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BY    ORDER    OF 
THE    TRUSTEES 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne^''  "  Berry  and  Co.,^^  "  Anthony  LyvedenP 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


I  DREAMED  about  it,"  said  Daphne. 
'*  I  knew  I  should." 

I  knitted  my  brows.     ''  I  wish," 

said  I,  "  I  could  share  your  enthusiasm." 

"  Ah,  but  you  haven't  seen  it." 

**  I  know,  but  I  don't  even  want  to.     If 

you'd  crm3  back  raving  about  a  piece  of 

furniture  or  a  jewel  or  a  picture,  I  should 

Copyright,  19^1,  hy  Dornford  Yates, 
1921-22.    No.  324.  3 


have  been  interested.    But  a  shawl  ...  A 
shawl  leaves  me  cold." 

'^  I  agree,"  said  Jonah.  *'  I've  learned 
to  appear  attentive  to  the  description  of  a 
frock.  I  keep  a  special  indulgent  smile 
for  the  incoherence  inspired  by  a  hat.  But 
when  you  pipe  to  me  the  praises  of  a  shawl 
— well,  I'm  unable  to  dance." 

in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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"  Wait  till  you  see  it,"  said  Adele. 
'*  Besides,  there  were  some  lovely  rugs." 

*'  That's  better,"  said  I.  "  I  like  a  good 
rug." 

"  Well,  these  were  glorious,"  said  Jill. 
''  They  had  the  most  lovely  sheen.  But, 
of  course,  the  shawl  .  .  ;" 

'*  If  anyone,"  said  Jonah,  "  says  that 
ugly  word  again,  I  shall  scream." 

It  was  half -past  nine  of  a  very  beautiful 
morning,  and  we  were  breakfasting. 

The  last  two  days  had  been  wet.  In 
the  night,  however,  the  clouds  had  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  great  sky  flawless, 
an  atmosphere  so  rare  as  tempted  shy  Dis- 
tance to  approach,  and  the  mountains  in 
all  the  powdered  glory  of  their  maiden  snow. 

Seventy  miles  of  magic — ^that  is  what 
Pau  stares  at.  For  the  Pyrenees,  viewed 
from  this  royal  box,  are  purely  magical. 
They  do  not  rise  so  high — eleven  thousand 
feet,  as  mountains  go,  is  nothing  wonderful. 
There  is  no  might  nor  majesty  about  them 
— distant  some  thirty  odd  miles.  They 
are  just  an  exquisite  wall,  well  and  truly 
laid,  and  carved  with  that  careless  cunning 
of  the  great  Artificer  into  the  hkeness  of 
some  screen  in  Heaven. 

Where,  then,  is  the  magic  ?  Listen. 
These  mountains  are  never  the  same.  To- 
day they  are  very  nigh  ;  to-morrow  they 
will  stand  farther  than  you  have  ever  seen 
them.  On  Monday  they  will  lie  a  mere 
ridge  above  the  foot-hills  ;  on  Tuesday  they 
will  be  towering,  so  that  you  must  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  find  the  summits.  But  yester- 
day you  marvelled  at  their  stabhshment ; 
this  morning  they  will  be  floating  above  the 
world.  One  week  the  clear-cut  beauty 
of  their  Hues  and  curves  gladdens  your 
heart ;  the  next,  a  mocking  mystery  of 
soft  blurred  battlements  will  tease  your 
vision.  Such  shifting  sorcery  is  never 
stale.  Light,  shade,  and  atmosphere  play 
such  fantastic  tricks  with  Pau's  fair  heritage 
that  the  grey  town,  curled  comfortably 
in  the  sunshine  upon  her  plateau's  edge, 
looks  not  on  one,  but  upon  many  prospects. 
The  pageant  of  the  Pyrenees  is  never  done. 

As  for  the  wedding  garment  which  they 
had  put  on  in  the  night — ^it  made  us  all 
late  for  breakfast. 

The  door  opened  to  admit  Berry. 

The  look  of  :tesignation  upon  his  face  and 
the  silence  in  which  he  took  his  seat  were 
highly  eloquent. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter.  We  knew.  Big  with  the  knowledge, 
we  waited  upon  the  edge  of  laughter. 


As  he  received  his  coffee — 

*'  I'm  not  going  on  like  this,"  he  said 
shortly.     "  It's  insanitary." 

Adele's  flps  twitched,  and  Jill  put  a  hand 
to  her  mouth. 

"  I  can't  think  how  it  is,"  said  Daphne. 
''  Mine  was  all  right." 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  retorted  her  husband. 
''  So  was  Adele's.  So  was  Jill's.  By  the 
time  you  three  nymphs  are  through,  there's 
no  hot  water  left." 

*'  That,"  said  I,  "is  where  the  geyser 
comes  in.  The  agent  was  at  some  pains 
to  point  out  that  it  was  an  auxiliary." 

"  Was  he,  indeed  ?"  said  Berry.  "Well, 
if  he'd  been  at  som6  pains  to  point  out  that 
it  leaked,  stank,  became  white-hot,  and 
was  generally  about  the  finest  labour- 
wasting  device  ever  invented,  he'd  've  been 
nearer  the  mark.  If  he'd  added  that  it 
wasn't  a  geyser  at  all,  but  a  cross  between 
a  magic  lantern  and  a  money  box " 

"Knack,"  said  Jonah.  "That's  all  it 
needs.    You  haven't  got  the  hang  of  it  yet." 

The  savagery  with  which  my  brother- 
in-law  attacked  a  roll  was  almost  frightening. 

"  W-why  money-box  ?  "  said  Jill  tremu- 
lously. 

"  Because,"  said  Berry,  "  it  has  to  be 
bribed  to  devil  you.  Until  you've  put 
ten  centimes  in  the  metre,  you  don't  get 
any  gas.    It's  a  pretty  idea." 

Adele  began  to  shake  with  laughter. 

"  You  must  have  done  something  wrong," 
said  I. 

Berry  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Provided,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are 
fairly  active  and  physically  fit,  you  can't  go 
wrong.  But  it's  a  strain  on  one's  sanity.  .  . 
No,  I  don't  think  I'll  have  any  omelet. 
They're  so  impatient." 

I  decided  to  apply  the  spur. 

"  But  the  agent  showed  us  exactly " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Berry,  "  you  enter 
that  bathroom,  clothed — after  a  fashion — 
and  in  your  right  mind.  Then  you  leave  it 
for  some  matches.  On  your  return  you 
turn  on  the  gas.  After  wasting  four  matches, 
you  laugh  pleasantly,  put  on  your  dressing- 
gown  again,  and  go  about  the  house  asking 
everyone  for  a  ten-centime  piece  .  .  .  This 
you  place  in  the  slot.  Then  you  go  out 
again  and  try  to  remember  where  you  put 
the  matches.  By  the  time  you're  back,  the 
whole  room  is  full  of  gas,  so  you  open  the 
window  wide  and  clean  your  teeth  to  fill 
up  the  time.  Long  before  it's  safe  you 
strike  another  match.  The  thing  lights 
with  an  explosion  that  shortens  your  Hfe. 
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...  In  about  two  minutes  it  emits  a 
roaring  sound  and  begins  to  shake  all  over. 
By  now  all  the  taps  are  red-hot,  and,  by 
the  time  you've  burnt  yourself  to  hell, 
you're  wondering  whether,  if  you  start  at 
once,  you'll  have  time  to  leave  the  house 
before  the  thing  bursts.  Finally,  you 
knock  the  gas  off  with  the  cork  mat.  .  .  . 

"  After  a  decent  interval  you  start  again. 
This  time  you  turn  on  the  water  first. 
Stone  cold,  of  course.  When  you've  used 
enough  gas  to  roast  an  ox,  you  hope  hke 
anything  and  reduce  the  flow."  He  paused 
to  pass  a  hand  wearily  across  his  eyes. 
*'  Have  you  ever  seen  Vesuvius  in  eruption?" 
he  added.  "  I  admit  no  rocks  were  dis- 
charged— at  least,  I  didn't  see  any.  There 
may  be  some  in  the  bath.  I  didn't  wait  to 
look.  .  .  .  Bhnded  by  the  steam,  deafened 
by  the  noise,  you  make  a  rush  for  the 
door.  This  seems  to  have  been  moved.  You 
feel  all  over  the  walls,  hke  a  madman.  In 
the  frenzy  of  despair — it's  astonishing  how 
one  chngs  to  life — you  hurl  yourself  at  the 
bath  and  turn  on  both  taps.  .  ,  .  As  if  by 
magic  ^.he  steam  disappears,  the  roaring 
subsides,  and  two  broad  streams  of  pure 
cold  water  issue,  like  crystal  founts,  into 
the  bath.  Now  you  know  why  I'm  so  jolly 
this  morning." 

With  tears  running  down  her  cheeks — 

"  You  must  have  a  bath  in  the  dressing- 
room,"  wailed  Daphne.    "  The  others  do." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Berry.    "  It  faces  north." 

*'  Then  you  must  have  it  at  night." 

"  Not  to-night,"  I  interposed.  "  Nobby's 
bagged  it." 

With  the  laugh  of  a  maniac,  my  brother-, 
in-law  requested  that  the  facts  should  be 
laid  before  the  Sealyham,  and  the  latter 
desired  to  waive  his  rights. 

"  Of  course,"  he  concluded,  "  if  you  want 
me  to  become  verminous,  just  say  so." 

There  was  a  shriek  of  laughter. 

"  And  now  be  quick,"  said  Daphne,  "  or 
we  shall  be  late  for  the  meet.  And  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  see  Sally." 

Sarah  Featherstone  was  the  possessor 
of  the  coveted  shawl. 

We  had  met  her  by  chance  upon  the 
boulevard  two  days  before.  No  one  of  us 
had  had  any  idea  that  she  was  not  in  Ireland, 
whither  she  had  retired  upon  her  marriage, 
and  where  her  passion  for  hunting  kept  her 
most  of  the  year,  and  when  we  learned 
that  she  had  already  spent  six  months  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  would  be  at  Pau  all  the  winter, 
we  could  hardly  beheve  our  ears.  Her  httle 
son,  it  appeared,  had  been  ailing,  and  the  air 


of  the  Pyrenees  was  to  make  him  well.  So 
their  summer  had  been  passed  in  the  moun- 
tains, and,  with  three  good  hunters  from 
Ireland,  the  winter  was  to  be  supported 
under  the  shadow  of  the  healing  hills. 

**  It  hurts  me  to  think  of  Ireland,  but  I'm 
getting  to  love  this  place.  I  want  the  rain 
on  my  face  sometimes,  and  the  earth  doesn't 
smell  so  sweet ;  but  the  sun's  a  godsend — 
I've  never  seen  it  before — and  the  air  makes 
me  want  to  shout.  Oh,  I've  got  a  lot  to 
be  thankful  for.  Peter's  put  on  a  stone 
and  a  half  to  date,  George'll  be  out  for 
Christmas,  and,  now  that  you've  come  to 
stay  .  .  ." 

We  were  all  glad  of  Sarah — till  yesterday. 

Now,  however,  she  had  set  up  a  golden 
calf,  which  our  womenkind  were  worshipping 
out  of  all  reason  and  convenience. 

At  the  mention  of  the  false  prophet's 
name,  Jonah  and  I  pushed  back  our  chairs. 

"  Don't  leave  me,"  said  Berry.  "  I  know 
what's  coming.  I  had  it  last  night  until 
I  fell  asleep.  Then  that  harpy  " — he  nodded 
at  Daphne — "  dared  to  rouse  me  out  of  a 
most  refreshing  slumber  to  ask  me  whether 
I  thought  '  the  Chinese  did  both  sides  at 
once  or  one  after  the  other.'  With  my  mind 
running  on  baths,  I  said  they  probably 
began  on  their  feet  and  washed  upwards. 
By  the  time  the  misunderstanding  had  been 
cleared  up,  I  wasHhoroughly  awake  and 
remained  in  a  hideous  and  agonising  con- 
dition of  sleepless  lassitude  for  the  space  of. 
one  hour.  The  tea  came  sharp  at  half-past 
seven,  and  the  shawl  rolled  up  twenty 
seconds  later.  I  tell  you  I'm  sick  of  the 
blasted  comforter." 

A  squall  of  indignation  succeeded  this 
blasphemy. 

When  order  had  been  restored — 

"  Any  way,"  said  Jill,  "  Sally  says  the 
sailor  who  sold  it  her  '11  be  back  with  some 
more  things  next  month,  and  she's  going  to 
send  him  here.  He  only  comes  twice  a  year, 
and " 

"  Isn't  it  curious,"  said  Jonah,  "  how  a 
sailor  never  dies  at  sea  ?  " 

"  Most  strange,"  said  Berry.  '*  The  best 
way  will  be  to  ask  him  to  stay  here.  Then 
he  can  have  a  bath  in  the  morning,  and  we 
can  bury  him  behind  the  garage." 

*  ;  *       '  i    *  *  * 

With  that  confideiit  accuracy  which  waits 
upon  a  player  only  when  it  is  uncourted, 
Jill  cracked  her  ball  across  the  six  yards  of 
turf  and  into  the  hole.'  .    '    . 

"  Look  at  that,"  said  Adele. 

Jonah  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
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"And  tne  game,"  lie  said,  "means 
nothing  to  her.  It  never  has.  Years  ago 
she  and  I  got  into  the  final  at  Hunstanton. 
She  put  me  dead  on  the  green  at  the  thir- 
teenth, and  I  holed  out.  When  I  turned 
round  to  say  we  were  three  up,  she  wasn't 
there.  Eventually  I  found  her  looking  for 
her  iron.  She'd  laid  it  down,  to  start  on  a 
daisy  chain." 

"  I  only  put  it  down  for  a  second,"  pro- 
tested Jill,  "  and  you  must  admit  the 
daisies  were  simply  huge." 

"  What  happened  ?  "  said  Adele,  bubbling. 

"  The  daisy  chain  won  us  the  match. 
She  was  much  more  interested  in  the  former, 
and  actually  continued  its  fabrication 
between  her  shots," 

We  passed  to  the  next  tee. 

As  I  was  addressing  the  ball — 

"  Don't  top  it,"  said  Jill. 

"  Have  I  been  topping  them  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  Boy.  Only  do  be  careful.  I  believe 
there's  a  lark's  nest  down  there,  and  it'd 
be  a  shame " 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Jonah. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  I'm  dead  certain  to 
top  it." 

"  Well,  then,  drive  more  to  the  right," 
said  Jill.    "  After  all,  it's  only  a  game." 

"  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  I. 

Of  course  I  topped  the  ball,  but  at  the 
next  hole  my  grey-eye^  cousin  discovered 
that  our  caddie  had  a  puppy  in  his  pocket, 
so  we  won  easily. 

As  we  made  for  the  club-house — 

"  Only  ten  days  to  Christmas,"  said 
Adele.    "  Can  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  With  an  effort,"  said  I.  "  It's  almost 
too  hot  to  be  true." 

Indeed,  it  might  have  been  a  June 
morning. 

The  valley  was  sleepy  beneath  the  mid- 
day sun ;  the  slopes  of  the  sheltering 
foot-hills  looked  warm  and  comfortable  ; 
naked  but  unashamed,  the  woods  were 
smihng ;  southward,  a  long  flash  spoke 
of  the  sunlit  peaks  and  the  dead  march  of 
snow ;  and  there,  a  league  away,  grey 
Pau  was  basking  contentedly,  her  decent 
crinoline  of  villas  billowing  about  her  sides, 
lazily  looking  down  on  such  a  fuss  and  pother 
as  might  have  bubbled  out  of  the  pot  of 
Revolution,  but  was,  in  fact,  the  hospitable 
rite  daily  observed  oii  the  arrival  of  the 
Paris  train. 

"  I  simply  must  get  some  presents,"  con- 
tinued my  wife.    "  We'll  start  to-morrow." 

I  groaned.         *- 

"  You    can't     get     anything    here,"    I 


protested.  "  And  people  don't  expect 
presents  when  you're  in  the  South  of 
France." 

"  That's  just  when  they  do,"  said  Adele. 
"  All  your  friends  consider  that  it's  a 
chance  in  a  lifetime,  and,  if  you  don't  take  it, 
they  never  forgive  you." 

"  Well,  I  haven't  got  any  friends,"  said 
I.  "  So  that's  that.  And  you  used  to  tell 
me  you  had  very  few." 

*'Ah,"  said  Adele,  *'that  was  before  we 
were  engaged.  That  was  to  excite  your 
sympathy." 

I  appealed  to  my  cousins  for  support. 

"  Nothing  doing,"  said  Jonah.  "  If  you 
didn't  want  this  sort  of  thing,  what  did  you 
marry  for  ?  For  longer  than  I  can  remember 
you've  seen  your  brother-in-law  led  off 
like  an  ox  to  the  shambles — he's  there  now 
— financially  crippled,  and  then  compelled 
to  tie  up  and  address  innumerable  parcels, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  they're 
at  the  shops.  Daphne's  faculty  of  allotment 
invariably  refuses  to  function." 

Jill  slid  an  arm  through  her  brother's, 
patted  his  hand  affectionately,  and  looked 
at  Adele. 

"  If  Boy  breaks  down,"  she  said  sweetly, 
*'  I'll  lend  you  my  ox.  He's  simply  splendid 
at  parcels." 

"  You've  got  to  find  something  to  do  up 
first,"  said  I.    "  This  isn't  Paris." 

A  colour  was  lent  to  my  foreboding  within 
the  hour. 

As  we  sat  down  to  luncheon — 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry,  "  my  vixen  and  I 
have  spent  a  delightful  morning.  We've 
been  through  fourteen  shops  and  bought 
two  amethyst  necklets  and  a  pot  of  marma- 
lade. I  subsequently  dropped  the  latter  in 
the  Place  Royale,  so  we're  actually  twelve 
down." 

"  Whereabouts  in  the  Place  Royale  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  Just  outside  the  Club.  Everybody  I 
knew  was  either  going  in  or  coming  out, 
so  it  went  very  well  indeed." 

There  was  a  gust  of  laughter. 

"  N-not  on  the  pavement  ?  "  whimpered 
Jill. 

"  On  the  pavement,"  said  Daphne.  "  It 
was  dreadful.  I  never  was  so  ashamed. 
Of  course  I  begged  him  to  pick  it  up  before 
it  ran  out.  D'you  think  he'd  do  it  ?  Not 
he.  Said  it  was  written,  and  it  was  no  good 
fighting  against  Fate,  and  that  he'd  rather 
wash  his  hands  of  it  than  after  it,  and  that 
sort  of  stuff.  Then  Nobby  began  i^o  hck 
it  up.  .  .  .    But  for  Fitch,  I  think  we  should 
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have  been  arrested.  Mercifully,  we'd  told 
him  to  wait  for  us  by  the  bandstand, 
and  he  saw  the  whole  thing.." 

*^  It's  all  very  fine,"  said  her  husband. 
"  It  was  I  who  furnished  and  suggested  the 
use  of  the  current  issue  of  Le  Temps,  and, 
without  that,  Fitch  couldn't  have  moved. 
As  it  was,  one  sheet  made  a  shroud,  another 
a  pall,  and  Nobby's  beard  and  paws  were 


*'We  were  all  just  in  time  to  see  our  visitor  precede 
the  Sealyhain  iu  the  direction  of  the  lodge." 

appropriately  wiped  upon  the  ever-burning 
scandal  of  ^  Reparations.'  " 

"  I  gather,"  said  Jonah,  "  that  the  dis- 
solution of  the  preserve  turned  an  indifferent 
success  into  a  howling  failure.  Of  course, 
I  haven't  seen  the  necklets,  but  ..." 

"  I  can't  pretend  it's  easy,"  said  Daphne. 
"  It  isn't  that  there  aren't  any  shops " 

"  No,"  said  Berry  emphaticallv,  "  it  isn't 
that." 


" — but  somehow  .  .  .  Still,  if  we  go  on 
long  enough,  we  shall  find  something." 

"  That's  it,"  said  her  husband.  "  We're 
going  to  put  our  backs  into  it  this  afternoon. 
After  we've  done  another  twelve  shops 
without  buying  anything,  we're  going  to 
have  police  protection.  Not  that  we  need  it, 
you  know,  but  it'll  improve  my  morale." 

"  If  only  Sally  was  here,"  said  Jill,  "  she 
^^^      could  have  told  us  where  to 

^^g^B^B  "  If  only  her  sailor  would 

^^^^F  *^^^  ^P/'  s^id  Adele,  "  we 
ijy|^^>^^r^  might  be  able  to  get  all 
>«^ " \^^  Q^j.  presents  from  him." 

"  That's  an  idea,"  said 
Jonah.  *'  What  was  the 
merchant's  name  ?  " 

Amid    a    buzz    of    ex- 
citement.   Daphne    sent 
for  the  letter  which  had 
nnounced     Sarah 
Featherstone's  depar- 
ture from  Pau.    When 
it    arrived,    she    read 
the    material    portion 
aloud. 

*'.  .  .  George    can't 

get  away,  so  Peter  and 

I  are  going  ho7ne  for 

Christmas.     We'll  be 

back  the  first  week  in 

k       January.     Fve  told 

the   Marats  that   if 

Planchet  (the  sailor 

who  sold  me  the 

shawl,   etc.)   turns    up 

before  I  get  back,  he's  to 

be  sent  on  to  you.     If  he's 

got  anything  extra  special  that 

you're  not  keen  on,  you  might  get 

it  for  me  .  .  ." 

'  Well,  I  never  thought  I  should 
live  to  say  it,"  said  Berry,  "  but,  after 
what  I've  gone  through  this  morning,  if 
Planchet  were  to  totter  in  this  afternoon, 
laden  with  at  once  cheap  and  pretentious 
goods,  I  should  fall  upon  his  bull  neck." 
"  Who,"  said  I,  "  are  the  Marats  ?  " 
*'  They're  the  married  couple  who  run 
the  flat.  I  beUeve  they're  w^onderful. 
Sally  says  she  never  knew  what  service  was 
before." 

*'  I  do  hope,"  said  Jill,  twittering,  "  they 
don't  make  any  mistake." 

''  I've  no  fear  of  that,"  said  Adele.     "  I 
can't  answer  for  the  man,  because  we  didn't 
see  him,  but  Madame  Marat's  no  fool." 
*'  Incidentally,"  said  I,   "  it's  one  thing 
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giving  Planchet  our  address,  but  it's  quite 
another  persuading  him  to  fetch  up.  He 
may  have  other  sheep  to  shear." 

"  We  can  only  pray  that  he  hasn't,"  said 
Daphne.  '*  It's  too  much  to  expect  him 
to  have  another  shawl,  but  I  should  like 
the  first  pick  of  what  he  has." 

Berry  regarded  his  wife. 

"  If,"  he  said,  "  you  will  swear  to  select 
from  his  wares  all  the  blinkin'  presents  with 
which  you  propose  to  signalise  this  Yuletide, 
I'll — I'll  tie  them  all  up  without  a  word." 

''  Same  here,"  said  I.  "  Our  gifts  will 
cost  us  more,  but  we  shall  hve  the  longer." 

"  Ditto,"  said  Jonah. 

The  girls  agreed  cheerfully,  and,  before 
luncheon  was  over,  it  had  been  decided  to 
give  Planchet  three  days  in  which  to  make 
his  appearance,  and  that,  if  he  had  not 
arrived  by  that  time,  then  and  then  only 
should  we  resort  to  the  shops. 

Less  than  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  we 
were  just  aboiit  to  make  ready  to  take 
the  air  by  the  simple  expedient  of  proceeding 
at  a  high  speed  in  the  direction  of  Biarritz, 
when  Falcon  entered  the  room. 

"  There's  an  individual,  madam,  'as 
come  to  the  door " 

''  Planchet  ?    Is  it  Planchet  ?  " 

''  I'm  afraid  I  can  'ardly  say,  madam, 
but  'e  'as  this  address  upon  a  piece  of  note- 
paper,  madam,  and " 

"  All  right.  Falcon,  I'll  come." 

The  butler's  valiant  endeavours  to  cope 
with  the  heritage  of  Babel  were  better 
known  to  us  than  he  imagined.  More  than 
once  his  efforts  to  extract  from  strangers 
that  information  which  was  his  due,  and  at 
the  same  time,  hke  a  juggler  of  many  parts, 
to  keep  the  balls  of  Dignity  and  Courtesy 
rolhng,  had  been  overheard,  and  had 
afforded  us  gratification  so  pronounced  as 
to  necessitate  the  employment  of  cushions 
and  other  improvised  gags  if  our  faithful 
servant's  feelings  were  to  come  to  no  harm. 

**  I'll  go,"  said  Jill  and  Adele  simul- 
taneously. 

We  ail  went,  and  we  were  all  just  in  time 
to  see  oar  visitor  precede  the  Sealyham  in 
the  direcfion  of  the  lodge. 

Aghast  at  such  ill-timed  pleasantry,  we 
erupted  pell-mell  into  the  drive,  all  frantic  by 
word  or  deed  to  distract  the  terrier  from  his 
purpose.  Shrieks,  curses,  and  a  copy  of 
La  Fontaine's  Fables  were  hurled  simul- 
taneously and  in  vain  at  our  favourite,  and 
it  was  Berry,  to  whom  the  fear  of  further 
acquaintance  with  the  emporiums  of  Pau 
must  have  lent  wings,  who  actually  over- 


took and  discomfited  the  pursuer  some 
three  yards  from  the  road. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  inexpressible  relief 
that  we  presently  beheld  the  three  returning 
— Berry  alternately  rebuking  the  Sealyham, 
who  was  under  his  arm,  and  apologising  to 
his  guest,  the  latter  wide-eyed,  something 
out  of  breath,  and  anything  but  easy,  and 
Nobby  apparently  torn  between  an  agres- 
sively  affectionate  regard  for  his  captor  and 
a  still  furiously  expressed  suspicion  of  the 
stranger  within  our  gates. 

As  the  trio  drew  nigh — 

"  It  is  Monsieur  Planchet,"  called  Berry. 
"  He's  brought  some  things  for  us  to  see. 
His  man's  behind  with  a  barrow." 

With  beating  hearts  we  trooped  back 
into  the  house.  .  .  . 

As  I  returned  from  thrusting  Nobby  into 
a  bedroom.  Monsieur  Planchet 's  hireling 
staggered  into  the  hall,  a  gigantic  basket- 
trunk  poised  precariously  upon  his  hunched 
shoulders. 

The  inspection  was  held  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to  assume 
that  nonchalant  air  which  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  adorned  the  armouries  of  all 
accomphshed  hucksters. 

Our  instant  recognition  of  the  salesman, 
our  energetic  solicitude  for  his  safety, 
and  our  obvious  anxiety  to  dissociate 
ourselves  from  the  policy  of  direct  action 
adopted  by  the  terrier,  had  not  only  betrayed, 
but  emphasised,  the  fact  that  the  sailor's 
arrival  was  very  much  to  our  taste.  Clearly, 
if  we  did  not  wish  to  pay  through  the  nose 
for  what  we  purchased,  our  only  course  was 
to  feign  disappointment  when  the  wares 
were  produced. 

For  what  it  was  worth  I  circulated  a  covert 
recommendation  of  this  wile,  which  was 
acknowledged  with  sundry  nods  and  in- 
audible assurances — the  latter,  so  far  as 
Jill  was  concerned,  too  readily  given  to 
inspire  me  with  confidence. 

Sure  enough,  when  the  hd  of  the  trunk 
was  lifted,  and  Planchet  plucked  forth  a 
truly  exquisite  rug  and  flung  it  dexterously 
across  a  chair,  my  grey-eyed  cousin  let  out  a 
gasp  which  an  infant  in  arms  could  not  have 
misinterpreted. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and 
Daphne  did  it. 

With  a  heroic  disregard  for  her  reputation, 
she  shook  her  head. 

''  Too  bright,"  she  said  shortly.  "  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  "  she  added,  turning  to 
Berry. 
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The  latter  swallowed  before  replying. 

'*  It's  positively  gaudy,"  he  said  gloomily. 

Planchet  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  began 
to  unfasten  a  bale.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  seven  more  Persian  rugs — 
all  old  and  all  more  than  ordinarily  pleasing 
in  design  and  colouring — were  sprawling 
about  the  chamber,  any  organised  deprecia- 
tion was  out  of  the  question.  Where  all 
were  so  beautiful,  it  required  a  larger  output 
of  moral  courage  than  any  one  of  us  could 
essay  to  decry  the  whole  pack.  By  way  of 
doing  his  or  her  bit,  everybody  decided  to 
praise  one  or  two  to  the  implied  condem- 
nation of  the  remainder.  In  the  absence 
of  collusion,  it  was  inevitable  that  those 
rugs  which  somebody  had  thus  branded  as 
goats  should  invariably  include  somebody 
else's  sheep.  The  result  was  that  every 
single  rug  had  its  following.  A  glance  at 
their  owner,  who  was  standing  aside, 
making  no  offer  to  commend. his  carpets, 
but  fingering  his  chin  and  watching  us 
narrowly  with  quick-moving  eyes,  showed 
that  he  was  solely  engaged  in  considering 
how  much  he  dared  ask. 

I  moved  across  to  him. 

**  You  only  come  here  twice  a  year  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  G'est  ga,  Monsieur, ^^ 

"  And  how  do  you  get  these  things  ? 
By  barter  ?  " 

"  Qui,  Monsieur, ^^ 

After  a  little  encouragement,  he  explained 
that  before  each  voyage  he  laid  in  a  stock 
of  knives,  gramophones,  mirrors,  trinkets, 
and  the  like,  these  to  exchange  with  the 
natives  in  ths  bazaars  of  the  smaller  Eastern 
ports  at  which  his  ship  touched.  From 
Bordeaux  he  used  to  set  out,  and  to  Bord- 
eaux he  as  regularly  returned.  An  aunt 
dwelling  at  Pau  was  responsible  for  his 
selection  of  the  town  as  a  market  for  his 
goods.  I  should  not  have  taken  him  for  a 
sailor,  and  said  as  much.  With  a  shy  smile, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  a  steward,  adding 
that  he  was  a  landsman  at  heart,  and  that, 
but  for  the  opportunities  of  trading  which 
his  occupation  presented^  he  should  go  to  sea 
no  more. 

Suddenly — 

"  What  else  have  you  got  ?  "  said  Daphne. 

Six  panels  of  Chinese  embroidery — all 
powder-blue  and  gold,  "  laborious  Orient 
ivories,"  a  gorgeous  hanging  that  had  been 
the  coat  of  a  proud  mandarin,  three  Chinese 
mats,  aged  and  flawless,  a  set  of  silken  doilies 
—each  one  displaying,  a  miniature  landscape 
limned  with  a  subtlety  that  baffled   every 


eye — one  by  one  these  treasures  were  laid 
before  us. 

Even  Jonah  went  down  before  the 
ivories. 

Ere  the  trunk  was  empty,  we  had,  one 
and  all,  dropped  our  masks  and  were  revel- 
Hng  openly. 

''  Now,  isn't  that  beautiful  ?  "  ''  Sally's 
got  a  ball  hke  that,  but  it  isn't  so  big." 
"  It's  just  as  well  she's  in  Ireland,  or  we 
shouldn't  have  had  those  mats."  "  You 
know,  that  rug  on  the  chair's  a  devilish  fine 
one."  "  They  all  are."  "  Yes,  but  that— 
my  dear  fellow,  it's  the  sort  of  rug  they  put 
in  the  window  and  refuse  to  sell,  because 
it's  such  an  advertisement."  ^'  I'll  tell  you 
what,  if  we  had  those  panels  made  into 
curtains,  they'd  look  simply  priceless  in 
the  drawing-room."    "  Give  me  the  ivories." 

It  was  Adele  who  pulled  the  check  string. 

''  What's  the  price  of  this  rug  ?  "  she  said 
quietly. 

There  was  an  expectant  and  guilty  hush. 

With  a  careless  flourish  we  had  called  the 
tune — clamoured  for  it.  .  .  .If  the  piper's 
fee  was  exorbitant,  we  had  only  ourselves  to 
thank. 

Planchet  hesitated.     Then — 

'*  Cinq  cent  francs,  Madame  J^ 

Ten  pounds. 

You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

The  rug  was  worth  sixty.  In  Regent 
Street  or  Fifth  Avenue  we  ifhould  have  been 
asked  a  hundred.  If  this  was  typical  of 
Planchet's  prices,  no  wonder  Sally  had 
plunged.  .  .  . 

I  took  out  a  pencil  and  picked  up  a  pad 
of  note-paper. 

"  And  the  other  rugs  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Le  memeprix,  Monsieur,''^ 

The  rugs  went  down. 

Slowly,  and  without  a  shadow  of  argument, 
the  prices  of  the  other  valuables  were  asked, 
received,  and  entered. 

With  a  shaking  hand  I  counted  up  the 
figures — eight  thousand  six  hundred  francs. 

I  passed  the  paper  to  Berry. 

"  Will  you  pay  him  ?  "  I  said.  ''  I  haven't 
got  enough  at  the  bank  here,  and  you  can't 
expect  him  to  take  a  foreign  cheque." 

''  Right  oh  !  " 

"  He  may  not  want  to  part  with  them  all 
at  one  house,"  said  Daphne.  "  You'd  better 
ask  him." 

Adele  smiled  very  charmingly. 

''  We  like  your  pretty  things  very  much," 
she  said.  "  May  we  have  what  you've  shown 
us  ?  " 

Planchet  incHned  his  head. 


'  Sure  enough,  when  the  lid  of  the  trunk  was  lifted,  and  Planchet  plucked  forth  a  truly  exquisite  ruff  and 

not  have 


*'  Comme  vous  voulez,  Madame ^ 
I  crossed  to  where  he  was  standing  and 
went  through  my  Hst,  identifying  each 
article  as  I  came  to  it,  and  making  him 
confirm  the  price.  When  we  had  finished, 
I  insisted  upon  him  checking  my  figures. 
He  did  so  with  some  show  of  reluctance. 
The  total,  seemingly,  was  good  enough. 


When  the  reckoning  was  over,  I  hesitated. 

Then— 

"  You  know,"  I  said  slowly,  ''  we'd  have 
to  pay  much  more  than  this  in  the  shops." 

It  seemed  only  fair. 

Planchet  spread  out  his  hands. 

"  Monsieur  est  tres  aimahle — tres  aimable. 
Mais  moi,  je   n^ohtiendrais  fas   davantage 


flung  it  dexterously  across  a  chair,  my  grey-eyed   cousin  let  out  a  gasp  which  an  infant  in  arms  could 
misinterpreted." 


(?e?  marchands.  Je  les  connais.  lis  sont 
voleurs.  Je  prefere  infiniment  avoir  affaire 
a  vous.'" 

"  All  right.    You  don't  mind  a  cheque  ?  " 

'"  TJn  cheque,  Monsieur  V 

"  Yes,  on  the  bank  here.  We  haven't 
so  much  money  in  the  house." 

The  little  man  hesitated.     Nervously  the 


big  brown  eyes  turned  from  me  to  fall  upon 
his  possessions.  .  .  . 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Berry.  "  The 
bank's  still  open.  Fitch  can  run  up  in  the 
car  and  get  the  money.  He's  probably  had 
a  dud  cheque  some  time  or  other.  Any  way, 
considering  he  knows  nothing  of  us,  and 
Sally's  out  of  reach,  I  don't  blame  him," 
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Sucli  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  when  I  communi- 
cated our  intention  to  Planchet,  the  latter 
seemed  greatly  relieved.  It  was  not,  he 
explained  volubly,  that  he  did  not  trust 
us,  but  when  a  poor  sailor  produced  such 
a  cheque  to  a  bank  .  .  . 

As  Berry  left  to  give  the  chauffeur  his 
instructions — 

"  Last  time  you  came,"  said  Daphne, 
"  you  brought  a  beautiful  shawl.  Mrs. 
Featherstone  bought  it." 

Planchet  frowned  thoughtfully.  Then  his 
face  lighted  with  recollection. 

"  Parfaitement,  Madame.  Je  rrCen  rappelle. 
C^etait  tres  beau.  J' en  ai  un  autre  jpareil 
chez  moi." 

My  sister  caught  her  breath. 

"  For  sale  ?  " 

''  Si  Madame  le  desireJ^  Adele  and  Jill 
clasped  one  another.  "  Je  le  porter  ai 
demainy 

With  an  obvious  effort  Daphne  controlled 
her  excitement. 

*'  I — we  should  Hke  to  have  a  look  at  it," 
she  said. 

Planchet  inclined  his  head. 

**  Demain  matin,  Madame," 

Without  more  ado  he  packed  up  his 
traps,  announced  that,  as  he  was  returning 
on  the  morrow,  there  was  now  no  occasion 
for  him  to  wait  for  his  money,  and,  thanking 
us  profusely  for  our  patronage  and  assuring 
us  that  he  was  ever  at  our  service,  sum- 
moned his  employee  and  withdrew  humbly 
enough. 

It  was  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  first  wave  of  our  pent-up  enthusiasm 
had  spent  itself.  After  a  positive  debauch 
of  self-congratulation,  amicable  bickering 
with  regard  to  the  precise  order  of  precedence 
in  which  an  antiquary  would  place  our 
acquisitions,  and  breathless  speculation 
concerning  their  true  worth,  we  sank  into 
sitting  postures  about  the  room  and  smiled 
affectionately  upon  one  another. 

"  And  now,"  said  Berry,  "  what  about 
tying  them  up  ?  " 

"  What  for  ?  "  said  Jill. 

"  Well,  you  can't  send  them  through  the 
post  as  they  are." 

"  You  don't  imagine,"  said  Daphne,  in 
the  horrified  tone  of  one  who  repeats  a 
blasphemy,  *'  you  don't  imagine  that  we're 
going  to  give  these  things  away  1  " 

Berry  looked  round  wildly. 

"  D'you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  keep 
them  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  his  wife. 


"  What,  all  of  them  ?  " 

My  sister  nodded!'^ 

"  Every  single  one,"  she  said. 

With  an  unearthly  shriek,  Berr}^  lay  back 
in  his  chair  and  drummed  with  his  heels 
upon  the  floor. 

'*  I  can't  bear  it  !  "  he  roared.  "  I  can't 
bear  it !  I  won't.  It's  insufferable.  I've 
parted  with  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  for 
a  whole  roomful  of  luxuries,  not  one  of 
which,  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  should  have 
dreamed  of  purchasing,  not  one  of  which 
we  require,  to  not  one  of  which,  had  you 
seen  it  in  a  shop,  you  would  have  given 
a  second  thought,  all  of  which  are  probably 
spurious " 

"  Shame  !  "  cried  Jill. 

" — only  to  be  told  that  I've  still  got 
to  prosecute  the  mutually  revolting  ac- 
quaintance with  infuriated  shopkeepers 
forced  upon  me  this  morning.  It's  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  1  shall  write  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Besides,  it's  more  blessed " 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Daphne.  ''  The 
man  had  absolutely  nothing  that  would  have 
done  for  anybody.    If " 

"  One  second,"  said  her  husband.  "  I 
haven't  parsed  that  sentence  yet.  And  what 
d'you  mean  by  '  done  for  '  ?    Because " 

"  If,"  Daphne  continued  doggedly,  ''  we 
sent  one  of  those  rugs  to  someone  for  Christ- 
mas, they'd  think  we'd  gone  mad." 

Berry  sighed. 

"  I'm  not  sure  we  haven't,"  he  said. 
"Any  way — "  he  nodded  at  Jonah  and  myself 
-^"  I'll  trouble  each  of  you  gents  for  a 
cheque  for  sixty  pounds.  As  it  is,  I  shall 
have  to  give  up  paying  my  tailor  again, 
and  what  with  Lent  coming  on  .  .  ." 
Wearily  he  rose  to  his  feet.  ''  And  now  I'm 
going  to  have  a  good  healthy  cry.  Globules 
the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs  will  well  from  my 
orbs." 

"  I  know,"  said  Jill.  "  These  things  can 
be  our  Christmas  presents  to  one  another." 

Berry  laughed  hysterically. 

"  What  a  charming  idea !  "  he  said 
brokenly.  "  And  how  generous  !  I  shall 
always  treasure  it.  Every  time  I  look  at 
my  pass-book  ..." 

Overcome  with  emotion,  he  stepped  out  of 
the  rcom. 

A  muffled  bark  reminded  me  that  Nobby 
was  still  imprisoned, .  and  I  rose  to  follow 
my  brother-in-law. 

As  I  was  closing  the  door,  I  heard  my 
wife's  voice. 

"  You  know,  I'm  simply  pining  to  see 
that  shawl," 
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At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  embroidery  I  have 
ever  seen  passed  into  our  possession  in 
return  for  the  ridiculously  inadequate  sum 
of  two  thousand  francs. 

Obviously  very  old,  the  pale  yellow  silk 
of  which  the  shawl  was  made  was  literally 
strewn  with  blossoms,  each  tender  one  of 
them  a  work  of  art.  All  the  matchless 
cunning,  all  the  unspeakable  patience,  all 
the  inscrutable  spirit  of  China  bhnked 
and  smiled  at  you  out  of  those  wonderful 
flowers.  There  never  was  such  a  show. 
Daring  walked  delicately.  Daintiness  was  be- 
come bold.  Those  that  wrought  the  marvel 
— for  so  magnificent  an  artifice  was  never 
the  work  of  one  man — were  painters  born — 
painters  whose  paints  were  threads  of  silk, 
whose  brushes,  needles.  Year  after  year 
they  had  toiled  upon  these  twenty-five 
square  feet  of  faded  silk,  and  always  per- 
fectly. The  thing  was  a  miracle — the 
blazing  achievement  of  a  reachless  ideal. 

Upon  both  lovely  sides  the  work  was 
identical :  the  knotted  fringe — itself  be- 
wildering evidence  of  faultless  labour — 
was  three  feet  deep,  and  while  the  whole 
shawl  could  have  been  passed  through  a 
bracelet,  it  scaled  the  remarkable  weight 
of  nearly  six  pounds. 

Daphne,  Adele,  and  Jill  with  one  voice 
declared  that  it  was  finer  than  Sally's. 
As  for  Berry,  Jonah,  and  myself,  we  humbly 
withdrew  such  adverse  criticism  as  we  had 
levelled  at  the  latter,  and  derived  an  almost 
childish  glee  from  the  possession  of  its 
fellow. 

It  was,  indeed,  our  joy  over  this  latest 
acquisition  that  stiffened  into  resolution  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  we  ought  to  give  Sally 
a  slice  of  our  luck. 

After  considerable  discussion  we  decided 
to  make  her  a  present  of  the  three  Chinese 
mats.  She  had  bought  three  of  Planchet 
upon  his  last  visit,  and  those  we  had  just 
purchased  would  bring  her  set  up  to  six. 
Lest  we  should  repent  our  impulse,  we  did 
them  up  there  and  then  and  sent  them  off 
by  Fitch  the  same  afternoon. 

*  *  ^:  *  *      . 

Christmas  was  over  and  gone. 

In  the  three  days  immediately  preceding 
the  festival,  such  popularity  with  the  trades- 
men of  the  town  as  we  had  forfeited  was 
more  than  redeemed  at  the  expense,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  of  an  overdraft  at  the 
bank.  Absurdly  handsome  presents  were 
purchased  right  and  left.  Adele 's  acquain- 
tance was  extremely  wide.    Observing  that 


it  was  also  in  every  instance  domiciled  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  density  of  a 
male  I  ventured  to  point  out  that  upon  the 
day  which  my  wife's  presents  were  intended 
to  enrich,  all  of  them  would  indubitably 
be  lying  in  the  custody  of  the  French  Postal 
authorities.  Thereupon  it  was  gently 
explained  to  me  that,  so  long  as  a  parcel 
has  been  obviously  posted  before  Christmas, 
its  contents  were  always  considered  to  have 
arrived  "  in  time  " — a  conceit  which  I  had 
hitherto  imagined  to  be  the  property  of 
bookmakers  alone.  In  short,  from  first  to 
last,  my  wife  was  inexorable.  But  for  the 
spectacle  of  Berry  and  Jonah  being  relent- 
lessly driven  along  the  same  track,  life 
would  have  lost  its  savour.  Indeed,  as  far 
as  we  three  were  concerned,  most  of  the 
working  hours  of  Christmas  Eve  were  spent 
at  the  post  office. 

The  registration  of  a  postal  packet  in 
France  is  no  laughing  matter.  When  a 
coloured  form  has  to  be  obtained,  completed, 
and  deliberately  scrutinised  before  a  parcel 
can  be  accepted,  when  there  is  only  one  pen, 
where  there  are  twenty-seven  people  in 
front  of  you — each  with  two  or  more  pack- 
ages to  be  registered — when  there  is  only 
one  registration  clerk,  when  mental  arith- 
metic is  not  that  clerk's  forte,  when  it  is 
the  local  custom  invariably  to  question  the 
accuracy  first  of  the  postage  demanded  and 
then  of  the  change  received,  when  the 
atmosphere  of  the  post  office  is  germane  to 
poison-gas,  and  when  you  are  bearing  twelve 
parcels  and  leading  a  Sealyham,  the  act 
of  registration  and  its  preliminaries  are 
conducive  to  heart-failure. 

The  miniature  of  herself,  however,  with 
which  my  wife  presented  me  on  Christmas 
Day  atoned  for  everything.  .  .  . 

And  now — Christmas  was  over  and  gone. 

The  New  Year,  too,  had  c^me  in  with  a 
truly  French  explosion  of  merriment  and 
good-will. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  fourth  day  of  January, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  my  cousins, 
who  were  upon  the  links,  we  were  proceeding 
gingerly  down  the  Rue  du  Lycee,  en  route 
for  Lourdes,  when  my  sister  gave  a  cry  and 
called  upon  me  to  stop. 

As  I  did  so,  I  saw  Mrs.  Featherstone 
stepping  towards  us  across  the  open  space 
which  fronts  the  market.  ^ 

Berry  cHmbed  out  of  the  dickey,  and 
Adele  and  Daphne  got  out  of  the  car. 

As  I  followed  them — 

"  Sally,  my  dear,"  said  Daphne,  "  I  never 
knew  you  were  back." 
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'*'  I  wasn't,  till  this  morning,"  panted 
Sally.  "  I  only  arrived  at  eight.  For  the 
last  three  hours  I've  been— — " 

''  Before  you  tell  us  anything,"  said 
Daphne,  "we  want  to  thank  you.  Since 
you've  been  away,  Planchet's  been.  He's 
sold  us  the  most  lovely  things  I've  ever 
seen.  We're  so  grateful  to  you,  we  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"  Well,  for  goodness'  sake,"  rejoined 
Sally,  "  insure  them  to-day.  I've  just  been 
cleaned  out  of  ever3rfching  I've  got." 

"  Cleaned  out  ?  "  cried  Daphne.  "  D'you 
mean  to  say  you've  been  robbed  ?  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  Sally.  ''  Peter  and 
I  got  back  this  morning  to  find  the  Marats 
gone  and  the  place  stripped.  Of  course 
the  furniture  belonging  to  the  flat's  there, 
but  the  only  decent  things  were  what  I'd 
added,  and  those  have  vanished." 

'^  Not  all  the  things  you  got  from 
Planchet?" 

"  Rather,"  said  Sally.  *'  Shawl  and  every- 
thing.   Jolly,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  What  an  awful  shame  !  "  cried  Adele. 
"  But  who's  taken  them  ?    Not  the  Marats  ?  " 

"  Must  be,"  said  Mrs.  Featherstone. 
She  nodded  over  her  shoulder.  "  I've  just 
been  to  the  police  about  it,  but  you  know 
how  hopeless  they  are." 

"If  I  can  do  anything,"  said  Berry, 
"  you  know  I'd  only  be  too  happy  ..." 

"  Thanks  awfully,"  was  the  reply,  "  but, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  see  what  there 
is  to  be  done.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
they  left  before  Christmas,  so  they've  got 
a  pretty  good  start." 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,"  said  I.  "Of 
course  I  never  saw  the  goods,  but,  if  they 
were  anything  Hke  the  things  we  bought, 
it's  a  cruel  shame." 

Mrs.  Featherstone  laughed. 

"  I  do  feel  «ore,"  she  admitted.  "  The 
maddening  part  of  it  is,  I  meant  to  take 
the  shawl  home  to  show  George,  and  then, 
in  the  rush  at  the  last,  I  left  it  out."  She 
turned  to  my  sister.  "  And  you  know  I 
trusted  that  coujjle  implicitly." 

"  I  know  you  did." 

"  The  queer  thing  is,  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  one  solitary  pang  of  remorse. 
Did  I  show  you  those  Chinese  mats  I  was 
so  crazy  about  ?  Well,  after  they'd  gone, 
I  suppose,  their  hearts  smote  them,  because 
they  did  the  three  up  and  sent  them  back." 

For  a  moment  we  looked  at  one  another. 

Then— 

"I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,   Sally," 


said  Daphne  gently,  "  but  you  mustn't 
give  the  brutes  that  credit.  We  sent  you 
the  mats  as  a  Christmas  present."  Sally 
knitted  her  brows.  "  They're  not  yours. 
We  bought  them  from  Planchet.  Directly 
I  saw  them,  I  thought  how  beautifully 
they'd  match  yours,  and  we  wanted  you  to 
have  a  set." 

Sally  stared  at  her. 

"  But  I  could  have  sworn " 

"  I  know,"  said  Daphne.  "  It  was  because 
they  were  such  a  wonderful  match  that 
we " 

"  What  else  did  he  sell  you  ?  " 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  me,  and  I 
turned  to  catch  Berry  by  the  arm.  ...  As 
men  in  a  film,  he  and  I  looked  at  one 
another  with  open  mouths.  ... 

Sublimely  unconscious.  Daphne  and  Adele 
were  reciting  the  hst  of  our  treasures. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  heard  them  out 
solemnly.  Then:  "And  what,"  she  said, 
"  does  Planchet  look  hke  ?  " 

It  became  Daphne's  turn  to  stare. 

I  moistened  my  hps. 

"  Slight,  dark,  clean-shaven,  large  brown 
eyes,  nervous  manner,  scar  on  the  left  temple 
— or  am  I  describing  Marat  ?  " 

Sally  spread  out  her  hands. 

"  To  the  life,"  she  said  simply. 

There  was  a  dreadful  silence.    At  length — 

"  '  Sold  '  "  I  said  slowly.  '' '  By  order  of 
the  trustees.  Owner  going  abroad.'  Marat 
was  with  you  when  you  bought  them,  of 
course  ?    But  what  a  smart  bit  of  work  !  " 

Sally  covered  her  face  and  began  to  shake 
with  laughter.  Daphne  and  Adele  stared 
at  her  as  if  bewitched. 

At  his  third  attempt  to  speak — 

"  Well,  that's  topping,"  said  Berry. 
"  And  now  will  you  come  back  and  get  your 
things  now,  or  shall  we  bring  them  over 
to-morrow  ?  We've  taken  every  care  of 
them."  He  sighed.  "  When  I  think,"  he 
added,  "  that,  but  for  my  good  offices. 
Nobby  would  have  sent  that  treacherous 
drawlatch  away,  not  only  empty,  but  with 
the  modern  equivalent  of  a  flea  in  his  ear, 
I  could  writhe.  When  I  reflect  that  it  was 
I  who  supported  the  swine's  predilection 
for  hard  cash,  I  could  scream.  But  when 
I  remember  that  ever  since  our  purchase  of 
the  shawl,  my  wife  has  never  onca  stopped 
enumerating  and/or  indicating  the  many 
superiorities  which  distinguish  it  from  yours, 
I  want  to  break  something."  He  looked 
round  savagely.  "  Where's  a  grocer's  ?  " 
he  demanded.    "  I  want  some  marmalade." 


A  further  story  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number 
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rr^HE  Commons  are,  and  always  have 
I  been,  extremely  jealous  of  what 
Mr.  Speaker  is  careful  to  claim  as 
"  their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and 
privileges."  They  have  many  times  had 
sharp  words  with  their  Sovereigns,  but 
how  many  of  us  know  that  to  this  day  the 
Commons  shuts  its  door  in  the  face  of  the 
King's  messenger — Black  Rod — when  that 
official  summons  both  Speaker  and  Commons 
to  the  Upper  House,  there  to  hear  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  or  the  'Royal  assent  to 
Bills  ? 

Black  Rod  must  needs  knock  three  times 
at  the  ^  closed  door  with  his  ebony  staff. 
"  Who.  is  there  ?  "  he  hears  from  within  the 
Chamber.    And  onlv  after  a  time-honoured 


parley  is  the  bearer  of  the  King's  "  com- 
mand "  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Commons. 

Little  has  been  written  on  the  domestic 
side  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  but  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  herself  seems  to  need 
a  good  deal  of  creature  comfoits,  if  she  is 
to  operate  efficiently  as  that  "  poHtical 
organism  "  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reminds 
us  is  ''  vital  to  the  freedom  of  the  world." 

There  was  a  time  when  seats  in  the  House 
were  bought  and  sold  like  Church  livings, 
and  when  the  officials  throve  upon  "  perks  " 
and  gratuities — even  forming  "  firms  "  for 
the  transaction  of  private  business  of  great 
profit. 

The    seventeenth-century  House   started 
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work  at  8.30  in  the  morning,  because  the 
problem  of  artificial  light  made  late  sittings 
difficult.  It  is  very  quaint  to  turn  over  the 
old  records  and  read  how  the  obstructionist 
Parnells  and  Biggars  of  that  time  opposed 
the  order  *'  That  candles  now  be  brought 
in."  And  when  the  cry  went  up,  "  Who 
goes  home  ?  "  the  Members  would  make  up 
armed  parties  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  footpads  and  *'  Mohawks,"  who  were 
no  respecters  of  persons. 

The   old   Palace    was    destroyed   by   fire 
in  1834,   owing  to  the   eagerness  of   some 


seats  in  a  narrow  Chamber  which  is  other- 
wise as  perfect  as  science  can  make  it,  alike 
in  acoustics,  hygienics,  and  political  pro- 
cedure. It  is  always  "  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,"  and  as  such  is  under  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  an  hereditary 
officer  of  State.  Both  Chambers  face  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that,  through  intervening 
halls  and  corridors,  the  King's  throne,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Lords,  is  actually  visible 
from  Mr.  Speaker's  Chair  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Commons.  How  many  Members,  I 
wonder,  are  aware  of  this  fact  ? 


THE    TEA    ROOM. 


workmen  to  get  rid  of  bundles  of  '*  tally- 
sticks  "  in  the  House  of  Lords'  stove. 

Nothing  was  left  of  the  ancient  pile  but 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  cloister  and  crypt 
of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  Upon  the  vacant 
site  and  adjoining  ground  rose  the  present 
superb  Gothic  palace  ;  it  cost  £3,000,000, 
and  took  twenty-seven  years  to  complete. 
Yet,  stately  and  splendid  as  all  apartments 
were,  comfort  and  convenience  were  strangely 
lacking.  In  the  Commons  only  about 
350  seats  were  provided  for  670  Members, 
thus  starting  a  game  ot  snatching  or 
reserving  by  means  of  hats  or  tickets,  often 
with  queer  results. 

No  one  can  explain  this   deficiency   of 


Naturally,  in  so  solemn  a  place,  personal 
convenience  and  club  amenities  were  plants 
of  slow  growth.  The  House  of  the  'twenties 
was  a  weird  sight,  with  whiskered  states- 
men in  stock  and  tight  trousers  seated  in 
more  or  less  sedate  rows  under  the  dim 
candelabra.  By  favour  of  the  doorkeepers 
a  few  reporters  huddled  on  a  back  bench 
behind  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  And  a  few 
inquisitive  ladies  peeped  down  from  a  hole 
in  the  roof  above  the  biggest  chandelier, 
little  dreaming  of  a  day  when  one  of 
their  own  sex  would  bow  to  Mr.  Speaker 
as  a  full-blown  Member,  sponsored  by 
an  ex-Prime  Minister,  and  ready  with 
programmes  of  her  own  upon  international 
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peace  and  equal  citizen  rights  between  the 
sexes  ! 

In  the  new  Palace  protest  was  soon 
raised.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  addressed  the 
House  from  the  Gallery,  asking  why  he 
was  a  Member  without  any  "  seat."  The 
Government  Whips  had  a  sort  of  cave  in  a 
lobby  corner,  now  occupied  by  the  busy 
Commons  post-office.  But  improvements 
had  begun.  A  ceiling  of  primrose  glass 
masked  Barry's  fine  arched  roof,  and  now 
made  long  orations  all  too  audible,  with  great 
duellos  between  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  and 
Greek  and  Latin  tags  hurled  back  and  forth 
between  the  titans. 

Reforms  were  fermenting  slowly  in  the 
House.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  buy  a 
membership.  "  Mr.  Legge  can  only  offer 
£400,"  wrote  Lord  North  long  ago.  "  If  he 
comes  in  for  Lostwithiel,  he  will  cost  the 
public  2000  guineas."  Mr.  Gascoyne  had 
bid  £1000  for  Tregony.  The  humble  Labour 
Member  was  very  far  off  indeed.  And  the 
Whigs  sought  popular  favour  by  buying  up 
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Mil.  WILLSHEK,  CATERER   TO  THE   HOUSE. 

seats  officially  and  selling  them  at  high 
prices,  up  to  £6000  apiece. 

The  lure  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  very 
strong,  even  for  a  "  misfit  "  like  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  loved  the  place 
and  w^as  its  leading  cicerone.  In  six  years 
that  courtly  nabob  took  pait  in  2072 
divisions  out  of  a  possible  2118.  "  I  never 
paired  but  once,"  Sir  Richard  told  me,  "  and 
that  was  for  a  State  function  which  I  had 
to  attend." 

He  kept  a  four-page  diary  each  day  ;  but 
this  ex-Indian  Governor  withdrew  at  last, 
to  paint  water-colours  in  his  well-ordered 
house  on  Hampstead  Heath.  "  Parliament," 
Sir  Richard  decided,  "  is  no  adequate  career 
for  a  man  of  my  antecedents  and  position." 

To  Macaulay  the  House  was  "  the  most 
fascinating  and  the  most  terrible  audience 
in  the  world."  It  is  a  merciless  audience 
to  prigs  and  bores,  to  the  pompous  and 
sententious,  to  orators  and  cocksure  expeits 
of  minatory  mien.  These  the  House  will 
desert  with  disconcerting  zest.  That  veteran 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  tells  me  he  once  saw  a 
House  in  which  only  two  Members  were  left, 
besides  himself  ! 

More  tragic  still  was  the  case  of  the 
heroic  Member  who,  when  he  rose,  found  not 
a  Hving  soul  on  the  classic  green  benches, 
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and  no  hearer  at  all  in  the  House  but  im- 
passive Mr.  Speaker — a  man  of  superhuman 
urbanity  and  patience,  who  surely  deserves 
his  rich  rewards  of  £5000  a  year,  a  handsome 
house,  a  large  pension  and  a  peerage  when 
at  length  he  retires  from  the  scene. 

Yet  political  life  calls  many  successful 
men,  and  calls  them  back  after  all  their  dis- 
illusions. Sir  William  Harcouit  gave  up 
£15,000  a  year  at  the  Bar  for  a  political 
career,  and  in  our  own  day  we  see  Lord 
Grey  of  Fallodon  coming  back  into  the 
arena  after  five  years  of  retirement. 

The  South  African  Wa'r  wrought  many 
changes    in    the    House ;     the    stupendous 


for  the  House  of  Commons  the  name  of  ''  the 
finest  club  in  Europe."  Yet  membership  of 
that  "  Club  "  entails  much  contriving  and 
personal  sacrifice. 

This  last  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
money,  so  much  as  demands  upon  a 
harassed  Member's  time  and  tact,  energy 
and  wit  wherewith  he  sustains  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  face  of  an  exigent  and  expectant 
constituency,  whose  people  look  for  all 
things,  from  Gallery  permits  on  a  "  big  " 
night  or  even  tea  on  the  Terrace,  to  sub- 
scriptions to  local  charities,  occasional 
lectures,  attendance-  at  bazaars,  garden- 
parties  and  local  gatherings  of  a  social  or 
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upheaval  of  1914  revolutionised  it  in  many 
ways,  such  as  the  Secret  Sittings  of  1916 
with  closed  doors,  and  with  exhaustive  tests 
as  to  whether  speeches  could  be  heard  by 
"  Strangers  "  outside,  and  a  search  for 
possible  spies  and  intruders,  which  included 
even  the  ventilating  chambers  below.  This 
quest  involved  the  closing  of  the  Members' 
Lobby,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  post-office 
and  one  other  room  from  which  the  con- 
fidential debate  could  be  heard. 

The  gradual  increase  of  responsibility  and 
strain  in  modern  Parhamentary  life  is 
responsible  for  a  corresponding  rise  in 
creature  comforts,  such  as  eventually  gained 


political  nature.  And  lastly  there  is  the 
Member's  travel  and  correspondence,  of 
which  the  Labour  representatives  have 
lately  made  complaint. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
tendency  has  been  to  go  easy  and  relax 
in  the  direction  of  comfoit  in  matters  of 
food  and  dress,  whilst  always  observing 
due  Parliamentary  propriety. 

Gladstone  was  fifty  years  in  the  House 
before  he  took  his  first  meal  there.  For  the 
''  Club  "  was  a  long  time  in  the  making,  and 
all  innovations — such  as  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone's bathrooms — came  as  a  shock  to 
Parliamentary   traditions.      The    dress    of 


Mrs.  Turton. 
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Mr.  Jamea,  Chief  Steward.  Mr.  C.  A.  Collins,  Steward. 
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Members  began  to  be  less  formal  with 
Mr.  Labouchere's  queer  hats  and  caps  and 
^  shabby  clothes. 

Mr.  Speaker  himself  protested  against  the 
outlandish  rig  of  John  Martin  and  Kichard 
Lalor.  Parnell  himself,  once  quite  a  dandy, 
grew  careless  and  eccentric  in  this  way  ;  his 
cardigan  waistcoat  was  the  forerunner  of 
Lord  Kandolph's  brown  boots,  from  which 
official  eyes  were  discreetly  turned  away. 

Then  came  Labour  Members,  whose 
flannel  shirts  and  cloth  caps  showed  the 
passing  of  rigid  Parliamentary  precedents 
in  this  matter  of  outward  showing.     Lord 


thought  they  were  witnessing  an  encounter 
between  two  Members  who  were  settling 
an  over-night  dispute  ! 

Or  Mr.  Speaker  would  go  cycling  down  the 
Embankment.  Once  he  collided  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  picked  him  up 
with  a  wounded  knee  ("  I  fear  I  used  un- 
parliamentary language  i  "),  and  soothed 
the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  with  a  cheery 
"  YouWe  all  right,  my  man  !  "  So  the  break 
with  the  old  order  gradually  became 
complete. 

Long  ago  a  Kitchen  Committee  was 
pressed  for,  with  a  subvention  of  £3000  a 


CHECKING    STOCK    IN    THE    WINE    VAULTS. 


George  Bentinck  would  turn  up  at  a  late 
division  in  the  scarlet  coat  of  a  huntsman. 
Then  the  election  of  1906  added  forty  or 
fifty  more  Labour  Members,  and  the  demo- 
cratisation  of  Parliament  was  complete. 

Even  that  born  Speaker,  Mr.  Lowther 
(now  Lord  Ullswater),  could  lay  aside  his 
wig  and  gown  on  a  sweltering  August  day, 
though  he  was  a  notorious  stickler  for  what 
he  styled  the  *'  sartorial  trappings  "  of  his 
ancient  office.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lowther 
thought  nothing  of  a  bout  with  the  foils  or 
swords  with  a  French  fencing-master  on  the 
Terrace,  in  full  view  of  astonished  spectators 
on    Westminster    Bridge,    who    doubtless 


year.  This  made  the  shilling  dinner  possible  ; 
it  is  now,  alas,  a  pre-war  poitent  which 
Members  will  not  soon  see  again.  It 
included  a  steak,  with  two  vegetables  and 
cheese.  For  three  shillings  an  elaborate 
feast  was  provided,  which  even  the  Soho 
wizards  could  never  hope  to  eclipse. 

Over  the  Committee  a  Parliamentary 
"  Minister  of  the  Interior  "  presides.  He  is 
a  picked  man,  with  a  real  vocation  for  the 
work — always  claiming  new  rooms  and 
privileges.  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  won  the 
handsome  dining  saloon  that  now  bears  his 
name.  He  was  for  ever  encroaching,  alike  in 
the  interests  of  Members,  strangers,  ladies, 
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and  reporters  for  the  Press  and  news 
agencies.  It  was  Mr.  Harcourt  who  filched 
a  superfluous  chamber  from  the  Lords  and 
turned  it  into  a  cosy  club  smoking-room. 

Colonel  Mark  Lockwood  extended  the 
"  club  "  tradition,  and  the  late  Sir  Alfred 
Jacoby  was  quite  the  ideal  "  Minister  of  the 
Interior."  Anxious  as  the  captain  of  a  liner 
in  a  storm,  this  Kitchen  Chief  would  call 
the  head  cook,  M.  Forran,  into  his  private 
room  and  plan  new  and  economical  menus. 
Then  Sir  Alfred  would  go  the  round  of  all 
the  dining  and  tea-rooms,  the  bar  and  the 
smoking-rooms,  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  hotel 
manager  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  his 
guests. 

Soon  it  was  possible  for  a  Member  of 
limited  means  to  entertain  ladies  on  the 
Terrace  with  tea  and  cut  bread-and-butter, 
cake,  the  famous  House  of  Commons  buttered 
buns,  and  strawberries,  too^-all  at  a  cost  of 
only  a  shilling  a  head. 

As  one  goes  round  with  the  Kitchen 
Chairman,  one  notices  a  certain  clannish  or 
tribal  tendency  among  the  convivial  legis- 
lators. One  dining-room  is  used  only  by 
Ministers  and  official  Members.     The  oval 


table  here  has  seen  many  a  quasi-secret 
sitting,  and  the  head  waiter  could  write  a 
book  of  Memoirs  that  would  be  the  season's 
sensation. 

Strangers  may  now  dine  in  the  House, 
and  survey  a  very  mixed  gathering  of 
notables,  mediocrities  and  silent  Members, 
of  whom  one  never  hears  at  all.  This  is  the 
common  resort  of  hungry  habitues.  Yet  even 
here  it  will  be  seen  that  groups  form, 
naturally,  according  to  race  and  creed  and 
the  "  colour  "  of  their  politics.  In  the  days 
before  the  Sinn  Fein  cleavage,  Ireland  had 
a  dining-room  of  her  own — a  keen,  amusing 
company,  often  leavened  with  the  most 
unlikely  elements. 

The  Kitchen  Committee  has  special 
powers  *'to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records."  Its  members  are  amateur  caterers, 
and  they  achieve  results  which  professionals 
might  well  copy.  It  is  non-party  in  its  make- 
up. A  Radical  like  Mr.  Broadhurst  might 
be  seen  working  out  the  cost  of  a  new  dinner- 
menu  with  Mr.  William  Redmond. 

The  price  of  all  beers  is  mysteriously  low  ; 
there  are  wines  and  cigars  at  store  prices, 
or  even  less.  At  one  time  the  House  stocked 
the  wines  of  outside  merchants,  who  used  the 
vaults  as  a  warehouse  for  bulky  bottles, 
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barrels  and  cases.  This  was  very  convenient 
— for  the  merchants.  Diners  at  St.  Stephen's 
paid  for  the  wine  as  they  used  it,  and  they 
])aid  fancy  prices,  too.  Now  the  House  has 
its  own  cellars,  with  stocks  carefully  bought 
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and  checked,  and  sold  at  low  rates.     Later 
on  a  whisky  vat  was  laid  down. 

There  was  a  time  when  not  even  a 
sandwich  could  be  obtained  in  the  Commons 
for  love  or  money.  Then  came  the  casual 
steak  and  chop.  Next  appeared  the  popular 
joint,    with   Johnsonian  trimmings.      Now 


all  the  amenities  of  a  West  End  restaurant 
are  available,  with  a  tariff  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  below  the  normal  charges. 

The  "  Ministry  of  the  Interior  "  has  a 
salaried  manager.  And  this  is  an  anxious 
job.  Mr.  David  Moss  had  three  years  of  it, 
and  it  often  meant  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
with  a  staff  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  assistants. 
The  House  is  subject  to  tides  of  emotion,  to 
calms  and  storms,  to  periods  of  placid  level 
and  furious  excitement. 

Would  the  House  be  counted  out  or  not 
j  ust  at  dinner-time  ?  If  supper  were  prepared, 
say,  for  250  Members,  would  they  all  dash 
home  at  7.15  or  so,  leaving  their  unhappy 
caterer  with  a  loss  of  £40  on  his  hands  ? 
So  the  manager  became  a  student  of  debate. 
You  will  see  him  conferring  with  Mr. 
McCurdy,  the  Chief  Whip,  as  to  the  possible 
length  of  a  sitting,  its  break-up  or  its  dragging 
out. 

The  lord  of  the  Commons  Kitchen 
knows  the  fortunes  of  wordy  war  in  the 
House.  He  must  take  his  courage  in  both 
hands  and  run  risks — as  he  did  on  that 
unique  day  when  Lord  Kitchener  had  his 
famous  "  talk  "  with  200  Members  on  an 
unlucky  Friday,  only  three  days  before  the 
great  soldier  himself  was  engulfed  so 
tragically  in  the  waves. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  lady  Members, 
Viscountess  Astor  and  Mrs.  Wintringham, 
of  Louth,  is  no  great  showing  for  7,000,000 
women  electors  ;  but  the  fuller  representa- 
tion of  their  sex  will  possibly  bring  a 
dining  -  room  of  their  own  and  other 
innovations. 

The  House  has  a  large  domestic  staff  of 
which  outsiders  know  nothing — Mr.  Willsher, 
the  caterer,  for  example,  and  M.  Forran, 
his  energetic  chef,  always  in  white  with 
the  knotted  kerchief  and  high  cap  of  his 
calling.  There  are  the  head  waiter,  Mr. 
Piatt,  a  man  of  ambassadorial  dignity ; 
Mr.  Branford,  the  senior  steward,  Mr. 
Double  of  the  Harcourt  Room,  and  Mr. 
James  of  the  Members'  smoking-room,  and 
a  number  of  feminine  servants,  from  Mrs. 
Kingdom,  the  Commons  housemaid,  to 
Mrs.  Turton,  who  presides  at  the  bar,  where 
hurried  Members  can  obtain  a  snack — a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  sandwich,  or  some 
lager  and  cold  meat — when  urgent  affairs 
in  the  Chamber  render  a  square  meal  at  the 
table  an  impossibility. 

There  are  postal  and  telephone  workers  ; 
the  wine-cellar  staff,  with  many  waitresses 
and  kitchen  hands,  such  as  we  find  in  clubs 
of  less  august  degree.     There  are  servants 
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in  the  cloak-room 
under  Messrs.  Hart 
and  Fry. 

An  official  of 
much  importance 
is  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr 
Bradshaw,  with 
his  technical  staff. 

Over  all  is  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Works. 
And  in  the  splendid 
library  Mr.  Austin 
Smyth  presides 
with  his  courteous 
assistants,  Messrs. 
Jarvis  Firmin  and 
J.  H.  Beaseley. 
Here  you  will  see 
imposing  globes, 
maps  on  rollers, 
and  a  world  of 
Blue  Books  for 
reference.  But  that  does  not  prevent  the 
library  from  being  also  a  "  domestic  "  place, 
where  the  weary  Member  can  doze  in  a  deep, 
luxurious  armchair  over  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine.  That  Member  is  now  perfectly 
housed  and  cared  for,  alike  in  the  hygienic 
and  culinary  senses.  


ELECTKIC    LIGHT     DIMMER,     FOR    THE    GRADATION    OF    LIGHT    IN     THE    HOUSE. 


Only  once,  and  that  in  Gladstone's 
ponderous  day,  did  a  drowsy  legislator 
startle  a  crowded  House  with  the  groans 
and  howls  of  a  nightmare,  due  to  indigestion 
and  inferior  food,  bolted  anyhow  or  smuggled 
in  in  paper — as  once  the  reporters  had  to  do 
in  times  when  they  were  outcasts,  officially 
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ignored  or  at  least  tolerated  and  dependent 
upon  the  doorkeepers  for  a  bit  of  food.  Now 
the  scribes  have  dining  and  smoking-rooms 
of  their  own,  as  befits  a  service  which  often 
costs  the  newspapers  £30,000  for  a  single 
session's  labour. 

It  may  be  guessed  that  the  task  of  house- 
keeping for  the  Commons  is  one  of  great 
difficulty.  An  unexpected  all-night  sitting 
is  recalled  which  found  the  unhappy  caterer 
with  a  larder  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's. 
He  sent  out  cabs  to  scour  the  West  End, 
and  they  sailed  into  the  Yard  at  last  with 
2000  eggs,  900  pats  of  butter,  and  piles  of 
bread,  sugar,  coffee  and  tea.  .  .  .  Yet  still 
the  House  sat  on !  Then  breakfasts  were 
called  for.  Other  envoys  tore  out  upon 
wheels  for  dried  fish  and  jams,  bacon,  and 
milk  in  gallon  jars. 

Then,  luckily,  the  oratorical  flood  subsided, 
and  with  it  the  distracted  manager  sank 
upon  an  Ararat  of  peace  in  his  own  room. 
These  ordeals  are  unknown  to  the  visitor 
who  dines  or  takes  tea  on  that  wonderful 
Terrace,  with  its  Gothic  background  of  the 
Palace ;  the  river  below,  and  St.  Paul's 
downstream,  the  great  hospital  opposite, 
and  faither  along  the  historic  Lollard's 
Tower  and  Lambeth  Palace. 

Some  25,000  lunches  will  be  served  in  a 
season,  with  37,000  dinners,  perhaps  1000 
suppers  and  quite  50,000  teas — to  say 
nothing  of  8000  quick  meals  at  the  busy 
bar.  About  £20,000  is  the  turnover.  Some 
£4000  goes  in  salaries  and  wages  to  the 
staff.  The  quantity  of  drinks  and  smokes 
varies  curiously  with  the  weather.  Nothing 
is  wasted  ;  even  the  refuse- tubs  return  their 
(juota  of  cash  to  the  Kitchen  Committee. 

The  original  caterer  was  the  famous 
Bellamy,  whose  mutton  pies  the  dying  Pitt 
could  praise  as  a  last  memory  of  Parlia- 
mentary joys.  This  Bellamy  was  Deputy 
Housekeeper  in  the  old  days,  and  made  a 
fat  thing  out  of  the  post  himself.  He  was 
lauded  in  the  "  KolHad  "  : — 

In  vain  had  Bellamy  prepared  the  meat, 
In  v^ain  the  porter — Bramher  could  not  eat ! 

Bellamy's  son  succeeded  his  father,  and 
gave  evidence  about  the  Kitchen  when 
reforms  were  afoot.  As  wine  merchants,  the 
Bellamys  drove  a  fine  trade  in  the  House, 
even  after  a  kitchen  and  a  dining-room  had 
been  found  for  them,  and  money  provided 
for  the  servants.  Members  paid  Is.  for  a 
sandwich.  Cold  meat,  salad  and  some  tart 
ran  into  35.  M,  And  for  2.9.  more  the 
ravenous  legislator  could  regale  himself  on 


steaks,  veal  pies  and  chops,   with  sweets 
and  salad,  pickles,  beer  and  toasted  cheese. 

But  Bellamy  charged  \s.  M.  for  a  glass 
of  negus,  and  IO5.  for  a  bottle  of  claret. 
Those  were  the  days  of  deep  drinking,  and 
speeches  that  were  five  hours  long  ! 

Vastly  different  are  conditions  to-day  in 
a  House  where  economy  is  the  one  slogan 
in  a  business-Uke  assembly  whose  Members 
are  mostly  men  of  few  words  and  small 
means. 

The  dinner-hour  in  high  Session  is  a  time 
of  keen  animation,  with  the  Whips  of  all 
shades  hurrying  to  and  fro  through  the 
lobbies  and  dining  and  smoking-rooms,  with 
their  eye  upon  "  difficult  "  members  of  the 
flock.  Indicators  tell  who  is  speaking  in  the 
Chamber.  Cheers  and  laughter  are  heard  in  a 
place  of  marvellous  acoustic  properties. 

And  then  come  the  division-bells,  with 
that  headlong  scurrying  of  Members  which 
induced  Mr.  Speaker  Gully  to  build  a 
separate  staircase  for  the  strangers  and 
ladies,  whose  leisurely  progress  blocked  the 
urgent  business  of  the  House. 

No  account  of  the  domestic  side  of  life 
in  the  House  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  how  the  Chamber  is  warmed, 
cooled,  and  ventilated.  Energy  depends 
upon  the  fitness  of  the  700  odd  Members, 
and  extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken 
to  render  the  air  as  invigorating  as  possible. 
Far  underneath  the  Chamber  are  great 
boilers  like  those  of  an  ocean  liner.  The 
air  is  warmed  and  washed  ;  it  is  iced  in 
summer,  and  the  London  fog  is  carefully 
filtered  through  cotton-wool.  Electric  fans 
have  been  installed  since  that  early  influenza 
epidemic  of  many  years  ago. 

But  the  first  step  was  a  Commission  in 
the  early  'eighties,  under  Sir  Henry  Eoscoe. 
This  was  concerned  with  the  drainage  of 
the  House ;  and  much  burrowing  was 
necessary,  since  Sir  Charles  Barry's  plans 
were  not  to  be  had — on  account,  it  was 
said,  of  the  Government's  having  cut  down 
his  architect's  fee. 

It  was  soon  shown  that  occupants  of  the 
House  were  breathing  sewer  gas  !  However, 
Shone's  ejectors  soon  cured  that,  on  lines 
laid  down  by  Professor  Carnelly.  Next 
came  Sir  Michael  Foster  with  a  warning 
upon  microbes  ;  so  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  scientific  counsel.  Already  the  oaken 
.  roof  had  been  given  a  novel  ceiling,  which 
not  only  lighted  and  ventilated  the  Chamber, 
but  also  acted  as  a  sounding-board  for  the 
most  halting  of  speeches.  * 

The  floor  is  not  solid,  but  of  perforated 
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ironwork,  covered  with  a  mesh  of  fine- 
thread  matting.  Through  this  fresh  air  is 
drawn  in  from  the  river  Terrace,  and  after 
being  most  elaborately  treated  in  the  depths 
below  the  House,  according  to  the  prevailing 
weather,  it  is  delivered  to  the  assembly  above 
as  chemically  pure  as  any  air  of  the  Alpine 
heights  or  seashore. 

Even  the  lighting  arrangements  are  under 
the  care  of  a  skilled  superintendent.  An 
electric  ''  dimmer "  permits  the  light  to 
grow  as  the  daylight  fades,  instead  of  being 
turned  on  abruptly  to  the  full  glow.    There 


are  no  murmurs  of  "  More  Light,"  but  hght 
upon  the  ''  terrible  problems  of  the  modern 
world,"  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  lattly 
alluded,  must  come  from  the  human  mind 
and  not  from  any  machines. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  secure  the 
photographs  which  are  here  reproduced,  or 
the  facts  set  out  in  these  pages.  Nearly  a 
hundred  negatives  were  exposed  in  three  or 
four  weeks.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the 
officials,  one  and  all  for  their  kindly  aid 
and  co-operation  in  the  compiling  of  this 
article. 


MU.    HENUY    DAY    AT    WORK. 


FOEMEN    FORGIVEN 

A    CHRISTMAS    STORY 

By    OWEN    OLIVER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    CAMPBELL 


TWO  days  before  Christmas  old  Mr. 
Baynes  took  to  his  bed.  He 
announced,  through  his  faithful 
housekeeper,  that  he  should  leave  it  for 
the  village  churchyard ;  but  the  big  young 
doctor,  who  had  just  succeeded  old  Dr. 
Smith,  declared  that  it  was  only  influenza, 
and  he  would  be  up  in  a  few  days. 

"  You  mustn't  pay  any  attention  to  his 
croakings,"  he  said  cheerfully.  ''  Russian 
influenza  always  has  a  depressing  effect. 
Keep  him  warm  and  feed  him  well,  and  don't 
let  him  worry  more  than  you  can  help.  The 
physic  ?  Oh,  yes  !  Get  him  to  take  it,  if  he 
doesn't  make  too  much  fuss  ;  but  if  he  does, 
it  doesn't  matter  so  much  about  the  physic." 

"  Enough  to  make  old  Dr.  Smith  turn  in 
his  grave  to  hear  a  doctor  speak  of  medicine 
like  that !  "  the  housekeeper  told  Mrs.  Mead. 
"  And  telling  me  to  pay  no  attention  to 
what  the  master  says  !  Apart  from  all  he's 
done  for  me,  it  stands  to  reason  that  I'd  pay 
more  attention  to  an  old  gentleman  of 
seventy  than  to  a  young  man  who  can't  be 
much  more  than  five- and- twenty.  '  Going 
on  Christmas  Day,'  the  Master  says,  and 
he  ought  to  know  his  own  feelings." 

**  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  village," 
Mrs.  Mead  observed.  "He's  always  taken 
the  lead  in  everything,  since  he  left  the 
profession  and  settled  down  here,  where  he 
was  born.  Came  back  to  the  old  place  after 
thirty  years." 

During  those  thirty  years  Mr.  Alfred 
Baynes  had  been  Signor  Alfredo  Benoni,  the 
leading  tenor  of  various  travelling  opera 
companies,  and  he  had  done  quite  well  in 
his  profession.  He  had  a  good  voice,  though 
he  was  not  a  Caruso,  and  he  was  very  nearly 
first-rate  as  an  artiste — a  man  who  lived  for 
music.  He  had  not  married,  and  he  had  not 
been  entirely  improvident,  so  he  retired  a 
rich  man  by  the  standard  of  Littleville.   He 


was  also  a  very  energetic  person,  by  their 
sleepy  standard,  and  he  soon  became  a 
leader  in  local  affairs — vice-chairman  of 
the  district  council,  president  of  the 
literary  society — ^into  which  he  introduced 
females,  concerts,  dances,  cricket,  football, 
swimming  and  cards — and  honorary  choir- 
master of  the  church.  His  greatest  pleasure 
was  to  teach  the  young  people  to  sing,  and 
he  took  a  kindly  interest  in  all  their  doings. 

"  Ah,"  the  housekeeper  agreed,  '*  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  indeed  when  he  goes.  Not  that 
he  wishes  it.  '  Tell  them  not  to  trouble  about 
me,  Mrs.  Ryder,'  he  says.  '  I  wanted  them 
happy  while  I  was  living,  and  I'll  want  the 
same  dead.  Business  as  usual,  even  if 
the  shop  has  a  couple  of  shutters  up.  Ask 
the  Vicar  on  no  account  to  alter  the  choral 
service  ;  and  remind  Nellie  Thomas  that 
her  solo  starts  between  the  third  and  fourth 
beats,  not  on  either  of  them,  and  not  to  try 
to  sing  with  her  mouth  half  shut ;  and 
caution  Bob  Harlow  to  take  his  breaths 
where  I've  marked  the  score  in  pencil.'  He 
keeps  telling  me  that.  His  mind  is  always 
on  the  Christmas  music." 

''  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  choir  went 
round  and  sang  to  him,"  Mrs.  Mead  thought. 
"  Annie  will  be  home  for  Christmas,  and 
I  shall  tell  her  it's  her  duty  to  join  in,  even 
if  there's  some  in  the  choir  she  wouldn't 
wish  to  meet." 

''  Ah,"  said  the  housekeeper,  *'  it  isn't 
the  choir  he  wants  so  much  as  *  My  Four,' 
as  he  calls  them — your  Annie  and  Nellie 
Thomas,  and  Peter  Richards  and  Bob 
Harlow.  He's  wandering  in  his  mind,  and 
doesn't  notice  the  trouble  between  them. 
'  Tell  them  to  come  and  sing  some  carols  to 
me  before  I  go,'  he  says — and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Mrs.  Mead,  that's  what  brought 
me  to  see  you — '  I've  often  told  them  they 
should  sing  the  little  thing  of  my  own  to  me 
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for  my  parting  song.'  "  The  housekeeper 
wiped  her  eyes.  **  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell 
him  he'd  never  hear  them  sing  together  any 
more.  He  always  declared  their  quartettes 
were  the  best  he'd  ever  got  out  of  any  four 
he'd  taught.  They  blended  so  well,  he 
considered." 

"  I  doubt,"  Mrs.  Mead  remarked,  "  if 
Annie  will  sing  with  Bob,  even  in  the  choir, 
though  I  shall  tell  her  she  ought  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  in  the  Four  I  know  she  won't. 
Come  to  that,  I  don't  suppose  Bob  would 
with  her.  I  don't  put  all  the  blame  on  his 
shoulders,  though  she  is  my  daughter,  and 
a  good  girl  to  me.  ^  Six  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other,  my  girl,'  I  told  her, 
'  and  them  that  can't  agree  single  won't 
agree  married.'  Even  if  they  would  sink 
a  point  for  the  old  Master,  Peter  and  Nellie 
wouldn't.  There's  no  half-way  with  people 
of  their  tempers  !  I'd  like  to  hear  them  all 
sing  together  again  myself.  I'll  never 
forget  them  at  the  performance  of  '  Elijah  ' 
that  Mr.  Baynes  got  up.  *  Cast  thy  Burden 
upon  the  Lord  !  '   Beautiful !  " 

"  It's  one  of  the  things  he  wants  them  to 
sing,"  the  housekeeper  stated — ''that  and 
*  Lead,  kindly  Light ' — the  simple  one, 
not  the  Dykes  tune ;  he  holds  that's  too 
artificial,  though  I  like  it  best  myself — and 
the  carol  that  he  composed.  I  was  to  arrange 
it  with  them.  *  Under  my  window,'  he  says, 
'  if  it's  fine,  but  tell  them  to  stand  beneath 
the  porch,  and  open  the  front  door  if  it 
rains.  They  can  come  up  afterwards  and 
have  a  dying  old  man's  blessing.  I  always 
thought  to  sing  at  their  weddings,  with  the 
little  bit  of  voice  that's  left.  But  I  shan't 
sing  any  more.  .  .  Not  any  more.  .  .'  Fair 
broke  me  down,  the  way  he  said  that,  and 
Susan,  too,  that  I'd  had  in  to  do  the  grate, 
before  the  doctor  came.  If  you'll  believe  me, 
Mrs.  Mead,  I  had  to  send  Susan  out  in  the 
woodshed  to  cry.  She  made  such  a  noise 
that  he  could  have  heard  her  anywhere  in 
the  house." 

"  Annie  will  be  fair  upset,"  Mrs.  Mead 
thought.  *'  Wonderful  attached  to  him,  she 
was,  and  grateful  to  him  for  getting  her  the 
place  in  the  company  she's  been  with.  Her 
father  hates  her  gadding  about  with  theatre 
people,  but  the  girl  was  determined  to  go 
away  from  Bob.  You  tell  Mr.  Baynes  she'll 
come  and  see  him,  and  sing  him  some  of 
her  new  pieces,  but  don't  let  him  harp  upon 
the  carols.  She'd  never  join  in  with  Bob. 
That's  off  for  good  and  all." 

"  Well,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  I've 
given  his  message ;    and  I  wouldn't  like  to 


have  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  refused  the 
last  thing  asked  by  a  dying  man.  and  you 
can  tell  her  that  from  me." 

She  went  on  to  see  Mr.  Richards,  the 
blacksmith,  and  father  of  Peter,  who  had 
gone  off  to  the  Fair-Fuller  Opera  Company, 
whose  manager  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Baynes. 

"  Well,"  the  blacksmith  said,  taking  off 
his  cap  and  rubbing  his  head,  "  Peter  is 
a-coming  home  for  Christmas,  though  he's 
got  to  leave  early  on  Boxing  Day  for  one 
of  their  matineys.  He'll  be  mortal  sorry 
about  your  governor.  We'll  all  be.  He'd 
do  anything   in   reason  for  the  old   chap, 

but    as    for    singing    with   that    gel 

Slapped  his  face,  the  young  hussy  ! 
Nice  little  party  to  sing  church  solos,  ain't 
she  ?  But  I  don't  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  was 
all  her  fault,  and  a  clout  wouldn't  hurt  a 
great  lump  like  him.  I  ain't  going  to  say 
nothing  against  my  boy — and  no  cause  to, 
so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  thank  God — ^but 
he's  got  his  mother's  temper.  Mind  you, 
I'd  have  given  my  eyes  to  get  her  back,  and 
put  up  with  it  !  That  hot  sort  makes  up 
quick,  and  a  nice  way  of  doing  it  his 
mother    had.      She    was    a   little  woman, 

not    up    to    my   shoulder,   and Lor, 

I  am  running  on  !  You've  got  all  your 
senses,  Mrs.  Ryder  ;  not  half  artful,  you 
ain't,  eh  ?  If  you  could  put  it  into 
Nellie's  head  to  say  half  a  word  to  Pete 
about  humouring  the  old  gentleman,  he'd 
say  the  other  ninety-nine  and  a  half.  He's 
a  well-meaning  chap,  Peter  is.  And  the 
little  gel  doesn't  mean  any  harm.  Fd  have 
got  on  all  right  with  her  as  a  daughter  ;  but 
you  and  me,  Mrs.  Ryder,  are  the  sort  that 
can  get  on  with  anyone.  Peter  and  Nellie 
Thomas  aren't.  The  Lord  had  to  make  the 
world  interesting, and  so  He  made  differences 
in  folk." 

"  And  the  devil,"  the  housekeeper 
observed,  "  makes  differences  between 
them." 

"  I  suppose,"  the  blacksmith  thought, 
*'  he  was  chosen  because  he  was  good  at 
his  job  !  I'm  feared  he's  properly  dished 
this  carol  singing." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  the  housekeeper  agreed. 

She  was  confirmed  in  her  opinion  when 
she  saw  Nellie  Thomas  on  the  subject. 
Nellie  was  ready  to  come  and  sing  to  the 
dear  old  Master  ''till  she  dropped."  She 
vowed  to  start  her  Christmas  solo  between 
the  beats,  or  never  forgive  herself,  and  to 
"  open  her  mouth  like  an  oven."  She 
volunteered  to  come  and  take  turns  nursing 
Mr.  Baynes,  or  to  do  housework  or  anything 
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that  would  help.  (The  housekeeper  said 
that  she  would  accept  the  kind  offer,  if 
necessary.  She  thought  that  she  wasn't 
going  to  have  any  stranger  ''  messing 
about  "  in  the  house  !)  But  wild  horses 
wouldn't  drag  her  to  sing  with  that 
fellow,  not  even  to  the  dear,  dear  old 
Master. 

*'  Well,"  the  housekeeper  told  her,  *'  you 
won't  have  the  chance  much  longer." 

"  The  Doctor  says  he'll  get  over  it," 
Nellie  remarked. 

"  And  what,"  the  housekeeper  inquired, 
"  does  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty 
know  about  the  constitution  of  an  old  man  of 
seventy  ?  Seventy-one  next  August  !  You 
wait  till  you're  his  age.  Then  you'll  know 
something — if  you're  ever  going  to.  I 
wonder  you've  the  face  to  go  and  sing  in 
church  with  an  unforgiving  heart,  that 
I  do  !  Every  time  I  go  there  I  make  a  point 
of  forgiving  my  enemies." 

**  The  same  ones  ?  "  Nellie  inquired 
pertly. 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  the  housekeeper 
said  with  dignity,  ''  I  make  fresh  ones  every 
week .    I  haven't  a  hard  disposition  like  you. ' ' 

She  went  on  to  see  Bob  Harlow,  but 
found  that,  hearing  of  the  illness  of  the 
choirmaster,  he  had  gone  to  Lohengrin 
Cottage — Mr.  Baynes  had  named  his  house 
after  his  favourite  part — and  he  was  just 
coming  out  when  she  reached  the  gate. 

''  I  suppose,"  she  greeted  him,  '^  he's 
told  you  about  the  carols  that  he  wants — 
'  Cast  thy  Burden  '  and  the  rest  ?  " 

Bob  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  *'  yes.  They  were  always 
his  favourites." 

"  And  who  he  wants  to  sing  them  ?  " 
Bob  nodded  again.  "  They  were  always  his 
favourites,  too.  It  wasn't  only  your  singing 
that  he  liked." 

"  I  know.    He  doesn't  realise " 

'^  He'll  soon  realise  more  than  you  and 
me — realise  about  people  who  wouldn't 
stop  quarrelling  in  the  face  of  death ;  went 
on  bearing  malice  when " 

**  I  don't,"  Bob  denied — *'  not  bear  malice. 
I  wouldn't  hurt  Annie,  or  wish  her  harm, 
quite  the  other  way.  She's  as  nice  a  girl  as 
ever  breathed,  and  the  best  contralto  voice 
I  ever  heard,  though  careless  at  following 
music.  I  used  to  jog  her  arm  to  tell  her  when 
to  come  in.  Well,  we've  quarrelled,  once 
and  for  all." 

"  Whose  fault  ?  "  the  housekeeper  wanted 
to  know. 

''  I'm  not  a  fair  judge,  am  I  ?    Anyhow, 


thinors  were  said  that- 


Well,  never  mind. 
It's  not  malice — not  on  my  side,  and  I 
hope  not  on  hers.  Annie  has  a  good  heart. 
I  dare  say  she  might  do  it  for  the  old  Master, 
but  it  would  feel — awkward." 

*'  I  suppose,"  the  housekeeper  said,  *'  it 
feels  pretty  awkward  to  die." 

*'  We'll  all  come  to  it,"  he  remarked. 

"  Seems  easier  when  it's  a  long  way  off," 
the  housekeeper  observed.  "  Mr.  Baynes 
is  nigh  to  it,  if  he  knows  his  own  feelings. 
And  he  wants  to  hear  his  Four,  that  he  was 
so  proud  of,  sing  to  him  before  he  goes.  I 
always  looked  upon  you  as  the  most  peaceful 
of  the  four.  Bob,  and  if  you'd  speak  to  the 
others "    * 

"  No  use,"  Bob  refused.  ''  You  know  what 
Peter  and  Nellie  are,  and  perhaps  you 
haven't  seen  Annie  in  a  temper  ?  Well, 
I  have  !  He'll  forget  all  about  it,  I  expect. 
Seems  wandering  in  his  mind  a  good  bit. 
Couldn't  make  him  seem  to  understand 
that  it  was  off  between  Annie  and  me ; 
made  me  fetch  that  photo  of  her  when  she 
was  sixteen — the  one  with  the  pigtail.  '  Some 
day,'  he  says,  '  you  and  she  may  have 
a  girl  like  that.  Think  of  what  I  taught  you 
when  you  teach  her  to  sing.  She  ought  to 
have  a  voice  like  your  Annie.'  "  Bob  turned 
away  and  gulped.  "  Pretty  voice  Annie  had," 
he  said  unsteadily.  "  She  and  Peter  were 
the  best  of  us.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  they've 
improved  a  lot  now.  They  won't  mind 
singing  to  the  old  man.  For  the  matter  of 
that,  I  don't  suppose  Nellie  would  object  to 
coming  with  me.  You  put  that  into  his 
head,  Mrs.  Byder — that  we'll  sing  him  some 
duets,  like  that.  Quartettes  are  off,  for  his 
Four." 

"  'Tain't  any  use  giving  people  what 
they  don't  want,"  the  housekeeper  said. 
''  I  see  that  I've  got  to  tell  him  that  you 
won't  come.    He'll  take  it  hard." 

He  took  it  very  quietly,  however — just 
turned  away  to  the  wall  and  said  nothing. 
The  Doctor  arrived  soon  afterwards. 

He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  boyishness 
when  he  came  downstairs  and  motioned 
the  housekeeper  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  He's  worse  1  "  she  asked,  with  a  gasp. 

"  Yes,"  the  Doctor  owned.  ''  The  in- 
fluenza is  better,  but  he's  worse.  What's 
troubling  him  ?  " 

The  housekeeper  told  him. 

*'  He  knew  from  the  first  he  was  going," 
she  concluded,  "  and  he  always  declared 
they  would  sing  his  '  swan  song.'  That's 
what  we  called  it  in  opera.  I  was  in  the 
chorus  in  his  company,  and  my  voice  going 
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ofi,  when  lie  retired  he  took  me  for  house- 
keeper. I  never  met  anyone  like  him  for 
doing  things  for  people.  He  knew  he  was 
going." 

**  He  wasn't  going  !  "  the  Doctor  cried. 
**  If  you  ask  me,  he  didn't  even  think  so. 
He  meant  them  to  join  together  to  sing  the 
swan  song,  just  to  reconcile  them,  bring 
them  together  !     See  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  like  him,"  the  housekeeper 
owned ;  "  just  like  him !  Doctor,  you 
understand  a  lot  for  a  young  man." 

"  Doctoring  makes  you,"  he  explained. 
"  Makes  you!  "  He  paced  up  and  down  the 
room.  "  There  are  people  who  say  that 
the  body  keeps  the  soul  alive.  Faugh !  The 
soul  keeps  the  body  alive  just  as  often.  He's 
an^old  man,  Mrs.  Ryder.  He  can't  stand 
worry,  just  when  he  needs  all  his  spirits  to 
flog  his  old  body  along  a  bit  longer.  This 
disappointment  might — I  don't  say  it  will, 
but  we  can't  have  him  disappointed. 
They've  got  to  sing  to  him.  Even  if  he  dies, 
the  good  old  chap  deserves  to  die  happy  !  " 

"I've  spoken  to  them  and  their  people. 
Doctor,  and  I  can't  make  them  sing,"  the 
housekeeper  said. 

"  Well,"  the  Doctor  said,  "  I'm  going  to 
have  a  try."  He  got  out  his  note-book. 
"  Let's  have  their  names  and  addresses. 
That's  right.  Now,  you  tell  him  that  you 
beheve  they  will  come  and  sing  to  him — his 
Four.  He's  got  five  good  singers,  Mrs. 
Ryder."  He  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 
"  There's  you  !  " 

"  Six,"  the  old  dame  amended.  *'  God 
bless  you.  Doctor  1  Ah,  there's  many 
a  good  singer  that  can't  sing  !  " 

The  Doctor  called  at  Miss  Thomas's  that 
afternoon — it  was  Christmas  Eve — and 
plunged  straight  into  his  subject. 

*'  I  have  come  to  you  about  Mr.  Baynes," 
he  announced.  "  I  think  his  housekeeper 
has  spoken  to  you.  He  is  an  old  man,  down 
with  influenza,  very  depressed,  and  if  he 
is  worried — say,  '  worries  himself,'  if  you 
like  ;  the  results  are  the  same — I  can't 
answer  for  the  consequences.  You  know 
what  he  is  worrying  about  ?  " 

*'  Well,"  said  Miss  Thomas  sharply,  "  you 
don't  know  all  about  it,  or  you  wouldn't — 
I  nearly  said  '  interfere.'  " 

*'  I  understand,"  the  Doctor  continued 
determinedly,  "  that  Mr.  Baynes  trained 
a  quartette  party  whom  he  calls  his  *  Four,' 
and  that  he  is  very  anxious  that  they  should 
come  and  sing  to  him,  but  that  they  have 
had  a  little — shall  we  say  *  a  professional 
difference '  ?  " 


"  It  wasn't  professional,"  Miss  Thomas 
stated  icily.    "  It  was  private.'' 

She  gave  the  Doctor  a  dagger  glance. 

**  One  intrudes  even  upon  privacy,"  the 
Doctor  informed  her,  "  when  help  is  required 
for  a  dying  person.  I  suppose  '  death  ' 
seems  only  a  name  to  a  young  lady  like 
you  ?  I  am  not  many  years  older,  Miss 
Thomas,  but  I  have  stood  by  a  good  many 
death-beds.  He's  just  worrying  his  life 
away  for  the  sound  of  some  voices  that  he 
loves " 

Miss  Thomas  used  her  handkerchief 
quickly. 

"  If  I  would,  the  others  wouldn't,"  she 
protested  tearfully. 

"  If  I  told  him  that  one.  voice  was  at  his 
service  ?  "  the  Doctor  suggested. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Yes!  What  a  dreadful 
man  you  are,  Doctor,  for  getting  your  own 
way  !  I  don't  think  they  will  come,  but 
I  will." 

"Good!"  cried  the  Doctor.  "You're 
a  jolly  little  sport.  Miss  Thomas  !  You 
realise  the  necessity  of  good  feeling — well, 
apparent  good  feeling — in  his  presence."     • 

"  So  long  as  other  people — if  they  come — 
realise  that  it  is  only  apparent,"  she  agreed. 
"  You  can  make  that  clear  to — anyone 
else." 

''I  see,"  the  Doctor  said.  "Apparent, 
except  for  the  general  feeling  of  good- will 
at  Christmas-time.     Eh  1  " 

"  You  needn't  mention  that,"  she  told 

him,     "  though Oh,    well,     I'm    not 

entirely  a  cat  !  Neither  is  Pe  —  Mr. 
Richards." 

"  That,"  laughed  the  Doctor,  "  is  what 
I  relied  upon." 

He  saw  Bob  Harlow  next.  They  were 
already  acquainted  through  football. 

"  I've  come  to  you  about  poor  old 
Baynes,"  he  announced.  "He  is  an  old 
man,  and  influenza  is  very  depressing  " — 
he  shook  his  head — "  especially  this  Russian 
influenza.  What  he  needs  is  the  heart  to 
fight  it.  He's  set  his  mind  on  a  serenade 
from  you  and  your  friends.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  a  *  parting  song,'  but  my  idea  is,  it 
would  buck  him  up,  and  he'd  pull  through. 
Fine  constitution  !  I  know  there  are  little 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  your  making  up 
a  party  together,  but " 

"  Little  difficulties  !  "  cried  Bob.  "  You 
don't  understand.  Doctor." 

"  I  think  I  do,"  the  Doctor  claimed 
slowly,  "  because — well,  my  fiancee  and 
I  got  to  loggerheads  just  before  I  came  here. 
All  the  same,  I  don't  think  she'd  refuse  to 


help  me  in  a  matter  like  this.  And  you 
won't  ?    Eh  ?  " 

"  I'd  come  if  the  others  would,"  Bob 
said,  '*  but  they  wouldn't,  and " 

"  Miss  Thomas  is  coming,"  the  Doctor 
observed. 

"What?"  Bob  cried.  ''Nellie!  And 
I  thought  she'd  be  the  last  !  It  shows  that 
you  never  know  people  !  Perhaps  none  of 
us  did."    He  sighed. 

"  I  haven't  asked  the  others  yet,"  the 
Doctor  told  him  briskly.     "  I  don't  think 


*'Then  the  four  tramped  in.     *  Master!  .  .  .  Dear  old 

Master  !  .  .  .  Dear   old  fraud  !      You  aren't  going  to 

"  part "  yet !    You'll  be  fit  by  the  New  Year.' " 


they  arrive  in  the  town  till  the  five  fifty- 
two.  I  should  imagine  they  would  readily 
consent.  I  take  it  you  won't  be  the  only 
one  to  stand  out  ?  " 

''  Certainly  not,"  Bob  promised.  ''  You 
will  make  it  plain — as  plain  as  you  delicately 
can — that  the  proposal  has  not — er — 
emanated  from  me,  and  that  I  have  no 
thought  of — er " 

" Exactly," theDoctor agreed.  "Exactly!" 

He  met  Peter  and  Annie  at  the  railway 
station.  They  had  encountered  at  the 
junction  and  finished  the  journey  together. 
He  introduced  himself  and  explained 
briefly  what  he  wanted  of  them. 

"  I  would,  of  course,"  Peter  said  directly, 
"  but,  my  dear  sir,  it  takes  four  to  make 
a  quartette." 

"  I've  secured  two  of  them,"  the  Doctor 
stated.     "  Miss  Thomas " 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Peter.  "  She  !  Well, 
she's  a  little  sport,  anyway.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  sing  with  her — in  this  cause. 


nearly  crazy  with  me.  It  will  be  awk- 
ward to  meet  at  any  of  our  people's, 
because  they  might  think  —  what  we 
don't  mean.  That  is  quite  understood,  of 
course." 

"  Quite,"  the  Doctor  agreed.  "  Quite. 
I've  been  through  it  myself,  Miss  Mead." 
He  sighed.  "  What  do  you  say  to  my  house  ? 
I've  a  piano." 

II  Oh,  you  play  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  Someone  else  did — does.  I 
was  going  to  get  married,  and  bought  some 
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"  All ! '   said  the   choirmaster.      '  Ah !  .  .  .  Discords   all  resolved   in  harmouy,  eh  ? '      lie   smiled  rouud 

at  them." 


I  ani  sure  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  her,  as 
no  doubt  she  told  you." 

*'  She  didn't  put  it  quite  that  way,"  the 
Doctor  demurred.  "  She  is,  as  you  say, 
^  sport,  like  you  and  Mr.  Harlow.  Miss 
Mead  is,  too,  of  course  ?  " 

*'  Not  '  of  course,'  "  Annie  denied,  "  but 
I  can't  help  myself  in  this  case.  We 
ought  to  try  over.  I'm  so  bad  at  *  enter- 
ing.' Bob — I  mean  Mr.  Harlow — always 
coached  me,  and  now  the  prompter  gets 


of  the  furniture,  but  now  it's  off.  Shall  we 
say  eight-thirty  ?  " 

They  met  at  the  Doctor's  accordingly. 
They  all  behaved  very  nicely — made  no 
foolish  pretence  of  being  "  misters  "  and 
*'  misses  "  to  one  another. 

"  You've  been  a  sport,  Nellie,"  Richards 
said, ''  and  made  me  one.  A  happy  Christmas 
to  you.  I'm  rather  glad  that  we've  been 
made  to  break  our  silly  vows  of  '  never 
speaking  again.'    Apart  from  anything  else, 
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we  were  friends  from  the  time  we  were  kids. 
Let's  remember  that." 

*^  Thank  you,  Peter,"  Nellie  acknow- 
ledged. ''  You  make  it  easy.  I  thought  you 
would." 

"  Eemember,  Annie,"  Harlow  said,  "  I'm 
still  only  a  poor  amateur.  Glad  you're 
doing  so  well.  You  ought  to  with  a  voice 
like  yours.  We  won't  cut  each  other  in  the 
street  in  future,  eh  ?  Rather  absurd,  don't 
you  think  ?  " 

"  Only  makes  people  laugh  at  us,"  Annie 

agreed.   *'  I Oh,  don't  let  us  say  things ! 

I  feel  like  crying.  He  was  always  so  proud 
of  his  Four,  and — I'm  nearly  as  bad  as  ever 
at  *  coming  in.'  You'll  have  to  prompt  me, 
like  you  always  did." 

*^  I  used  to  squeeze  your  arm,"  Bob 
reminded  her,  "  but  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
like " 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  do,"  she  cried, 
"  so  long  as  we  satisfy  him  !  I  am  so  nervous 
about  it  !  " 

"  Come  on  !  "  Peter  called.  *'  Let's  get 
on  with  it.  I've  found  the  music  at  the 
church,  but  it's  rather  a  crawly  copy  of  the 
old  man's  own  carol,  and  he'll  be  very 
critical  of  that.   It  isn't  easy,  mind  you." 

'*  You  used  to  say  it  was,"  Nellie  reminded 
him. 

*'  Yes,"  he  agreed,  "but  I've  learnt  since 
then — enough  to  know  what  a  lot  I  don't 
know  !  " 

They  thought  he  had  learnt  more  than 
that  when  he  coached  them  in  the  carol, 
but  he  declared  that  he  had  only  come 
back  to  the  first  thing  "  the  old  man  " 
impressed  on  them. 

"  You've  got  to  sing  as  if  you  meant  it," 
he  explained,  "  and  to  mean  it,  you've  got 
to  feel  it.  Take  my  last  bit — '  A  foeman 
forgiven.'  I've  got  to  feel  nice  to  my  foes 
while  I  sing  it." 

"  Ex-foes,"  Nellie  suggested. 

**  I  thank  you,"  Peter  acknowledged. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  she  told  him. 
"  At  least,  he  wouldn't  be  a  foe  if  he  accepted 
a  kingdom,  would  he  ?  " 

"  He  might  feel  that  he  was  only  coming 
into  his  own,"  Peter  observed — "  what,  in 
his  heart,  was  always  his." 

He  looked  at  Nellie,  and  Nellie  looked  at 
him. 

"  I  believe,"  Bob  whispered  to  Annie, 
**  they're  going  to  make  it  up.  You  know 
that  carol  gets  a  hold  on  you,  makes  you 
feel  that  squabbling  is — little  !  " 

"  It  is,  Bob,"  Annie  muttered  shakily. 

"  Girlie  !  "  Bob  whispered. 


"  Here  !  "  cried  Peter.  ''  Buck  up,  Annie  ! 
Why  don't  you  look  after  her,  Bob  ?  You 
know  what  our  eminent  contralto  is  for 
losing  her  place." 

"  I'll  keep  a  strict  eye  on  her  in 
future,"  Bob  declared.  "  Now,  then,  Nan! 
'  Penance  and  fast '  !  " 

"Tut,  tut!"  Peter  snapped.  "It's 
'  Choirs  that  shall  sinsj.'  You  are  as  bad  as 
she  is  !  Lost  a  verse  between  you  !  That's 
right.  Now,  Bob.  Don't  grin  like  that,  man. 
It  isn't  a  musical  comedy  !  " 

In  some  respects  the  Doctor  rather 
thought  that  it  was. 

The  rehearsal  .was  finished  at  last,  and 
they  started  for  Lohengrin  Cottage — Peter 
and  Nellie  first.  Bob  and  Annie  a  little  way 
behind  them.  The  Doctor  said  he  would 
catch  them  up.  He  thought  he  would  be 
rather  in  the  way  at  the  moment. 

When  they  left,  he  took  a  photograph 
from  his  desk  and  had  a  long  look  at  it. 
"  One  whom  I  love,"  he  quoted  from  the 
choirmaster's  carol.  "  Well,  I  do.  Little 
Spitfire !  This  would  have  brought  us 
together.    Trix  was  always  easily  touched, 

and  if  I'd  been  a  little  more  generous 

Umph  !    I  must  get  along." 

There  was  a  slight  drizzle  of  rain,  and  so, 
in  obedience  to  inatructions,  the  party  stood 
under  the  porch,  and  the  housekeepei 
opened  the  front  door,  to  let  the  sound  go 
up  the  stairs  to  the  sick  man. 

"  He  is  very  feeble,"  she  told  them,  "  but 
he  says  he's   better.     He  wants   to  thank 

you."    - 

The  Doctor  ran  up  the  stairs. 

"  Better,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  boy  !  Dear  boy  ! 
I— hush  !  " 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  flowed  up  the 
stairs.  The  Doctor  opened  the  bedroom 
door  further. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Baynes.  "  Ah,  their 
voices  sound  friendly  togetheXc   Eh  ?  " 

"  They  look  it,"  the  Doctor  told  him. 

"  They  used  to  want  the  Dykes  tune," 
Mr.  Baynes  remarked.  "  It's  finer  music, 
perhaps,  but  a  man  doesn't  always  look 
best  in  his  best  clothes,  eh  ?  The  elaboration 
of  music  beyond  what  its  theme  justifies 
always  aggravated  me.    I — hush  !  " 

"  Cast  thy  Burden  upon  the  Lord " 
floated  up  to  them. 

"  People  say  that  Mendelssohn  is  only 
'  sugar,'  "  Mr.  Baynes  observed,  "  and,  of 
course,  you  can't  mention  his  music  in 
the  same  breath  as  Handel's  .  .  .  '  Every 
Valley  '  !     How  I   loved   to  sing  it  1    But 
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he   had  a  perception  of  drama,  and  as  a 

dramatic  artiste,  I Ah,  my  little  thing ! 

If  only  I  had  had  power  to  express  what  I 
meant !  The  carol  is  a  poor  attempt  to  tell 
what  I  have  learnt  from  life,  Doctor.  Learn 
it  too,  dear  boy  !  " 

And  perhaps,  as  he  heard,  the  Doctor 
learnt. 

CHRISTMAS    OFFERINGS. 
A  CiiOKAL  Carol,  by   At.fredo   Benoni. 

All  :  Upon  the  Eve  of  Christmas  Day, 

When  Christ  was  born  on  earth, 
We  come  our  offering  to  pay — 
All  that  is  most  of  worth. 

BARri:oNE:      Thus  saith  the  Lord: 

*' Wliat  are  the  gifts  ye  offer  Me?" 

Soprano  :       Gems  from   the  mine,   pearls  from   the 
sea, 
Gold  from  its  hoard. 

Tenor:  Sceptre  and  crown,  kingdoms  in  fee- 

Even  my  sword. 

Contralto  :  Penance  and  fast,  vigil  and  prayer, 
Flesh  mortified,  cross  that  I  bear. 

Baritone:     "Nay,"  saith  the  Lord. 

Soprano  :       Wisdom  of  ages,  philosophy's  store. 

All  that  we  know !     Ah,  would  it  were 
more ! 
Tenor:  Temples  to  stand  from  shore  unto  shore. 

Ikiiigirig  with  praise  of  Thy  liame  ever- 
more. 
Contralto  :  Choirs  that  shall  sing  in  harmony's  chord 

Ever  Thy  W^ord  aud  only  Thy  Word. 
Baritone:      "Nay"  saith  the  Lord. 

Soprano:       Lord,  if  no  gift  may  reach  Thee  above, 
All  I  would  give  to  one  whom  I  love. 

Tenor  :  Lord,  if  my  kingdoms  are   nothing   to 

Heaven, 
One  I  would  give  to  a  foeman  forgiven. 

Contralto:  Lord,  if  no  offering  needest  Thou,  then 
l^.'en  in  Thv  name  may  I  offer  to  men  ? 

Baritone:      "Aye,"  saith  the  Lord. 

All:  Upon  this  blessed  Christmastide 

TaUe  heed  unto  His  VNord, 
Giving  to  men  for  whom  He  died, 

Dwelling  in  sweet  accord, 
Loving  and  laying  Avrath  aside — 
Ye  give  unto  the  Lord  ! 

"  And,  anyhow,"  said  Mr.  Baynes,  '*  if 
we  have  mistaken  His  will^ — who  shall 
know  it  ? — we  shall  have  given  unto  men, 
and  be  sweetened  by  the  giving  !  " 

''  Amen  !  "  murmured  the  Doctor, 

Then  the  four  tramped  in. 

"Master!  .  .  .  Dear  old  Master!  .  .  . 
Dear  old  fraud  !  You  aren't  going  to  '  part  ' 
yet !    You'll  be  fit  by  the  New  Year  ;    and 


I'm  coming  down  to  have  a  lesson  in  '  The 
Prize  Song  '  .  .  .  And  I — in  lots  of  things  .  .  . 
and  I,  too  .  .  .  And  I  " — this  was  Bob — 
*'  have  had  one  to-day." 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  choirmaster.  "  Ah  !  .  .  . 
Discords  all  resolved  in  harmony,  eh  ?  " 

He  smiled  round  at  them.  Peter  took 
Nellie's  hand,  and  Bob  took  Annie's. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said.  "  God  bless 
you  all." 

"  And  now,"  the  Doctor  commanded, 
*'  you'd  better  go  to  sleep."  He  waved  the 
rest  from  the  room. 

"  Doctor,"  Mr.  Baynes  whispered,  ''  I 
suppose  you've  seen  through  it  ?  I  wanted  to 
make  them  sing  together.  I  was  never  in  any 
danger  at  all  !  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  make 
peace  for  others." 

"  I  agreed  with  him,"  the  Doctor  stated, 
when  he  told  the  rest  downstairs,  "  but  he 
was  in  danger." 

"  And,"  Peter  added,  "  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  make  peace  for  others,  especially  for 
those  whom  we  love." 

The  Doctor  thought  of  that  all  the  way 
home.  He  might  put  his  own  pride  before 
his  peace,  but  the  little  girl — was  she  at 
peace  ?  She  used  to  be  very  fond  of  him. 
He  turned  back  from  his  door  and  went  to 
the  telegraph  office  at  the  railway  station, 
and  sent  a  telegram. 

May  I  come  and  make  peace  on  Christmas 
Day  ?  Or  day  after,  if  serious  case  keejys  me 
here,  as  is  possible  ? — Frank. 

The  answer  came  surprisingly  early  the 
next  morning — before  the  letters,  in  fact. 

Shall  expect  you  unless  you  wire  that  duty 
detains  you.  Then  I  shall  come  to  you. — 
Beatrice. 

The  "  case "  took  a  favourable  turn 
during  the  night,  and  just  before  midday 
dinner  a  girl  who  had  been  watching  round 
the  curtains  pulled  the  Doctor  inside  the 
hall  of  a  house  sixty  miles  from  Little ville. 
''  A  foeman  forgiven,"  he  said.  But  she  said 
he  had  never  been  that — ''  only  a  silly 
beloved,  who  didn't  know  that  the  best  way 
to  manage  a  girl  is  to  be  good  to  her  .  .  . 
And  mind  you  are  !  " 


A    CAROL    FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

TO    A    MODERN    CHILD. 

npHERE  was  a  Babe  within  a  manger, 

A  Wanderer  from  the  Pleiads  seven, 
And  kings  and  magi  bowed  them  down 
Before  Him  in  a  little  town, 
Burning  their  incense-fume  to  Heaven 
Before  the  Holy  Stranger. 

He  bore  a  white  Evangel  hither, 

And  mercies  in  a  missal  glowing; 
The  kings  and  magi  read  them  through, 
Astonied  there  to  find  them  true, 
And  blest  the  star  whose  clear  foreshowing 
Had  led  their  travel  thither. 

O  mortal  child,  do  but  indue  thee 

With  that  immortal  Child's  love  only, 
And  kings  and  mag!  will  bend  low 
Before  thee,  too,  in  humble  row. 
And  all  the  starless  and  the  lonely 
Bless  their  long  travel  to  thee. 

WALLACE    B.    NICHOLS. 
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CHICK 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Author  of  "  Sanders    of  the    River,''   "  The   People  of  the   River''   " Bones,^' 
"  The  Keepers  of  the  King's  Peaces"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  COLLER 


ME.  JONAS  STOLLINGHAM  was 
station-master,  head  porter,  local 
switchman,  ticket-collector,  and 
dispatch  clerk  at  Pelborough  Halt.  He  was 
also  Chief  of  the  Information  Bureau.  He 
was  an  aged  man,  who  chewed  tobacco  and 
regarded  all  innovation  as  a  direct  challenge 
to  Providence.  For  this  reason  he  spoke  of 
aeroplanes,  incubators,  mechanical  creamers, 
motor-cars,  and  vaccination  with  a  deep 
growling  "  Ah  !  "  Such  intangible  mysteries 
as  wireless  telegraphy  he  dismissed  as  the 
invention  of  the  newspapers. 

Jonas  knew  most  of  the  happenings  which 
had  occurred  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Pelborough  Halt  during  the  past  forty- 
seven  years.  He  could  tell  you  the  hour  and 
the  day  that  Tom  Kollins  was  run  over  by 
a  hay-cart,  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid  at 
Poolford  Farm  on  a  record  day.  He  knew 
the  Vicar's  family  skeleton,  and  would 
rattle  the  same  on  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment. 

He  had  had  time  in  his  life  to  form  very 
definite  ideas  about  most  subjects,  since 
only  four  trains  stopped  at  Pelborough 
Halt  on  week-days  and  half  that  number  on 
Sundays. 

It  was  a  cold,  moist  Sunday  in  January 
that  the  10.57  "  up  "  discharged  a  sohtary 
passenger,  and  Jonas  moved  toward  him 
with  a  gathering  frown. 

"  Where's  your  ticket  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  passenger,  who  carried  no  baggage, 
dived  into  the  pockets  of  his  worn  overcoat, 
and,  increasing  the  pace  of  his  search  till 
Jonas  could  hardly  follow  his  movements, 
he  patted  and  prodded  successively  his 
trousers,  waistcoat,  and  jacket  pockets. 

"  If  you  ain't  got  a  ticket,  you've  got  to 
pay,"  said  the  hopeful  Jonas.  "  You  ain't 
supposed  to  keep  me  waiting  here  all  day. 
I'm  only  doing  the  company  a  favour  by 
being  here  at  all  on  Sunday." 


He  was  disappointed  when  the  young  man 
produced  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  scruti- 
nised it  suspiciously  as  the  train  moved  out. 

"  Date's  all  right,"  he  confessed. 

"  Mr.  StolHngham — er — ^is  my — er — ^uncle 
well  ?  " 

Mr.  StoUingham  fixed  his  steel-rimmed 
spectacles  nearer  his  eyes. 

"Hullo!"  he  greeted.  "Mr.  What's- 
your-name  ?  " 

"  Beane,"  murmured  the  youth  apologeti- 
cally. "  Charles  Beane.  You  remember  I 
was  here  for  a  month." 

"  I  know  ye." 

Jonas  chewed  accusatively,  his  rheumy 
eyes  on  the  passenger. 

"  The  old  doctor  aiuH  well."  He  empha- 
sised the  negative  with  some  satisfaction. 
"  Lots  of  people  round  here  don't  think  he's 
all  there."  He  tapped  his  forehead.  "  He 
thinks  he's  a  dook.  I've  known  fellows  to 
be  took  off  to  the  lunytic  asylum  for  less. 
Went  down  to  Parliament  last  month, 
didn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  beheve  he  did,"  said  "  Chick  "  Beane. 
"  I  didn't  see  him." 

"  Asked  to  be  made  a  lord  !  If  that  ain't 
madness,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  measles,"  said  Chick  gravely. 
"  The  doctor  had  an  attack  last  year." 

"  Measles  !  "  The  contempt  of  Jonas  was 
always  made  visible  as  well  as  audible. 
"  We  don't  like  your  uncle's  going  on  ;  it's 
bringin'  the  village  down !  If  a  man's  a 
lord,  he's  born  so.  If  he  ain't,  he  ain't. 
It's  the  same  with  these  airyplanes.  Was 
we  intended  to  fly  ?  Was  we  born  with 
wings  ?  Suppose  them  crows  over  there 
started  to  chew  terbaccer  like  a  human  bein', 
wouldn't  the  law  stop  it  ?  " 

"  But  chewing  tobacco  isn't  human,  Mr. 
StoUingham — it's  nasty  !    Good  morning  !  " 

He  left  the  station-master  gazing  after 
him  with  a  baneful  stare, 
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Charles  Beane  had  never  had  any  other 
name  than  "  Chick."  It  had  been  given  to 
Mm  as  a  child  by  one  of  his  father's  "  helps." 

For  Chick  was  born  at  Grafton,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  whither  his  male 
parent  had  gone  as  a  young  man  to  seek 
the  fortune  which  rural  England  had  denied 
to  a  gentleman-farmer.  There  he  had 
married  and  died  two  years  after  his  wife, 
and  Chick,  at  the  age  of  seven,  had  been 
brought  to  England  by  an  aunt,  who,  on 
passing  from  this  world  to  a  better,  had  left 
him  to  the  care  of  another  aunt. 

Chick  saw  hfe  as  a  panorama  of  decaying 
aunts  and  uncles.  Until  he  was  fifteen  he 
thought  that  mourning  was  the  clothing 
that  little  boys  were,  by  the  English  law, 
compelled  to  wear.  Hence,  too,  he  took 
a  cheerful  view  of  dissolution  which  often 
sounded  callous.  He  had  the  kindest  of 
hearts,  but  he  who  had  seen  the  passing  of 
mother  and  father,  three  aunts,  one  uncle 
and  a  cousin,  without  human  progress  being 
perceptibly  affected,  could  hardly  take  quite 
so  serious  a  view  of  such  matters  as  those 
to  whom  such  phenomena  are  rare. 

Chick  appeared  a  little  more  than  medium 
height  and  shght.  Both  impressions  were 
deceptive.  His  trick  of  bending  forward 
when  he  spoke  gave  him  the  slightest  stoop, 
and  his  loose  carriage  favoured  the  illusion. 
Nor  was  he  deaf ;  that  strained  look  and  bent 
head  was  his  apology  for  troubling  people 
with  his  presence  and  conversation.  This 
also  was  innocent  and  unconscious  decep- 
tion. Many  people  mistook  his  poHteness 
for  humihty,  his  fear  of  hurting  people's 
feelings  for  sheer  awe  and  shyness. 

He  was  not  shy,  though  few  beheved  this. 
His  characteristic  was  a  certain  bald  frank- 
ness which  could  be  disconcerting.  The  art 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  word  "  diplo- 
macy "  was  an  esoteric  mystery  to  him. 
He  was  painfully  boyish,  and  the  contours 
of  the  face,  the  rather  high  cheek-bones, 
the  straight  small  nose,  the  big  forehead 
and  the  baby-blue  eyes,  no  less  than  his 
untidy  yellow  hair,  belonged  to  the  sixth 
form,  though  the  average  boy  of  the  sixth 
is  better  acquainted  with  a  razor  and  lather 
brush  than  was  Chick. 

The  way  to  Pelborough  Abbey  lay  through 
the  village  of  that  name.  The  bell  of  the 
parish  church  was  tolhng  mournfully,  and 
in  consequence  the  straggling  street  was  as 
crowded  as  could  be.  He  walked  quickly 
past  the  curious  worshippers  and  turned 
into  the  dilapidated  gate  of  the  Abbey,  a 
large  and  ugly  cottage  which  at  some  time 


had  been  painted  white.  Once  a  veritable 
abbey  had  stood  on  the  very  spot  where 
Josephus  Beane  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  house.  A  few  blocks  of  masonry,  weed- 
covered  and  weathered  until  the  very  out- 
lines of  the  dressing  had  vanished,  remained 
to  testify  to  the  labours  of  the  forgotten 
monks. 

An  untidy  servant  opened  the  door  and 
smirked  at  the  visitor. 

"  He's  in  bed,"  she  said  cheerfully. 
*'  Some  say  that  he'll  never  get  out  again. 
But,  lor,  he's  always  makin'  people  liars. 
Why,  last  winter  he  was  took  so  bad  that 
we  nearly  got  a  doctor  to  him  !  " 

"  Will  you  tell  him  I'm  here,  please  ?  " 
said  Chick  gently. 

The  room  into  which  he  was  ushered 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  normally  was 
Dr.  Beane 's  library.  The  walls  were  hidden 
behind  book-shelves ;  a  large  and  aged 
table  was  literally  piled  with  papers, 
pamphlets,  and  deed-boxes,  books  and 
scattered  manuscript.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece was  a  brilhant  coat-of-arms  which 
always  reminded  Chick  of  a  pubhc-house 
sign. 

Into  this  Hterary  workshop  had  been 
insinuated  a  narrow  high  bed  with  four 
polished  posts  and  a  canopy.  Supported  by 
large  pillows,  the  slips  of  which  had  not  been 
changed  for  a  week,  lay  a  man  of  sixty-five 
— a  grim,  square-jawed,  unshaven  man,  who, 
with  a  stiff  cardboard  pad  on  his  doubled-up 
knees,  was  writing  as  Chick  appeared. 

The  invalid's  face  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse  at  th3  sight  of  the  figure  in  the 
doorway. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?"  he  growled. 

Chick  came  cautiously  into  the  room  and 
put  his  hat  down  on  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it's  me.   I  hope  you're  better." 

The  old  doctor  snorted  and  shifted  in  his 
bed. 

*'  I  suppose  you  know  I'm  not  long  for 
this  world,  eh  ?  "  he  scowled  up  under  his 
tremendous  eyebrows.  "  Eh  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  you  are,"  said 
Chick  agreeably,  "  but  I'm  sure  a  gentleman 
of  your  experience  won't  mind  that  ?  " 

Dr.  Beane  swallowed  and  blinked. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  alive  to-day, 
sir,"  Chick  hastened  to  add,  feehng  that 
perhaps  he  had  better  say  all  the  nice  things 
he  could  think  of  whilst  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  You  are,  are  you  ?  "  breathed  the 
doctor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  Chick  was  eager  to  help. 
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"  I  don't,  of  course,  like  coming  to  Pel- 
borough,  because  you  are  usually  so  very 
disagreeable,  owing,  I  often  think,  to  your 
age  and  your — er — infirmity." 

He  looked  down  at  the  speechless  invahd 
with  solemn  eyes. 

"  Were  you  ever  crossed  in  love,  sir  ?  " 

Dr.  Beane  could  only  stare. 

"  One  reads  in  books  that  such  things 
happen,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be  sheer 
invention  on  the  part  of  the  novelists,  who 
aren't  always  quite  correct  in  their  facts — 
unintentionally,  I  am  sure " 

"Will  you  shut  up  ?  "  bellowed  the  sick 
man.  "  Yoa're  annoying  me,  sir  !  You're 
exasperating  me,  sir  !  Confound  you,  I'll 
outhve  you,  sir,  by  twenty  years  !  " 

The  old  man  almost  hissed  the  words,  and 
Chick  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  possible,"  he  agreed, 
"  but  of  course  it  is  against  the  law  of 
average — we  know  a  great  deal  about  that 
in  the  insurance  business.  Are  you  insured, 
sir  ?  " 

Dr.  Beane  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
bed  now,  and  he  was  terribly  calm. 

"  Boy,"  he  said  awfully,  "  I  am  not 
insured."    And  Chick  looked  grave. 

"  One  ought  to  insure,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  the 
most  unselfish  thing  one  can  do.  One  ought 
to  think  of  one's  relations." 

"  Confound  you,  sir  !  You're  my  only 
relation  !  "  wailed  the  doctor. 

Chick  was  silent.  That  idea  had  never 
struck  him. 

"  Isn't  there  anybody  who  is  fond  of 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  and  added  regretfully  : 
"  No,  I  suppose  there  isn't." 

Dr.  Beane  swung  his  legs  out  of  bed. 

"  Get  out,  sir — I'm  going  to  dress,  sir — 
into  the  garden — go  to  the  devil !  " 

Chick  did  not  go  into  the  garden.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  no  garden,  and,  further- 
more, it  was  cold  out  of  doors.  He  went 
instead  to  the  big  vaulted  kitchen,  where 
Anna,  cook  and  housekeeper  to  the  doctor 
for  twenty-five  years,  was  preparing  the 
invalid's  midday  meal. 

"  How  did  you  find  him,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Anna.  She  was  a  stout,  heavy  woman,  who 
breathed  with  difficulty. 

**  I  found  him  in  bed,"  said  Chick.  "  Could 
you  make  me  some  coffee,  please  ?  " 

Anna  filled  the  kettle  and  put  it  on  the 
fire,  shaking  her  head. 

"  It's  my  opinion,  Mr.  Charles,  that  this 
here  lord  nonsense  is  killing  the  old  gentle- 
man  " 

There  was  a  furious  ring  of  the  bell,  and 


Anna  waddled  from  the  kitchen,  to  return 
with  a  face  expressive  of  amazement. 

"He's  up,"  she  gasped,  "  and  he  wants 

you,  Mr.  Charles "    Here  the  bell  rang 

again,  and  Chick  bolted  back  to  the  library. 

The  doctor  was  sitting  up  in  an  arm-chair 
before  the  fire.  Placed  within  reach  were 
those  famihar  scrap-books,  the  contents  of 
which  poisoned  one  summer  holiday  for  him . 

''  Come  in  !  What  did  you  run  away  for  ? 
I  suppose  that's  the  infernal  American 
blood  in  your  system — never  still !  Never 
in  repose  !    Hustle,  hustle,  hustle  !  " 

Chick  opened  his  mouth  to  protest  against 
a  desire  for  rapid  movement  of  any  kind, 
and  shut  it  again. 

''  Sit  down  !  "  The  doctor  pointed  fiercely 
at  a  chair.  "  You  know  that  I've  been 
fighting  these  brainless  Law  Lords  over  the 
peerage  ?  Of  course  you  know  it — the  news- 
papers have  been  full  of  it  !  We  shall  have 
the  Lords'  decision  in  a  week.  The 
scoundrels  !  " 

Dr.  Beane  had  spent  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  establish  his 
claim  to  the  extinct  Marquisate  of  Pel- 
borough.  He  had  dissipated  a  handsome 
competence  in  lawyers'  fees,  genealogical 
researches,  and  had  not  hesitated  at  de- 
manding from  the  Home  Secretary  an 
exhumation  order  to  test  a  theory.  The 
Secretary  of  State  had  shown  less  hesitation 
in  refusing.  It  was  Dr.  Beane's  hobby,  his 
obsession,  his  one  life  passion.  Chick  groaned 
within  himself.  The  one  hope  he  had 
cherished  was  that  the  precarious  condition 
of  his  uncle's  health  would  have  precluded 
all  possibility  of  argument  on  the  doctor's 
fatal  illusion. 

Dr.  Beane  hfted  up  and  opened  one  of  the 
large  scrap-books. 

*'  The  basis  of  the  claim  is  the  relation- 
ship of  Sir  Harry  Beane  to  Martha,  the 
Countess  of  Morthborough.  Is  that  clear  to 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Chick  patiently,  but 
truth  "luUy. 

"  Then  you're  a  fool,  sir  !  "  thundered 
the  invalid.  "  You're  a  dolt  and  a  dunder- 
head !  It's  that  infernal  American  blood  in 
you,  sir — nothing  more  or  less  !  Do  you 
understand  that  the  Countess  of  Morth- 
borough was  a  sister  of  Sir  Harry  Beane, 
who  died  in  1534  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  you're  right,  sir,"  said  Chick 
handsomely. 

"  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem." 
Dr.  Beane  tapped  the  scrap-book  violently. 
"  Martha,  Countess  of  Morthborough,  had 
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two  daughters.  Do  you  know  what  she  did 
with  'em  ?  " 

"  Sent  them  to  school,  sir  ?  "  suggested 
Chick.  At  first  he  had  it  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  to  say  ''  Poisoned  them/'  because 
that  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  unnatural 
parents  did  to  their  children  in  the  Dark 
Ages. 

''  Sent  them  to  school !  "  sneered  the 
doctor.  '^  No,  you  jackass  !  She  married 
'em  off  to  the  two  sons  of  the  Marquis  of 
Pelborough.  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter,  died 
without  issue  ;  Ehzabeth,  the  younger,  had 
a  son,  who  eventually  became  Marquis  of 
Pelborough." 

The  room  was  warm,  and  Chick  expe- 
rienced a  pleasant  sensation  of  ease  and 
restfulness.   He  closed  his  eyes. 

"...  upon  that  fact  I  argued  my  claim 
to  the  House  of  Lords  ..." 

"  Certainly,"  murmured  Chick. 

It  was  summer,  and  the  doctor's  garden 
was  a  patchwork  of  gorgeous  colours.  And 
Gwenda  was  walking  with  him.  .  .  . 

*'  My  father  often  said Confound 

you,  sir,  you're  asleep  !  " 

It  was  by  the  movst  amazing  effort  of  will 
that  Chick  opened  his  eyes. 

''  I  heard  you,  sir,"  he  said  a  little  huskily. 
'^  One  was  called  Jane,  and  one  was  called 
Ehzabeth.  They  both  married  the  Marquis 
of  Beane." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Pelborough  Halt,  ejected  with  a  fury  and 
originahty  of  expletive  that  had  jerked 
him  wide-awake.  A  providential  ejection  as 
it  proved,  for  the  railway  times  had  been 
altered,  and  Chick  had  to  sprint,  or  he  would 
have  lost  the  only  down  train  of  the  day. 

Jonas  thrust  him  into  a  third-class 
carriage  with  unnecessary  violence. 

**  You  ain't  stayed  long  ?  "  he  said 
inquiringly.  "  Ain't  your  uncle  bright 
enough  to  see  you  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Stolhngham,"  said  Chick, 
as  the  train  began  to  move  ;  *'  he's  very 
bright — very  !  " 

He  sank  back  into  the  seat  of  the  carriage 
with  a  long  sigh  of  rehef,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  real  problem  of  life — a  problem 
which  centred  about  the  future  of  Mrs. 
Gwenda  Maynard.  The  more  urgent  was 
this  problem  since  the  last  time  he  had  seen 
her — which  was  on  the  previous  night — 
it  was  as  she  was  coming  out  of  Mrs. 
Shipmet's  room  with  a  queer  drawn  look  in 
her  face. 

Mrs.  Shipmet  called  her  own  drawing- 
sitting-room  her  **  senctum,"  and  for  quite 


a  long  time  Chick  thought  that  "  senctum  " 
was  French  for  "  counting-house."  It  was 
in  the  ''  senctum  "  that  the  boarders  paid 
their  just  debts,  a  ceremony  which  was 
enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery, 
largely  due  to  the  child-like  credulity  of  Mrs. 
Shipmet's  paying  guests,  all  of  whom 
cherished  the  illusion  that  they  had  been 
received  on  terms  which,  in  comparison 
with  their  fellow-boarders,  were  ruinously 
favourable. 

Since  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
secrecy,  at  Mrs.  Shipmet's  serious  request, 
and  also,  presumably  because  they  feared 
that  the  disclosure  of  the  lady's  philan- 
thropy was  liable  to  cause  a  riot,  if  it  were 
revealed,  the  weekly  ritual  of  settlement  was 
carried  out  behind  closed  doors. 

"  May  I  see  you  a  moment,  Mrs.  S.  ?  " 
a  boarder  would  ask  in  low  tones. 

"  Certainly,  Miss  G.  Will  you  step  into 
the  senctum  1  " 

And  the  door  would  close  behind  them, 
and  Mrs.  Shipmet  would  stand  smiling 
inquiringly,  one  hand,  waist-high,  resting 
upon  the  palm  of  the  other. 

And  when  the  boarder  produced  her  purse, 
Mrs.  Shipmet  would  start  in  surprise,  as 
though  sordid  money  was  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  she  was  expecting  to  hear  about. 
Nevertheless,  she  would  take  the  cash, 
though  she  invariably  said  : 

"  Oh,  but  you  shouldn't  have  troubled  ; 
to-morrow  would  have  done.   H'm  !  " 

She  ahvays  said  '^  H'm !  "  at  the  end  of 
things. 

The  ritual  which  was  observed  in  the 
senctum  was  one  of  two  varieties,  either 
that  which  has  been  described,  or  else.  .  . 

Picture  Mrs.  Shipmet  with  an  expression- 
less face,  save  that  her  eyebrows  were  un- 
usually arched,  imagine  a  slow  inclination 
of  the  head,  such  as  a  judge  will  sometimes 
give  when  a  murderer  says  ''  Not  guilty !  " 
and  at  the  end.  .  .  . 

"I'm  awful-ly  sorry,  Mr. — er"  —  she 
always  forgot  their  name^  in  these  circum- 
stances— "  but  my  expenses  are  very  heavy, 
and  I  have  a  big  bill  to  meet  on  Monday,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  vacate  your 
room." 

From  such  an  interview  had  Gwenda 
Maynard  come  on  the  Saturday  night. 

Chick  did  not  see  her  on  his  return  from 
Pelborough  until  the  afternoon,  when 
Acacia  Lodge  was  nearly  empty.  The  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  guests  of 
Mrs.  Shipmet  invariably  had  engagements  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  those  who  were  too 


*^'I  suppose  you  kuow  I'm  not  long  for  this  world,  eh?'     He  scowled  up  under  his  tremendous  eyebrows, 
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old  for  the  thrill  and  glories  of  love  either 
went  to  church  or  to  bed. 

"  Mrs.  Maynard  " — Chick  came  eagerly 
from  the  sitting-room  and  intercepted  the 
girl  in  the  hall — "  I'm  sorry  I  missed  you  ; 
I  didn't  get  back  until  after  lunch." 

She  smiled  a  greeting,  but  the  smile  was  a 
little  strained.  "  Hello,  Chick  !  "  she  said, 
squeezing  his  arm.  "  I  looked  for  you  before 
I  went  out.    How  is  your  uncle  ?  " 

"He's  very — robust."  Chick  could  think 
of  no  better  words.  "  You're  not  going 
up  to  your  room,  are  you  ? "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  know  where 
I'm  going,  Chick,"  she  said,  and  laughed. 
"  Do  you  want  to  go  out  ?  " 

Pie  nodded.  "  If  you're  not  busy,"  he 
said,  and  she  hesitated.  "  It  isn't  raining," 
he  urged. 

''  All  right."  She  turned  on  her  heel  and 
walked  through  the  door  into  the  street, 
and  Chick  followed. 

Mrs.  Shipmet's  boarding  establishment 
was  situated  in  the  residential  district  of 
Brockley,  and  all  properly  constituted 
persons  who  *^  went  out  "  gravitated  instinc- 
tively to  the  Hilly  Fields,  which  are  to 
Brockley  what  Hampstead  Heath  is  to 
London  and  Central  Park  to  New  York. 

They  strode  out  together  toward  the 
magnetic  fields,  and  the  girl  did  not  speak 
for  some  time. 

She  was  pretty  and  slight,  and  Acacia 
Lodge  had  voted  her  ''  vivacious  "  in  the 
days  when  the  sensational  advent  of  a  real 
actress  had  set  all  the  boarders  the  agree- 
able task  of  analysing  her  charm.  Her 
popularity  had  not  been  maintained  at  the 
high  level  it  reached  during  the  first  week 
following  her  arrival.  The  men  she  had 
subsequently  snubbed  —  and  with  good 
cause  —  decided  that  she  suffered  from 
swelled  head.  The  girls  she  had  moment- 
arily eclipsed  set  their  hps  tightly  together 
and  looked  at  one  another  significantly 
when  her  name  cropped  up  in  conversation. 
For  Gwenda  wore  a  wedding  ring  ;  she  was 
immensely  pretty,  and  she  made  no  reference 
to  her  husband. 

''  Chick,"  said  the  girl  suddenly,  as  they 
turned  on  to  the  tar  path  leading  to  the 
hill,  "  I'm  going  !  " 

Chick  stood  stock  still  and  turned  pale. 

''  Going,  Mrs. — I  mean  Gwenda  ?  "  He 
pronounced  her  name  a  little  fearfully. 
"  Where  ?  " 

Gwenda  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I  don't 
know,  Chick,  but  Mrs.  Shipmet  told  me  that 


she  would  want  my  room.  I  owe  three 
weeE:s'  rent." 

Chick  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  "  Do 
you  really  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  hushed  voice. 

'*  Yes,  I  do  really,"  she  said  savagely  **  I 
had  to  ^buy  a  lot  of  clothes  for  this  new 
piece  at  the  Strand-Broadway.  Solburg 
makes  you  buy  your  own  things,  and,  Chick, 
now  I've  got  'em  " — she  gulped  back  a  sob 
• — '*  Solburg  talks  of  not  putting  me  into 
the  show  !  There  is  another  girl  whose 
father  knows  a  lord,  and  this  Lord  Chenney 
has  asked  Solburg  to  give  her  the  part." 

**  Let  us  sit  down,"  said  Chick,  a  httle 
overcome.  **  But  isn't  he  obliged  to — let 
you  act — Gwenda  ?  " 

She  sat  down  on  an  empty  bench,  and  he 
took  his  place  by  her  side. 

*'  No,  Chick,"  she  said.  *'  I  have  a  con- 
tract, but  what  is  the  use  of  my  fighting 
him  ?  I  can  only  smile  and  hang  on  for 
something  else.  He  is  too  powerful  a  man 
to  sue.  I  should  be  barred  by  almost  every 
management." 

Chick  was  stunned.  He  had  guessed  the 
tragedy  in  the  air  when  he  had  seen  her 
face  on  the  Saturday  night.  And  this  news 
was  a  tremendous  blow  to  him.  She  was 
the  first  woman  he  had  ever  met  on  terms 
of  equality — ^the  first  girl  who  had  not 
giggled  at  him  or  been  rude  to  him — his 
first  and  his  greatest  comrade,  and  she  was 
going  out  of  his  fife. 

Suddenly  a  brilliant  thought  struck  hira. 

*'  Mrs. — Gwenda,"  he  said  excitedly, 
*'  three  weeks  is  only  seven  pounds  ten  1 
I've  got  over  thirty  pounds  in  the  bank ! 
Good  gracious,  fancy  my  forgetting  that !  " 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time,  till 
the  tears  came  up  and  overflowed,  to 
Chick's  horror. 

*'  You  queer,  dear  boy,"  she  said  softly, 
and  shook  her  head.  "  No,  Chick,  my  dear, 
I  can't  take  your  money.  I'm  very,  very 
grateful,  you  dear  old  Chick  !  " — and  she 
swallowed  hard. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  a  boy,  Gwenda  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  I'm  a  year  older  than  you.  Of 
course  I  know  that  you're  a  married  lady, 
but  that  doesn't  make  you  older." 

She  smiled  as  she  dabbed  her  eyes. 

**  I  feel  a  milUon  years  older  than  you, 
Chick.    Now  tell  me  about  your  uncle." 

"  When  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man  doggedly. 

"  Next  Saturday.  I  must  say  Mrs.  Ship- 
met  is  fairly  reasonable.  I  have  paid  next 
week's  board  in  advance.  I  can't  expect 
her  to  keep  me  for  nothing.    If  I  had  got 
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the  part  in  this  new  play- 


'  She  shook 
her  head.  "  What  is  the  use  of  blubbing  ?  " 
she  said  impatiently.  "  I'm  getting  silly. 
And  here  is  that  awful  creature  Terrance. 
I  don't  want  him  to  see  that  my  eyes  are 
red." 

Mr.  Fred  Terrance  described  himself  as 
a  man  of  the  world.  This  proud  title  carried 
with  it  the  right  to  wear  highly  decorative 
linen  and  neckwear  which  nearly  harmonised 
in  colour  with  his  socks.  He  was  invariably 
referred  to  as  "  Mr.  Fred,"  and,  in  addition 
to  his  worldhness,  he  sustained  the  difficult 
role  of  born  humorist.  He  was  one  of  those 
— ^indeed,  the  first — ^who  discovered  in 
Gwenda  Maynard  a  person  too  big  for  her 
boots. 

Now  he  sauntered  across  the  grass,  being 
superior  to  urgent  notices  warning  him  off, 
swinging  his  malacca  cane  and  puffing  at  a 
large  cigar. 

"  Hello,  Chick  !  Did  you  enjoy  your- 
self ?" 

Chick  looked  up  slowly. 

''  No,"  he  said. 

Terrance  was  looking  at  the  girl  with 
curious  eyes. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  eh  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  Crying  !  Come,  come,  this  will 
never  do  !  What  is  it  all  about  ?  As  a 
man  of  the  world " 

"  I  don't  think  you  had  better  stay," 
said  Chick  in  that  grave  tone  of  his,  as 
the  man  of  the  world  prepared  to  seat 
himself. 

''  Eh  ?     Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  we  don't  want  to  talk  to  you," 
said  Chick  simply. 

Though  they  had  lived  together  in  the 
same  house  for  eight  months,  Mr.  Terrance 
had  never  come  to  grips  with  Chick,  and 
the  very  simplicity  of  the  reply  took  his 
breath  away. 

"  Another  thing,  Mr.  Terrance,  I  should 
like  to  say  is  this,"  Chick  went  on.  "I 
am  not  called  '  Chick '  except  by  my  very 
near  friends." 

"Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Mr.  Terrance, 
breathing  heavily  and  growing  redder  and 
redder  of  face.  "  And  whilst  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  what  you'd  hke  and  what  you 
don't  hke,  you  young  puppy " 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Chick 
was  terrified. 

*  I'm  very  sorry   you're   annoyed,   Mr. 

Terrance -"  he  began,  but  the  man  of  the 

world  overwhelmed  him  with  words. 

"  You  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head, 
iTiy   friend,"    he    said,    his    voice    growing 


louder  and  louder,  to  Chick's  embarrass- 
ment. "'  I've  got  a  few  things  I  could  say 
about  you  !  Where  do  you  go  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  hey  1  Perhaps  Missis  Maynard 
would  hke  to  know  that."  He  emphasised 
Gwenda 's  title. 

And  this  being  a  good  hne  on  which  to 
make  his  exit,  he  stalked  into  the  gathering 
gloom,  only  to  return  as  a  much  better 
peroration  occurred  to  him. 

"  You're  the  kind  of  sneaking,  sniveUing 
humbug  that  breaks  women's  hearts,"  he 
said,  "  and  if  Missis  Maynard  had  any  sense, 
she'd  keep  away  from  you." 

The  youth  glared  after  him  speechless. 

*'  Shucks  !  "  said  Chick  at  last.  It  was 
the  one  word  which  he  had  carried  with  him 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  girl  was  laughing  softly.  '^  Oh,  you 
heart-breaker  !  "  she  mocked. 

"  But — but  I'm  not,"  said  the  indignant 
Chick.  "  I've  never  broken  anybody's 
heart  in  my  life  !  " 

She  was  laughing  aloud  now  and  rose 
suddenly.  ''  It  is  cold.  Chick,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  menagerie." 

They  did  not  go  back  to  Acacia  Lodge 
immediately,  and  when  they  did  return  they 
met  Mrs.  Shipmet  in  the  hall,  and  she 
favoured  them  with  a  smile,  the  cordiality 
of  which  was  so  adjusted  that  Chick  should 
not  feel  reproved  or  the  girl  encouraged. 

Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night  Chick 
was  invited  into  the  "senctum." 

Mrs.  Shipmet  closed  the  door  carefully 
behind  him. 

"I'm  sure  you  won't  mind  my  saying, 
Mr.  Beane,  that  looking  upon  you,  as  I  do, 
as  my  own  son,  I  think  you're  very  unwise 
being  seen  so  much  about  with  an  actress." 

"  With  Mrs.  Maynard  ?  "  asked  Chick  in 
surprise. 

Mrs.  Shipriiet  nodded. 

"  You're  young,"  she  explained,  "  and 
sus — er — sus — er — easily  influenced.  An 
ectress  is  naturally  used  to  edmiration,  and 
doesn't  mean  all  she  says.  I  can't  stand  by 
and  see  your  heart  broken,  Mr.  Beane." 

"  Oh,  my  heart  ?  "  said  Chick,  relieved. 
"My  heart  isn't  broken,  Mrs.  Shipmet. 
Thank  you  very  much.    Good  night  !  " 

"  I  only  speak  to  you  for  your  good," 
said  Mrs.  Shipmet,  one  hand  on  the  handle. 
"  I  speak  as  a  mother." 

Chick  looked  at  her  oddly.  "  As  my 
mother  or  her  mother,  Mrs.  Shipmet  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  As  yours  !  " 

Mrs.  Shipmet  made  haste  to  disclaim  any 
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maternal  sympathies  with  her  unprofitable 
boarder. 

Chick  nodded. 

*'  I  think  she  wants  a  mother  more  than 
I,"  he  said  simply.  *'  I'm  awfully  sorry 
she  owes  you  money.  I  think  you  would 
feel  nicer  to  her  if  she  was  out  of  debt." 

He  left  Mrs.  Shipmet  feehng — as  she 
afterwards  said — ''  very  hurt." 

Chick  received  from  the  executors  of  his 
father  a  sum  equivalent  to  two  pounds  ten 
shilUngs  a  week,  which,  added  to  the  two 
pounds  fifteen  shilhngs  he  received  from 
Leither  and  Barns,  enabled  him  to  live,  if 
not  riotously,  at  least  without  anxiety. 

His  work  hours  were  from  9.30  in  the 
morning  to  5.30  in  the  afternoon,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  the  office  closed  at  12,  to 
allow  Mr.  Leither — ^there  was  no  Barns — 
to  get  away  for  his  golf,  and  the  work  was 
not  exhausting.  Mainly  Chick's  task  was 
to  bombard  incautious  people  who  had 
answered  Mr.  Leither's  advertisements,  with 
Hterature  and  form-letters.  It  was  work 
which,  as  Mr.  Leither  had  often  pointed  out, 
a  child  could  do,  or  a  very  small  and  ragged 
boy.  He  always  insisted  upon  the  sartorial 
deficiencies  of  his  mjrbhical  boy. 

On  the  Monday  morning  he  was  carpeted 
before  his  chief  for  a  grievous  error  of  the 
week  before.  In  sending  a  "  follow-up  " 
letter  to  a  gentleman  who  had  inquired 
about  a  workman's  compensation  pohcy,  he 
had  sent  a  *'  Though-you-have-not-answered 
our-earlier-communication  "  when  he  should 
have  dispatched  ^  "  We-are-delighted-to- 
hear-from-you  "  epistle.  For  the  client  in 
question  had  written. 

Mr.  Leither,  who  was  a  stout,  careless 
man  generally  covered  with  cigarette  ash, 
shook  his  ponderous  head  in  despair  as 
Chick  came  in. 

*'  This  work  a  child  could  do,"  he  said 
tragically,  after  he  explained  the  crime, 
"  or  a  Httle  ragged  boy  off  the  streets  !  And 
yet  you  !  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Beane  ! 
Now,  don't  let  it  occur  again." 

''  I  didn't  let  it  last  time,  sir,"  said 
Chick.    "  It  just  occurred." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Leither,  flicking 
the  ash  of  his  cigarette  on  to  his  waistcoat. 

But  Chick  fingered. 

''  Mr.  Leither,  do  you  know  Solburg,  the 
theatrical  person  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Leither  frowned. 

"  Yes,  I  know  him,"  he  said,  "  but  he's 
not  a  good  life,  Beane.  He  has  heart 
trouble." 

''  I'm  not  thinking  about  him  from  an 


insurance  point  of  view,"  said  Chick.  "  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Leither,  I'm  interested  in  a 
young  lady  who  is  an  actress." 

His  employer  looked  at  him  with  wonder 
and  respect.  At  the  same  time  he  shook 
his  head. 

''  I'm  old  enough  to  be  your  father, 
Beane,"  he  said  soberly,  **  and  whilst  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  myself  in  a  false  position 
by  acting  in  loco  parentis — which  is  a 
Latin  phrase  meaning  in  the  place  of  your 
parents — I  say  to  you :  Don't  do  it ! 
Actresses  are  all  very  well  on  the  stage,  but 
a  young  man  fike  you  ought  to  see  'em 
there.  It's  better  for  your  peace  of  mind, 
Beane." 

Chick  had  already  made  his  desperate 
resolution,  and  was  not  to  be  turned  aside 
by  his  chief's  pardonable  misconception. 

"  This  young  lady  was  in  Solburg's 
company,"  he  went  on.  *'  She  has  been 
rehearsing  six  weeks,  and  now  she  is  going 
to  be  put  out  because  Lord  Chenney's 
daughter  knows  a  girl  who  wants  the  part." 

He  recited  this  a  little  breathlessly. 

"  Lord  Chenney  is  insured  with  the 
Commercial  and  Legal  Company,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Leither.  "  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
take  a  policy  with  the  Peninsular  Company. 
He's  a  first-class  life,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  use  my 
seeing  Mr.  Solburg  ?  In  fact,  Mr.  Leither," 
said  Chick  a  httle  hoarsely,  ''  could  you  give 
me  an  introduction  ?  " 

Mr.  Leither  shook  his  head. 

"  Give  it  up,  Beane,  give  it  up,"  he  said,- 
with   unusual   kindness.      "  It   will   be    a 
wrench  at  first,  but  you're  young." 

Chick  arrested  his  protest,  and  Mr.  Leither 
went  on  : 

*'  If  you  want  to  meet  him,  I'll  give 
you  a  letter  of  introduction.  You  might 
give  him  particulars  of  the  Short  Pohcy 
system — ^we  might  get  him  in  under 
Schedule  D." 

Chick  did  not  tell  the  girl  of  his  interview 
with  the  "  theatrical  person."  It  had  been 
a  surprisingly  pleasant  experience.  Mr. 
Solburg  was  a  man  of  the  world,  too,  a 
smiling  Hebrew  gentleman  with  a  heart 
which  he  admitted  was  as  big  as  his  body, 
and  a  sense  of  humour.  He  had  been  frank- 
ness itself.  Mrs.  Maynard  was  a  fine  actress, 
but  the  influence  which  Lord  Chenney  had 
exercised  was  obhque.  Mr.  Solburg  had 
apparently  three  "  angels  " — he  spoke  of 
them  as  such — and  Chick's  first  impression, 
that  Mr.  Solburg  was  an  intensely  rehgious 
man,    was   dissipated   when   the    manager 
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explained  that  an  "  angel  "  was  a  "  backer," 
and  that  a  ^'  backer  "  was  one  who  affords 
financial  assistance  to  the  producers  of  a 
play.  It  was  to  please  his  "  backers,"  who 
were  flattered  by  the  lordly  interest,  that 
he  had  given  Miss  Mo  ran  the  part  he  had 
planned  for  Mrs.  Maynard. 

*^  No,  my  dear  boy,  I  don't  mind  your 
coming.  You're  Mrs.  Maynard's  brother, 
are  you — or  her  son,  perhaps  ?  " 

Mr.  Solburg  had  lived  so  many  years  in  an 
environment  where  nothing  was  as  it  ap- 
peared, and  men  and  women  successfully 
defied  the  appearance  of  age,  that  he  was 
not  greatly  impressed  by  Chick's  indignant 
denial. 

"  They  all  look  young,  my  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Solburg.  "  Why,  I've  had  chorus 
girls  in  my  touring  companies  who  had 
grandchildren  !  " 

It  was  not  a  happy  week  for  Chick.  All 
his  spare  time  was  employed  in  the  scrutiny 
of  theatrical  journals  and  in  cutting  out 
hkely  advertisements.  These  he  put  into 
an  envelope  and  left  in  the  rack  for  Gwenda, 
a  proceeding  which  afforded  Mr.  Terrance 
much  amusement,  and  made  the  meal  hour 
a  very  trying  one  for  Chick,  for  Mr.  Fred 
had  his  reputation  of  humorist  to  maintain, 
and  into  his  wit  had  crept  a  note  of  mahce. 
Chick  did  not  worry  about  these  passages 
when  the  girl  was  not  present. 

On  the  Saturday  evening,  when,  as  he 
knew,  Gwenda's  boxes  were  packed  ready 
for  carriage  to  the  room  she  had  taken  in 
Bloomsbury,  and  when  she  herself  sat  at 
his  side  through  the  "  high  tea,"  the 
badinage  became  unbearable. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  see  less  of  Chick 
now  that  Mrs.  Maynard  is  going,"  said  Mr. 
Fred  to  the  table  at  large.  ''He'll  be 
hanging  round  the  stage  door  of  the  Broad- 
way every  night — except  Tuesday  and 
Friday  !  " 

He  winked,  and  then,  with  an  exaggerated 
start  of  surprise  : 

"  Oh,  no,  he  won't  1  You're  not  playing 
at  the  Broadway  in  the  next  piece,  are  you, 
Mrs.  Maynard  ?  " 

"  I'm  not,"  said  the  girl  calmly,  buttering 
her  bread. 

"  Ah,  that  explains  many  things  !  "  said 
Mr.  Fred,  with  a  significant  nod.  ''  Well, 
Mrs.  Maynard,  you'll  soon  be  in  another 
play,  and  be  able  to  pay  everybody." 

Gwenda  flushed  and  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  rise,  but  it  was  Chick  who  got  up. 

"  Mr.  Fred,"  he  said  gently,  *'  could  you 
give  me  a  minute  of  your  time  ?  " 


Mr.  Fred  smiled. 

"  Say  it  here.  Chick,"  he  said. 

But  Chick  shook  his  head  and  walked  to 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Fred,  with  a  smile, 
followed. 

The  passage  was  empty,  and  the  street- 
door  was  open,   Chick  was  standing  outside. 

"  If  you've  got  anything  to  say,  say  it 
here.    I'm  not  going  to  catch  a  cold." 

"  Come  outside  !  " 

Chick's  voice  was  peremptory. 

"  What  the  dickens  do  you  mean  ?  " 
demanded  Fred  wrathful! y,  as  he  joined  the 
other. 

Smack  ! 

The  back  of  Chick's  hand  struck  him 
across  the  face.  Terrance  stood  dumb- 
founded for  a  moment,  and  then  lunged 
out  with  all  his  strength. 

The  only  light  was  that  which  came  from 
the  hall,  but  it  was  enough.  Chick  side- 
stepped and  took  the  blow  over  his  shoulder. 
Once,  twice  he  drove  to  the  body,  and  each 
time  his  fist  got  home.  It  was  a  favourite 
opening  of  his. 

Mr.  Fred  gasped  and  staggered,  and  like 
hghtning  Chick  brought  up  his  left.  Mr. 
Fred  did  not  see  it — he  did  not  even  feel  it. 

His  first  conscious  impression  was  of 
being  pulled  to  his  feet  and  shaken. 

"  You  wanted  to  know  where  I  spend  my 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,"  said  Chick;  "now 
I'll  tell  you.  At  the  Polytechnic,  training 
for  a  lightweight  competition." 

Mr.  Fred  said  nothing.  He  went  up  to 
his  room  a  little  groggily,  and  Chick 
returned  to  the  table.  He  was  neither 
agitated  nor  angry.  He  even  glanced  at  the 
letter  rack  as  he  passed,  and,  seeing  an 
envelope  addressed  to  himself,  took  it  with 
him  into  the  dining-room. 

Gwenda  looked  up  anxiously  as  he  came 
in.  Chick  could  order  nerve  and  muscle,  but 
the  flow  of  his  blood  was  beyond  his  control, 
and  he  was  pale. 

"  Mr.  Fred  is  not  coming  back  to  tea," 
he  smiled  at  Mrs.  Shipmet,  and  opened  his 
letter. 

The  girl  looked.  His  knuckles  were  raw 
and  bleeding. 

"  Chick,"  she  said  under  her  breath, 
"  what  has  happened  ?  "  But  Chick  was 
staring  at  the  letter  in  his  hand.  It  was 
from  the  Vicar  of  Pelborough  : 

'*  .  .  .  He  died  quite  peacefully.  I  think 
the  shock  of  the  news  must  have  been 
responsible.  The  letter  enclosed  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee,  announcing  that 
Dr.  Beane's  claim  to  the  extinct  peerage  of 
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Pelborough    had    been    recognised    was,    I  The  girl  had  followed  him  from  the  room, 

know,  totally  unexpected  by  your  uncle.  and  was  a  silent  audience. 

May  I  offer  at  once  my  condolences  for  "  Is  that  Mr.  Solburg  ?  "  asked  Chick,  and 

your    loss    and    congratulate    you    upon  Gwenda  gasped.    "  I  want  you  to  put  Mrs. 

the    honour  to    which   your  lordship    has  Maynard  in  that  part — yes,  give  her  the 

succeeded.  ..."  part  you  took  away  from  her." 

Chick  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  still  "  Who  is  that  speaking  ?  "  asked  Sol- 
gripping  the  letter,  and  went  out  into  the  burg's  voice,  and  Chick  tried  to  keep  his 
hall,  where  the  telephone  was.    He  turned  own  voice  steady. 

the  pages  of  the  directory  with  a  shaking  "  It  is  the  Marquis  of  Pelborough  speak- 

hand,  and  presently  gave  a  number.  ing,"  he  said. 

A  fur f her  story  from  the  career  of  "  GhicTc "  ivill  appear  in  the  next  nwnhpr. 


THE    FIRST    SNOW 
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THAT  time  the  candle^sheen, 
Grey  dusk  and  dark  between, 
Streamed  forth  from  door  set  open  wide, 
To  welcome  guests  at  Christmas=tide— 
The  first  snow  fell  yestreen. 

In  beech  and  bracken  bed 

There  floated  filmy  shred. 
Like  down  of  wood-dove*s  riven  breast, 
When  the  wind  has  sighed  itself  to  rest 

In  the  rocking  trees  overhead. 

And  on  some  heart  as  well, 

Beneath  the  broken  spell 
Of  Love  laid  waste  and  cold  and  bare- 
Though  Christmas  stars  shine  glorious  fair — 

Mayhap  the  first  snow  fell  I 

Wringing  the  lonely  tear, 

Bringing  the  breast  a=heave 
With  hopeless  sob,  despairing  fear, 
Although  the  carollers'  hymn  draws  near, 

And  soon  comes  Christmas  Eve ! 

May  Christ,  this  Holy  Tide, 

The  door  of  His  fold  set  wide. 
And  call  therein  each  sorrowful  soul  I 
O  Light  of  Lights,  make  the  wounded  whole, 

And  with  us  ever  abide  I 

ALICE  E.  GILLINQTON. 


THE   BACK-DOOR 

EXIT 

By   H.  F.  FRAMPTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    E.   H.   SHEPARD 


LEONAED  VENTNOR  had  recently 
taken  for  a  short  term  the  flat 
known  as  No.  37,  Guy's  Cliff  Court, 
S.W.  On  the  morning  that  his  friend  Win- 
chester, with  whom  he  had  previously  been 
staying,  paid  him  a  promised  call,  Leonard's 
air  was  not  that  of  a  man  who  is  comfortably 
installed,  despite  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  taste  and  serenity  which  the  flat,  and 
particularly  the  room  in  which  the  two  were 
conversing,  succeeded  amply  in  establishing. 

''  What  do  you  suggest  ?  "  Leonard  had 
just  asked. 

He  happened  to  be  standing  by  one  of 
the  windows,  through  which  was  visible  a 
vista  of  Putney.  Between  intervening 
buildings  there  were  also  discernible  short 
stretches  of  the  Thames.  The  water  was 
scintillating  palely  in  the  shafts  of  weak 
sunlight.  For  a  moment  the  cont];;^st  of 
grey  solidity  with  flashing  light  dissipated 
his  pieoccupation.  He  discovered  an  impulse 
to  sit  down  and  compose  a  little  poem  on 
the  subject  of  the  vagaries  of  sunlight.  He 
scarcely  heeded  the  reply  which  his  friend 
had  just  vouchsafed  to  his  question.  He  was 
wondering  whether  dactyllic  tetrameter 
would  achieve  the  sparkling  effect  which 
his  subject  would  require. 

'^  It  would  be  difficult  to  write,"  he 
sighed,  thinking  of  the  dactyls. 

'^  It  is  clear  from  her  letter,"  rejoined 
Winchester  judicially,  "  that  your  sister  is 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  you  are  now 
settled  down.  She  is,  like  me,  some  years 
your  senior,  and  even  if  she  were  not,  she 
has  known  you  long  enough  to  be  instinc- 
tively aware — as  I  am — when  you  are  lying. 
If  you  must  write " 

."  Write  what  ?  " 

Winchester  was  sitting  on  the  end  of  a 
settee  which  was  placed  at  right-angles 
to  the  wall  at  a  point  beyond  the  fireplace. 


Patiently  he  tapj)ed  the  open  letter  which 
he  had  placed,  after  perusal,  on  a  small 
table  at  his  elbow. 

"  To  refuse  her  invitation  to  stay  at 
Foxted,  I  mean." 

"  Nothing  more  futile  could  be  imagined,'' 
declared  Leonard  vehemently.  "  She  knows 
perfectly  well — as  you  have  just  admitted 
yourself — that  there  is  nothing  to  keep  me 
in  Town,  and  I'm  not  desirous  of  running 
the  risk  of  hurting  her  feelings,  or  of 
cementing  her  determination  to  get  me 
down  there,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  de- 
clining the  invitation.  I  merely  wish  to  be 
assured  of  a  convenient  back-door  exit  from 
the  place  the  moment  there  is  any  sign 
of  my  being  landed  with  an  uncongenial 
role.  I  thought  I  had  already  made  the 
position  clear.  Your  suggestion  of  writing 
is  hopeless." 

**  There  is  no  need,"  said  Winchester, 
"  to  behave  like  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer  that 
has  been  standing  in  the  sun.  The  suggestion 
to  write  came  from  you — not  from  me. 
Your  exact  words  were  '  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  write.'  Have  you  the  hardihood  to 
deny  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that !    I  was  referring  to  dactyls." 

"  And  what,"  inquired  Winchester  scath- 
ingly, "  have  prehistoric  birds  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  Leonard  acknowledged.  **  It 
is  a  misunderstanding,  and  I  withdraw 
my  remarks." 

Mollified,  Winchester  leaned  back  and 
lighted  a  cigarette  from  the  smouldering 
stump  of  the  last.  He  was  beginning  to  put 
on  flesh,  and  he  had  a  theory  that  his  recent 
spell  of  abstinence  from  tobacco  was  the 
cause. 

"  What  you  require,"  he  recommenced 
piesently,  "  is  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  im- 
munity from  active   participation  in  any 
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more  meetings  to  which  you  may  be  obliged 
to  accompany  your  sister  ?  " 

''  Well,  that  and  other " 

"  Personally,"  pursued  Winchester,  "  I 
think  you  are  making  a  mistake  in  resisting 
Laura's  endeavours  on  your  behalf.  With 
such  a  sister  I  could  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything,  like  the  British  Army  in  the 
Peninsular.  Besides,  I  should  like  to  see 
you  in  Parliament.  What  is  your  objection 
to  the  career  ?  " 

''  I  have  no  desire  and  no  aptitude  for 
it,"  replied  the  younger  man  heat-adly, 
**  And  it  is  not  only  the  meetings.  The  last 
time  I  went,  Laura  had  arranged  an  enter- 
tainment in  aid  of  the  local  unemployed. 
They  had  got  up  a  scene  or  two  from  Shake- 
speare, but  at  the  last  minute  the  fellow  cast 
for  Romeo  went  sick.  Not  that  I  blame  him, 
but  it  was  immediately  assumed  that  I  knew 
all  Shakespeare's  plays  by  heart.  Laura 
insisted  on  my  stepping  into  the  breach. 
A  comparatively  minor  result  is  that  I 
owe  Shakespeare's  memory  a  public  apology 
and  the  prompter  a  private  one." 

**  I  heard  about  thab,"  commented  Win- 
chester with  relish.  "  Somebody  or  other 
— I  forget  who,  so  it's  useless  asking  me — 
put  it  about  that  you  wanted  to  decline  the 
part  on  the  grounds  that  Juliet  was  ovet 
forty." 

With  impatience  Leonard  turned  again 
towards  the  window. 

"  Sorry  I  can't  think  of  anything 
helpful,"  Winchester  hastened  to  add, 
as  he  rose,  *'  but  I  can  ease  your  mind 
on  one  point.  My  wife  is  the  source 
of  the  information.  Mrs.  Leaming  has 
definitely  abandoned  the  idea  of  your 
standing  for  a  constituency.  You  need  fear 
no  more  meetings." 

"  There  is  small  comfort  in  that,"  his 
companion  pointed  out.  "  I'm  not  exag- 
gerating when  I  say  that  since  Leaming 
died  I  have  never  stayed  at  Foxted  without 
sooner  or  later  being  faced  with  the  choice 
of  embarrassing  myself  or  offending  Laura. 
If  it  is  not  meetings,  it  is  something  else." 

Winchester  reached  for  his  walking-cane. 

**  The  probability  is  that  she  wants  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  and  what  the  fiat 
is  like." 

"  If  she  did,  she  would  come  and  see 
for  herself,"  Leonard  replied.  *'  I  wish  to 
Heaven  she  would  marry  again  !  " 

"  Why  not  get  married  yourself  ?  "  sug- 
gested Winchester  pleasantly.  "  It  would 
be  a  profitable  way  out  of  your  difficulty — 
for  you.    Think  it  over." 


After  his  friend  had  left,  Leonard  re- 
mained poised  in  speculation,  though  not 
at  that  moment  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 
It  was  the  entrance  of  a  neatly-dressed 
individual,  with  a  ruddy,  hatchet  face,  who 
upset  the  balance  of  his  thoughts.  The 
newcomer  cast  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  round 
the  apartment,  and  proceeded  to  make  two 
journeys  from  the  room,  each  time  with  a 
littered  ash-tray.  He  had  been  with  Leonard 
just  three  weeks,  and  the  situation  was 
entirely  to  his  liking. 

On  his  return  from  the  second  journey 
he  caught  his  master's  eye. 

''  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  began 
smoothly  and  soothingly,  "  but  the  door 
was  not  completely  secured,  and  you  were 
both  conversing  loud.  If  it  would  not  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  liberty,  so  to  speak, 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  a  gentleman 
I  was  with  in  a  former  situation.  Whenever 
he  was  placed  in  a  position  at  all  similar 
to  that  in  which  I  gather  from  your  re- 
marks  " 

"  Look  here,  Pratt,  I  \)an't  have  you 
listening  to  things  not  intended  for  your 
ears  !  "  expostulated  Leonard  sharply.  "  You 
should  have  closed  the  door.  If  you  were  a 
younger  man,  or  had  not  been  spoken  so 
highly  of,  I  shouldn't  tolerate  it  for  a  minute. 
Don't  you  ever  do  that  sort  of  thing  again  1  " 
He  allowed  time  for  this  reprimand  to  be 
absorbed.  "  However,  finish  what  you  were 
going  to  say."  ^^ 

On  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  house  known 
as  **  Stour  View,"  a  slender  girl  in  a  bright 
sports-coat  was  using  a  putting-iron,  and, 
from  distances  which  she  varied  methodi- 
cally, was  engaged  in  encouraging  a  golf 
ball  to  enter  a  small  and  recently-excavated 
hole  in  the  faded  grass.  In  her  case  the 
inference  that  the  distances  were  being 
gradually  extended  as  her  own  proficiency 
increased  is  not  intended,  her  first  shot 
having  been  made  ten  minutes  ago  from 
near  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  and  her  most 
recent  from  a  spot  a  couple  of  yards  from 
the  hole. 

She  tried  the  last  stroke  again,  anxiety 
lending  a  quaint  seriousness  to  her  face. 
The  ball  disappeared.  Triumphantly  she 
turned  and  glanced  towards  the  summer- 
house  against  the  flower-beds  beyond  the 
lawn. 

Ventnor,  who  was  precariously  perched 
on  the  verandah  rail  outside  the  angle  of 
vision  from  within  the  summer-house, 
greeted    her    triumph    sincerely    but    with 
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exaggeration.  Either  she  was  aware  of  the 
extravagance,  or  the  faint  flush  in  her 
cheeks  was  due  to  exertion.     . 

"  Keep  on  doing  it  from  that  distance 
till  it  goes  down  every  time,"  he  advised 
earnestly.  "  Then  put  a  foot  on  the 
distance  and  repeat.  After  that,  put  another 
foot " 

"  After  that,"  protested  the  girl,  "  I  shall 
probably  be  working  by  moonlight.  Do 
you  really  think  I  ought  to  expose  my 
ignorance  on  the  links  to-morrow  ?  It  is  so 
pubhc,  isn't  it  1  Hadn't  I  better  wait 
until^ " 

"  No,  no  !  "  interposed  Leonard  promptly. 
"  You  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Please 
don't  cancel  the  outing.  There  will  be 
hundreds  of  far  less  promising  beginners 
there,  believe  me  1  " 

"  In  that  case,  won't  the  links  be  rather 
crowded  ?  " 

A  soft  laugh  came  from  within  the 
summer-house, 

"  It  will  probably  rain  to-morrow,  my 
dear,"  followed  a  confident  voice  from  the 
same  region.  "  The  weather  is  much  too 
good  to  last." 

Autumn,  in  fact,  was  playing  her  favourite 
prank.  For  seven  days  an  almost  summer 
sun  had  mocked  the  withering  grass,  and 
in  the  fields,  where — at  not  so  distant  a  day 
— the  corn  had  rippled  in  the  warm  breezes, 
the  stubble  showed  sere  and  brittle.  There 
was  an  eleventh-hour  lustre  in  the  tarnish 
of  the  countryside,  and  for  just  so  many 
days  birch-brooms  had  worn  no  thinner 
on  well-kept  lawns.  Ventnor,  who  had  left 
London  with  the  lukewarm  valediction  of 
the  late  autumn  sun,  had^  as  it  were,  been 
carried  back  into  August  and  welcomed 
regally. 

"  I  can't  understand,"  resumed  in  due 
course  the  occupant  of  the  summer-house, 

why  you  want  to  use  an  unusual  word 

like  '  incarnadine '  when  you  really  mean 

red.'      That  is  my  objection  to  poetry  : 

if  it's  possible  to  use  a  word  few  people 

understand,  poets  always  do.    Why  1  " 

Leonard  continued  in  silence  to  watch 
the  golf  practice. 

Never  mind,  boy,"  continued  the  in- 
visible critic  with  contrition,  "  your  book 
IS  quite  charming.  I  like  some  of  the  short 
ones  immensely.  I  shall  ask  the  vicar  to 
let  you  give  a  reading.  I'm  sure  the  church 
^vants  funds." 

/'  Certainly  not  !  "  exclaimed  Ventnor 
violently.  "  I  should  not  dream  of  reading 
them  to  anybody.     I  am  extremely  sorry 


I  ever  sent  you  a  copy.  In  all  seriousness, 
Laura " 

"  Really,  Leonard,  you  have  an  impolite 
way  of  receiving  the  compliment  of  being 
asked  to  read  your  work.  If  the  idea  startles 
you  by  its  novelty,  we  will  let  it  drop  till 
you  are  more  used  to  it." 

Ventnor  had  slipped  from  the  rail  at 
mention  of  the  reading.  At  the  respite 
implied  by  her  words  he  removed  with  a 
silk  handkerchief  the  sudden  dew  which 
had  moistened  his  forehead. 

Mrs.  Leaming  emerged  from  the  interior 
of  the  summer-house  and  joined  him.  A 
handsome,  even  stately,  woman,  not  yet 
forty,  she  was  often  brusque  with  no 
intention  to  offend.  Her  manner  was  a 
common  result  of  the  desire  to  conceal 
excessive  sentimentality  and  warmth  of 
feeling. 

''  Violet,"  she  called,  "  don't  let  him  keep 
you  at  that  if  you're  tired,  dear.  He  often 
misses  the  hole  himself  when  standing  much 
nearer  than  you  are." 

''  I'm  not  tired,"  returned  Violet — 
"  only  impatient  with  myself.  I  either  tap 
it  too  hard  or  too  soft." 

"  That's  an  excellent  sign,  Miss  Malin," 
Leonard  commented  encouragingly.  "  It 
shows  you  are  keen — being  impatient  with 
yourself,  I  meaii." 

"  Besides  which,"  his  sister  added^  "  it 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  Leonard  to  be 
impatient  with  you." 

The  girl  glanced  apprehensively  at  the 
expert.  She  had  been  on  the  point  of  making 
another  stroke.  Instead,  she  picked  up  the 
ball  and  strolled  forward. 

"  Now  you  have  frightened  Miss  Malin 
off  her  practice,"  he  remonstrated.  "  I 
have  absolutely  no  reason  for  being  im- 
patient— absolutely  none .  Quite  the  reverse . 
And  even  if  I  had  I  wouldn't — I 
shouldn't " 

"  I'll  buy  some  clubs  next  time  in  Town," 
Violet  hurriedly  announced.  "  I'm  not  going 
to  give  up  now  I'm  started.  But  I  don't 
think  one  ought  to  do  too  much  at  the 
commencement.  I'd  rather  be  slow  and 
sure." 

"  Entirely  the  right  spirit,"  Ventnor  told 
her.  "  Learning  golf  is  one  of  the  depart- 
ments where  '  well  begun '  is  not  '  half 
done.'  To  start  well — er — that  is,  you  have 
started  well,  of  course,  only — well,  what  I 
mean  to  say  is " 

An  expression  of  considerable  irritation 
clouded  his  countenance  as  he  noticed  the 
trembling  of  his  sister's  lips. 


'It  is  exactly  as  I  thought,  Leonard,'  exclaimed  Laura, 


*'  I  quite  understand,"  said  Violet 
seriously.  *'  To  start  too  well  is  to  leave  as 
much  room  for  falling  off  as  improving, 
isn't  it  ?    I  will  try  and  do  better  to-morrow." 

"  Then  it  is  settled  we  do  the  links  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

Violet  nodded,  and  at  that  moment  si 
man-servant  came  across  the  lawn  with 
a  heavy  tray  of  tea-things,  followed  by  a 
maid  with  a  folded  table-centre  and  a  jug 


of  cream.     Ventnor's  hour  of  importance 


was  over. 


"  I  should  love  to  come  and  see  your 
bargains,"  Laura  wrote,  later  that  evening; 
"  but  just  at  present  I  am  entertaining.  As 
you  know,  it  is  seldom  there  is  nobody 
staying  here.  I  don't  count  Leonard  ;  he 
is  so  adaptable.  I  don't  think  you  know 
little  Violet  Malin  ?      Leonard  remembers 


sweeping  in  a  moment  later ;  '  your  man  is  mixed  up  in  it.' 


her  as  a  flapper.  Her  people  are  abroad, 
and  she  will  be  staying  with  me  for  at  least 
six  months.  She  is  just  twenty-two,  and  the 
year  or  two  she  had  abroad  with  her  parents 
has  left  her  complexion  entirely  untouched  ! 
It  is  wonderful.  When  T  asked  her  about  it, 
she  said  that  every  night.  ...  On  second 
thoughts,  I'll  try  and  come  up  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  bring  Violet  with  me.  Before  I 
forget — Leonard  wants  me  to  say  that  if 


Mr.  Winchester  will  see  page  thirteen  of 
this  week's  Prattler,  he  will  find  something 
of  interest.  .  .  ." 

The  correspondent  became  aware  of 
Violet's  entiance  into  the  room.  The  girl 
came  to  a  standstill  before  an  oval  mirror 
on  the  wall,  and  adjusted  a  strand  of  her 
brown  hair.    She  was  still  in  the  sports-coat. 

"  You've  never  been  playing  in  the  dusk !  " 
exclaimed  Laura. 
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"  Theory  only,"  replied  Violet — *'  in  pre- 
paration for  to-morrow.  When  you  drive, 
heels  down  and  eyes  on  the  ball ;  but  I'm 
bound  to  forget  one  or  the  other.  I  think 
I'll  get  the  caddie  to  plant  me  in  up  to  the 
ankles." 

*'  I  shall  certainly  insist  on  Leonard 
not  driving  you  so  hard.  It's  too  bad.  He 
will  end  by  making  you  hate  the  game." 

*'  Please  don't  do  that !  "  Violet  begged. 
''  He  is  so  patient  and  eager  about  it,  and 
I  have  always  wanted  to  learn.  I  am  really 
enjoying  the  lessons.  And  I  want  to  beat 
papa  and  surprise  him  when  he  comes  home. 
Now  that  I'm  started,  I  don't  want  to  think 
of  anything  else  until  I  can  play  respectably." 

"  There's  no  doubt  the  game  has  taken 
hold  of  you,"  Laura  reflected.  "  Don't,  for 
goodness'  sake,  let  it  become  an  obsession  !  " 

in. 

On  the  links  the  next  morning  Ventnor 
offered  the  same  advice  to  Violet  in  a 
different  form. 

"  We  won't  try  and  do  too  much,"  he  said. 
''  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  despise 
the  game  are  people  who  have  taken  it  up 
enthusiastically,  got  steadily  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  ended  in  despair.  My  idea 
was  that  we'd  just  potter  round,  and  pick 
the  ball  up  when  anybody  comes  along 
behind.  There  are  fewer  people  here  than 
I  thought  there  would  be.  That's  the 
advantage  of  coming  early." 

'*  Where  do  we  commence  ?  " 

Her  business-like  air  of  determination 
was  emphasised  by  the  Tam  o'  Shanter 
hat  which  she  was  wearing  and  by  the 
brogue  shoes.  Though  Mrs.  Leaming's 
prognostication  of  a  change  in  the  weather 
was  not  fully  borne  out,  there  was  justifica- 
tion in  the  sharpness  of  the  breeze  for  the 
woollen  jumper  and  short  tweed  skirt  which 
completed  her  conception  of  what  was 
workmanlike  as  well  as  becoming.  In  her 
brown  eyes  a  sparkle  of  excitement  came 
and  went  by  moments. 

Before  them  stretched  the  rolling  country, 
with  a  fringe  of  plantation  on  their  right 
and  the  valley  of  a  little  stream  far  over  to 
the  left.  Behind  them  stood  the  club-house, 
Ventnor,  before  answering  her  question, 
eyed  the  small  group  of  individuals  in  front 
of  the  erection. 

"  We'll  give  the  first  hole  a  miss,  if  you 
like,"  he  suggested.  ^'  The  second's  beyond 
the  bunkers  on  the  rise." 

She  had  followed  his  glance,  and  arrived 
at  the  motive  behind  his  words. 


"  Let's  start  at  the  first,"  she  requested 
firmly.   "  But  you  hit  your  ball  first." 

As  there  was  only  the  one  bag  of  clubs 
— Leonard's — they  had  dispensed  with  a 
caddie's  services.  Ventnor  led  the  way  to 
the  tee,  placed  his  ball,  and  drove  well  over 
the  bunkers.  He  then  teed  Violet's  ball  and 
waited. 

"  Heels  down  and  eyes  on  the  ball,"  she 
chattered.  "  I  wish  they  made  the  balls  a 
little  larger.  Will  those  people  laugh,  do 
you  think  ?  I  suppose  I'm  holding  the  club 
right  ?    Here  goes  !  " 

"  Capital  !  "  pronounced  Ventnor. 

Her  ball  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  his. 

^'  I'm  afraid  it's  in  the  bunker,"  he  went 
on  consolingly,  as  they  moved  forward, 
"  but  the  direction  was  right.  You  topped 
it  the  least  bit." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  have  hit  it  at  all,"  she 
frankly  and  joyously  admitted. 

Her  joy  did  not  survive  the  next  hole, 
but  her  enthusiasm  was  boundless.  At  the 
ninth  dismay  was  in  the  ascendant. 

The  ninth  hole  took  itself  literally.  The 
tee  was  half-way  down  the  sloping  side  of 
a  gorse-bottomed  quarry,  and  to  reach  the 
green  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  ball  up 
and  across  the  hollow  on  to  the  opposite 
brow.  To  an  experienced  player  the  hole 
was  the  simplest  on  the  course,  but  the 
demoralising  effect  of  the  gaping  quarry 
was  usually  a  beginner's  undoing.    - 

Violet  played  her  ball  against  the  opposite 
wall,  and  the  small  white  sphere  dropped 
into  the  gorse.  She  scrambled  down  and 
assisted  Leonard  to  look  for  it,  and  both 
of  them  saw  and  reached  for  it  at  the  same 
instant.  The  small  white  object  upon  which 
Ventnor's  hand  closed  was  not  the  ball. 

''  Just  too  late  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

The  smile  on  the  face  so  close  to  his  own 
was  in  keeping  with  the  playful  and  pro- 
voking nature  of  her  remark,  and  just  before 
Leonard  straightened  himself  an  eddy  of 
wind  rustled  the  gorse-bushes  and  blew  an 
errant  wisp  of  her  hair  against  his  face, 
tickling  his  nose. 

"  Too  late  ?  "  he  echoed,  retaining  in  his 
the  hand  that  clasped  the  ball. 

For  an  instant  she  withstood  his  gaze 
before  the  colour  swiftly  mounted  her 
temples.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  as  one  out 
of  breath. 

"  For  the  ball,"  she  explained. 

"  But  not,"  he  rejoined  rapidly,  "  for  the 
hand  ?  You  mustn't  say  I'm  too  late  for 
that  1  Years  ago  a  colonel  missed  his  shot 
at  this  hole.    He  wouldn't  pick  his  ball  up. 
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He  tried  to  hole  out.  'At  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth  stroke  he  broke  his  last  club  and  his 
heart.  They  say  a  sulphurous-looking  ghost 
visits  the  spot  on  the  anniversaries.  If  I'm 
too  late " 

Violet  laughed,  and  he  let  her  hand  fall. 

"  What  a  start !  "  she  remarked.  "  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  a  proposal,  but  it's 
only  an  anecdote,  after  all." 

"  I  won't  press  for  an  answer  now,"  he 
said  anxiously.  "  It  was  thoughtless  of  me 
to  speak  so  soon.  I  had  not  intended  to  say 
a  word  until  the  day  before  I  returned,  so 

that  if  you — if  I The  best  thing  I  can 

do,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to  leave  this 
afternoon." 

''  And  me  so  keen  on  playing  well  !  "  she 
murmured  ruefully.  "  Suppose  I  tell  you 
whether  you  are  too  late  when — when  I  play 
a  little  better  ?    Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  You  mean " 

"  I  mean — everything  to  be  in  the  mean- 
time— pre-quarry." 

"  As  you  wish,"  he  said.  "  Will  you  try 
this  hole  again  ?  " 

On  returning  from  the  links,  Ventnor 
glanced  at  his  watch  and  discovered  that 
he  need  not  expect  lunch  for  at  least  thirty 
minutes.  He  was  aware  that  in  the  room 
which,  in  Leaming's  time,  had  been  the 
library  he  might  expect  to  find  the  news- 
papers, and  thither  he  repaired. 

Ignoring  the  newspapers,  he  stood  for  ten 
minutes  at  the  window  and  stared  reflec- 
tively at  the  lawn.  Violet  had  elected  to 
play  the  remaining  nine  holes  of  the  course. 
There  had  been  no  allusion  to  the  interlude 
at  the  ninth.  He  wondered  at  what  stage 
in  her  future  progress  he  might  consider 
himself  •  entitled  to  reopen  the  subject 
which  the  interlude  had  introduced.  He  was 
extremely  sorry  he  had  meekly  acquiesced 
in  an  arrangement  whose  termination  was 
so  vaguely  defined. 

Nevertheless,  what  days  together  were 
before  them  !  How  sweet,  in  spite  of  the 
arrangement,  the  intercourse  would  be  ! 

He  mistook  his  mood  for  one  of  poetic 
fervour,  and  glanced  eagerly  round  for 
pencil  and  paper.  The  solitude  had  sud- 
denly become  a  boon.  Happily  the  maid 
arrived  to  announce  that  lunch  had  already 
been  servevd. 

"  I  opened  your  telegram  by  mistake, 
Leonard,"  Laura  began,  as  he  entered  the 
room.  "  It's  under  your  plate.  Because  we 
happen  to  want  it,  the  car  is  not  available, 
but  we'll  take  the  trap  to  the  station.    We 


can  just  catch  the  two-five.  The  car  can 
bring  on  anything  we  may  want  later.  Don*t 
dawdle  over  your  lunch." 

She  and  Violet  appeared  to  have  finished 
theirs.  Ventnor  picked  up  the  telegram. 
The  envelope  was  addressed  simply  :  ''  c/o 
Learning,  '  Stour  View/  Foxted."  Ventnor 
sank  into  his  chair,  while  consternation 
flooded  his  countenance.    The  wording  ran  : 

''No.  37  broken  into  last  night  police 
require  information  Pratt." 

Suddenly  calm,  even  indifferent,  Leonard 
turned  to  his  sister. 

"  The  police  always  require  information," 
he  said.  "  Let  them  hunt  it  out  for  them- 
selves ;  that's  what  they're  for.  "  I  shan't 
bother;  Pratt  can  see  to  it.  That's  what  he's 
for.  Besides,  the  place  is  insured.  And  as 
for  putting  Miss  Malin  and  you  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  up " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  Laura  decisively  inter- 
rupted, ''  we'll  all  go  by  the  two-five.  There 
is  no  question  of  trouble.  Violet  wants  golf 
clubs,  and  I  want  to  see  the  Winchesters. 
Besides,.  I  have  sent  a  telegram  by  the  boy 
who  brought  yours  to  tell  Mrs.  Winchester 
we  should  be  coming.  Everything  fits  in 
perfectly." 

The  futility  of  further  objection  was 
clearly  foreshadowed,  but  Leonard  had 
not  grasped  the  fact. 

"  Added  to  which,"  said  Laura  signifi- 
cantly, as  she  observed  that  he  was  about 
to  speak,  "  I  particularly  wish  to  see  this 
man  Piatt.  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  as 
curious  that  burglars  should  break  into  a 
flat  which  must  be  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
building  ?  It  does  to  me,  and  it  does  to 
Violet.  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
if  Pratt  knew  more  of  this  affair  than  you 
imagine." 

His  feeble  reminder  that  there  were  Miss 
Malin's  golf  lessons  to  be  considered  was 
deservedly  ignored. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  we'll  leave  you  to 
finish  lunch  alone,"  concluded  his  sister 
calmly.  "  If  we  are  going  to  catch  the  after- 
noon train,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

Ventnor  ate  mechanically  and  with  cor- 
rugated brows,  but  by  the  time  he  was 
ready  for  the  drive,  his  demeanour  hinted 
no  longer  at  his  distaste  for  the  journey. 
He  appeared  to  be  living  up  to  the  reputation 
for  adaptability. 

"  I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
place  has  been  broken  into,"  he  told  his 
companions  during  the  drive.  ''  The  prob- 
ability is  that  Pratt  heard,  or  thought  he 
heard,  noises  in  the  night,  and  misses  one 
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or  two  things  whicli  he  packed  for  me  to 
come  down  here  and  has  forgotten  about." 

At  the  railway  station  he  bought  some 
illustrated  papers  for  Laura,  and  for  Violet 
a  book  of  light  golfing  anecdotes  called 
''  Told  at  Tee-Time." 

The  three  had  to  themselves  a  compart- 
ment of  a  corridor  carriage,  and  for  some 
time  Leonard  suffered  in  silence  from  a  dis- 
cussion between  Violet  and  Laura  on  a 
technical  topic  raised  by  a  picture  in  one  of 
the  illustrated  papers.  Eventually  Laura 
returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  letterpress 
beneath  the  illustrations,  and  Violet  frowned 
over  "  Told  at  Tee-Time." 

Ventnor  went  into  the  corridor  and  lighted 
a  cigarette.  .  .  .  Presently  Violet  became 
aware  of  something  vague  and  distracting. 
She  looked  up  to  encounter  Ventnor's  direct 
regard. 

''Come  and  look  at  the  country,"  he 
invited  quietly. 

Intrigued  by  his  manner,  she  obeyed. 
He  threw  away  the  cigarette  and  made  room 
at  his  side. 

"  Would  you  mind  insisting,"  he  said 
confidentially,  ''  on  having  a  cup  of  tea 
directly  we  reach  the  terminus  ?  " 

''  Insisting  1  " 

''  At  the  same  time,"  he  continued  with 
determination,  *'  I  would  like  you  to  send  me 
away — shall  we  say,  to  buy  you  a  pair  of 
gloves  ?  You  mustn't  refuse.  I  remember 
once — when  you  were  at  school — I  fished 
your  kitten  out  of  an  ornamental  lake  for 
you.  You  can't  have  forgotten  how  grateful 
you  were  ?  " 

Violet  surveyed  him  with  concern. 

"  If  you  aren't  feeling  well " 

*'  I'm  perfectly  well,  but  I  want  a  chance 
of  warning  Pratt  that  we  are  coming.  There 
has  been  no  burglary ;  Pratt  sent  the  tele- 
gram on  my  instructions,  the  idea  being 
to  recall  me  to  Town.  Pratt  used  to  do  it 
for  other  people,  and  there's  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  it,  because  it  robs  your  going  of  any 
offensive  hint  of  having  been  premeditated. 
You  see,  the  name  of  the  addressee  is  care- 
fully omitted.  Your  hostess  comes  to  you 
and  says,  '  This  must  be  meant  for  you. 
Awfully  sorry  you  must  go.  I  hope  it's  not 
so  bad  as  ifc  sounds.'  Of  course  it  needn't 
always  be  a  burglary." 

"  The  golf  stories  made  me  suspect  it," 
said  Violet  despairingly,  "  but  this  proves 
it.  I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand. Why  should  you  want  to  come  away 
from  Foxted,  and  why  should  Laurn  raise 
objections  ?  " 


"  Did  you  hear  her  threat  to  make  me 
read  poetry  to  the  villagers  ?  Because  that 
is  the  sort  of  thing  I  have  to  guard  against ! 
Last  time  it  was  a  part  in  an  amateur 
performance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
telegram  was  the  line  of  least  resistance,  but 
it  has  come  at  a  most  inopportune  time.  I 
told  him  to  send  it  after  seven  days  or 
sooner,  if  he  heard  from  >  me  in  the  mean- 
time. I  had  completely  forgotten  about  it. 
When  I  arrived  at  Foxted  and  found  that 


"  Deceit  never  pays,"  interposed  Violet 
swiftly.  "  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  Laura 
all  about  it." 

The  sight  of  his  dismay  swept  the  severity 
from  her  face,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she 
smiled. 

**  If  you  like,"  she  suggested,  "  I  will  tell 
her  over  tea — while  you  go  for  the  gloves." 

"  If  you  think  that  would  be  best.  I 
suppose  Laura  will  forgive  me  in  time  !  It 
is  very  good  of  you  to  offer.  Do  you  take 
size  six  ?  " 

"  You  need  not  actually  buy  the  gloves, 
of  course." 

'*  Deceit  never  pays,"  he  echoed  gravely. 
"  I  shall  buy  the  most  expensive  pair  I  can 
find — by  way  of  penance." 

*'  Where  are  we  now  ?  "  Laura  suddenly 
called  out. 

"  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  place," 
answered  Leonard,  as  he  raised  the  window, 
"  but  the  chief  industry  is  tanning  leather." 

At  the  terminus  he  made  haste  to  get  a 
taxi. 

"  Where  for  tea  ?  "  he  casually  inquired. 

"  Business  first !  "  pronounced  Laura 
promptly.  "  Tell  him  the  flat.  There'll  be 
plenty  of  time  for  tea  after." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  broach  the 
matter  in  the  cab  !  "  Leonard  managed  to 
whisper  to  the  girl.  *'  On  second  thoughts, 
I'll  explain  ever5i}hing  to  her  myself — -later 
on." 


At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Winchester, 
who  had  lunched  at  his  club,  had  looked  in 
at  No.  37,  Guy's  Cliff  Court,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  there  a  gold-headed  walking- cane 
which  he  had  mislaid  for  some  days,  but 
had  received  instead  the  confidence  of  Pratt 
on  the  subject  of  the  telegram.  It  was  an 
indiscretion  for  which  Pratt  had  some  little 
excuse,  but  Winchester  was  not  in  a  com- 
plaisant mood.  On  the  instructions  of  his 
wife  he  had  recently  bought  a  copy  of 
The  Prattler^  and  had  duly  turned  to  page 
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thirteen,  which  was  a  large  advertisement 
of  a  new  treatment  for  reducing  fat. 

"  You  should  not  have  told  me  that," 
said  Winchester.  "  If  you  have  committed 
your  master  to  this  story  of  a  burglary,  it 
is  your  duty  to  stick  to  it  through  thick  and 
thin.  I  think  I  understand  why  you  have 
made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  he 
would  not  mind  my  knowing.  For  that 
reason  I  shall  say  nothing.  You  also  will 
regard  the  confidence  as  unspoken.  You 
follow?" 

"  As  you  will,  sir,"  returned  the  discom- 
fited man-servant. 

Winchester  took  his  departure,  and  Pratt 
brooded. 

"  He's  quite  right,"  muttered  Pratt. 
"  That's  the  last  time  I  make  a  mistake  like 
that !  Bust  it !  You'd  ha'  thought  'em 
bosom  pals — anybody  would  !  " 

His  remorseful  musing  was  at  length 
disturbed  by  Mrs.  Leaming's  arrival  with 
Ventnor  and  Violet. 

"  Presumably  the  burglars  came  up  in 
the  lift,"  he  heard  Mrs.  Leaming  say.  "  The 
stairs  would  have  exhausted  them." 

Pratt's  lips  met  tightly  at  the  sarcasm  he 
detected  in  this  utterance.  He  bowed  and 
held  the  door  wide  open. 

"  You  are  Pratt,  I  suppose  ?  "  continued 
Laura.    "  Is  there  much  missing  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  madam,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,"  answered  Pratt.  "  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  interrupt  them  before  they  were 
able  to  complete  their  illicit  work,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  replace  everything 
left  behind  as  before." 

Ventnor  dumped  the  hand  luggage  in  the 
hall  and  helped  Violet  to  divest  herself  of 
the  raincoat  in  which  she  had  travelled. 

"  How  many  of  them  were  there  ?  " 
demanded  Laura.  "  How  did  they  get  in  ?  " 

She  handed  Pratt  her  travelling  coat, 
which  he  carefully  arranged  over  his  left  arm. 

"  Four,  madapi."  He  considered  these 
odds  safeguarded  him  from  odious  innuendo 
on  the  subject  of  his  courage.  "  They  appear 
to  have  gained  admittance  by  forcing 
the  hall-door." 

"  What — ^this  one  ?  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  this  !  " 

Laura  tested  the  lock  several  times. 
There  was  obviously  nothing  wrong  with 
it.    Pratt  was  conscious  of  a  blunder. 

"  I  had  the  lock  seen  to  this  morning, 
madam,"  he  swiftly  explained.  "  The  bill 
amounted  to  three-and-sevenpence." 

Ventnor  handed  him  Violet's  raincoat 
and  his  own  waterproof  and  hat. 


*'  Wouldn't  you  both  like  to  see  over  the 
place  first  ?  "  he  invited. 

He  was  aware  of  a  desire  to  look  over  it 
himself. 

"  Personally,  I'm  longing  to,"  said  Violet. 

They  commenced  to  inspect  the  rooms. 
Pratt  proceeded  calmly  to  suspend  his 
burdens  on  the  pegs  by  the  door. 

Presently  Leonard,  who  had  led  the  way 
into  the  room  which  overlooked  the  river, 
found  that  only  Violet  had  followed. 

"  Pratt  is  a  shocking  liar,"  he  remarked 
uneasily.  "  At  first  I  thought  he  was  telling 
the  truth,  and  that  the  place — by  some 
extraordinary  coincidence — really  had  been 
burgled,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  isn't 
a  thing  missing.  This  is  going  to  make  my 
confession  very  difficult.  I  think  I  shall 
allow  at  least  a  month  to  elapse.  Where  is 
Laura,  by  the  way  ?  " 

'*  I  believe  she  is  asking  Pratt  some 
more  questions,"  replied  the  girl  shakily. 

"  I  don't  like  it,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  through  with 
the  burglary.  I  am  very  sorry  to  make  you 
a  sort  of  accessory  in  this  way.  Pratt  is 
doing  his  best  for  me,  poor  devil  !  I  can't 
very  well  let  him  down,  can  I  ?  " 

"  Not,"  said  Violet  slowly,  "  if  you  think 
he  would  mind  as  much  as  all  that." 

"  There  is  another  reason,"  Leonaid 
proceeded  diffidently.  "  If  Laura  should 
take  this  business  badly,  as,  of  course,  she 
would — especially  after  being  fooled  by 
Pratt — I  can't  very  well  return  with  you  to 
'  Stour  View,'  and  if  I  can't  go  there — I  was 
hoping,  you  see,  that  I  might  be  allowed  in 
time  to  abandon  the  pre-quarry  attitude." 

Violet  found  nothing  to  say  to  this. 

"It  is  exactly  as  I  thought,  Leonard," 
exclaimed  Laura,  sweeping  in  a  moment 
later  ;  "  your  man  is  mixed  up  in  it.  He  is 
able  to  describe  all  four  of  them  perfectly. 
He  says  one  of  them  had  a  mole  on  the  side 
of  his  nose  and  spoke  through  it — through 
his  nose — and  yet,  just  before,  he  admitted 
that  the  place  was  in  darkness  because  they 
had  cut  the  electric  wires.  He  says  he  paid 
a  bill  this  morning  of  seven-and-a-penny 
to  get  them  repaired.  I'll  go  with  you  to 
the  police.  I  suppose  you  have  discovered 
pretty  well  what  is  missing  ?  " 

It  was  Ventnor's  turn  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Leonard,"  his  sister 
resumed,  "  I  believe  you  are  capable  of  being 
taken  in  by  anybody.  I  don't  know  which 
lot  of  police  have  the  matter  in  hand,  but 
we'll  go  to  the  nearest,  and  they  can  'phone 
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tlirougli  a  description  of  what  is  missing 
from  there.  Let's  go  and  get  it  over. 
Afterwards  we'll  have  tea  —  perhaps  the 
Winchesters  will  give  us  some.' 

She  put  an  arm  round  Violet's  shoulders, 
and  the  two  began  to  move  towards  the 
door.  Before  they  reached  it  Violet  stopped 
and  turned  round. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  say  anything  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Ventnor  recovered  the  power  of  speech. 

"  There  has  been  no  burglary,  Laura," 
he  announced  simply.  "  Pratt  sent  the 
telegram  on  my  instructions.  I  wanted  an 
excuse  to  leave  Foxted  suddenly,  and  the 
telegram  was  the  excuse  " 

His  sister  stared  at  him. 

"  Wanted  an  excuse  to  leave  Foxted  ?  " 
she  repeated. 

**  The  fact  is,  Laura,"  said  her  brother 
frankly,  "  I  suspected  you  had  a  special 
purpose  in  inviting  me  down  so  soon  after 
the  last  visitj  and  I  was  on  my  guard.  I  am 
very  sorry  if — if  you  feel  hurt  in  any  way. 
Will  you  accept  my  apology  ?  " 

Laura's  colour  slowly  deepened,  and 
Leonard  watched  the  capillary  process 
aghast.    Never  had  he  seen  his  sister  so  red. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry,  Laura,"  he  re- 
iterated apprehensively. 

Violet  moved  restively. 

''  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Laura  at  length, 
with  a  little  laugh.  *'  I'll  try  not  to  put  you 
to  so  much  trouble  in  future.  Let  us  go  and 
get  our  things,  Violet." 

Violet  glanced  at  Leonard,  and  then  shook 
her  head. 

"  Not  if  you  are  going  to  be  angry,  Laura," 
she  rebelled.    ''  After  all,  he  has  apologised, 


hasn't  he  ?  And  he  didn't  want  the  tele- 
gram to  come,  really.  He  forgot  to  cancel 
it — that  was  all.  He  told  me  all  about  it 
in  the  train." 

**  Then  he'd  no  right  to  make  a  confidant 
of  you,"  rejoined  Laura  warmly,  "  and  I'm 
surprised  that  you  should  take  his  part. 
I  will  accept  the  apology,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  shan't  trouble  him  to  take 
us  back  to  Foxted  when  we  return." 

"  But  that  means  no  more  golf  !  "  said 
Violet  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  men  at  Foxted 
who  will  teach  you  golf,  my  dear,"  Laura 
assured  her,  and  was  pleased  to  observe 
that  the  statement  was  not  particularly 
welcome  to  her  brother. 

Violet  commenced  to  trace  the  pattern 
of  the  carpet  with  the  toe  of  her  shoe. 

"  I  think  Leonard  would  object  to  that," 
she  murmured  timidly. 

The  remark  startled  both  her  hearers,  but 
Leonard  received  in  addition  the  assurance 
of  her  glance.  He  strolled  across  to  her 
side. 

"  I  should — most  strongly,"  he  affirmed. 
"Be  an  angel  and  forget  all  about  it, 
Laura  !  " 

"  Do,  please,  Laura  !  "  begged  Violet. 

*'  But,"  faltered  Laura,  "  you  can't  surely 
be  engaged  already  !  " 

''  Already  ?  "  they  queried  in  unison. 

"  I  don't  mean  '  already,'  "  averred 
Laura  confusedly. 

She  took  Violet  to  her  and  kissed  her. 
Before  Leonard  she  hesitated,  but  he  seized 
her  hands  in  his  and  pulled  her  gently 
towards  himself.  .  .  .  Gradually  the  resist- 
ance slackened.  .  .  . 


FAIR   YULE   BE   OURS! 


pAIR  Yule  be  ours,  with  silver  risen  moon 

^       On  mellowed  thatch  at  midnight  clear  and  cold, 

And  ingle-blaze  right  warm,  and  wafted  tune 

Of  choirs  afoot  from  hamlets  of  the  wold. 

Fair  Yule  be  ours,  with  choice  of  fragrant  cheer, 
With  jest  and  laughter  and  well=favoured  books, 
Ruby  of  wine,  and  only  friends  be  near, 
And  all  the  looks  of  men  be  kindly  looks. 

Fair  Yule  be  ours,  with  sight  of  best= loved  earth, 
Where  belfries  clash  for  joy  beneath  tall  spires. 
And  wintry  holly  is  the  bough  of  mirth. 
And  forests  fall  and  burn  for  Yuletide  fires. 

ERIC  CHILMAN. 


THE    LETTERS   IN    , 
SHAKESPEARE'S    PLAYS 

AND   THEIR  PART   IN  THE 
ACTION   OF   HIS   PLOTS 

By    ELLEN    TERRY 


SOME  years  ago,  when  I  was  asked  to 
lecture  on  Shakespeare's  heroines  in 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  I 
had  gained  of  their  character  through  im- 
personating them  on  the  stage,  I  wondered 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  anything  to  say 
which  had  not  been  said  before.  "  If  nothing 
is  that  has  not  been  before,  how  are  our 
brains  beguiled  !  '*  However,  I  found  out, 
when  I  applied  myself  to  the  task,  that 
oven  Shakespeare — about  whom  hundreds  of 
books  have  been  written — has  a  little  of  the 
nnknow^n.  For  years  it  ^vas  my  trade  to  find 
out,  not  what  he  had  been  to  others,  but  what 
he  was  to  me^  and  to  make  that  visible  in  my 
acting.  It  w^as  easier  to  describe  what  I  saw 
through  my  own  medium  than  through  one 
for  which  I  have  had  no  training,  but  I  am 
glad  I  tried,  because  it  meant  more  study  of 
the  plays,  and  so  more  delightful  experiences. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  for  my  lectures 
on  the  women  in  Shakespeare,  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  tlmt  the  letters  have  never 
received  much  separate  comment.  Little 
volumes  of  songs  from  the  plays  have  been 
published,  jewels  of  wit  and  wisdom  have 
been  taken  out  of  their  setting  and  reset  in 
birthday  books,  calendars,  and  handy  books 
of  quotation,  but  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  the  letters  been  collected  into  a  separate 
volume.  Yet  how  w^ell  w^orth  study  they  are 
on  their  ow'n  merits  !  from  first  to  last  how 
beautiful !  how  "  express  and  admirable  "  I 
what  ''  infinite  riches  in  a  little  room  "  ! 

These  letters  in  the  plays  number  thirty 
in  all,  and  all  good  ones,  and  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  giving  them  our  attention 
because  they  are  the  only  letters  written  by 
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Shakespeare  which  have  survived.  I  doubt 
that,  as  a  man,  he  was  a  good  correspondent. 

Shakespeare  crowded  his  great  life's  work 
— which  has  made  England  more  honoured 
throughout  the  world  than  the  achievements 
of  her  great  soldiers,  sailors,  and  statesmen — 
into  a  score  of  years.  He  did  not  begin  his 
career  as  a  youthful  prodigy,  and  he  died 
when  he  was  fif ty-tw^o.  What  with  adapting 
plays,  creating  them,  retouching  them,  acting, 
managing  companies  of  actors,  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  can  have  had  much  leisure  for 
pouring  out  his  soul  in  letters.  The  man 
who  does  that  is,  as  a  rule,  an  idle  man, 
and  Shakespeare,  I  feel  sure,  was  always  busy. 

People  often  say  :  "  We  know  nothing 
about  Shakespeare,"  or  "  One  page  would 
hold  all  that  is  certain  about  him."  But 
as  Doctor  George  Brandes,  the  Dane  (my 
favourite  Shakespearian  scholar),  who  has 
written  with  such  insight  and  love  of 
Shakespeare's  work,  says  at  the  end  of  his 
book  :  "  Given  the  possession  of  forty-five 
important  works  by  any  man,  it  is  entirely 
our  own  fault  if  we  know  nothing  about 
him." 

But  perhaps  these  works  are  not  by 
Shakespeare,  but  by  a  syndicate,  or  by  some 
other  fellow  who  took  his  name  !  Why 
should  we  pursue  these  tiresome  theories  ? 
I  wish  we  had  just  one  authentic  letter  of 
Shakespeare's  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Otherwise 
I  do  not  think  I  regret  Shakespeare's  having 
left  no  private  letters  behind  him  for 
posterity  to  thumb.  I  have  always  felt 
repugnance  at  reading  the  private  letters  of  a 
celebrated  individual.  How  merciless  is  cold 
print  to  many  such  letters,  apart  from  one's 
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natural  hesitation  at  prjing  on  the  life  and 
heart  they  reveal !  Print  is  so  impertinent 
—flinging  open  the  door  of  a  little  room 
where,  perhaps,  two  lovers  are  communing, 
and  saying  to  the  public,  "  Have  a  look  at 
them — these  great  people  in  love  !  You 
see  they  are  just  as  silly  as  little  people." 
Ought  the  Browning  letters  ever  to  have 
been  published  ?  The  "  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese  "  gave  us  the  picture  of  a  great 
love  ;  the  letters  were  like  an  anatomical 
dissection  of  it.  ' 

Now,  the  letters  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
w^ere  meant  for  the  public  ear — invented 
to  please  it.  Yet  none  the  less  they  are  true 
to  life.  We  can  learn  from  them  how  the 
man  of  action  writes  a  letter,  how  the  poet 
writes  a  letter.  We  can  learn  that  when 
people  are  in  love  they  use  the  same 
language  ;  whether  they  are  stupid  or  clever 
they  employ  the  same  phrases  ;  the  man  of 
genius  and  the  fool  both  write  :  "I  love 
you."  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  begin  his 
letter  to  Ophelia  in  the  conventional  rhymes 
which  were  fashionable  with  Elizabethan 
gallants — 

To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautiful 
Ophelia — 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,  etc. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire, 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move, 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 

But  never  doubt  I  love. 

So  far  he  writes  in  his  character  of  "  the 
glass  of  Fashion."  But  he  does  not  like  the 
artificial  style,  and  soon  abandons  it  for 
simple,  earnest  prose — 

O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers ;  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  mj^  groans ;  but  that  I  love  thee 
best,  O  most  best,  believe  it.  Adieu.  Thine  evermore, 
most  dear  Lady,  whilst  this  machine  is  to  him. 

Hamlet. 

Is  this  a  sincere  love-letter  ?  Was  Hamlet 
ever  in  love  with  Ophelia  ?  I  think  he 
was,  and  found  it  hard  to  put  her  out  of 
his  life.  He  wrote  her  letters  like  the  one 
just  quoted,  and  gave  her  presents,  too. 
"  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours." 
But  she  acts  in  a  way  which  fills  him  with 
suspicion.  She  has  handed  over  this  very 
letter  to  her  father,  and  allows  herself  to  be 
made  a  tool.     But  he  loved  her  all  the  same. 

Proteus,  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  is  one  of  those  professional  lovers 
who  are  never  in  love  and  never  out  of  it. 
I  can  imagine  him  reehng  off  love-letters 
with  consummate  ease,  not  caring  much  to 
whom  they  w^ere  addressed,  so  long  as  they 
contained  enough  beautiful  epithets.  Of  his 
letter  to  Julia — "kind  Julia,"  "love-wounded 


Proteus,"  "poor,  forlorn  Proteus," "passionate 
Proteus,"  "  to  the  sweet  Juha,"  we  hear  only 
fragments,  for  Julia,  like  many  another 
woman,  has,  for  the  sake  of  her  self-respect, 
torn  up  the  letter  which  she  is  burning  to 
read.  She  pieces  the  torn  bits  together,  but 
these  incoherent  exclamations  are  all  that 
her  pride  has  left  legible.  Proteus's  letter 
to  Silvia  we  hear  complete.  It  is  in  the 
fashionable  rhyme,  affected,  iusincere,  but 
quite  pretty,  and  begins — 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly, 
And  slaves  they  are  to  me  that  send  them  flying. 

How  this  letter- writer  enjoyed  playing 
with  words,  and  how  different  his  skill  at 
pat-ball  from  the  profound  feeling  in  the 
letter  from  Antonio  to  Bassanio  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  Hear  how  a  man, 
deeply  moved,  writes  to  the  friend  he 
loves  : — 

Sweet  Bassanio,— My  ships  have  all  miscarried,  my 
creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to 
the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible 
I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I, 
if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding, 
use  your  pleasure.  If  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to 
come,  let  not  my  letter. 

To  my  mind,  in  this  letter  human  love  at 
its  greatest  finds  expression.  This  love  has 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman's  love  : 
"  Sweet  Bassanio  " — the  trustfulness  of  a 
child's  :  "  I  have  only  to  tell  him  and  he 
will  help  me  " — the  generosity  and  manliness 
of  a  true  friend's  :  "all  debts  are  cleared 
between  you  and  I,  if  I  but  see  you  and 
grasp  your  hand  " — the  unselfishness  with 
which  wives  and  mothers  love.  Of  all  the 
letters  in  the  plays,  this  one  of  Antonio's  is 
my  favourite. 

Our  manner  of  expression  is  determined 
by  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but  in  this  letter 
it  is  the  thing  expressed  which  seems  to 
have  changed.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
Shakespeare's  plays  closely  without  noticing 
that  to  him  friendship  was  perhaps  the  most 
sacred  of  all  human  relations.  In  "  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  Valentine  offers 
to  resign  Silvia  to  Proteus,  and  in  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  Bassanio  says  that  his 
wife  matters  less  to  him  than  the  life  of  his 
friend.  To  an  Elizabethan  audience  this 
exaltation  of  friendship  did  not  seem  strange. 

A  very  different  man  from  the  grave,  sad, 
dignified  Antonio,  was  that  attractive  old 
sinner  John  Falstaff.  But,  in  his  way.  Sir 
John  was  as  fond  of  his  young  friend  Prince 
Harry  as  Antonio  was  of  Bassanio,  and  he 
was  cut  to  the  heart  when  his  friend  Prince 
Hal  publicly  denounced  him.  His  affection 
for  young  Harry  is  a  lovable  trait  in  his 
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character,  and  who  does  not  feel  sorry  for 
him,  worthless  old  waster  as  he  is,  when  the 
Prince  answers  his  "God  save  thee,  my 
sweet  boy  !  "  with  "  I  know  thee  not,  old  man ; 
fall  to  thy  prayers "  ?      But  when  Falstaff 
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Thine  by  yea  or  no,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  thou 
usest  him,  Jack  Falstaff  with  my  familiars,  John  with 
hiy  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Sir  John  with  all  Europe. 

When  we  meet  Falstaff  again  in  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" — in  which  play 
Shakespeare  had  to 
bring  him  out  of  his 
grave  "by  request," 
because  he  was  so 
popular  in  the  theatre 
that  audiences  wanted 
to  see  him  in  another 
play — his  wit  is  not 
quite  so  bright,  but  his 
style  in  letter- writing  is 
much  the  same.  As 
you  know,  he  writes 
two  love-letters,  word 
for  word  the  same,  to 
two  women  living  in  the 
same  town,  who,  as  he 
must  have  known,  met 
often  and  exchanged 
confidences.  This  in 
itself  shows  that  Fal- 
staff of  the  "Merry 
Wives"  is  not  quite 
the  man  he  was  in 
"  Henry  lY.,"  does  not 
carry  his  sack  quite  as 
well,  perhaps. 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I 
love  you,  for  though  love 
use  reason  for  his  physician, 
he  admits  him  not  for  his 
counsellor. 

You  are  not  j^oung,  no 
more  am  I.  Go  to,  then ! 
There's  sympathy.  You  are 
merry.  So  am  I.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
then  there's  more  sympathy. 
You  love  sack,  and  so  do 
I.  Would  you  desire  better 
sympathy?  Let  it  suffice 
thee.  Mistress  Page,  at  least, 
if  the  love  of  a  soldier  can 
suffice,  that  I  love  thee.  T 
will  not  say  pity  me  :  'tis  not 
a  soldier-like  phrase,  out  I 
say,  love  me  '  By  me,  thine 
own  true  knight.  By  day  or 
night,  or  any  kind  of  light, 
with  all  his  might  for  thee  to 

^^^^'        John  Falstaff. 
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wrote  the  following  letter,  Harry  was  still 
unreformed  and  friendly  :— 

Sir  John  Falstaff,  Knight,  to  the  son  of  the  King, 
nearest  his  father,  Harry,  Prince  of  Wales,  greeting  : 

I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity.  I  com- 
njcud  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave  thee.  Be 
'lot  too  familiar  with  Poins,  for  he  misuses  thy  favour 
so  much  that  he  swears  thou  art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell, 
i^epent  at  idle  times  as  thou  mayest,  and  so  farewell. 


This  letter  may  not 
be  very  funny  in  print, 
but  when  it  is  read  aloud  on  the  stage,  it 
provokes  much  laughter.  Sometimes  one 
thinks  that  a  joke  is  the  thing  most  affected 
by  the  time  spirit.  Remove  it  from  its  place 
in  time,  and  it  ceases  to  exist  as  a  joke.  Our 
sense  of  what  is  tragic  remains  the  same 
through  the  centuries,  but  our  sense  of 
humour — that  changes.    It  is  hard  to  believe 
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that  some  Elizabethan  comedies  were  ever 
amusing.  In  nothing  does  Shakespeare 
show  himself  "  above  the  law  "  more  clearly 
than  in  his  fun.  It  is  not  always  "nice," 
but  it  is  mirth-provoking — that  is,  if  it  is  not 
treated  academically.  If  a  modern  audience 
does  not  laugh  at  Shakespeare's  jokes,  blame 
the  actors.  The  letter  which  Maria  in 
"  Twelfth  Night "  palms  off  on  Malvolio  as 
Olivia's  has  all  the  material  for  making  us 
laugh,  but  I  have  seen  it  handled  in  the 
theatre  in  a  way  which  justified  the  opinion 
that  Shakespeare's  comedy  is  no  longer  comic. 
Here,  again,  it  is  the  situation  which  makes 
the  letter  good  fun  on  the  stage.  The  letter 
begins  in  verse  of  rather  poor  quality  : — ■ 

Jove  knows  I  love  : 

But  who  ? 

Lips,  do  not  move ; 

No  man  must  know. 

I  may  command  where  I  adore  ; 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore, 

M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life  ! 

Maria  was  no  poet,  but  when  she  comes  to 
prose  she  shines  : — 

If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am 
above  thee,  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness ;  some  arc 
born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their  hands  ; 
let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them  ;  and  to  inure 
thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble 
slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman, 
surly  with  servants ;  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of 
state  ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity  ;  she  thus 
advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  com- 
mended thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever 
cross-gartered :  I  say,  remember.  Go  to,  thou  art  made, 
if  thou  desirest  to  be  so  ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward 
still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch 
fortune's  fingers.  Farewell !  She  that  would  alter 
services  with  thee,  The   Foutunate-Unhafpy. 

Then  follows  the  postscript,  and  Maria  had 
reserved  her  great  coupfoT  the  postscript  (the 
only  one,  by  the  way,  which  is  written  in  full 
in  the  plays)  : — 

Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If  thou 
entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling ;  thy 
smiles  become  thee  well ;  therefore  in  my  presence  still 
smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  pr'ythee. 

Shakespeare  w^as  no  Puritan.  He  probably 
enjoyed  bear-baiting,  and  yet,  unlike  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  felt  sorry  for  the  bear. 
So  after  writing  this  scene  in  which  Malvolio 
is  baited,  and  deluded,  and  made  to  look  a 
fool,  he  is  able  to  write  another  in  which  our 
sympathies  are  roused  with  the  victim  of 
Maria's  "sport  royal."  The  letter  which 
Malvolio  writes  to  Olivia  from  prison  makes 
us  see  that  the  sport  had  its  cruel  side  : — 

By  the  Lord,  Madam,  you  wrong  me,  and  the  world 
shall  know  it.  Though  you  have  put  me  into  darknesB, 
and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I 
the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  I 
ha^ve  your  own  letter  that  indijced  ii)e  to  the  semblance 


I  put  on,  with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself 
much  right,  or  you  much  shame.  Think  of  me  as  you 
please.  I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of,  and  speak 
out  of  my  injury.  The  madly-used  Malvolio. 

Although  written  in  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  best  servant  a  "  little  forget 
his  duty,"  this  letter  is  full  of  the  dignity  of 
service,  and  a  just  rebuke  to  those  who  have 
carried  a  "  practical  joke  "  too  far. 

From  the  letter  of  a  steward  in  a  gold 
chain,  preserving  his  dignity  in  an  undignified 
position,  I  turn  to  one  from  a  groom.  A 
plain  fellow,  this.  I  can  see  him  sitting  down 
and  laboriously  scratching  out  a  few  scarcely 
legible  sentences.  -But  they  are  straight  to 
the  point,  and  they  have  their  dramatic 
value  in  adding  an  illuminating  touch  to 
the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
"  Henry  VIII."  :~ 

My  Lord, — The  horses  your  Lordship  sent  for,  with  all 
the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden  and  furnished. 
They  were  young  and  handsome,  and  of  the  best  breed 
in  the  North.  When  they  were  ready  to  set  out  for 
London  a  man  of  my  Lord  Cardinal's  by  commissio» 
and  main  power  took  'em  from  me  ;  with  this  reason  : 
his  master  would  be  served  before  a  subject,  if  not 
before  the  King ;  which  stopped  our  mouths,  sir. 

There  is  a  tedious,  pedantic  letter  in 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  which  may  have 
amused  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  because 
it  satirises  the  affectations  of  their  day.  Don 
Armado's  style  in  this  letter  is  only  a  slight 
exaggeration  of  that  in  which  people  wrote 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  used  six  long 
words  when  one  short  one  would  have  con- 
veyed their  meaning,  and  racked  their  brains 
for  pretentious  and  extravagant  compliments. 
I  used  to  read  this  letter  in  my  lecture  on 
the  Letters,  and  oh,  what  a  job  it  was  to  get 
any  fan  out  of  it !     Here  it  is  : — 

By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair  is  most  infallible  ;  true, 
that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth  itself,  that  thou  art 
lovely.  More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beau- 
teous, truer  than  truth  itself  —  have  commiseration 
on  thy  heroical  vassal !  The  magnauimous  and  most 
illustrate  King  Cophetua  set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and 
indubitate  beggar,  Zenelophon,  and  he  it  was  that  might 
rightly  say:  "Veni,  vidi,  vici";  which  to  anatomize 
in  the  vulgar— 0  base  and  obscure  vulgar  ! — videlicet, 
He  came,  saw,  and  overcame  ;  he  came,  one  ;  saw,  two  ; 
overcame,  three.  Who  came?  The  King.  Why  did 
become?  To  see.  Why  did  he  see?  To  overcome! 
To  whom  came  he  ?  To  the  beggar.  What  saw  he  ? 
The  beggar.  Who  overcime  he?  The  beggar.  The 
conclusion  is,  victory.  On  whose  side?  The  King's. 
The  captive  is  enriched.  On  whose  side  ?  The  beggar's  \ 
The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial.  On  whose  side?  The 
King's  ?  No,  on  both  in  one,  or  one  in  both.  I  am  the 
King ;  for  so  stands  the  comparison  :  thou,  the  beggar  ; 
for  so  witnesseth  thy  lowliness.  Shall  I  command  thy 
love  ?  I  may  :  Shall  I  enforce  thy  love  ?  I  could :  Shall 
I  entreat  thy  love  ?  I  will.  What  shalt  thou  exchange 
for  rags?  robes;  for  tittles?  titles;  for  thyself?  me. 
Thus,  expecting  thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy 
foot,  ray  eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy 
every  part. 
^  Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

Don  Adriano  de  Aumado. 
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But  of  course  when  the  audience,  at  a 
performance  of  the  play,  have  seen  the 
popinjay  Armado,  and  know  that  this  high- 
flown  stuff  is  written  to  an  illiterate  peasant- 
girl,  the  letter  makes  a  different  impression, 
especially  if  Boyet,  who  has  to  read  it,  is  a 
good  actor.  But  if  he  is  a  wise  one,  he  will 
probahly  beg  for  the  effusion  to  be  "  cut." 

I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ! 

Rosalind  exclaims  on  passing  her  eye  over 
Phoebe's  love-letter  in  "x\s  You  Like  It." 
This  lets  us  into  the  secret  about  these 
jingling  rhymed  letters.  They  could  be 
bought  from  the  professional  letter-writer  of 
the  parish.  And  this  was  the  sort  of  letter 
he  turned  out : — 

Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart? 

*  *  * 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. 

*  *  * 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect ! 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  ! 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me  ; 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind  ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make  ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  I'll  study  how  to  die. 

In  "All's  Well  That  Ends  WeU"  we  find 
that  women  of  property  commanded  the 
services  of  their  stewards  when  they  wanted 
a  letter  written.  Bertram's  mother  in  this 
play  begs  Rinaldo,  her  steward,  to  write  to 
her  son  for  her  : — 

Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife. 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light.    My  greatest  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 

Rinaldo  must  have  been  a  master  in  the 
art  of  setting  down  sharply,  for  later  on 
we  hear  that  the  letter  "stings  Bertram's 
nature,"  and  that,  on  the  reading  it,  "  he 
changed,  almost  into  another  man." 

Bertram  ends  his  letter  to  his  mother  with 
"  my  duty  to  you."  He  is  not  on  good  terms 
with  her,  but  he  does  not-  forget  to  be 
externally  filial  and  poHte.  An  odious  young 
man,  yet  Helena,  whom  he  treats  so  out- 
rageously, is  annoyingly  fond  of  him.  There 
is  yet  another  letter  from  Helena  to  her 
mother-in-law.  It  shows  her  devotion,  but 
does  not  express  it  so  beautifully  as  Helena 
does  by  word  of  mouth  : — 

^       Thus,  Indian  like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 


The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper 
But  knows  of  him  no  more. 

We  might  think  that  Leonatus  Posthumus 
in  "  Cymbeline  " — my  next  letter-writer — 
was  httle  better  than  Bertram,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  in  his  case  jealousy  is  the 
cause  of  his  cruelty,  and  makes  him  as  stern 
a  judge  as  he  had  previously  been  a  good 
lover.  Only  on  these  grounds  can  we  forgive 
him  writing  a  letter  asking  his  wife  to 
welcome  a  stranger  of  whom  the  little  he 
knows  is  all  evil.  This  is  how  he  describes 
lachimo  : — 

He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I 
am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect  upon  him  accordingly, 
as  you  value  your  trust.  Leonatus. 

His  next  letter  is  a  base  falsehood,  written 
to  lure  his  wife  to  her  death  : — 

Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  should  he  take  me 
in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me  as  you,  0 
the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  renew  me  with 
your  eyes.  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at 
Milford  Haven  ;  what  your  own  love  will  out  of  this 
advise  you,  follow.  So  he  wishes  you  all  happiness, 
that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your,  increasing  in 
love,  Leonatus  Posthumus. 

This  is  the  letter,  and  this  is  how  Imogen 
receives  it : — 

O  for  a  horse  with  wings !     Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 

He  is  at  Milford  Haven :  read  and  tell  me 

How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 

May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 

Glide  thither  in  a  day?    Then,  true  Pisanio— 

Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord  ;  who  long'st — 

But  in  a  fainter  kind — O,  not  like  me ; 

For  mine's  beyond  beyond — Say,  and  speak  thick — 

.  .  .  how  far  it  is 

To  this  same  blessed  Milford. 

*  *  *  * 

Prithee,  speak, — 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pisanio:  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  sun. 


Imogen :  Why,  one  that  rode  to's  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  so  slow.    I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers, 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf.     But  this  is  foolery. 


Pisanio:  Madam,  you're  best  consider. 

Imogen :  I  see  before  me,  man ;  nor  here,   nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through.     Away,  I  prithee ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee :  there's  no  more  to  say ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way. 

I  never  could  read  it  on  the  stage  without 
believing  in  it.  Imogen's  love  was  so  great 
that  she  forgave  the  man  who  wrote  it  as  a 
trap.  Did  Shakespeare  himself  hold  the 
opinion  that  a  woman's  love  and  a  man's  love 
have  no  common  denominator  ?  Leonatus 
shows  his  love  by  planning  to  kill  his  wife  ! 
When  he  finds  that  he  has  been  deceived,  he 
calls  himself  "a  credulous  fool"  and  other 
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harsh  names.      But  Imogen  refrains  from 
petty  reproaches.     The  worst  she  says  is  : — 

Wby  did  you  throw  j^our  wedded  lady  from  j'ou? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again. 


which   is   apparently   considered  impossible 
except  to  women  ! 

Another  letter  from  a  husband  to  a  wife — 
Macbeth's  letter  to  Lady  Macbeth — is  interest- 
ing, not  only  because  it  is  one  of  those  rare 
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To  love  when  all  goes  well — that  is  easy. 
To  love  when  the  loved  one  behaves  like 
Leonatus,    that    requires   a    sdf-abnegatiou 


tributes  which  a  man  sometimes  pays  to  the 
share  his  wife  has  had  in  the  making  of  his 
career,   but  because  of  the  light  it  throws 
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upon  tlie  visionary  element  in  .Macbeth's 
character.  The  goal  of  his  ambition  is  a 
material  thing — what  Marlowe  calls  "the 
bright  fruition  of  an  earthly  crown,"  but  he 
believes  in  the  supernatural  nature  of  his 
call : — 

They  met  me  iu  the  day  of  success  ;  and  I  have 
learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more 
in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burned  in 
desire  to  question  them  further,  they  made  themselves 
air,  into  which  they  vanished.  Whiles  I  stood  wrapt  in 
the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from'the  King,  who  all 
hailed  me  Thane  of  Cawdor,  by  which  title,  before,  these 
weird  sisters  saluted  me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming- 
on  of  time  with  *' Hail,  king  that  shalt  be!"  This 
have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner 
of  greatness  ;  that  thou  mightest  not  lose  the  dues  of 
rejoicings  by  being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is 
promised  thee.     Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

"  My  dearest  partner  of  greatness  !  "  Is 
not  that  a  w^onderful  revelation  of  the 
relationship  between  this  husband  and  his 
wife  ?  Is  not  the  whole  letter  a  wonderful 
revelation  of  the  man's  character  ?  A  man 
who  was  driven  by  dreams  into  a  common 
and  cruel  crime,  and  here  he  reveals  himself. 
For  this  letter  is  a  human  document  as 
well  as  a  servant  in  the  action  of  the  play. 
Truth  and  effectiveness  combine  once  more 
to  make  a  perfect  whole.  To  appreciate  this 
perfection  one  has  only  to  compare  this  and 
other  letters  in  Shakespeare  with  those  one 
has  heard  read  in  plays  of  the  older  fashion 
of  sixty  years  ago,  in  which  the  letters  never 
take  one  in  !  They  sound  like  clumsy 
explanations  forced  from  the  dramatist 
because  he  lacks  the  skill  to  explain  in  any 
other  way.  For  this  reason  the  modern 
and  up-to-date  playwright  avoids  the  letter 
like  the  plague.  But  Shakespeare  could 
teach  him  how  to  use  the  letter  as  well 
as  how  to  write  it.  Bellario's  letter  to  the 
Duke  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  besides 
being  a  model  of  what  a  letter  should  be,  is 
a  mastei'ly  preparation  for  Portia's  entrance 
in  the  Court  scene  and  an  instruction  as  to 
how  the  actress  ought  to  handle  it.  She  is 
not  to  behave  with  feminine  inconsequence 
and  provoke  laugliter  by  her  ignorance  of 
legal  procedure,  but  to  conduct  herself  like  a 
trained  advocate.  The  letter  makes  Portia's 
eloquence  and  knowledge  of  the  law  con- 
vincing to  the  audience.  Now  "hear  the 
learned  Bellario  what  he  writes  "  : — 

Your  grace  shall  imderstand  that,  at  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  I  am  very  sick  ;  but  in  the  instant  that  your 
messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a 
young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name  is  Balthasar.  I 
acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy  between 
the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant;  we  turned  o'er 
many  books  together  ;  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion, 
which,  bettered  with  his  own  learning  (the  greatness 
whereof  I  cannoi;  P.nonp-h  commend)  comes  with  him,  at 


my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grace's  request  in  my 
stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  im- 
pediment to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation,  for  I 
never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I 
leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall 
better  publish  his  commendation. 

What  a  lot  of  things  there  are  to  think 
over  in  this  letter,  and  what  pictures  it 
conjures  up  !  No  Italian  painter  could 
make  us  see  more  clearly  the  learned  Bellario 
receiving  his  young  visitor  and  instructing 
her  how  to  conduct  her  case.  With  the 
instinct  of  genius  the  dramatist  absorbed 
the  spirit  of  the  Eenaissance  in  this  play 
as  in  "  Julius  Oaesai;  "  he  absorbed  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Rome.  If  Shakespeare  knew 
"  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  he  was  able 
to  make  this  letter  of  warning  to  Ceesar 
typically  Latin  in  its  conciseness  ;~ 

Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus  ;  take  heed  of  Ca^sins  ;  come 
not  near  Casca ;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna ;  trust  not 
Trebonius  ;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber ;  Decius  Brutus 
loves  thee  not ;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius  Ligarius. 
There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent 
against  Caesar.  If  thou  be'st  not  immortal,  look  about 
you :  security  gives  way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty 
gods  defend  thee !  Thy  lover,  Aktemidorus. 

The  whole  plot  of  the  play,  and  the 
guiding  motive  of  each  character,  can  be 
found  in  these  short  sentences.  Wordy 
Avriters  have  taken  volumes  to  say  as  much 
(and  then  have  not  said  it !)  A  world  of 
information  is  packed  into  the  narrow^ 
compass  of  each  word.  If  we  compare  the 
letter  from  Don  Armado  to  the  King  in 
*'  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  we  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  style  which  the 
dramatist  had  at  his  command,  and  of  his 
insight  into  the  characteristics  of  different 
races  at  different  times.  He  knew  that 
the  Eomans  were  ""masters  of  brevity,  and 
he  knew  that  the  affected  Elizabethan 
courtier  was  a  master  of  verbosity.  He 
can  imitate  both  to  the  life. 

You  might  think  it  impossible  tluit 
any  human  being  could  begin  a  letter  like 
this,  if  you  did  not  know  that  Spenser 
wrote  as  much  in  all  seriousness  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  :— 

Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vice-gerent,  and  sole 
dominator  of  Navarre,  my  soul's  earth's  God,  and  body's 
fostering  patron — so  it  is,  besieged  with  sal)le-coloured 
melancholy,  I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing 
humour  to  the  most  wholesome  physick  of  thy  health- 
giving  air  ;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to 
walk.  The  time  when?  About  the  sixth  hour;  when 
beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to 
that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper.  So  much  for 
the  time  when.  Now  for  the  ground  which  ;  which, 
I  mean,  I  walked  upon  :  it  is  yclept  thy  park.  Then 
for  the  place  where ;  where,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter 
that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth 
from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which 
here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest.  Hut  to 
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the  place  where, — it  standeth  north-north-east  and  by 
cast  from  the  west  corner  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden : 
there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow 
of  thy  mirth,  that  unlettered  small-knowing  soul— that 
shallow  vassal — which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard, 
etc.,  etc. 

I  tJvM  there  are  more  words  in  this  letter 
than  in  any  other  in  Shakespeare,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  less  said  ! 

Besides  Hamlet's  letter  to  Ophelia  there  are 
two  other  letters  from  him  in  the  plaj, 
which  are  often  omitted  in  acting  versions. 
The  first  is  to  Horatio,  and  it  has  its  bright 
side  in  the  complete  confidence  he  places  in 
his  friend  : 

Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have  overlooked  this,  give 
these  fellows  some  means  to  the  King  ;  they  have  letters 
for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of 
very  warlike  appointment  gave  us  chase.  Finding  our- 
selves too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour ; 
in  the  grapple  I  boarded  them  :  on  the  instant  they 
,i>ot  clear  of  our  ship  ;  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner. 
They  have  dealt  with  mo  like  thieves  of  mercy ;  but 
they  knew  what  they  did  ;  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for 
them.  Let  the  King  have  the  letters  I  have  sent ;  and 
repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  wouldst 
Wj  death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make 
thee  dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of 
the  matter.  These  good  fellovvs  will  bring  thee  where  I 
am.  liosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  hold  their  course  for 
England.     Of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee.    Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlet. 

The  wording  of  the  second  letter,  to  the 
King,  is  simple  and  direct  enough,  yet  it  has 
a  sinister  and  malevolent  sound — its  very 
civility  is  calculated  to  terrify  the  guilty 
conscience  of  the  King  : — 

High  and  Mightj^  3'ou  shall  know  I  am  set  naked 
on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I  beg  leave  to  see 
your  kingly  eyes;  when  I  shall,  first  asking  your  pardon 
thereunto,  recount  the  occasions  of  my  sudden  and  more 
strange  return.  Hamlet. 

"  And  in  a  postscript  here,"  says  the  King, 
who  reads  the  letter,  "  he  says,  '  Alone.'  " 

In  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  Shakespeare 
adopts  the  method  of  making  someone  give 
tlie  substance  of  a  letter,  instead  of  reading 
the  actual  words  of  the  ^\Titer.  Twice 
Octavius  Ca3sar  enters  "reading  a  letter," 
and  twice  we  have  to  trust  to  his  honour  that 
he  is  reporting  it  fairly.  The  first,  which 
l>rings  news  of  Antony,  is  obviously  coloured 
l>y  Octavius's  jealousy  of  his  great  "com- 
petitor "  : — 

From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news  :  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  ^ 

The  lamps  of  night  in  revel ;  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra— nor  the  Queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he,  hardly  gave  audience  or 
Vouchsafed  to  thmk  he  had  partners ;   you  shall  find 

there 
A.  man  w^ho  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
'hat  all  men  follow. 

You  feel  at  once  that  Octavius  reads  i\\\% 
as  a  stroke   of  diplomacy.      He   wants   to 


justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for 
hating  Antony,  and  he  does  not  trouble  to  be 
accurate.  Half  a  truth  is  always  more  damning 
than  a  lie.  Antony  was,  as  he  is  represented 
here,  a  pleasure-seeker ;  he  had  that  reckless 
determination  to  enjoy  the  moment  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  attri))ute  of  great  rulers 
and  great  artists.  But  he  was,  as  Avelh 
a  fine  soldier,  one  who  was  at  his  best  in 
defeat  and  misfortune.  He  loved  luxury, 
but  he  could  at  times  renounce  all  comfort 
for  the  sake  of  keeping. up  the  courage  of  his 
men.  But  with  Eoman  fortitude  he  had 
neither  Koman  restraint  nor  Eoman  sim- 
plicity. He  loves  striking  an  attitude. 
Twice  he  challenges  Octavius  to  single 
combat,  and  in  language  so  vainglorious  that 
Octavius  exclaims  :  "  He  calls  me  boy  "  (this 
time  he  is  too  angry  to  misrepresent  Antony, 
and  we  may  take  it  that  his  version  of  the 
challenge  is  true)  : — 

He  calls  me  boy,  and  chides  as  he  had  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt ;  my  messenger 
He  hath  w^hipped  with  rods  ;    dares  me  to  personal 

combat : 
Caesar  to  Antony !    Let  the  old  ruffian  know 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die. 

In  "  Henry  lY."  there  is  a  letter,  and  this 
time  it  is  the  man  who  reads  it,  not  the 
man  who  writes  it,  on  whom  our  attention 
is  concentrated.  You  see  a  quick-witted, 
courageous  fellow,  impatient  of  cautious 
people  who  see  both  sides  of  a  question  and 
are  afraid  of  going  too  far.  You  see  the 
"extremist"  with  all  his  good  points  and 
his  bad  ones  : — 

He  could  be  contented.  Why  is  he  not,  then?  In 
respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house:  he  shows  in 
this  he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our 
house.  .  .  .  "  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous." 
Why,  that's  certain ;  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to 
sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of 
this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  *'The 
purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous,  the  friends  you  have 
named  uncertain  ....  and  your  whole  plot  too  light  for 
the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition."  Say  you  so, 
say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again :  you  are  a  shallow, 
cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  Jack-brain  is  this  ! 
By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ; 
our  friends  true  and  constant ;  a  good  plot,  good  friends, 
and  full  of  expectation ;  an  excellent  plot,  very  good 
friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this  !  Why, 
my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the  general 
course  of  the  action.  Zounds  !  and  I  were  now  by  this 
rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan. 

There  is  real "  vinegar  and  pepper  "  in  this 
outburst  of  Hotspur's.  Compare  it  with  the 
burlesque  "  vinegar  and  pepper "  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek's  fiery  challenge  to  Viola 
in  "  Twelfth  Night."  Sir  Andrew  is,  as  you 
know,  a  very  de\Tl  of  a  fellow.  He  is  quite 
sure  that  this  letter  is  bold  enough  to  strike 
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terror  into  the  heart  of  the  most  confident 
enemy  : — ■ 

Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy 
fellow.  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind  why 
I  do  call  thee  so,  for  1  will  show  thee  no  reason  for't. 
Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in  my  sight  she  uses 
thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throat ;  that  is  not  the 
matter  I  challenge  thee  for.  I  will  waylay  thee  going 
home  ;  where,  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me,  thou  killest 
me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain.  Fare  thee  well ;  and  God 
have  mercy  upon  one  of  our  souls  !  He  may  have  mercy 
upon  mine  ;  but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself. 

Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy, 
Andrew  Aguechekk. 

The  last  message  to  the  world  of  Timon  of 
Athens  is  melancholy  reading.  Its  fierce 
and  savage  cynicism  shows  our  *'gentle" 
Shakespeare  in  a  new  light.  Timon  makes 
his  grave  on  the  *'  beached  verge  of  the  salt 
flood,"  and  erects  his  own  tomb. 

Entombed  upon  the  very  hem  of  the  sea. 

A  soldier  takes  an  impression  in  wax  of 


the  inscription  scratched  on  it,  and  brings  it 
to  Alcibiades : — 

Here  lies  a  wretched  corse  of  wretched  soul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  caitiffs 

left. 
Here  lie  I,  Timon :  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate. 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill,  but  pass,  and  stay  not  here 

thy  gait, 

x^lcibiades,  with  a  generosity  that  we  should 
imitate,  finds  the  noble  element  in  this  last 
effort  after  consistency  of  a  consistent  hater 
of  men  : — • 

These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs : 
Scorn'dst  our  brain's  flow  and  those  our  droplets,  Avhich 
From  niggard  nature  fall :  j^et  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven. 

"  Those  are  good  words  with  which  to  bring 
this  little  study  of  a  corner  of  the  great  world 
of  Shakespeare's  mind  to  an  end. 


SONG    IN    WINTER. 

IJOW  shall  I  sing  when  boughs  are  bare, 
*  *        And  birds  are  dull  or  mute? 
How  to  be  joyous  shall  I  dare, 

Or  wake  the  silent  lute? 
How  shall  a  song  be  sung  or  made, 
When  leaves  and  flowers  fall  and  fade  ? 


Oh,  what  to  me  the  falling  leaf, 

Oh,  what  the  fading  flower. 
If  only  she  shall  banish  grief, 

If  only  she  have  power 
To  give  the  spirit  grace  to  sing 
Glad  prophesyings  of  the  Spring? 

E.  VINE  HALL. 


THE    MESSAGE 

By  M.  L.  C  PICKTHALL 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    CAMPBELL 


J'  ID  YARD  went  up  to  the  station  to 
J  see  De  Lury  off.  The  train  was  slow 
in  starting.  The  old  man  leaned 
out  of  the  carriage  window  and  talked 
to  Lidyard. 

"  You've  bought  that  house  ?  "  he  asked, 
smiling,  and  nodding  to  where  a  group  of 
rose-red  chimneys  lifted  on  a  green  hill 
three  miles  away,  above  a  cloudy  slope  of 
chestnut,  fir,  and  ilex. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lidyard,  with  a  pleasant 
boyish  blush. 

*'  Well " — the  old  keen  eyes  passed  from 
hill  to  hill  a  little  wistfully—''  it's  a  beautiful 
land  to  settle  in,  young  as  you  are.  You'll 
stay  here  for  good,  I  suppose.  And  what 
about  Charlmont  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  to  Charlmont,"  answered 
Lidyard  steadily,  "  just  as  soon  as  I  get 
her  message  telling  me  I  may." 

"  And  she'll  know  what  that  means  ?  " 

"And  she'll  know  what  that  means,'' 
agreed  Lidyard,  laughing. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  old  De  Lury 
slowly,  "  you're  a  lucky  fellow." 

''  I — I  know  I  am." 

The  old  eyes  rested  again,  and  thought- 
fully, on  the  greenness,  the  ordered  peace, 
the  age-old  security  of  that  fair  country- 
side. "  A  gentle  life,"  he  said,  "  a  quiet 
love,  a  peaceful  home — perhaps  that's 
best."  Then  he  looked  at  the  young  man, 
and  his  eyes  showed  a  doubt,  a  question. 

Almost  unconsciously  Lidyard  said : 
"  What  is  it,  sir  ?  " 

*'  It  doesn't  seem  to  belong  to  a  Graves- 
Lidyard.     That's  all." 

"  It's  time  one  of  us  settled  down  at 
home  respectably." 

''  Perhaps.  But  I  knew  your  father,  you 
see.  I  was  with  your  uncles  at  Sene  when 
Peregrine  died  there.  I've  met  a  dozen 
of  your  name,  one  way  and  another — 
fighting,  exploring,  trading — but  all  Graves- 
Lidyards,  and  all  worshipping  at  the  Dark 
Shrine." 

"  The  Dark  Shrine  ?  "  Lidyard's  fresh 
face  was  puzzled. 


''  Africa,"  explained  old  De  Lury. 
^'  There's  always  one  of  you  serving  there." 

"  Amy  as  Lidyard's  there  now,  and  Paul. 
Quite  enough  without  me.  It's  cost  our 
family  enough  as  it  is.  Heaven  knows.  And 
what  have  we  ever  got  out  of  it  but  a 
memorial  tablet  and  a  few  funny  things 
to  hang  up  in  the  hall  1  " 

"  You  don't  serve  a  land,  any  more  than 
you  serve  a  woman,  for  what  you  can  get 
out  of  it." 

"  I'll  serve  the — woman,"  said  Lidyard, 
with  a  very  pleasant  flush. 

''  It's  not  always  the  choice  is  given  to  a 
Lidyard,  you  know.  You're  lucky.  A — 
a  safe  life,  a — yes,  my  dear  lad — a  safe, 
quiet  love,  a  quiet  death.  Well,  well, 
better  than  the  Lady  of  the  Dark  Shrine, 
if  she'll  leave  you  in  peace.  Good-bye, 
Lid.  Thanks  for  your  kindness  to  an  old 
fellow.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  Amyas 
Lidyard  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Lidyard,  wondering  a 
little.  ''  He's  only  a  third  cousin.  Never 
met  him.  Sure  you've  everything  ?  Good- 
bye, sir." 

The  guard  wagged  his  green  flag.  The 
train  drew  out.  A  cloud  which  had  slightly 
shadowed  Lidyard's  face  at  the  mention  of 
Africa  was  quite  gone.  "  The  old  chap 
spoke  as  if  he  were  half  disappointed  I 
chose  to  stay  at  home,"  he  smiled  to  him- 
self. ''  I'm  sure  Amyas  is  welcome  to  repre- 
sent the  family  out  there.  I'm  content 
with  this,"  He  looked  at  the  far  chimneys 
above  the  trees,  and  his  face,  with  its 
gentle  expression  and  curious  hard  outlines, 
softened.  The  vision  of  Wilma  Harrington 
rose  between  him  and  the  house  he  was 
buying  to  put  her  in,  as  you'd  buy  a  case 
for  a  jewel.  She  was  a  jewel.  A  thousand 
years  of  civilisation  had  gone  to  her  per- 
fecting. Her  message  would  mean  that 
he  might  go  to  Charlmont  and  ask  her  to 
be  his,  and  that  she  would  say  ''  Yes,"  and 
that  they  would  live  here  in  the  rosy  house 
in  the  green  still  land,  and  be  quiet  for  ever 
and  ever. 
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He  turned  and  walked  down  the  i)latform. 
At  the  end  w^as  the  green  box. 

He  was  passing  it,  Avhen  his  own  name 
held  his  eyes,  and  he  stopped.  His  name  and 
address  w^ere  written  on  it  in  whitish  paint. 
Looking  closer  at  the  queer  lettering,  the 
thought  came  into  his  mind  that  it  had  been 
copied  faithfully  by  someone  who  did  not 
know  what  the  words  meant.  He  hailed  a 
porter,  twirling  empty  milk-cans.  '*  When 
did  this  come  ?  " 

The  man  couldn't  rightly  say.  It  must 
have  been  put  off  the  early  up-train,  and 
the  full  cans,  which  had  just  gone  on  by  the 
local,  must  have  hidden  it.  Lidyard  took 
the  box  home  with  him.  Lifting  it,  he  w^as 
surprised  to  find  it  so  hght,  though  ie  could 
not  have  explained  why  he  had  expected  it 
to  be  heavy. 

In  the  growing  dusk  he  set  it  on  his 
hbrary  table.  He  drew  the  curtains  and 
switched  on  the  Hghts.  It  was  of  battered 
tin,  bound  with  waxed  fibre,  which  he  cut. 
It  was  not  locked.  The  Ud  had  been  shut 
on  a  layer  of  resinous  gum,  which  he  scraped 
away,  and  then  prised  up  the  cover.  Within 
was  a  mass  of  the  same  fibre.  As  he  bent 
over  it,  wondering,  a  famt  scent  rose  in  his 
face. 

Lidyard  stood  motionless.  For  a  moment 
he  thought  some  living  presence  was  about 
to  rise  from  the  box.  He  knew  that  scent. 
It  hung  yet  in  the  old  curio  cabinet ;  he 
remembered  it  from  his  childhood,  when 
cases  and  bales  arrived  from  his  father  in 
Sene.  Sweet,  harsh,  flower-like,  yet  faintly 
animal,  it  was  the  incense  of  the  Dark  Shrine 
— the  smell  of  Africa. 

On  the  table  behind  the  box  stood  a  pic- 
ture of  Wilma.  Lidyard  now  did  a  curious 
thing.  He  moved  the  picture  so  that  its 
eyes  looked  into  his  across  the  box.  He 
also  locked  the  door.  Then  he  began  to 
lift  out  the  fibre  packing. 

He  drew  it  out  in  handfuls.  A  slight  dust 
arose  from  it.  The  indefinable  scent  filled 
the  room.  At  last  he  came  upon  a  roll  of 
native  cloth. 

He  lifted  it  out.  Something  heavy  was 
within  it,  something  wrapped  and  bound 
hke  a  mummy,  as  though,  he  thought, 
those  who  had  wrapped  it  were  half  afraid 
it  would  escape. 

Presently  he  held  the  thing  in  his  hands. 

It  was  no  more  than  an  ugly  Httle  fetish 
figure  of  some  very  heavy  blackish  wood, 
with  a  red  skull-cap.  He  set  it  down.  He 
searched  the  box,  emptying  it  out  on  the 
floor.     There  was  nothing  else,  no  message, 


no  explanation,  no  scrap  of  writing.  Yet 
Lidyard  was  perfectly  sure  the  thing  was  a 
message,  and  not  a  gift. 

He  lifted  the  fetish,  weighing  it,  turning 
it  over  and  over.  It  had  tin  eyes  with  reel 
])upils,  inset  in  the  wood.  These  glinted 
oddly,  like  the  eyes  of  a  fish.  He  hated  the 
thing.  Then  he  saw  that  the  red  skull-cap 
was  of  clay,  not  of  wood. 

He  took  his  knife  and  scraped  out  the 
dry  clay,  leaving  the  head  hollow.  The 
whole  figure,  he  now  perceived,  was  hollow. 
A  thin  roll  of  paper  protruded  from  the 
neck.  Lidyard  drew  out  the  roll  and  un- 
folded it. 

There  were  several  sheets  torn  from  an 
ordinary  notebook,  covered  with  an  un- 
known handwriting.  The  first  sheet  was 
so  discoloured  by  a  dark  brown  stain  that 
it  was  indecipherable.  He  turned  to  the 
last  sheet,  and  saw  that  it  was  signed  with 
wavering  initials — ''A.  G.-L."Amyas  Graves- 
Lidyard. 

He  stood  motionless,  the  papers  curled 
in  his  hands.  He  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing there  in  the  room  with  him — a  shadow, 
a  presence.  He  shivered  a  little.  His  eyes 
were  dilated.  A  fire  burned  on  the  hearth. 
He  went  slowly  towards  it.  A  moment,  a 
single  opening  of  his  fingers,  and  the  message 
would  never  be  delivered,  the  papers  would 
be  burned.  Already  the  flames  seemed 
leaping  to  take  them.  Behind,  on  the  table, 
the  glinting  eyes  of  the  fetish  figure  seemed 
to  smile  into  the  fire. 

Lidyard  turned  quickly  and  went  back  to 
the  table.  He  was  white  as  though  he  had 
passed  through  some  bodily  struggle.  In 
the  light  of  the  fire  a  single  sentence  had 
sprung  at  him  from  the  pages  he  held. 

''  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  try  and  under- 
stand !  " 

He  waited  another  minute,  staring  into 
the  calm  eyes  of  Wilma  Harrington's 
portrait.  From  them  he  looked  at  the 
fetish.  Then  he  shivered  again,  bent  his 
head,  and  began  to  read. 

He  commenced  with  the  broken  sentence 
at  the  head  of  the  second  sheet,  and  as 
he  read,  the  scent  and  the  shadow  about 
him  seemed  to  thicken,  to  close  in. 

"...  know  nothing  about  you,  except 
that  we're  the  same  name,  the  same  family, 
all  servants,  one  after  the  other.  I  don't 
know  how  to  reach  you,  to  touch  you.  If 
I  could  only  talk  to  you  for  ten  minutes,  I 
believe  I  could  make  you  feel  it.  I  can't. 
I  must  take  this  way.  Oh,  for  God's  sake, 
try  and  understand  !  " 
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something  between  us.  I  felt  it.  It  was 
like  a  ship  that  won't  answer  her  helm. 
Sluggish.  .  .  .  Then  I  missed  a  lad  here,  a 
girl  there. 

"  I  didn't  believe  it  at  first.  They  had 
sold  a  dozen  of  their  children  down-river 
to  Syyed  Ismail  for  rum.  He  had  left  a 
little  jar  of  it  that  first  time.  ..." 

Again  the  writing  ran  meaningless  of 
anything  but  weakness.  Lidyard  made 
out  ''poured  it  into  the  river  and  gathered 
the  fighting  men  and  went  down  .  .  .  they 
were  slow.  They  said  they  were  sick  .  .  . 
flies  .  .  .  sore  feet."  Then,  like  a  cry  : 
''  Even  then  they  were  against  me."  A  few 
more  illegible  words  were  followed  by  "  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  a 
white  man — you,  for  instance — beside  me 
then.  I  was  not  afraid.  You  aren't.  .  .  . 
But  it  was  the  old  lost  feeling — groping  in 
darkness. 

"  Syyed  was  gone  when  we  came,  and  our 
children  with  him.  My  men  were  pleased 
when  they  felt  his  cold  fires.  I  did  not 
guess  it.  He  had  no  need  to  stay.  He  had 
no  need  to  fight.  He  had  only  to  come  again 
and  again,  and  do  his  trading,  and  wait. 
And  wait.  .  .  .  Soon — perhaps  when  you 
read  this — the  whole  people  will  be  ready 
to  fall  into  his  grasp  like  fruit — rotted — 
unless  you  come  quickly.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  me  mad.  I'm  dying,  but  not  mad. 
And  you're  a  Lidyard.  There's  just  a  chance 
on  that  that  you  will  follow  me  and  save 
them  from  the  slave  markets  .  .  .  my  people 
.  .  .  sorry  by  the  time  you  come." 

Lidyard  raised  his  head,  staring  at  Wilma 
Harrington's  picture.  He  did  not  see  it. 
He  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  a  vast 
solitude  and  a  voice  from  it,  compelling, 
pleading.  He  took  up  another  sheet, 
following  with  eagerness  that  brief  wandering 
story,  which  presented,  through  mists  of 
suffering,  a  single  scene  in  his  unknown 
kinsman's  life.  And  as  he  read,  that  narra- 
tive, with  its  obscurities  and  incompletions, 
was  over.  The  man's  life  was  over.  Wasted, 
thrown  away,  unless  „  .  . 

Something  hke  fear  held  Lidyard.  He 
read  on. 

"  Responsibility.  If  there's  anything 
m  the  difference  of  race,  isn't  that  what 
it  means  for  us  ?  And  for  men  of  our  name 
above  all  ?  Gold,  glory,  suffering,  death— 
we  had  them  over  and  over  ;  the  thing  is, 
what  have  we  to  give  ?  I've  nothing  more. 
Astonishing,  the  poverty  at  the  end  of  life, 
^i  only  I  could  make  you  see  it !  It  must 
seem  so  small,  so  infinitely  distant,  to  you 


there  in  England.  But  does  that  lessen  the 
responsibility  ?  I  feel  responsible — as  if  I 
were  leaving  them  by  choice.  God  knows 
I'm  not.  Just  when  they  were  beginning 
to  love  me.  And  there's  no  one.  No  one 
to  save  them,  unless.  ..." 

Line  after  line  faltered  and  broke  like 
the  breaking  life,  meaningless.  Then  again 
Lidyard  read  more  clearly.  "...  came 
again  and  again,  secretly.  I  felt  them  falling 
away,  turning  against  me.  I  could  do  nothing 
till  I  learned  where  he  was.  I,  too,  waited 
and  watched.  I  found  him  at  last,  where  he 
camped,  where  he  hid.  .  .  I  gathered  the 
men  I'd  armed  and  trained,  and  went 
down.  .  .  ." 

Again  the  lines  wavered  and  trailed  to 
nothing. 

"...  not  much  longer.  All  drifting 
away.  It  is  very  still.  Chila  Makome  has 
taken  the  little  fetish  out  of  the  jar  and  is 
holding  it  in  his  hands  and  talking  to  it. 
He  is  giving  it  a  message  for  you  .  .  .  sun 
is  bright  .  .  .  Syyed  Ismail  has  not  moved. 
He  has  sat  there  ever  since  he  carried  me 
home. 

"  For,  you  see,  I  went  down  to  drive  him 
out.  There  was  no  concealment.  It  would 
be  just  a  hand-to-hand  fight  at  last.  He 
must  go  or  I  must.  ...  He  came  to  meet 
me,  tall  and  grave,  his  gun  at  his  hip,  his 
men  behind  him.  He  was  smiling  a  little. 
I  gave  him  five  minutes.  .  .  counted  them 
off.  I  said  :  *  At  the  end  of  the  time  I 
fire.'  My  rifle  was  levelled  at  him.  He 
waited.  I  fired,  and  there  was  just  a  click- 
click.  My  men  had  unloaded  the  guns  on 
the  way  down.  I  knew  it  in  my  soul,  and 
that  it  was  all  over.  But  I  cried  to  them  to 
shoot  .  .  .  though  I  knew  they  had  gone 
over  to  him. 

"...  the  queer  feeling  that  something 
tremendous  is  happening  to  you,  while 
nothing  happens  ?  I  felt  it,  in  the  silence 
and  the  sun.  I  looked  back.  My  men  had 
gone.  I  had  come  on' alone  to  face  Syyed 
Ismail.  He  smiled  gravely.  He  even  looked 
a  little  sorry.    Then  he  shot  me. 

"  He  came  and  looked  at  me,  and  I 
cursed  him.  In  his  eyes  there  was  neither 
hate  nor  anger.  He  stooped  and  picked  me 
up,  and  carried  me  back  here.  I  have  been 
here  ever  since,  dying.  And,  oh,  God,  they 
need  me  so  I 

"  He  will  come  back  again  and  again, 
when  I'm  gone,  and  give  them  rum,  for 
which  he  will  take  away  a  few  servants,  a 
few  unwanted  children.  .  .  Then  he  will 
come  and  take  the  young  men,  and  they 
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will  be  too  rotten  to  fight.  .  .  They  will 
want  me  ;  I  shall  not  be  there.  They  will 
all  go.  If  you  wait  two  years,  three  years, 
there  will  be  none  of  them  left  but  the  very 
old,  living  at  the  mercy  of  Syyed  Ismail, 
the  slave-trader. 

**  If  you  come,  come  alone.  He  will  not 
stop  one  man.  Take  the  Opener  of  the  Way 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  turn  up  the 
third  tributary  above  Sene.  The  entrance 
is  veiled  by  a  swamp.  Chila  Makome  will 
know  it,  and  he  will  get  you  paddlers.  If 
you  don't  come.  ..." 

There  was  no  more  than  the  single  word 
"  Lost  "  above  the  scrawled  initials,  and 
a  break,  and  a  silence. 

Presently  Lidyard  laid  down  the  papers 
and  went  to  the  window.  He  drew  the 
curtains  back.  A  rush  of  air,  pure  and  chill 
as  water,  entered  the  room.  To  his  fancy 
it  met  the  faint  sweetness  and  was  beaten 
back.  The  moon  had  risen.  The  clear  and 
gentle  curves  of  the  hills  rose  to  it,  the  old 
woods  glimmered,  there  were  lights  here 
and  there  and  the  silvered  streak  of  a  pond. 
But  Lidyard  did  not  see  it. 

He  saw  a  darkness,  lifting  in  towered  trees, 
interminable.  Through  that  darkness  ran 
a  yellow  stream.  Up  the  stream  a  canoe 
travelled,  in  which  sat  a  single  white  man, 
his  gun  across  his  knees.  A  little  black 
fetish  figure  squatted  on  the  bow^s.  It 
was  reflected  in  the  oily  current.  The  air 
was  heavy,  rankly  sweet,  with  a  scent 
half  floral,  half  bestial — the  incense  of  the 
Dark  Shrine,  the  smell  of  Africa. 

He  drew  the  curtains  and  went  slowly  back 
to  the  table.  His  face  was  strange.  No  one 
of  his  present  friends  would  have  known  it. 
He  might  have  been  Amyas  Lidyard's 
brother. 

He  leaned  across  the  table  and  looked 
into  Wilma's  pictured  face. 

The  calm,  shallow  eyes  gave  him  nothing 
of  what  he  then  craved.    She  seemed  in  an 


hour  to  have  receded  from  him  across 
unimaginable  miles,  ages  of  time.  So  fair, 
so  far,  so  small — small  as  a  star  when  a 
glare  of  crimson  heralded  a  tropic  dawn. 

His  glance  fell  on  the  letters  his  man  had 
brought  in  less  than  an  hour  ago.  The 
upper  one  was  in  her  writing. 

He  opened  it.  It  contained  no  more  than 
the  words  :  "  Will  you  come  to  Charlmont 
next  week  ?  "  It  was  her  message — ^the 
message  for  which  he  had  been  waiting 
for  days. 

And  it  was  as  if  someone  offered  water 
to  a  man  drunk  for  the  first  time — drunk 
with  a  fierce  dark  wine. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her.  The 
words,  as  he  formed  them,  had  but  a  thin 
and  shallow  meaning  to  his  mind.  ''  Dear," 
he  wrote,  "  there  is  something  I  must  do 
before  I  come  to  you,  something  that  calls 
me  to  Africa.  It's  a  responsibility  I  cannot 
shelve  or  escape.  But  I  shall  come  back. 
If  you  love  me,  if  you  will  wait  for  me  " — 
he  hesitated,  then  slowly  wrote — "  there 
will  never  for  me  be  any  other  woman." 

Should  he  explain  further  ?  Would  she 
understand  ? 

He  knew  that  she  would  neither  under- 
stand nor  wait  for  him. 

He  sealed  the  letter  and  put  it  in  the  rack 
for  posting.  He  wTote  a  few  lines  also  to 
De  Lury,  the  man  who  had  known  his 
father.  He  enclosed  Amyas  Lidyard's 
message— said  only  that  he  was  sailing  for 
Lorenco  Marques  on  the  first  available 
boat. 

Would  even  De  Lury  understand  ?  Would 
he  reckon  him  febrile,  callous,  hard  of 
heart  ?  He  hesitated  a  moment  before 
adding  that  letter  to  the  other.  Then  he 
placed  it  in  the  rack,  looked  round  the 
quiet  room,  and  switched  ofi  the  lights. 

"  Anyhow,  you  understand,  Amyas,"  he 
said  to  the  hush  and  the  darkness.  **  You 
know  I'm  coming." 


THE   LONELY 
GUEST 

By    CHARLES    INGE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.   R.    SKELTON 


fry  HE     cretonned      living  -  room  —  they 

I  would    have    no    truck   with   such 

things  as  drawing-rooms — was  quiet 

as  only  a  room  is  quiet  which  has  harboured 

children  during  the  day. 

The  wheeze  of  Frank's  pipe  answered  the 
stitch  of  Mildred's  needle  across  the  inter- 
vening hearthrug — slipshod  Comfort  arguing 
with  prim  Industry.  So  it  sounded,  and  was 
about  as  misleading  as  most  impressions  to 
be  obtained  from  human  talk.  For  Frank 
was  really  involved  in  a  volume  of  Moral 
Essays,  while  Mildred's  interest  was  focussed 
less  upon  the  towels  she  was  fashioning  out 
of  stiff  huckaback  than  on  the  Great  Idea. 
The  Great  Idea  suddenly  took  complete 
control.  She  dumped  the  material  into  her 
lap,  gauged  Frank  with  a  cock  of  one  black 
eyebrow  that  added  Wisdom  to  Alertness  in 
her  compact  face,  and  decided  that  inter- 
ruption was  legitimate. 
"  And  are  you  sure  it  will  run  to  it,  dear  ?  " 
Frank  was  more  deliberate,  as  behoves 
clean-shaven,  scholarly  asceticism.  He 
closed  his  book  on  its  marker  before  he 
spoke.  "  It  must  run  to  it  now.  The  adver- 
tisement was  probably  set  up  long  ago." 

''  And  you  really  said  '  Two  children 
kept '  ?  " 

"I  really  did.  We  can  always  fall  back 
on  haricots  blancs  afterwards.  You  don't 
regret  it  ?  " 

''  Oh,  no,  no  !  It's  such  a  proper  idea. 
It  must  be  horrid  to  be  lonely  and  poor  at 
Christmas  !  " 

Mildred's  needle  was  left  in  possession  of 
the  silence,  because  Frank  knocked  out  his 
pipe  before  returning  to  his  book. 

The  following  morning  they  scrambled 
for  The  Times.  By  the  most  human  of  all 
illusions  their  advertisement  seemed  to 
stand  out  glaringly  from  the  rest.  In  reality 
it  was  but  four  lines  of  solid  type,  inviting 


a  lonely  Londoner  to  spend  Christmas  Day 
with  them. 

"  Two  children  kept !  "  scoffed  Mildred. 

Frank  defended.  "  That  is  the  personal 
touch.  Children  are  an  essential  at  Christ- 
mas.    And  now  for  the  answers  1  " 

''  And  now  for  the  answers  !  " 

They  both  said  this  cheerfully,  because, 
now  that  they  were  publicly  committed  to 
an  experiment  in  practical  good- will,  they 
both  became  extremely  nervous  of  it.  This 
they  concealed  from  each  other :  Frank 
because  he  was  a  curate,  and  not  therefore 
entitled  to  any  misgivings  as  to  good  deeds, 
however  dissolute  or  unshaven  the  bene- 
ficiary; Mildred  because  she  was  Frank's 
wife.  But  she  went  about  eyeing  the  careful 
daintiness  of  their  two  living-rooms  with 
dread.  If,  as  the  vicar's  wife  asserted  with 
the  usual  disregard  of  the  well-to-do,  the 
rooms  were  rather  thinly  furnished,  what 
there  was  was  good,  eked  out  with  real 
niceties  of  decoration. 

For  the  next  two  days  this  homely  house 
in  the  dreary  purlieus  of  Kennington  Oval 
hid  as  many  conflicting  emotions  as  the 
wings  of  a  theatre  on  a  first  night. 

Good-will  wrestled  with  Doubt.  Thrift 
argued  with  Generosity,  and,  turning  nasty, 
became  Stinginess  on  stilts,  piating  of 
insurance  premiums  and  accounts  rendered. 
Rectitude  grappled  feebly  with  Fear — the 
corroding  fear  of  dirt  and  ill-manners. 
Mutual  concealment  only  huddled  the  com- 
batants closer  together,  increasing  the 
conflict.  Reginald  and  Leonora,  aged  six 
and  seven,  suffered.  They  tried — secretly 
between  themselves — to  explain  the  unusual 
politeness  between  their  parents  that  de- 
veloped so  easily  and  unreasonably  into 
irritation  against  Reginald  and  Leonora ; 
but  they  had  to  make  shift  with  hopes  of 
improvement. 
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Then  the  answers  arrived — bundles  of 
them — and  every  emotion  got  pushed  aside 
by  Interest  and  Sympathy.  Mildred  got 
almost  tearful. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  If  you  were  a  millionaire, 
I'd  take  the  Crystal  Palace  !  " 

Frank's  sympathy  was  more  practical. 
''  Next  year  I'll  organise  this." 

Midnight  found  them  still  sorting,  still 
surrounded  by  chairs  billowing  letters  in 
every  grade  of  handwriting.  One  o'clock 
found  them  slightly  peevish  over  five. 
Mildred  championed  three — all  frauds,  ac- 
cording to  Frank's  expert  knowledge  of 
begging.  He  espoused  two,  both  rather 
diffident,  almost  reserved. 

"  We  want  to  catch  the  fellow — preferably 
down  and  out — who  is  shy  of  accepting,  not 
the  case-hardened,  mail-order  mendicant. 
Oh,  I  know  it's  Christmas-time  !  But  for 
all  that.  .  .  ." 

Mildred  followed  up  her  look  of  reproach 
with  an  old  grievance.  "  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say  about  indiscriminate  charity. 
It  is  late  for  that." 

At  half-past  one,  being  very  tired,  Frank 
delivered  his  ultimatum  : 

*'  It's  got  to  be  lots  !  We  shall  never  get 
to  bed  at  this  rate." 

Four  were  chosen,  Mildred  discarding, 
with  open  petulance,  a  page  out  of  a  copy- 
book from  one  Alf  Brett,  which  exuded 
fulsome  praise  of  the  idea,  and  ended  with 
an  ornate  hope  that  he  would  be  the  lucky 
grateful  one. 

The  lot  fell  upon  one  of  Frank's  choosing 
— a  Charles  Curtis,  who  apologised  for 
applying,  but  pleaded  two  lonely  Christ- 
mases.  He  was  invited  to  arrive  in  time  for 
the  midday  meal. 

"  And  stay  for  a  glass  of  punch  at  the 
end  of  everything,"  dictated  Frank  over 
Mildred's  shoulder. 

"  Punch  !    But,  Frank  ?  " 

Frank  explained  his  determination,  now 
he  was  embarked  on  the  undertaking,  to 
go  what  he  called  a  mucker.  Cynics  might 
have  said  he  was  glad  of  the  excuse.  The 
purlieus  of  Kennington  Oval  are  a  dreary 
neighbourhood.  In  reality  it  was  largely  a 
boyish  delight  in  seasonable  festivities,  also 
diplomacy.  A  splendid  feast,  he  opined, 
might  mitigate  an  unpleasant  guest. 

His  prodigality  frightened  Mildred  later. 
At  a  big  box  of  preserved  fruits  and  a  jar 
of  Canton  ginger,  she  prophesied  haricots 
hlancs  until  Easter.  He  retaliated  with 
four  boxes  of  crackers.  The  children,  in 
between  bouts  of  the  wildest  excitement, 


hugged  themselves  on  their  perspicacity — 
they  called  it  something  much  more  unin- 
telligible— concerning  the  earlier  period  of 
stress.  Their  parents  nearly  quarrelled  over 
the  plum-pudding,  an  expense  which  had 
been  fearfully  postponed.  Mildred  wanted 
it  without  eggs. 

"  Miss  Ribbin  has  given. me  an  excellent 
receipt.  They  are  frightfully  expensive  just 
now.     He  won't  kngw  the  difference." 

*'  Noblesse  oblige,  dear."  Frank's  smile 
was  a  betrayal  of  those  earnest  conferences 
on  the  weekly  budget.  ''  Which  means  eggs, 
as  many  as  are  necessary.  A  flowery  trans- 
lation." 

They  did  quarrel  over  the  bottles  that 
came  from  the  wine  merchant  in  Frank's 
absence.  He  had  hoped  to  introduce  them 
at  table  under  cover  of  their  guest's  presence. 

Another  period  of  politeness  supervened. 

Fortunately  it  broke  while  they  dressed 
the  tree  on  Christmas  Eve  after  the  children 
were  in  bed.  Mildred  made  the  first  over- 
tures, explaining,  after  some  happy  tears  : 

"  And  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  if  it  is 
haricots  blancs  until  Easter.  They  are  full 
of  calories.  Nor  if  he  is  unsavoury.  You  are 
such  a  dear  at  Christmas-time  !  " 

How  far  this  qualified  approval  was  due 
to  the  sundry  packages  laid  at  the  base 
of  the  tree,  labelled  with  her  name,  Frank, 
as  a  professional  Christian,  could  not  in- 
quire. Even  as  a  layman  he  did  not  wan'/ 
to.  He  had  been  undeniably  guilty  of 
extravagance.  He  knew  it,  and  welcomed 
an  accomplice.  So  grateful  was  their  own 
reunion  that  they  went  to  bed  ready  for 
any  sort  of  ruffian  on  the  morrow. 

Nevertheless,  Charles  Curtis  was  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  breakfast  on 
Christmas  morning,  and,  if  the  truth  is  to 
be  recorded,  of  their  thoughts — not  ex- 
cluding Frank  in  the  official  garments  of 
prayer— during  the  Christmas  service.  By 
one  o'clock  they  were  all  unpleasantly 
excited  :  Frank  with  the  guilt  of  the  spend- 
thrift who  visions  the  aftermath  ;  Mildred 
with  a  relapse  to  dread  of  their  guest's 
habits  ;  Reginald  "  and  Leonora  with  the 
postponement  of  the  presents  until  the  after- 
noon. That  was  an  innovation  for  the 
benefit  of  Charles  Curtis.  They  had  bought 
him  fifty  cheap  cigarettes.  Frank  said  they 
liked  them  strong.  The  children  were  giving 
him  a  jolly  green-and-blue  tie.  Frank  said 
they  liked  them  bright. 

By  one-fifteen  Suspense  had  put  his  dis- 
junctive hand  upon  them  all.  Charles 
Curtis  had  been  asked  for  one  o'clock. 


"  Father  Christmas  began  to  come  unstuck — that  is,  he  removed  his  beard,  his  hair,  and  .  .  .  stood  revealed. 
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The  decorations  mocked  them.  The 
spread  in  the  other  room  threatened  to 
become  an  anti-climax.  Frank  was  fiercely 
jingling  the  coins  in  his  pocket.  Mildred  was 
calculating  the  number  likely  to  be  there 
after  the  reckoning.  Reginald  and  Leonora, 
pale  and  fretty  from  deferred  excitement, 
were  up  against  the  window,  trying  to 
extract  an  antidote  from  the  row  of  dingy 
houses  opposite.  Came  a  diversion  in  the 
forlorn  street.  Reginald  announced  it 
apathetically  : 

"  A  motor-car." 

Leonora  made  it  an  excitement  :  "  Stop- 
ping here  !  " 

Reginald  screamed  the  miracle  :  "Daddy, 
Mummy,  Father  Christmas  !  " 

"  Stopping  here  !  Father  Christmas 
stopping  here  !  "  echoed  his  sister. 

"  What  the  .      .  ?  " 

Frank  remembered  his  profession  ill  time. 
But  there  was  excuse  for  forgetfulness. 
Stepping  out  of  a  beauteous  limousine  was 
the  traditional  figure  of  Santa  Claus,  correct 
down  to  the  sack  over  his  shoulder. 

Suspicion  crept  up  and  took  its  place  by 
Mildred's  side.  Frank  saw  and  denied  the 
accusation  in  her  eyes,  although  handi- 
capped by  his  astonishment. 

"  Not  me  !    Truthfully,  Mildred,  not  me  1  " 

"  Some  advertisement,"  she  announced. 
'  They  might  leave  to-day  alone.  Shall  I 
tell  Claire  to  send  him  away  ?  Charles  Curtis 
will  be  here  directly." 

Frank  succumbed  to  the  protests  of  his 
children  and  his  own  curiosity.  "  Wait  a 
bit.     Let's  see  what  happens." 

They  waited.  During  the  interval 
Reginald  flung  further  mystery  upon  the 
mystery.    ''  The  motor-car  has  gone  away." 

That  decided  Frank.   "  I'll  go  myself."" 

But  the  door  opened.  The  drama  had 
begun.  Heralded  by  squeals  of  delight  from 
Reginald  and  Leonora,  followed  by  the 
gaping  Claire,  a  real  Father  Christmas 
stumped  into  the  room.  He  spoke  tradi- 
tionally : 


*'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hepworthy  ?  " 

Flank  admitted  it  as  a  man  prepared  for 
battle. 

The  great  white  beard  wagged  in  acknow- 
ledgment. "  Well,  if  Father  Christmas 
may  ?  " 

The  sack  got  unslung.  Mildred  took  the 
small  square  parcel,  offered  so  ceremoni- 
ously, as  if  it  might  have  been  dangerous, 
holding  it  well  away  from  her.  The  children, 
now  absurdly  overwhelmed,  accepted 
parcels — two  big  parcels  each — awkwardly, 
being  tongue-tied  in  fearful  scrutiny  of  this 
apparition  from  th'eir  picture-books  ;  and 
for  once  their  parents  did  not  prompt  them 
to  thanks. 

But  there  were  more  wonders  to  come. 
Father  Christmas  began  to  come  unstuck — 
that  is,  he  removed  his  beard,  his  hair,  and 
finally  his  cloak  and  boots.  Stood  revealed 
a  middle-aged  man,  modishly  dressed,  who 
smiled  uncertainly  a/ id  tried  to  smooth  his 
well-groomed  hair.  He  now  spoke  whim- 
sically : 

"  Although  in  much  less  suitable  gar- 
ments, I  can  now  introduce  myself.  I  am 
Mr.  Curtis." 

Mildred  was  the  first  to  break  away  from 
the  bewilderment  and  halting  platitudes  : 
"  But— but  these  ?  "  She  held  out  her 
parcel. 

The  children,  still  forgotten,  were  already 
on  the  floor  ravening  at  theirs,  as  children  too 
long  starved  of  Christmas  requisites. 

"  Oh,  those  ..."  Mr.  Curtis  smoothed 
his  hair  and  spoke  as  one  remembering  an 
unimportant  detail.  *'  Yes— of  course — 
those.  .  .  ." 

Reginald,  gloating  over  some  motor- 
cycle dispatch  riders,  voiced  the  conundrum 
for  his  parents  : 

"  I  say  !   You  must  be  rich  !  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Frank,  and  looked  for 
an  explanation. 

Mr.  Cuitis  smiled,  this  time  a  little  sadly. 
"  I  hope  I  am  not  a  fraud.  But  you  only 
spoke  of  loneliness  in  your  advertisement." 


"  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  the  mother  returned." 


THE    LITTLE 
HOMELESS    ONE 

By    CHARLES    G.   D.  ROBERTS 

Author  of '^  Kings  in  Exile,''  '' NeigUhours  UnJcnoicn,''  "The  Secret  Trails,'"  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    WARWICK    REYNOLDS 


rr^HE  icy  rain  of  a  belated  Northern 
J^  r,])ring  drove  down  steadily  through 
the  dark  branches  of  the  fir-thicket, 
ftiid  the  litter  of  young  '"snow-shoe" 
rabbits,  shivering  beneath  the  insufficient 
^lu'lter,  huddled  themselves  together,  for 
\\arnith.  into  a  reddish-brown  ball  of  the 
':"^^me  colour  as  the  dead  fir-needles  which 
l^jrmed  their  bed.  Their  long-eared  mother, 
^:^ter  nursing  them  all  through  the  harsh 
^'aylight  and  shieldinpr  them  as  best  she 


could  with  her  furry  body,  had  slipped 
away  to  forage  for  her  evening  meal  under 
cover  of  the  gathering  dusk,  leaving  her 
litter,  perforce,  to  the  chances  of  the  wild. 
Concealment  being  their  only  defence 
against  their  many  prowling  and  hungry 
foes,  the  compact  cluster  of  long-eared 
babies  made  no  tiniest  whimper  of  protest 
against  their  discomfort,  lest  the  sound 
should  betray  them  to  some  hunting  fox  or 
weasel.  Had  they  kept  still,  as  they  should 
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liave  done,  they  would  have  been  invisible 
to  the  keenest  passing  eye  ;  but  just  for  the 
moment  the  cluster  was  convulsed  by  a 
vsilent  struggle.  One  of  the  litter,  chancing 
to  have  been  left  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bunch,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
be  more  comfortable  at  the  centre,  and  set 
himself  to  force  his  way  in.  Being  the 
biggest  and  strongest  of  the  litter,  he 
presently  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance of  his  weaker  brothers  and  sisters. 
And  so,  since  he  was  the  one  least  in  need 
of  warmth,  he  managed  to  get  the  most  of 
it.  For  it  is  written  in  the  LaAV  of  the 
Wilderness  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given. 

Fortunately  for  the  defenceless  litter,  no 
hungry  prowler  came  by  during  the  com- 
motion, and  the  struggle  was  soon  over. 
The  ousted  ones  resigned  themselves  to  the 
inevitable,  and  settled  themselves  quietly 
on  the  cold  exterior  of  the  bunch.  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  the  mother 
returned,  well  stuffed  with  sprouting  grasses 
and  the  aromatic  leaf-buds  of  the  bircli 
saplings.  Through  the  gathering  dark  and 
the  rain  she  came  hopping  in  soundlessly  on 
her  broad  furry  pads.  She  slipped  under  the 
low-hanging  branches  of  the  thicket,  curled 
herself  about  the  shivering  cluster  of  her 
little  ones,  and  drew  them  close  against 
her  warm,  wet  body,  where  at  once  they 
fell  to  nursing  greedily. 

Soon  the  whole  litter  was  sound  asleep, 
so  well  warmed  by  their  mother's  abundant 
milk  that  the  bitter  rain  lashing  down  upon 
them  through  the  branches  disturbed  them 
not  at  all.  The  night  was  black  and  full  of 
strange,  subdued  noises,  the  swish  of  sudden 
rain-gusts,  the  occasional  scraping  of  great 
branches  against  each  other,  and  always, 
high  overhead,  the  sea-like  rush  and  muffled 
roar  of  the  wind  in  the  straining  tops  of  the 
firs  and  hemlocks.  While  the  little  ones 
slept  soundly,  careless  of  the  storm  and 
unconscious  of  all  danger,  the  mother's 
sleep  was  hardly  sleep  at  all.  While  her 
eyes  closed  drowsily  in  the  darkness,  some 
portion  of  her  senses  was  always  on  the 
alert,  always  standing  sentry,  ready  to 
arous^  her  to  instant  and  complete  wakeful- 
ness. Her  ears,  attuned  to  catch  the 
faintest  doubtful  sound,  were  never  asleep, 
never  quite  at  rest ;  her  sensitive  nostrils 
were  always  quiveringly  attentive.  If  a  twig 
snapped  and  was  blown  to  earth, "  her  eyes 
opened  wide  at  onc^;  and  both  ears  stood 
up  in  an^cious  interrogation.  Once  through 
the    hushed    tumult    those    vigilant    ears 


cauglit  a  sound  of  light  feet  stealing  past 
the  edge  of  the  thicket.  Instantly  they 
stiffened  to  a  rigid  stillness,  as  if  frozen. 
But  the  menacing  sound — so  faint  that  few 
ears  save  hers  could  have  detected  it — 
passed  on.  The  rigid  ears  relaxed  ;  the 
round,  bulging,  anxious  eyes  of  the  furry 
mother  closed  again. 

That  night  of  rain  and  cold  few  of  the 
hungry  hunting  beasts  were  on  the  prowl, 
and  no  further  peril  came  near  the  shelter- 
less family  in  the  fir-thicket.  But  had  a  fox 
or  a  weasel  chanced  upon  them,  the  timorous 
mother  would  have'been  no  protection  to  her 
young.  With  no  defence  against  her  swarm- 
ing foes  except  her  obscure  colouring  and 
her  speed  in  flight,  she  would  have  had  to 
choose  between  staying  to  die  with  the 
helpless  litter  or  leaving  them  to  their  fate 
and  escaping,  if  she  could,  to  bear  another 
litter  in  their  place.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  which  course  she  would  have  chosen. 
She  loved  her  young  ones,  but  she  loved 
life  better.  She  had  but  one  life,  and  she 
had  had  many  young.  She  would  have 
run  away,  careering  with  mighty  bounds 
through  the  stormy  darkness  to  hide  at 
last,  with  pounding  heart  and  panting 
lungs,  in  some  other  and  safer  thicket. 

And  the  nurslings  would  have  made  a 
succulent  meal  for  the  lucky  prowler. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  this  little  story, 
the  timorous  mother  was  not  to  be  faced  by 
any  such  harsh  alternative.  For  in  this 
particular  litter  of  hers,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  was  one  youngster  so  much  stronger 
than  his  fellows  as  to  have  been  singled  out, 
apparently,  for  the  special  favour  of  the 
Unseen  Powers  of  the  Wilderness.  To  him 
fell  more  than  his  due  share  of  the  family 
warmth,  the  family  nourishment,  to  the 
end  that  he  should  grow  up  a  peculiarly 
fine  and  vigorous  specimen  of  his  race. 
Hence  it  came  about  that,  though  death  in 
many  furred  and  feathered  forms  prowled 
about  them  or  hovered  over  them  by  night 
and  by  day,  this  particular  mother  and  her 
young  escaped  discovery.  No  dreadful, 
peering  eyes  chanced  to  penetrate  their 
screen  of  drooping  fir-branches,  and  the 
mother,  on  her  perilous  foragings  in  the 
twilight  or  the  rose-grey  dawn,  was  never 
pounced  upon  or  trailed.  For  that  one 
sturdy  youngling's  sake,  it  would  seem,  the 
spirits  of  the  wild  had  decreed  it  so. 

Presently  the  harsh  season  relented.  The 
rain  ceased,  except  for  an  occasional  warm, 
vitalising  shower ;  the  wilderness  was 
steeped  in  caressing  sunshine  ;    the  leaf- 
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buds  of.  the  birch  and  poplar  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tenderest  green  ;  and  in  every  open 
glade  the  painted  trillium  unfolded  its  fairy 
blooms  of  white  and  carmine.  Spring,  in 
haste  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  rushed 
forward  glowing  to  meet  the  summer.  The 
Utter  of  young  "snow-shoes"  had  been,  for  a 
week  or  more,  browsing  on  the  tender  herbage 
on  the  skirts  of  the  thicket,  and  depending 
daily  less  and  less  upon  their  mother's  milk 
for  their  subsistence.  Suddenly,  on  one  of 
those  rich  days,  warm  yet  tonic,  when  life 
runs  sweetly  in  the  veins  of  all  the  wilder- 
ness, the  hitherto  devoted  mother  looked 
coldly  on  her  young  and  refused  them  her 
breasts.  Her  biggest  and  most  favoured 
son,  unused  to  rebuffs,  persisted  obstinately. 
She  fetched  him  a  kick  from  her  powerful 
hinder  paws  which  sent  him  rolling  over  and 
over  on  the  brown  carpet  of  fir-needles. 
Then  she  turned  about  and  went  hopping 
off  through  the  bushes  to  seek  other 
interests  and  make  ready  to  rear  another 
family.  The  kicked  one,  recovering  from  his 
astonishment,  scratched  the  needles  from 
his  ears  with  his  hind  paws,  stared  indig- 
nantly at  his  brothers  and  sisters,  as  if  he 
thought  that  they  had  done  it,  and  hopped 
away  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
his  unsympathetic  mother  had  taken.  He 
browsed  upon  the  young  grasses  till  his 
appetite  was  satisfied,  then  took  cover 
beneath  a  thick,  low  juniper  bush,  and 
settled  himself  to  sleep,  his  independent 
spirit  refusing  to  be  daunted  by  the  unac- 
customed loneliness.  The  rest  of  the  litter, 
less  venturesome,  peered  forth  timorously 
from  the  edges  of  their  shelter,  nibbled  the 
herbage  that  was  within  easy  reach,  and 
finally  huddled  down  together,  for  comfort, 
on  the  old  nest.  That  same  night,  while 
they  slept  in  a  furry  bunch,  a  weasel  came 
that  way  and  took  it  into  his  triangular 
head  to  explore  the  thicket.  He  was  not 
hungry,  but,  after  the  manner  of  his  blood- 
thirsty tribe,  he  loved  killing  for  its  own 
sake — which  most  of  the  other  hunting-folk 
of  the  wilderness  do  not.  He  savagely 
dispatched  the  whole  litter,  drank  the  blood 
of  a  couple,  devoured  the  brains  of  another, 
tossed  the  mangled  carcasses  wantonly 
about,  and  left  them  to  the  next  prowler 
that  might  come  by.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
big  "  fisher  "  arrived,  maliciously  pursuing 
the  weasel's  trail,  and  did  not  disdain  the 
«asy  repast  that  had  been  left  for  him. 

During  the  sunlit,  spring-scented  weeks 
that  followed,  while  the  young  snow-shoe 


rabbit  was  growing  swiftly  to  maturity,  the 
favour  of  the  Fates  continued  to  shield  him. 
If  a  prowling  fox  chanced  to  peer,  sniffing 
hungrily,  beneath  the  bush  which  formed 
his  bivouac — for  he  knew  no  home,  no 
specially  preferred  abiding-place — it  always 
happened  that  some  caprice,  perhaps  some 
dim  premonition  of  peril,  would  arouse  him 
from  his  half  slumber  and  send  him  off 
noiselessly  through  the  shadows  a  few 
moments  before  the  arrival  of  the  foe,  who 
would  be  left  to  smell  angrily  at  the  still 
warm  couch.  If,  as  he  hopped  buoyantly 
across  some  moonlit  glade,  the  terrible 
horned  owl,  that  scourge  of  the  wilderness 
night,  dropped  down  at  him  on  soundless 
wings,  it  always  happened  that  some  great 
branch  would  magically  interpose  itself 
just  in  time,  and  the  clutching  talons  would 
be  diverted  from  their  aim.  Such  ex- 
periences— and  they  were  many — served 
only  to  sharpen  his  vigilance  and  drive  home 
upon  his  narrow  brain  the  lesson,  more  vital 
to  a  snow-shoe  rabbit  than  all  others  put 
together,  that  destruction  lay  in  wait  for 
him  every  hour. 

Thus  well  schooled  by  that  rough  but 
most  efficient  teacher,  the  wilderness,  and 
well  nourished  by  the  abundanco  of  the 
growing  season,  young  Snow-Shoe  came 
swiftly  to  his  full  stature.  Though  univer- 
sally called  a  rabbit,  and,  more  definitely, 
a  "  snow-shoe  "  rabbit,  by  reason  of  his 
great,  spreading,  furry  feet,  he  was  in 
reality  a  true  hare,  larger  than  the  rabbits, 
much  longer  and  more  powerful  in  the  hind 
legs,  incomparably  swifter  in  flight,  but 
quite  incapable  of  making  himself  a  home 
by  burrowing  in  the  earth.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  the  homeless  ones,  who  know  no 
shelter  but  the  overhanging  branches  of 
bush  or  thicket,  no  snug  lair  in  which  to 
hide  from  storm  or  cold,  no  nest  save  such 
dead  leafage  as  they  may  find  to  crouch 
upon.  In  colour  he  was  of  a  rusty  reddish- 
brown  above  and  pure  white  underneath, 
and  he  had  the  long, '  alert  ears,  narrow 
skull,  and  protruding,  guileless  eyes  of  all 
the  hare  family. 

And  now  the  Unseen  Powers,  taking 
stock  of  their  favourite,  perceived  that  he 
was  bigger,  stronger,  fleeter,  and  more 
alert  in  all  his  senses  than  any  other 
buck  snow-shoe  in  the  whole  wide  basin 
of  the  Ottanoonsis  stream.  Thereupon 
they  decided  to  leave  him  to  his  own 
resources.  ^And  straightway  life  grew  even 
more  eventful  for  him  than  it  had  been 
hitherto. 
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It  was  higli  summer  in  the  Ottanoonsis 
Valley.  The  air,  hot  but  wholesome,  and 
sweet  with  faint  wild  smells  of  moss  and 
balsam-fir  and  juniper,  breathed  softly 
through  the  dense,  dark  patches  of  ever- 
greens, and  rustled  lightly  among  the 
birches  and  poplars  which  clothed  the 
tumbled  rocky  ridges.  The  river,  shrunken 
in  its  channel,  here  brawled  musically  over 
its  shallow  rapids,  there  widened  out  into 
still  reaches  where  the  great  black  moose 
would  wade  belly-deep  in  the  heat  as  they 
fed  upon  the  roots  of  the  water-lilies.  Here 
and  there  a  tract  of  dark  cedar  swamps 
gave  shelter  to  the  bears.  The  valley,  an 
epitome  of  the  wilderness,  was  the  con- 
genial home  of  foxes,  lynxes,  fishers,  minks, 
weasels,  skunks,  and  porcupines  ;  and  every 
single  one  of  these,  the  blameless  vegetarian 
porcupine  excepted,  was  a  tireless  and 
implacable  hunter  of  the  snow-shoe  rabbits. 
Moreover,  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  fir 
and  hemlock  woods  several  pairs  of  the 
murderous  giant  horned  owls  had  their 
retreats  ;  and  in  the  high  ravines  of  the 
hills  that  rimmed  the  valley  were  the  nests 
of  the  white-headed  eagles  and  of  the  great 
blue  goshawks,  those  swiftest  and  most 
relentless  of  all  the  marauders  of  the  air, 
who  also  looked  upon  the  long-eared  tribe 
as  their  most  natural  prey  and  easiest 
quarry.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  game 
of  life  as  played  in  the  Ottanoonsis  Valley, 
the  dice  were  heavily  loaded  against  the 
Homeless  One. 

It  was  a  sultry,  drowsy  afternoon,  and  the 
Homeless  One,  crouched  beneath  a  thick 
juniper  bush,  was  more  nearly  asleep  than 
was  at  all  usual  with  him.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  safest  time  of  day,  when  most  of  the 
hunting  beasts  were  apt  to  be  curled  up  in 
their  lairs,  when  the  giant  owl  slumbered 
in  the  depths  of  the  hemlock  glooms,  when 
few  enemies  were  abroad  except  the  soar- 
ing eagles  and  the  long-winged  tireless 
goshawks.  But  it  is  the  exceptions  rather 
than  the  rules  which  make  the  life  of  the 
wilderness  exciting.  Just  as  young  Snow- 
Shoe,  who  had  browsed  comfortably,  was  in 
his  deepest  drowse,  his  quivering  nostrils, 
which  never  slept,  signalled  to  his  brain — 
"  Death."  In  that  same  lightning  fraction 
of  a  second  all  his  powers  were  wide-awake, 
and,  resting  as  he  did  in  the  position  of  a 
coiled  spring,  he  shot  into  the  air  through 
the  thin  fringes  of  his  shelter  just  as  the 
slender  yellow  shape  of  a  hungry  weasel 
alighted  on  the  spot  where  fie  had  been 
lying.    His  great  furry  hind-paws,  as  they 


left  the  ground,  just  brushed  the  weasel's 
pointed  nose. 

The  weasel's  jaws  opened  in  a  snarl  of 
savage  disappointment.  Never  before,  in  all 
his  sanguinary  experience  of  snow-shoe 
rabbits,  had  he  missed  what  seemed  to  him 
so  sure  and  easy  a  kill.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  weasel  nature  to  be  discouraged,  as  one 
of  the  cat  tribe  might  have  been,  by  the 
failure  of  his  first  spring.  Though  his 
intended  victim  was  already  many  feet 
away,  lengthening  out  in  great  bounds 
which  propelled  him  through  the  bushes 
at  an  amazing  pace  the  weasel  darted  after 
him  confidently,  trusting  to  his  endurance 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  win  in  the  end 
against  his  quarry's  greater  speed.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  fugitive  was  lost  to  sight  among 
the  leafage,  but  the  relentless  pursuer  fol- 
lowed the  trail  by  scent  for  several  hundred 
yards. ,  Then,  because  he  knew  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  snow-shoe  tribe  to  circle  back 
so  as  to  regain  the  familiar  feeding-grounds 
and  coverts,  this  craftiest  of  hunters  left 
the  trail  and  cut  a  chord  to  the  circle, 
expecting  to  intercept  his  quarry's  flight. 
Had  he  been  dealing  with  an  ordinary, 
average  snow-shoe,  things  would  have  fallen 
out  something  after  this  fashion.  He  would 
have  shown  himself  suddenly  right  in  the 
fugitive's  path  and  jumped  at  him  with  a 
terrifying  snarl.  The  fugitive,  panic-stricken 
to  find  himself  thus  confronted  by  the  foe 
whom  he  had  thought  left  far  behind,  would 
have  cowered  down  trembling  in  his  tracks 
and  yielded  up  his  life  with  a  scream  of 
anguish. 

But  in  this  case  the  weasel  found  his 
calculations  all  astray.  This  quarry's  flight 
was  so  unexpectedly  swift  that  the  pursuer 
reached  the  point  of  interception  too  late 
to  lie  in  ambush.  He  arrived  just  as  young 
Snow-Shoe  came  by  with  a  wild  rush.  He 
sprang,  of  course,  but  from  too  great  a 
distance  for  his  spring  to  be  effective. 
Snow-Shoe,  catching  sight  of  him  just  in 
time,  was  not  panic-stricken,  but,  without 
swerving  from  his  course,  went  clean  over 
him  in  one  tremendous  bound,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  luck  would  have  it,  fetched 
him  a  convulsive  kick 'on  the  side  of  the 
head  with  one  powerful  hind  paw  as  he 
passed.  The  weasel  went  sprawling,  with  a 
startled  squeak,  and  the  fugitive,  tearing  on, 
had  vanished  before  he  could  recover  him- 
self. Refusing  to  be  discouraged,  however, 
and  blazing  with  fury  at  his  discomfiture, 
he  settled  himself  down  again  doggedly 
to    the    pursuit.      He    had    now    a    more 
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jiist  appreciation  of  his  quarry's  pace  and 
powers,  so  he  drew  a  longer  chord  to  the 
circle,  determined  that  this  time  he  would 
get  well  ahead  and  make  certain  of  his  prey. 
But,  unfortunately  for  his  enemy's 
designs,  the  Homeless  One  was  no  slave 
to  the  traditions  of  his  tribe.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  frightened.  He  changed  his 
mind  about  running  in  a  circle.  He  lost 
all  desire  to  get  back  to  his  familiar  haunts. 
Untiring  and  swift  he  kept  straight  on,  and 
the  weasel,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  many 
minutes  at  the  point  where,  by  all  the  rules 
of  rabbit-hunting,  the  prey  should  have 
been  intercepted  and  pulled  down,  gave  up 
the  chase  in  disgust  and  fell  furiously  to 
hunting  wood-mice.  But  his  brain  retained 
a  vindictive  memory  of  the  great  snow-shoe 
who  had  so  outwitted  him. 

The  Homeless  One,  meanwhile,  had 
reached  a  part  of  the  valley  which  wore  a 
novel  air  to  him.  This  section  had  been 
chopped  over  by  the  lumbermen  some  seven 
or  eight  years  before,  and  cleared  of  nearly 
all  the  heavy  timber.  There  were  few  trees 
of  any  size,  and  most  of  the  ground  was 
covered  with  dense  thickets  of  birch,  poplar, 
Indian  pear,  wild  cherry,  and  mountain-ash, 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  young  balsam 
firs,  darkly  but  richly  green,  and  giving 
forth  an  aromatic  perfume  in  the  heat.  All 
the  thickets  were  traversed  by  the  runways 
of  the  snow-shoe  rabbits — narrow,  well- 
trodden  trails  frequented  by  all  the  tribe. 

The  Homeless  One  by  this  time  had  got 
over  his  fright.  Having  a  conveniently  short 
memory,  he  had  forgotten  why  he  was 
frightened,  and  also — which  was  altogether 
unusual — he  had  forgotten  the  haunts  of  his 
past  life,  a  mile  or  so  away.  A  sleek  young 
doe  met  him  in  the  runway,  and  waved  long 
ears  of  admiration  at  his  comely  stature  and 
length  of  limb.  He  stopped  to  touch  noses 
with  her.  Coyly  she  hopped  away,  leading 
him  into  a  cool,  green-shadowed  covert  of 
sumach  scrub. 

The  Homeless  One  was  well  contented 
with  his  new  feeding-grounds.  The  strange 
does  all  received  him  with  frank  approval. 
He  found  the  bucks,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means 
so  friendly,  but  this  was  of  small  concern 
to  him.  If  any  of  them  tried  to  drive  him 
away,  he  bowled  them  over  with  a  careless 
rush,  or  treated  them  to  a  scornful  kick  of 
such  vigour  as  to  bring  them  promptly  to 
their  manners.  Being  a  philosophic  folk, 
they  accepted  his  society  forthwith,  and 
forgot  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  an  inter- 
loper. 


As  was  the  custom  of  the  snow-shoe 
tribe,  the  Homeless  One  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  most  of  the  hours  of  full  daylight 
crouched  in  a  half  doze  in  some  dim  covert. 
When  hungry,  or  in  the  mood  for  diversion, 
he  would  shp  forth,  after  assuring  himself 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  air,  and 
either  go  leaping  along  the  runways  in 
playful  pursuit  of  his  acquaintances,  or  fall 
to  browsing  on  the  wild  grasses  and  tender 
herbage. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  was  hopping  lazily 
after  a  pair  of  does,  he  was  amazed  and 
startled  by  the  sight  of  a  big  goshawk 
shuffling  at  an  awkward  gait  along  the 
runway  behind  him.  The  runway  was 
narrow  and  densely  overarched  by  low 
branches,  so  it  was  impossible  that  the 
great  hawk  could  have  seen  him  from  the 
upper  air.  Obviously  the  enterprising  bird 
had  entered  the  runway  at  its  outlet  on  a 
little  glade  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  back, 
and  here  he  was  now  foolishly  undertaking 
to  hunt  the  fleet  snow-shoes  on  their  own 
domain. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Homeless  One, 
naturally,  was  flight.  He  knew  that  terrible 
long- winged  hawk,  swiftest  and  most  valiant 
of  all  the  marauders  of  the  air.  With  one 
bound  he  cleared  the  two  does  and  raced  on 
for  a  score  of  yards.  Then  curiosity  over- 
came his  fear.  He  stopped  short  and  turned 
to  stare  at  his  pursuer,  and  the  frightened 
does,  blundering  against  him  as  they  fled 
past,  nearly  knocked  him  over. 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  does,  he  sat  up 
on  his  hind- quarters,  ears  erect  and  eyes 
bulging,  and  watched  the  hawk's  approach 
with  mingled  wonder  and  contempt.  The 
beautiful,  fierce-eyed  bird  was  not  at  home 
upon  the  level  earth.  His  deadly  talons  were 
not  made  for  walking,  but  for  perching  and 
for  slaying.  His  realm  was  the  free  spaces 
of  the  air,  and  here  in  the  runway  he  could 
not  spread  his  wings.  His  progress  was  so 
slow,  laborious,  and  clumsy  that,  but  for  the 
glare  of  his  level,  piercing  eyes,  he  would 
have  seemed  grotesque.  The  Homeless  One, 
deeply  puzzled,  kept  hopping  away  along 
the  runway  as  the  clumsy  bird  approached, 
preserving  a  safe  distance  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
yards,  and  ready  to  make  an  instantaneous 
dart  into  the  underbrush  on  either  side  if 
the  enemy  should  show  the  sHghtest  sign  of 
rising  into  the  air.  The  two  does,  meanwhile, 
reassured  by  their  companion's  boldness, 
had  ventured  back  to  peer  at  the  strange 
intruder  from  further  up  the  runway. 

Apparently  undiscouraged  by  his  failure 
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to  overtake  the  mocking  fugitives,  the  great 
hawk  shuffled  on  steadily,  the  three  rabbits 
giving  way  rather  contemptuously  and  at 
their  leisure  before  him.  This  went  on  for 
a  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  till 
the  runway  came  to  an  end  in  a  patch  of 
grassy  open.  As  the  foremost  of  the  two 
does  hopped  forth  into  the  sunhght,  there 
came  a  rush  of  wings  overhead,  and  a  bright 
form,  swooping  from  just  above  the  green 
birch-tops,  struck  her  down.  Her  scream 
of  terror  was  strangled  in  her  throat  as  the 
talons  of  a  second  hawk,  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  the  first,  clutched  her  life  out 
in  an  instant.  The  other  doe  and  the  Home- 
less One,  horrified  out  of  their  complacence, 
shot  off  in  opposite  directions  through  the 
densest  of  the  underbrush.  And  the  victor, 
standing  erect  and  trim,  with  one  foot  upon 
her  still  quivering  prey,  stared  about  her 
with  hard,  bright  eyes  hke  jewels,  waiting 
for  her  mate,  who  had  so  cleverly  driven 
the  runway  for  her,  to  emerge  from  the 
shadows  and  join  her  in  the  feast. 

After  this  adventure  the  Homeless  One, 
who  was  gifted  beyond  his  fellows  with  the 
power  of  .learning  from  experience,  was 
always  a  little  suspicious  of  the  tribal  run- 
ways. He  used  them,  for  his  convenience 
and  for  his  amusement,  as  much  as  ever,  but 
he  had  gained  a  dim  notion  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  offered  to  his  enemies. 
One  evening,  on  the  violet  edge  of  dusk, 
when  he  was  gambolling  with  another  buck 
and  several  frisky  does,  a  red  fox  came 
racing  down  the  runway  without  making 
any  attempt  to  disguise  his  approach. 
Swift  as  he  was,  the  swifter  snow-shoes 
easily  outstripped  him  as  they  fled  from  his 
terrifying  attack.  From  the  other  end  of 
the  runway  they  darted  forth  pell-mell,  to 
be  met  by  another  fox,  who,  leaping  among 
them  and  slashing  from  side  to  side  with  his 
long  white  fangs,  brought  down  two  of  the 
panic-stricken  fugitives  before  they  could 
scatter  across  the  open,  while  the  original 
pursuer  was  able  to  seize  a  third  in  the 
momentary  confusion.  But  the  Homeless 
One  was  not  there.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  the  red-furred  enemy  he  had  darted 
aside  from  the  runway  and  slipped  off  like 
a  ghost  through  the  gloom  of  the  under- 
brush. He  was  not  badly  frightened,  so  he 
only  ran  a  dozen  yards  or  so.  Then  he 
stopped  and  complacently  fell  to  browsing, 
quite  careless  as  to  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions. A  snow-shoe  rabbit  has  enough 
to  think  of  in  guarding  his  own  skin,  and 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him   to  try  and 


warn    his    fellows   of   the   trap   they   were 
running  into. 

It  was  through  such  experiences,   such 
hairbreadth  adventures   and   escapes,  that 
the  Homeless  One,  always  in  hourly  peril 
of  his  life,  but  not  without  distractions  and 
joys  of  his  own  to  make  that  life  sweet  to 
him,  saw  the  hot,  bright  summer  pass  into 
the   crisp,    exhilarating   autumn,    with   its 
glories  of  scarlet  on  the  maple-leaves,  dull 
crimson  on  the  sumachs,  aerial  gold  on  the 
birches  and  poplars,  and  vivid,  waxy  ver- 
milion on  the  heavy  fruit-clusters  of  the 
mountain-ash  trees  overhanging  the  amber 
eddies    of   the    Ottanoonsis   stream.      The 
patches   of   barren,    clothed   only   with   a 
bushy  scrub  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height,  were  tinged  to  a  rich  cobalt 
by  the  crowded  masses  of  the  blueberries. 
These  luscious  berries  gave  the  snow-shoes 
a  pleasant  variation  to  their  diet,  and  the 
matted  scrub  was  traversed  abundantly  by 
their  runways.      The  black  bears  of  the 
Ottanoonsis,  also,  would  come  to  these  blue- 
berry patches  and  squat  upon  their  plump 
haunches  to  feast   greedily  on  the  juicy 
harvest.  The  Homeless  One,  rejoicing  in  his 
swiftness  of  foot,  regarded  these  huge,  black, 
cunning-eyed  beasts   with   scorn,   because 
they  were  so  slow  and  lumbering  in  their 
movements.      One    day    he    saw    a    bear 
apparently  asleep,   its    rusty-black    snout 
all  purple-streaked  with  the  juices  of  the 
berries  it  had  been  devouring.    Yes,  it  was 
clear  the  bear  was  sleeping  soundly,  well 
stuffed  with  food  and  well  content  with 
the  warm    sun.      The   Homeless  One  had 
never   before    enjoyed   such   a    chance    to 
examine  a  bear  at  close  quarters.   It  almost 
looked  to  him  as  if  that  bear  was  dead.    A 
shrewd    blue- jay  in    a    neighbouring  bush 
shrieked  a  note  of  warning.    It  was  ignored. 
The  Homeless  One  hopped  closer  and  closer, 
investigating  the  monster  with  eyes  and 
nose  alike  intensely  interested.    All  at  once 
a  huge  black  paw,  armed  with  mighty  claws, 
swept  down  upon  him  with  the  speed  of  a 
trained  boxer's  fist.   But  the  Homeless  One 
was  no  such  fool  as  the  blue- jay  had  taken 
him   to    be.    When   that   murderous    ])aw 
descended,  he  was  no  longer  just  there,  but 
some  seven  or  eight  feet  away  and  waving 
his  long  ears  innocently.     The  bear,  trying 
to    look  unconcerned,    fell    to    munching 
blueberries  again,  and  the  Homeless  One 
hopped  off  with  his  curiosity  quite  satisfied- 
It  was  not  until  November  came,  with 
its  biting  sleet  showers,  its  snows  that  fell, 
rested  a  few  days,  and  vanished,  its  spells 
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of  sharp  frost  and  sudden  bone-searching 
cold,  that  the  Homeless  One  began  really  to 
suffer  the  penalties  of  his  inherited  in- 
capacity to  make  or  find  himself  a  home. 
The  comfortable  leafage  had  fallen  from  all 
the  trees  and  bushes  except  the  evergreens 
— the  firs  and  pines,  hemlocks  and  cedars. 
It  was  dreary  work  to  crouch  beneath  a 
dripping  bush  while  the  icy  winds  scourged 
the  high  valley  of  the  Ottanoonsis.  Never- 
theless, he  kept  heart  to  play  with  his 
furry  companions,  and  life  grew  more 
eventful  day  by  day  as  his  enemies  grew 
more  and  more  hungry  and  persistent  in 
their  hunting.  It  was  al)out  this  time,  when 
the  snow  began  to  linger  upon  the  ground 
in  glaring  patches,  that  his  coat  began  to 
change  in  colour  in  order  to  make  him  less 
conspicuous.  He  v/as  moulting  his  rusty- 
coloured  summer  fur,  and  the  new  fur,  as 
it  came  in,  was  pure  white.  By  the  time  the 
snow  had  come  to  stay  for  the  winter  his 
clean,  new  snowy  coat  was  in  readiness  to 
match  it,  so  that  when  he  crouched  motion- 
less, his  ears  laid  back  and  his  nose  between 
his  paws,  the  keenest  and  hungriest  of  eyes 
would  usually  fail  to  distinguish  him. 

One  windless,  biting  afternoon  about 
sunset,  when  the  shadows  were  stretching 
long  and  blue  across  the  snow,  the  Homeless 
One  was  just  stirring  from  his  chilly  couch 
to  go  and  feed,  when  from  behind  his 
sheltering  bush  a  lean  weasel  darted  upon 
him.  Thanks  to  his  amazing  alertness — 
and  his  luck — he  shot  aside  in  time.  But 
just  in  time.  It  was  the  narrowest  shave 
he  had  ever  had,  and  he  left  a  tantalising 
mouthful  of  fur  in  the  weasel's  jaws. 

As  it  happened,  this  was  the  same  big 
weasel,  swift  and  cunning,  whom  he  had 
baulked  so  ignominiously  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  ;  and  by  some  freak  of 
chance  the  incident — and  possibly  some 
peculiarity  in  the  scent  of  this  huge  snow- 
shoe — now  revived  in  the  weasel's  memory, 
and  he  took  up  the  pursuit  with  a  special 
fury.  The  snow  lay  thin  and  hard,  so  that 
the  Homeless  One  was  deprived  of  the 
advantage  which  his  wide,  furry  feet  would 
have  given  him  had  the  snow  been  soft  and 
deep.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  was  feeling 
slack  and  tired  that  day,  and  so  fell  short 
of  his  accustomed  speed.  As  was  his  rule 
when  pursued,  he  neither  followed  the  run- 
ways nor  fled  in  a  circle,  but  raced  straight 
ofi  through  the  thickets,  dodging  erratically 
and  traversing  whatever  obstacles  he 
thought  most  likely  to  embarrass  his 
pursuer.    But  to  his  horror  he  found  that 


pursuer  still  close  upon  his  heels.  The 
shock  of  this  discovery  almost  brought 
U|)on  him  that  fatal  panic  which  so  often 
overtakes  a  hunted  rabbit  and  makes  him 
yield  himself  suddenly  as  an  easy  prey. 
But  the  Homeless  One  was  of  sterner  stuft, 
and  that  moment's  panic  only  stung  him 
to  fiercer  effort. 

Nevertheless — for  the  weasel's  endurance 
was  greater  than  his — the  Homeless  One's 
career  would  have  come  to  an  end  in  this 
last,  desperate  adventure  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  Unseen  Powers  once  more  woke 
up  and  took  a  whimsixial  hand  in  the  affair. 
Just  as  he  was  darting,  stretched  out  to 
his  limit,  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  snowy 
bush,  a  great  owl  swooped  and  made  a 
clutch  at  him.  But  the  owl  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  speed  which  the  Homeless  One  was 
displaying.  She  missed  him,  and  she  was 
just  in  time  to  seize  his  pursuer  instead. 
Infuriated  at  this  disappointment — for  she 
would  have  greatly  preferred  tender  rabbit 
to  tough  weasel — her  talons  closed  like  steel 
jaws  upon  the  weasel's  neek  and  loins. 
Rising  noiselessly  into  the  air,  she  swept 
away  into  the  shadows  with  her  writhing 
victim.  And  the  Homeless  One,  presently 
realising  that  he  was  no  longer  pursued,  hid 
himself  in  the  deepest  thicket  he  could  find, 
with  his  heart  nearly  bursting  between 
his  ribs. 

When  winter  had  finally  closed  down  upon 
the  Ottanoonsis  Valley,  with  snow  four  and 
five  feet  deep  on  the  levels,  and  a  cold  that 
made  the  trees  snap  like  gunshots  in  the 
stillness,  the  Homeless  One,  though  with  no 
snug  lair  to  hide  in,  was  in  reality  less  uncom- 
fortable than  he  had  been  in  the  variable 
weather.  The  cold,  though  so  intense,  was 
of  a  sparkling  dryness,  and  every  snow- 
covered  bush  was  ready  to  afford  him  a 
secluded  shelter.  For  him  and  his  tribe- — 
more  fortunate  in  this  hard  season  than  their 
enemies — food  was  fairly  abundant,  for  the 
depth  of  the  snow  enabled  them  to  reach 
the  tender  twigs  of  the  birches  and  willows 
and  poplars.  Moreover,  alone  among  the 
kindreds  of  the  wild,  these  weak,  defenceless, 
homeless  tribes  of  the  snow-shoes  managed 
to  find  heart  for  gaiety  and  play  amid  the 
white  desolation.  When  the  full  moon 
flooded  the  wastes  with  her  sinister,  icy-blue 
light,  the  snow-shoes  would  hop  forth  from 
their  coverts  and  gather  in  the  open  glades. 
There  they  would  amuse  themselves  for 
hours  with  a  strange  game,*leaping  over  each 
other,  and  chasing  each  other  till  their 
tracks  made  curious  patterns  on  the  snow 
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almost  as  if  they  were  performing  some  wild 
quadrille.  But  during  these  gaieties  they 
were  never  unmindful  of  their  caution. 
They  could  not  afiord  to  be,  in  that  world 
of  prowling  death.  At  every  entrance  to  the 
glade  there  would  be  stationed  a  sentinel, 
erect  upon  his  hindquarters,  long  ears 
waving  warily,  every  sense  at  utmost 
tension,  ready  to  give  the  alarm  by  a  loud 
pounding  with  his  hind  feet  at  the  faintest 
sign  of  peril. 

It  was  during  one  such  moonlit  revel  that 
the  Homeless  One  stood  sentry  at  the  post 
of  chief  danger — where  a  dense  growth  of 
hemlocks  overhung  the  edge  of  the  glade. 
He  had  been  some  time  on  duty,  and  was 
just  about  to  give  up  his  post  to  one  of  the 
revellers,  who  was  even  then  hopping  over 
to  relieve  him,  when  he  caught  sound  of  a 


stealthy  movement  close  behind  the  screen 
of  branches.  He  gave  three  frantic  thumps 
with  his  powerful  hind  foot,  and  the  revellers 
vanished  as  if  wiped  out  by  a  giant  breath. 
In  the  next  instant  he  leapt  for  his  life, 
desperately. 

But  he  was  too  late — by  just  the  moment 
it  had  taken  him  to  give  the  warning  signal. 
Even  as  he  sprang,  a  shape  of  shadowy  grey, 
like  a  huge  cat  with  pale  moon  eyes  and 
tufted  ears,  launching  itself  through  the 
branches,  fell  upon  him  and  bore  him  down, 
and  long  fangs  reached  his  throat.  With  a 
snarl  of  triumph,  the  famished  lynx  tore  at 
the  warm  prey  between  his  paws,  while  a 
dark  stain  spread  upon  the  snow.  The 
Homeless  One,  as  truly  as  many  a  hero  of 
history  and  song,  had  died  for  the  safety  of 
his  tribe. 


HERE'S   TO   THE   HOLLY! 

IJERE'S  to  the  holly 

*  *     With  its  red  berry ! 

Masters,  be  jolly, 

Children,  be  merry. 

Wreathe  the  green  wonderment 

From  floor  to  ceiling; 

fie  who  has  discontent, 

Here's  to  his  healing  ! 

Red  and  green  weaving, 

Puckish  and  airy; 

Here's  to  believing 

In  gnome  and  fairy! 

Tease  a  long  spray  and  find 

Elf^roof  and  rafter; 

He  who  has  troubled  mind. 

Here's  to  his  laughter 

Here's  to  the  holly 
With  its  red  berry  I 
Masters,  be  jolly, 
Children,  be  merry. 
Gladsome  the  holly  spray, 
Red  and  green  winding; 
He  who  seeks  joy  to-day, 
Here's  to  his  finding! 

AQNES   QROZIER   HERBERTSON. 


A   FAMILY 
TRADITION 

By  A.  M.  BURRAGE 
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IT  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  describe 
the  language  on  the  far  side  of  the 
hedge  as  "  unseemly."  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  forceful,  and  the  voice  rose 
to  an  ominous  crescendo.  A  girl's  voice, 
sweet  and  liquid  as  running  water,  broke 
in  rebukingly. 

"  Daddy  dear,  I  do  wish  you'd  remember 
that  you're  in  the  presence  of  your  daughter." 

"  If  you  keep  on  making  me  remember 
it,"  was  the  irascible  retort,  ''  I  shall  send 
you  to  bed,  miss.  Get  out  of  the  way.  I 
must  master  the  knack  of  this." 

*•  Very  well.  Daddy  dear,  but  hadn't  you 
better  wait  until  to-morrow,  when  your 
nerves  will  be  better  ?  This  is  worse  for 
your  temper  than  practising  with  the 
putter." 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  girl,  or  I  shall  hook 
you  !  " 

There  followed  the  musical  rattle  of  a 
check  winch,  a  swish  of  line,  and  the  loud, 
sharp  utterance  of  that  word  which  birds 
in  their  little  nests  agree  to  abjure. 

"Daddy!" 

Dickaby  had  stopped  to  listen,  while  the 
smile  on  his  lips  broadened  into  a  grin.  He 
walked  on  a  few  paces  to  where  an  incline 
of  the  road,  without  a  corresponding  rise 
of  the  bank  on  which  the  low  hedge  was 
set,  gave  him  a  view  of  the  garden.  He 
saw  lawns  and  neatly  ordered  beds  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  river,  and,  away  to  the 
right,  a  small,  ivy-clad  house. 

On  the  lawn  nearest  to  him,  and  pnly 
a  few  yards  distant,  stood  a  short,  stout, 
middle-aged  man,  fly-rod  in  hand,  in  the 
act  of  casting  at  an  inverted  dinner  plate. 
He  handled  the  light  trout  rod  much  as 
one  may  imagine  a  mediaeval  executioner 
handled  his  axe  at  one  of  those  frequent 
public  functions.  Not  without  pleasure 
Dickaby  watched  him  throw  the  fly  over 


his  right  shoulder  and  hook  a  lilac  tree.  A 
burst  of  silvery  laughter  mingled  with  the 
resultant  execrations,  and  a  girl  in  white 
stepped  into  Dickaby's  line  of  vision. 

She  was  a  rosy,  fair-haired  minx  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  and  fresh  as  the  bunches  of 
white  lilac  into  which  she  thrust  her  hands 
in  search  of  the  hook.  With  the  old  garden 
for  a  background,  lit  by  the  soft  rays  of  the 
perfect  summer  evening,  she  made  a  picture 
that  was  good  to  see.  She  was  shaking  with 
laughter,  and,  meeting  Dickaby's  twinkling 
gaze,  still  continued  to  laugh. 

The  little  stout  man,  however,  was  not 
amused.  He  was  expressing  rage  by  execu- 
ting a  sort  of  clumsy  dance.  Seeing  Dickaby, 
he  stopped  and  shook  his  fist  at  him. 

"  You  go  away,  sir  1  Don't  stand  about 
staring  into  my  garden  and  grinning  like  a 
Chinese  idol !  " 

Dickaby  bared  his  head. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  he  said.    "  I  had 
not  been  staring   more   than   a    moment, 
and  I  thought,  perhaps,   I  might  be  able, 
to  help." 

"  Help  !  I  don't  want  your  help,  thank 
you  !    How  the  dooce  could  you  help  ?  " 

**  Daddy  !  "  In  an  instant  his  daughter 
had  taken  charge  of  affairs.  "  Can  you 
throw  a  fly  ?  Do  come  and  show  my  father, 
if  you  can.  .  .  .  It's  no  good.  Daddy. 
You'll  simply  have  to  have  somebody  to 
show  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  Dickaby  modestly,  "  that 
I  might  help,  if  you  would  allow  me." 

The  short,  stout  man  said  nothing,  but 
he  looked  mollified. 

"  Then  would  you  be  so  awfully  good  as 
to  come  round  ?  "  his  daughter  asked 
Sweetly  of  Dickaby. 

Dickaby  made  for  the  entrance  to  a  drive 
which  he  had  seen  thirty  yards  back  along 
the  road.     A  minute  later  he  was  in  the 
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garden,  and  the  student  of  angling  came  to 
meet  him  with  a  sheepish  smile. 

"  Sorry  I  spoke  like  that,"  he  said. 
"  Liver.  Bad  temper.  Can't  help  'em. 
Don't  mean  half  I  say.  Shame  to  trouble 
you.  My  daughter  ought  to  have  known 
better.       Yes,    Enid,    I'm   apologising   for 

Dickaby  accepted  this  as  an  introduc- 
tion, and  bowed  towards  the  girl. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "  Not  half  a  bad 
plan,  practising  casting  at  a  plate.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  it  leads  to  under- 
estimating your  distance  when  you  come  to 
cast  on  the  river.  It's  all  wrist  and  fingers, 
if  I  may  show  you,  sir."  He  took  the  rod, 
tested  its  weight  and  balance,  let  out  some 
line,  sent  the  fly  out  a  yard  beyond  the 
plate,  brought  it  back  with  a  crack  before 
it  had  alighted,  cast  again,  and  landed  the 
fly  near  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

While  Enid  and  her  father  murmured 
applause,  he  handed  the  rod  over  to  his 
pupil. 

"  I  used,"  he  said,  with  the  least  twinkle, 
"  to  practise  casting  at  live  flies  on  the 
ground." 

''  And  did  you  miss  kilHng  any  of  them  ?  " 
asked  Enid,  sweetly  sarcastic. 

"  Only  once,  and  then  I  broke  its  leg." 

Her  father  continued  to  exhibit  a  mer- 
curial temperament  by  roaring  with  laughter. 

"  I  Uke  that !  That's  good  !  1  hke  that  1 
May  I  know  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Dickaby." 

"  Mr.  Dickaby,  my  name's  Wace.  Very 
glad  to  meet  you.  This  is  my  only  daughter. 
Grood  job  there  aren't  two  of  her,  /  say. 
Very  glad  indeed  you  happened  along. 
These  country  sports  are  a  bit  difiicult 
when  one  takes  to  them  late  in  life.  I'm  a 
Cockney.  Made  my  little  bit  in  the  City. 
Bought  this  estate  a  year  ago.  Haven't 
settled  in  it  properly  yet.  Living  here  in 
the  Dower  House  while  they're  doing  up 
the  Court.  Now,  Mr.  Dickaby,  you  seem 
to  hold  the  rod  different  from  me.  If  you 
wouldn't  mind  showing  me " 

Dickaby  showed  him.  In  ten  minutes  he 
was  able  to  cast  a  fly  within  a  yard  of  the 
plate,  which  quite  reasonable  meed  of 
success  raised  him  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

"  I  thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  do 
that !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I'm  ever  so  much 
obUged  to  you,  Mr.  Dickaby.  I  must  go 
on  practising.  I've  two  or  three  miles  of 
fishing,  and  there  are  some  splendid  trout  in 
the  river." 

"  I  know  there  are,"  Dickaby  said. 


fceen  em  f 

"  I've  just  eaten  two.  Sorry  if  they  were 
yours." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  boy.  But  how  on  earth 
did  you  get  'em  ?  " 

''  Tickled  'em." 

*'  Tickled  'em  ?  " 

"  And  fished  them  out  with  my  hand. 
Poaching,  of  course.  Frightfully  unsporting. 
But  I  was  hungry,  and  necessity  knows  no 
law.  I  had  a  bit  of  bread  with  me,  so  I  built 
a  fire  and  roasted  them.  They  made  quite 
a  good  meal." 

Wace's  eyes  protruded  with  admiration. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  there's 
not  much  about  fishing  that  you  don't 
know.  Do  you  shoot  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  shooting." 

''  Hunting  ?  " 

"  I've  hunted  with  half  a  dozen  packs," 
Dickaby  admitted  reluctantly,  beginning 
to  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  role  of  Admir- 
able Crichton,  which  he  could  feel  was 
being  thrust  upon  him.  He  had  poached 
before,  in  the  days  of  his  unregenerate 
early  youth,  but  the  owner  of  the  water 
had  successfully  dissembled  any  admiration 
he  may  have  felt  for  him  on  that  account. 
There  was  something  piquantly  novel  about 
the  present  experience,  and  the  more  he 
looked  at  Enid,  the  more  certain  he  became 
that,  had  she  lived  in  another  age,  the 
goddess  Venus  had  undoubtedly  gone  short 
of  an  apple. 

"  I  wish  I'd  known  you  before,"  Wace 
said  from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  He 
harked  back.  ''  But  why  were  you  hungry  ? 
There's  a  village  with  a  good  inn  a  mile 
back." 

Dickaby  coloured  a  little  and  laughed. 

"  It  hardly  sounds  respectable,"  he  said, 
*'  but  I  hadn't  any  money.  This  time  last 
week  I  was  a  concert  artiste.  On  the  sands 
of  Earhngham  Bay  I  was  bringing  down 
the  house — or,  rather,  the  tent — with  a 
popular  ballad  entitled  '  Even  the  PoUce- 
man  Has  a  Mother,  Too.'  But  we  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  local  support.  I  never  sus- 
pected the  British  bourgeoisie  of  such  good 
taste  as  to  keep  away  from  our  show.  The 
day  before  yesterday  our  proprietor  and 
treasurer  rose  with  the  lark  and  caught  the 
first  train  to  London,  leaving  all  of  us  in 
financial  difficulties.  Sorry  to  bore  you  with 
these  sordid  facts,  but  you're  entitled  to 
know  why  I  poached  your  trout." 

Wace  looked  deeply  shocked. 

"  But,  good  Heavens,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you  ought  never  to  have  been  busking 
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at    the    seaside  !       I    know    a    gentleman 
when——'' 

Enid  gently  interrupted  her  father.  The 
light  of  pity  was  in  her  soft  eyes. 

"  But  what  were  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she 
asked  impulsively.  "  Where  were  you 
going  ?  " 

"  To  ])lant  myself  on  some  friends  who 
live  about  five  miles  beyond  here.  I  shall 
be  all  right,  if  they're  at  home.  I've  known 
Arnold  PolUnworth  all  my  life,  and  we've 
been  seeing  each  other  out  of  scrapes  ever 
since  I  can  remember." 

Wace  set  the  fly-rod  down  upon  the 
grass. 

"  PoUinworth  !  "  he  repeated.  "  No 
relation  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  PoUin- 
worth ?  " 

"  Arnold's  mater." 

"  We — we  knew  she  was  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  ours,"  W'ace  said.    "  I  rather  hoped 
that  she '  would  call  on  Enid,"  he  added 
almost  wistfully.    And  suddenly  he  realised 
that  here,  without  a  penny  in  his  pockets, 
was  a  young  man,  fresh  from  busking 
on  the  sands,  who  might  yet  obtain 
for  him  a  coveted  foothold  in  the 
county. 

''  Daddy  dear,"  said  Enid,  "  I'm 
afraid  that — that  Mr.  Dickaby  is 
still  hungry." 

"  Of  course  he's  going  to 
stay  to  dinner — or,  rather, 
supper,"  said  her  father 
brusquely.    "  Can  you 
wait  half  an  hour,  Mr. 
Dickaby  ?  " 
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Dickaby  laughed.     He  liked  this  father 
and  daughter,  particularly  the  daughter. 

"  You're   very   good    indeed,"    he   said. 
'^  Thanks  to  your  excellent  trout,  I've  no 
more  than  just  a  normal  appetite  now.    By 
the  way,  I  do  want  to  make  amends  for 
that  brace  of  trout.  Have  you  a  Coachman?  " 
"I've  got  a  chauffeur." 
"  I  mean,"  said  Dickaby,  ''  a  fly." 
"  I  thought   a   coachman   drove  a  fly," 
Enid  pub  in. 

Dickaby  bit  his  Hp. 


She  sank  her  hand  in  the  water  and  brought  it  nearer  and  nearer  and  nearer  the  trout." 
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*'  Sorry,"  he  said.  ''  I  meant  a  trout  Hy 
which  is  called  a  Coachman.  It  struck  me 
as  just  the  sort  of  evening  when  you  might 
get  a  rise  with  one.  IVe  been  able  to  help 
you  a  bib  with  your  casting,  Mr.  Wace,  and 
if  you've  ten  minutes  to  spare,  and  would 
like  to  catch  a  fish " 

Wace  responded  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Enid,"  he  cried,  ''  run  in  and  get  that 
box  of  flies  1  had  sent  down  !  There  are  two 
dozen  of  each  kind,  Mr.  Dickaby,  but  I 
don't  know  their  names." 

II. 

Wace  turned  to  Dickaby  when  they  were 
alone  together  on  the  lawn. 

"  Let's  stroll  down  to  the  river,"  he  said. 
"  My  daughter  will  overtake  us.  .  .  .  You 
know  a  good  deal  about  country  sports. 
Fond  of  the  country,  eh  ?  Know  anything 
about  land,  farming,  handhng  tenants, 
agricultural  matters  ?  " 

"  I  was  sub-agent  to  Lord  Kennetbridge 
for  a  year.  I  left  him  because  I  didn't  hke 
some  of  his  methods.  He  was  very  decent 
about  it,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  me,  by 
way  of  a  reference,  would  have  made  a  family 
governess  with  fifty  years'  service  jealous." 

Wace  puffed  out  his  cheeks  to  whistle, 
and  stared  up  at  the  sky. 

"  Fate  !  "  he  exclaimed.  ''  Fate  !  I've 
always  believed  in  Fate.  My  agent  says  he 
wants  an  assistant."  He  cast  a  sidelong 
glance  at  Dickaby.    "  Well  ?  " 

There  came  to  Dickaby  a  queer  sensation 
that  he  was  living  in  a  musical  comedy,  in 
which  Wace  was  playing  the  role  of  comic 
father  to  the  heroine.  It  only  needed  a 
chorus  of  Californian  Peaches  and  Monte- 
negrin Guardsmen  to  troop  in  under  the  arch 
of  the  box  hedge  and  burst  into  rapturous 
melody  to  complete  the  illusion. 

"  Well,"  said  Wace  again,  *'  why  don't 
you  answer  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  ask  me  a  question,"  Dickaby 
repHed. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  said  '  Well  ?  '  and  when 
I  say  '  Well  ?  '  it  means  a  lot.  You  want 
a  job,  my  agent  wants  an  assistant,  and  I 
want  a  young  man  about  me  who  can  put 
me  wise  to  a  lot  of  things  I  shall  have  to 
learn.  1  promise  you  we  shan't  quarrel 
about  terms.  Is  it  a  deal  ?  " 

"  This,"  said  Dickaby,  *'  as  my  grand- 
mother remarked  to  my  grandfather  midway 
through  his  eleventh  proposal  of  marriage, 
is  so  sudden."  To  himself  he  thought :  "  It's 
about  now  that  the  villain  ought  to  come 
on  and  temporarily  poison  the  old  Johnny's 


mind  against  me  by  some  lying  denuncia- 
tion." 

"  Well,"  said  Wace,  not  without  com* 
placence,  "  I  know  what  I  want  when  I  see 
it,  and  I  waste  no  time  in  getting  it.  That's 
been  my  rule  in  life,  and  it's  served  me 
pretty  well.  If  you  accept  my  offer,  I'll 
look  at  your  references,  of  course,  but  I 
know  a  man  as  soon  as  I  see  him.  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  say  but  '  Thank  you  '  ?  " 
Dickaby  answered.  "  You've  taken  my 
breath  away,  but  I  can  still  say  that." 

Wace  extended  a  pudgy  hand,  which 
Dickaby  grasped.  It  implied  the  sealing 
of  a  bargain.  "  Musical  comedy  !  Musical 
comedy  1  "  Dickaby  murmured  under  his 
breath. 

Enid  caught  them  up  on  the  river  brink 
and  handed  the  box  of  trout  flies  to  Dickaby, 
who  found  a  Coachman,  tied  it  to  a  point, 
tied  the  point  to  Wace's  cast,  and  modestly 
proffered  two  or  three  more  hinfcs.  It  being 
an  evening  of  miracles,  it  was  only  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  Wace  should 
catch  a  fish.  He  cast  the  fly  accurately  on 
to  a  trout  ring,  and  next  moment  a  struggling 
youngster  of  three  ounces  came  flapping 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a 
bouncing  motion,  to  land  safely  on  the  bank. 
The  tackle  was  strong  and  the  fish  small, 
so  nothing  broke,  but  Wace's  method  of 
landing  it  might  well  have  caused  Izaak 
Walton  to  turn  in  his  grave. 

Wace,  however,  was  delighted,  and  it 
was  with  obvious  reluctance  that  he  re- 
turned the  trout  to  its  natural  element  as 
being  too  young  for  sacrifice.  Enid,  whose 
felicitations  took  the  robust  form  of 
shoulder-slapping,  made  her  parent  cough 
before  she  had  done  with  him. 

*'  Daddy  dear,  can  you  get  along  by 
yourself  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  can.  Mr.  Dickaby  didn't 
help  me  to  catch  that  fish — did  you, 
Dickaby?    Well,  then  ?  " 

*^  Because,"  said  Enid,  "  I  want  him  to 
show  me  how  to  tickle  trout." 

"  That's  poaching,"  said  Wace,  who  a 
short  time  before  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  blasting  game  fish  out  of  the 
water  with  high-explosive. 

"  Well,  that  doesn't  matter,  so  long  as 
they're  one's  own  trout.  Besides,  we  can 
put  them  back  again." 

"  Take  her  away,"  said  Wace,  smoothing 
the  drenched  hackles  of  the  Coachman  with 
the  air  of  a  veteran.  **  Take  her  right  down 
stream,  Dickaby.  Don't  let  her  splash  about 
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round  me,  or  slie'll  frighten  everything 
away,  and  I  want  to  catch  another  before 
supper.    See  that  one  get  up  over  there  ?  " 

So  Dickaby  and  Enid  strolled  away 
together,  traversing  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  bank  and  turning  a  bend  of  the  stream 
without  seeing  a  trout  lying  near  enough 
to  be  touched. 

^'  How  do  you  do  it,  really  ?  "  she  asked. 

''  First,  you  don't  let  him  see  you,  or 
your  shadow,  or  your  reflection.  Fish  are 
very  particular  whom  they  mix  with.'* 

"  Thank  you." 

'*  Not  at  all.  I  was  speaking  for  myself. 
Then  you  put  your  hand  behind  him  and 
under  him,  ever  so  gently,  and  wiggle  your 
fingers  until  they  just  touch  his — his — er 
— chest.  He  doesn't  mind  that  a  bit,  if 
you're  gentle.  It's  like  scratching  a  cat 
under  the  ear.  You  go  on  tickling  him  until, 
shrieking  with  laughter,  so  to  speak,  he 
rolls  over  into  your  hand,  and  then  you 
heave  him  on  to  the  bank.  It's  like  the 
confidence  trick.  I'd  like  to  see  you  have 
a  shot  at  it." 

He  left  her  and  went  ahead  on  tiptoe, 
halted  suddenly  like  a  dog  ''  pointing," 
then  looked  back  and  beckoned.  Enid  came 
noiselessly  to  his  side,  and  he  pointed  at 
the  water.  Less  than  a  yard  out,  and  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  a  half-pounder 
rested  immovable  save  for  a  gentle  motion 
of  the  fins  and  a  slow  flickering  of  the  tail. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Enid  in  dumb  show. 

*'  No,  you,"  he  answered  in  the  same 
language. 

The  fish  did  not  move  an  inch  while  she 
pulled  the  right  sleeve  of  her  blouse  up  her 
wliite  arm  and  over  the  elbow.  Then, 
stooping,  she  sank  her  hand  in  the  water  and 
brought  it  nearer  and  nearer  and  nearer 
the  trout,  which,  without  being  touched, 
suddenly  shot  like  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow 
and  vanished  in  mid-stream.  At  almost  the 
same  moment  there  was  a  cry  and  a  splash, 
and  a  column  of  water,  displaced  by  Enid's 
full-length  contact  with  the  river,  arose 
heavenward.  The  bank  dipped  sharply 
from  shallow  to  deep,  and  whether  the 
sudden  movement  of  the  troiit  had  caused 
her  to  lose  her  balance,  or  whether  she  had 
made  a  despairing  snatch  at  him,  ifc  made 
no  diiference  to  the  fact  that  she  had  pro- 
jected herself  into  seven  or  eight  feet  of 
rapid  water. 

Even  at  that  moment  Dickaby  had  time 
bo  think  that  all  this  was  in  keeping  w^ith 
the  best  inusical  comedy  traditions.  The 
Olympians,  for  whose  benefit  the  play  was 


being  enacted,  must  have  seen  it  coming. 
He  could  imagine  them  turning  one  to 
another  with  a  shrug,  remarking  :  "  Stick- 
ing out  a  mile,  wasn't  it  1  Same  old  stuff. 
I  wish  the  comic  father  would  come  on 
again."  But  he  did  what  any  audience, 
human  or  immortal,  would  have  required 
of  him.  He  cleft  the  water  cleanly,  diving 
for  something  white  and  struggling,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  he  had  Enid  safely  upon 
the  bank. 

She  sank  down  with  her  hands  pressed 
to  her  face,  and  shook,  while  strange 
smothered  sounds  came  from  behind  her 
hands.  He  did  not  know  at  first  if  she  were 
laughing  or  weeping.  When  he  found  that 
she  was  laughing,  he  gave  her  his  hands 
and  helped  her  up. 

"  Well,"  he  said  resignedly,  ^'  better  get 
on  with  the  play.  It's  your  cue.  This  is 
where  you  exclaim,  *  My  preserver  !  '  and 
I  turn  away  to  hide  my  manly  emotion, 
and  reply  that  I  only  did  my  duty." 

"  It  is  like  a  play,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  gurgled. 
**  I — I'll  try  to  thank  you  in  a  minute.  I'm 
so  glad  you're  a  good  swimmer." 

''  The  accomplishment  is  sometimes 
valuable." 

"  Because  we  shall  be  able  to  have  races." 

''  Eh  1  "  At  this  hint  of  an  anti-chmax 
he  stared  at  her  with  lifted  brows. 

"  Of  course  it  was  awfully  sweet  of  you 
to  come  in  after  me,  and  I'm  glad  you  did, 
because  now  you'll  have  to  stay  the  night 
while  your  clothes  are  drying.  I  expect 
you're  a  better  swimmer  than  I  am,  but  I 
won  the  two  miles  ladies'  race  at  Surbiton 
two  years  ago,  when  I  wasn't  quite  eighteen, 
so " 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  shout  of 
laughter  in  which  there  was  a  note  of  relief. 
The  conventions  of  the  drama  had  been 
broken  at  last,  and  the  Olympians,  if  they 
were  disappointed,  had  at  least  seen  some- 
thing new. 

*'  Thank  Heaven,  Miss  Wace,"  he  cried, 
"  for  this  one  little  bit  of  realism  !  " 

But,  for  all  that,  the  Olympians  were  not 
to  be  cheated  of  the  inevitable  finale,  nor 
did  Dickaby  intend  that  they  should  be. 

III. 

Mr.  Wage's  clothes  would  have  fitted 
Dickaby  about  as  well  as  a  doll's  jumper 
would  fit  a  policeman.  Dickaby,  therefore, 
came  down  to  supper  in  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  some  underlinen  borrowed  from  the 
butler  and  a  shooting-jacket  left  behind  by 
one  of  his  host's  City  friends. 
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The  mayonnaise  of  lobster,  cold  chicken, 
strawberry  Melba,  and  iced  hock  were  all 
grateful  to  Dickaby's  palate,  but  during  the 
meal  he  felt  that  the  play,  produced  and 
acted  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Olym- 
pians, had  started  again.  Wace  resumed 
his  role  of  comic  heavy  father  to  the  heroine, 
and  insisted  that  Dickaby  had  saved  Enid's 
life.  Even  the  silver  cup  in  her  possession, 
which  stated  most  emphatically  that  she 
could  swim,  was  no  proof  to  him  that  she 
was  capable  of  getting  out  of  the  river 
unaided,  once  she  had  fallen  in. 

Over  the  meal  her  father  informed  her 
that  Dickaby  had  promised  to  come  and 
act  as  Mr.  Pearce's  assistant,  news  which 
she  received  with  all  the  poUte  enthusiasm 
he  could  have  desired.  Afterwards  the  two 
men  took  their  cigars  into  the  dusky  garden 
and  paced  the  lawn  with  Enid,  until  Wace 
espied  the  arrival  of  a  boy  on  a  bicycle  with 
the  evening  papers,  when  he  trotted  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  two  younger  people  alone 
together. 

Alone  there  in  the  late  twiUght,  neither 
spoke  for  a  long  minute,  until  Dickaby, 
seeing  something  gleaming  white  on  the 
grass,  went  to  it  and  picked  it  up. 

"  Here's  the  plate  Mr.  Wace  was  casting 
at — still  here,"  he  said. 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  Isn't  it  funny  ?  We've  only  known 
you  an  hour  or  two,  and  you've  taught 
father  to  throw  a  fly,  and  helped  me  out 
of  the  river,  and  now  you're  going  to 
live  quite  near  us.  It  is  Hke  a  play,  isn't 
it  ?  " 

"  It's  like  a  dream  to  me,"  Dickaby 
answered  tritely. 

She  turned  towards  the  lilac  tree  which 
her  father  had  hooked  earlier  in  the  evening, 
and  Dickaby  followed  at  her  elbow. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  horrid,"  she  said 
suddenly,  "  when  1  laughed  at  you  for 
fisliing  me  out  of  the  water.  I — I  didn't 
know  what  to  say  to  you.  I  thought  it  was 
ever  so  sweet  of  you,  though — and  brave." 

''  Don't  mention  it,"  he  begged.  *'  It's 
a  family  tradition." 

"  What  is  ?  " 

"  Rescuing  maidens.  My  people  were  all 
knights-errant,  and  made  their  living  at  it 
in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a 
paying  profession  in  those  days.  You  see, 
one  got  the  maiden's  hand  and  half  her 
father's  kingdom." 

"  0-oh  !  " 

Acute  consciousness  of  having  "  dropped 
a  brick,"  or  *'  put  his  foot  in  it  " — which- 


ever classic  phrase  the  reader  prefers — 
caused  Dickaby  to  hasten  his  speech. 

"  But  of  course  that  wouldn't  apply  in 
this  case,"  he  said.  "  You  see,  I've  taken 
service  with  your  father— sworn  fealty,  so 
to  speak — and  rescuing  his  daughter  when 
necessary  is  all  part  of  the  bargain.  That's 
why  knights  in  the  Early  Ages  did  better 
by  themselves  than  serving  under  a  baron. 
One  of  my  ancestors  acquired  seven 
princesses  and  three  and  a  half  kingdoms 
in  that  way.  The  poor  fellow  died  in  gaol 
while  he  was  doing  six  years  for  bigamy — 
one  year  for  each  princess,  excluding  the 
first." 

She  laughed  freely  and  without  embarrass- 
ment at  this  rigmarole. 

"  It  seems,"  she  said,  ''  very  hard  Hues 
on  the  poor  knight  who  rescued  his — his 
baron's  daughter  and  got  nothing  for  it." 

"  It  was  considered,"  he  agreed,  "  very 
rough  luck.  There  is  a  particularly  poignant 
case  mentioned  in  the  family  chronicles. 
Fellow  of  the  same  name  as  mine— Guido  de 
Dichabye — my  name's  Guy.  He  fell  in  love 
at  first  sight  with  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and 
entered  her  father's  service  so  as  to  be  near 
her.  He  was  a  useful  young  fellow,  and 
taught  her  father  a  new  trick  at  the  jousts 
called  the  Saladin  stroke,  thereby  reducing 
his  handicap  from  eighteen  to  plus  two, 
and  causing  him  to  win  several  thousand 
rose  nobles  in  side  bets." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Enid  approvingly. 

"  The  princess,  his  daughter,  was  a  very 
beautiful  girl.  She  had  hair  like  Men- 
delssohn's '  Spring  Song '  and  eyes  like 
Chopin's  '  Marche  Funebre.'  She  was  also 
a  very  beautiful  swimmer,  and  used  to  dive 
into  the  river  after  trout.  One  day  he  saw 
her  dive  in  after  them,  and  not  knowing 
she  could  swim,  and  thinking  she  had  fallen 
in,  Guido  dived  in  after  her  and  brought 
her  to  the  bank.  He  got  frightfully  fed  up 
about  it,  though,  because,  according  to  the 
book  of  rules,  he  could  have  demanded  her 
hand  if  he  hadn't  previously  taken  service 
with  her  father." 

"  Didn't  she  tell  him  she  could  swim, 
then  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Dickaby  coldly. 
"  She  was  much  too  civil." 

"  0-oh  !    And  so  the  poor " 

"  Don't  say  '  And  so  the  poor  dog  had 
none.'" 

Enid  choked  sHghtly. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  *  And  so  the  poor 
knight  couldn't  ask  her  to  marry  him.' 
Didn't  they  get  married  ?  " 
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"  History/'  said  Dickaby,  '^  does  not 
record.  You  see,  he  was  in  a  subservient 
position,  although  a  knight,  his  job  being 
to  throw  bones  at  the  jester  every  time 
the  king  didn't  laugh,  and  revise  the  daily 
list  of  executions.  The  most  he  could 
expect  of  his  lady  was  a  kiss,  and  the  odd 
thing  is,  he  didn't  know  whether  he  got 
it  or  not." 

'*'  He  ought  to  have,"  said  Enid  severely. 
"  Ought  to  have  known,  I  mean,"  she 
corrected  herself  hastily. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  "  it  happened 
Uke  this.  They  were  standing  one  evening 
under  a  lilac  tree,  as  we're  standing  now, 
and  he  happened  to  close  his  eyes — like 
this — and  something  just  brushed  his  lips.. 


And  he  never  knew  if  his  lady  had  kissed 
him  or  if  a  spray  of  lilac  had  touched  him. 
But  whatever  touched  him  was  very  de- 
lightful, and  he  gathered  the  nearest  spray 
of  hlac  and  kept  it  in  remembrance." 

Dickaby's  eyes  were  still  closed,  but  he 
opened  them  a  moment  later  and  reached 
for  a  spray  of  lilac  hanging  on  a  level  with 
his  eyes.  *He  plucked  it  and  raised  it  to  his 
nostrils,  while  his  eyes  smiled  at  the  girl 
with  an  unmistakable  Hght  in  them.  She 
stood  half  an  arm's  length  distant,  with  a 
risen  colour  ajid  eyes  cast  down. 

"  You're  quite  right,"  he  said  softly. 
"  There  could  have  been  no  Hlac  as  soft  or 
fragrant.  Guido  was  a  fool.  He  ought  to 
have  known.  ..." 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


*'  OEACE  upon  earth  once  more,  good=will 
*       To  all  mankind!*'  at  Christmastide ; 
The  joyful  bells  are  ringing  still 
**  Peace  upon  earth  once  more,  good -will 
To  all  mankind  I  "    Ah,  how  they  thrill 
Our  hearts  throughout  the  countryside ! 
**  Peace  upon  earth  once  more,  good«»will 
To  all  mankind  I "  at  Christmastide. 

Friends  meet  who  have  been  parted  long, 

And  speak  of  days  left  far  behind, 
For  true  affection's  ties  are  strong; 
Friends  meet  who  have  been  parted  long, 
And  listen  to  that  perfect  song 

**Qood-will,  good- will  to  all  mankind  I '» 
Friends  meet  who  have  been  parted  long, 

And  speak  of  days  left  far  behind. 

LESLIE   M,  OYLER, 


THE   MAN   WHO 
COULD    NOT   JUMP 

By    ARTHUR    MILLS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    G.    D.    ARMOUR 


MOLLY,"  said  Lady  Beulay,  a  day 
or  two  before  tlie  Hambledon 
Hunt  Eaces,  "  Geoffrey  Barnaby 
can't  come,  which  makes  us  a  man  short. 
Do  vou  know  anyone  you  would  like  to 
ask  ?  " 

Molly  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  toe  of 
her  riding-boot.  There  was  a  young  man 
she  had  met  in  Scotland,  to  whom  she  had 
taken  rather  a  fancy.  It  w^as  always  a 
gamble,  asking  a  stranger  to  the  intimate 
milieu  of  a  Hambledon  house -party — 
strangers,  indeed,  were  very  seldom  asked 
— but  perhaps  he  would  do.  She  told  her 
mother  about  the  man  she  had  in  mind. 

''  All  right,"  said  Lady  Beulay.  "  Til 
get  Derek  to  write  to  him.  He  can  say  we 
will  find  a  horse  for  him  on  Thursday.  I 
suppose  he  hunts  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  he  hunts  !  "  answered  Molly, 
who  would  never  have  dreamed  of  asking  a 
man  to  Hambledon  who  did  not. 

Most  people  who  take  any  interest  in 
hunting  have  heard  of  Hambledon,  Lord 
Beulay's  home  on  the  borders  of  Worcester- 
shire. Hounds  have  been  kept  at  Hambledon 
now  by  five  successive  Lords  Beulay.  The 
shooting  is  indifferent,  as  there  are  few 
partridges,  and  foxes  have  eaten  all  the 
pheasants  long  ago,  but  the  hunting  is  as 
good  as  a  man  could  wish  to  find.  It  may 
not  be  quite  the  kind  that  your  Melton 
gentleman — who  hkes  to  see  how  fast  he 
can  gallop  and  how  big  he  can  jump — would 
choose,  but  as  a  good  all-round  sporting 
county,  with  plenty  of  foxes  and  well- 
fenced  grass-lands,  the  Hambledon  country 
is  as  good  as  most  men  want. 

Hambledon  House  itself  is  filled  on  and 
off  throughout  the  season  with  hunting 
parties,  to  which  invitations  are  much 
prized.  It  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
l^^nglish  country  houses  to  retain  the  custom 


of  the  men  dining  in  their  hunt  coats. 
Wealth  is  no  passport  to  Hambledon,  nor 
smartness,  nor  even  birth.  The  sort  of 
person  who  is  welcome  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  likes  hunting  for  hunting's  sake — the 
real  sportsman,  who  will  hack  fifteen  miles 
to  a  meet  and  as  many  home  again  rather 
than  not  hunt  at  all.  Hambledon  has  no  use 
for  the  man  who  comes  to  the  meet  on  a 
three-hundred  guinea  horse,  in  a  new  pink 
coat,  leathers,  and  canary  tops,  and  pulls 
the  head  off  his  horse  at  the  first  fence. 
That  sort  will  do  better  to  seek  their  hunting 
elsewhere,  for  they  will  get  cold  welcome  at 
Hambledon. 

Molly  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  house. 
She  cared  httle  for  London,  with  its 
theatres  and  restaurants,  and  everything  for 
the  large,  old  EHzabethan  house,  where  the 
music  of  the  hounds  floating  up  from  the 
kennels  had  made  her  prick  her  ears  since 
she  had  been  a  baby.  She  was  now  twenty- 
one,  and  had  struggled  unwilhngly  through 
a  London  season  and  some  country  house 
visits.  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  she 
had  met  Jack  Chauncey.  She  had  gone  with 
her  brother  Derek  to  the  Warbecks.  The 
Warbecks  were  shooting  people,  who  cared 
nothing  about  horses  and  hounds,  and 
Molly  had  felt  out  of  her  element.  Jack 
Chauncey  had  saved  the  party  for  her, 
proving  himself  a  congenial  spirit.  They 
had  drifted  together  from  the  first,  he 
telling  her  about  pig-sticking,  race  riding, 
and  polo  in  India,  and  she  telhng  him  about 
her  father's  hounds.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  man,  with  unmistakable  signs  about 
him  by  which  hunting  people  know  one 
another. 

The  guests  were  invited  to  come  on 
Wednesday,  hunt  Thursday,  dance  Thursday 
night,  and  stay  for  the  races  on  Friday. 
The   house-party  numbered   a  dozen — thc^ 
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Laceys  from  Audley,  tlie  Greshams  and 
Fowlets  from  Chippers — all  near  neighbours 
with  whom  Derek  and  Molly  had  been 
brought  up — ^two  of  Derek's  brother-ofhcers, 
a  couple  of  girl  friends  of  Molly's,  and 
Captain  Chauncey.  Except  for  Jack 
Chauncey,  it  was  a  very  intimate  party, 
everyone  being  on  Christian-name  terms 
with  everyone  else. 

Molly  felt  rather  anxious  about  Jack 
Chauncey.  Everyone  would  know  that  he 
was,  so  to  speak,  her  frotecfL  She  could 
imagine  the  Gresham  girls  discussing 
together  '*  the  young  man  Molly  had  found 
in  Scotland."  She  hoped  devoutly  he  would 
turn  out  all  right.  Supposing  he  jumped 
on  a  hound,  or  headed  the  fox,  or  did  some- 
thing dreadful,  she  would  never  hear  the 
last  of  it  in  the  county. 

She  put  him  next  her  at  dinner  that  first 
evening,  and  found  plenty  to  talk  to  him 
about.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  races 
which  were  to  be  held  on  Friday,  asking 
all  about  the  various  horses  and  owners. 
She  told  him  about  her  own  entry  for  the 
Redcoat  Race,  a  chestnut  mare  Gingerette. 
"  And  a  good  name  for  her,  too,"  Molly 
added,  laughing  ;  "  she  is  a  most  uncertain- 
tempered  creature." 

"  Who  is  going  to  ride  her  ?  "  Chauncey 
inquired. 

'*  Peter  Lacey."  Molly  nodded  in  the 
direction  of  a  young  man  opposite.  "  Peter 
is  a  brave  man,  luckily.  1  must  say  I  do 
like  to  see  a  man  go  straight  at  his  fences," 
she  added  inconsequently,  glancing  at  her 
companion. 

Chauncey,  who  was  stripping  a  filbert, 
made  no  reply. 

*'  Don't  you  hate  to  see  a  poon  out 
hunting  ?  You  know,  the  sort  that  dresses 
up  and  never  goes  a  yard,"  Molly  persisted. 

'^  M'yes,"  he  said.  "  Of  course  it  isn't 
altogether  a  fellow's  fault  sometimes." 

Molly  did  not  altogether  like  the  way  he 
spoke,  but  a  glance  at  his  square,  firm  chin 
and  keen  blue  eyes  reassured  her.  She  was 
sure  he  went  well.  He  was  probably  too 
nice  to  sneer  about  people,  that  was  all. 

After  dinner  they  danced  to  a  gramo- 
phone, and  Jack  Chauncey  quickly  made 
himself  popular  with  everyone.  He  danced 
well.  Molly  saw  one  of  the  Gresham  girls 
smiling  at  him  with  rather  more  than 
approval,  and  knew  that  Kitty  Weybourne 
w^ould  steal  him  for  herself  if  she  had  half  a 
chance. 

She  went  to  bed  with  a  pleasant  thrill 
:tingling  through  her.    She  had  half  guessed 


his  feehngs  at  the  end  of  the  Scotch  visit, 
and  she  was  sure  of  them  now  ;  she  could 
read  the  message  in  his  eyes.  Nice  eyes,  too. 
However,  reflecting  that  she  was  much  too 
young  to  think  about  life  too  seriously 
yet,  she  fell  asleep  and  dreamt  of  foreign, 
sunny  lands  and  a  good-looking  young  man 
with  curly  brown  hair. 

The  next  morning  the  prospect  of  a  day's 
hunting  brought  a  very  cheerful  party  to  the 
breakfast  table.  Hounds  were  meeting  two 
miles  away  at  Horsley  village.  There  was 
a  short  cut  to  the  meet  across  some  fields, 
by  which  the  party  Were  going.  The  horses 
were  brought  round  to  the  sweep  of  gravel 
in  front  of  the  great  porch  of  Hambledon 
House.  Molly  watched  Jack  Chauncey 
mount  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye.  His  turn- 
out was  faultless  —  beautifully  polished 
boots,  immaculate  breeches,  a  w^ell-tied 
stock,  and  a  swallow-tail  pink  coat  with 
silver  buttons. 

"  I  think  that  horse  will  carry  you  all 
right,"  she  said,  drawing  alongside  him. 
"  He  wants  riding  pretty  firmly  at  his 
fences,  but  he  can  jump  all  right." 

Jack  Chauncey  patted  the  horse's  neck. 
"  That  is  the  great  thing,  isn't  it,  as  long  as 
a  horse  can  jump  ?  " 

Crossing  the  park,  they  let  their  horses 
stretch  themselves  a  bit.  Molly  observed 
her  protege  had  an  easy,  firm  seat  and  was 
on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the  strange 
horse.  At  the  end  of  the  park  they  took  a 
footpath  across  some  fields  to  Horsley 
village.  Molly  pointed  with  her  crop  to  a 
small  copse. 

''  That  will  be  the  first  draw,"  she  said, 
"  and  that  " — pointing  to  a  thorn  fence — 
"  if  the  fox  breaks  for  Lockwell,  as  he 
generally  does  from  here,  is  the  first  obstacle. 
Pretty  stiff  one." 

Chauncey  looked  at  the  fence,  which  was 
thick  and  big.  "  Yes,  it  looks  a  bit  of  a 
leap,"  he  said. 

They  separated  then,  and  did  not  meet 
until  they  found  themselves  next  each 
other  while  hounds  were  drawing  covert. 
Suddenly  Molly  pointed  with  her  crop. 

''  There  he  goes,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
big  dog  fox  slinking  along  the  hedgerow. 
"  He  is  on  the  Lockley  side.  Now,  if  there 
is  any  scent,  we  shall  get  a  gallop." 

"  Gone  a-w-a-y^  gone  away !  "  halloa'd  a 
whip,  when  the  fox  was  far  enough  clear  of 
covert  to  ensure  his  not  doubling  back. 
Hounds  poured  out,  the  huntsman  crashing 
after  them,  and  the  field  settled  down  to 
ride. 
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A  friendly  open  gateway  lay  straight  in 
the  line  hounds  were  running,  and  Molly 
and  Jack  Chauncey  pounded  through  this. 
''  Now  for  the  blackthorn  fence  !  "  cried 
Molly,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement. 
They  had  a  capital  start,  one  or  two  to  the 
right  and  left,  but  only  the  hounds  in  front 
of  them.  Ahead  loomed  the  fence,  seeming 
all  the  more  formidable  from  the  glimpse 
they  had  had  of  it  on  the  way  to  the  meet. 
Molly  picked  her  point  and  rode  straight 
as  a  die  ;  she  supposed  Jack  Chauncey  was 
a  little  to  her  left.  Fifty  yards  from  the 
fence  she  looked  round  to  see  who  w^as  near 
her.  There  were  Derek,  the  Gresham  girls, 
and  Peter  Lacey  riding  abreast.  But  where 
was  Captain  Chauncey  ?  Even  as  she 
wondered,  she  saw  a  man  in  a  pink  coat 
skulking  off  to  a  gateway  three  hundred 
yards  away  in  a  corner  of  the  field.  It 
was  Jack  Chauncey.  She  was  puzzled.  No 
doubt  he  had  some  very  good  reason  for 
not  wanting  to  go  over  that  fence,  but  she 
wished  the  incident  had  not  happened  in 
full  view  of  the  field.  However,  for  the 
next  twenty  minutes  the  pace  was  too  good 
for  much  speculation. 

Molly  did  not  see  Chauncey  again  until 
the  first  check.  He  came  up  a  long  while 
after  the  others  with  old  Miss  Mappam  and 
Colonel  Doughty,  who  were  well  known  for 
never  jumping  a  thing.  Molly  looked  to  see 
if  there  was  mud  on  him  or  other  sign  of  a 
fall,  but  he  was  as  spruce  as  he  had  been  at 
the  start.  It  was  painfully  clear  that  he  had 
come  quietly  round  by  the  roads  with 
Colonel  Doughty.  Now,  for  old  Colonel 
Doughty  to  take  things  easily  was  one 
thing,  but  for  a  young  man  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  health  and  faculties  to  behave 
so,  quite  another.  Molly,  rather  disgusted, 
was  speculating  what  the  explanation  could 
be,  when  hounds  hit  the  fine  again. 

The  pace  was  slower  this  time,  but  fast 
enough  for  those  who  liked  to  be  in  the  same 
field  as  hounds  to  get  plenty  of  jumping. 
Looking  over  her  shoulder,  Molly  saw 
Jack  Chauncey  picking  his  way  delicately 
through  the  gaps.  She  was  almost  certain 
now  that  he  was  the  type  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  from  her  childhood  to  despise — 
the  man  who  dressed  the  part  and  talked  the 
part,  but  would  not  *'  go." 

"  What's  the  name  of  that  young  man 
you  have  got  down  ?  "  asked  Kitty  Wey- 
bourne,  in  a  tone  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Whoever  he  is,  you  are  welcome  to 
iiim." 

"  Captain  Chauncey,"  answered  Molly. 


''  Haven't  seen  much  of  him  to-day,  have 
you  ?  "  said  the  other  girl  disparagingly. 
Molly  bit  her  lip  and  said  nothing. 
The  act  to  crown  her  humiliation  remained 
to  come. 

The  pace  increased,  hounds  drew  away 
from  all  but  the  first  flight  of  followers  ; 
after  a  couple  of  miles  the  fox,  doubling, 
brought  them  back  on  their  tracks.  They 
crossed  a  deep  brook,  ran  into  the  centre 
of  a  field,  and  threw  up  their  heads  at  fault. 
The  huntsman,  Molly,  Peter  Lacey,  Derek, 
and  one  of  the  Gresham  girls  remained  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook.  Beyond  the 
brook,  in  a  field  next  the  hounds,  they  could 
see  plainly  a  solitary  red  coat.  The  huntsman 
wanted  the  hounds  back  on  his  side  of  the 
brook,  but  they  had  found  some  stale  scent, 
and  he  could  not  get  them  across.  The  brook 
was  too  big  for  any  of  the  party  to  get  over, 
so  the  huntsman  called  to  the  man  on  the 
other  side. 

'^  Hey,  sir,  put  the  hounds  over  to  me, 
please !  "  he  called  to  the  solitary  red 
coat,  who,  they  could  all  see  now,  was 
Jack  Chauncey. 

Chauncey  appeared  to  hesitate.  He  looked 
long  and  doubtfully  at  the  little  fence 
between  himself  and  hounds.  At  last  he 
jumped  off,  and,  after  wasting  a  lot  of  time 
tugging  and  pulling  away  at  the  fence,  made 
a  gap  and  scrambled  through,  dragging  his 
horse  after  him. 

"  My  aunt !  "  laughed  Peter  Lacey. 
"  That  chap  is  a  poon  !  " 
Molly  blushed  deep  red. 
Jack  Chauncey  would  have  needed  a  skin 
thicker  than  a  hippopotamus  not  to  have 
noticed  the  change  in  the  manner  of  his 
fellow-guests  towards  him  the  second 
evening.  He  took  in  Rosalie  Gresham  to 
dinner.  She  had  made  herself  quite  pleasant 
to  him  the  night  before,  smiling  and  laugh- 
ing away.  To-night  she  would  hardly  look 
at  him.  She  made  one  or  two  perfunctory 
remarks  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal,  but 
after  that  turned  her  shoulders  and  talked 
for  the  rest  of  dinner  to  her  neighbour. 
Kitty  W^eybourne,  on  his  other  side,  also 
seemed  to  have  ears  only  for  what  Peter 
Lacey  had  to  say.  The  only  remark  she 
made  to  Jack  Chauncey  was  when  he  asked 
her  if  she  had  enjoyed  the  run.  She  repHed 
that  she  had,  adding  :  "  Did  you  go  home  ? 
I  didn't  see  you  after  the  meet." 

Chauncey  knew  she  had  seen  him  per- 
fectly well. 

When  the  ladies  had  gone,  Derek  did  his 
best  to  be  civil  to  his  guest,  but  Chauncey 


"  The  last  fence  was  trappy  and  big— a  cliteli  on  either  siilo  aii<l  a  hit  of  a  hank  on  the  take-off  side*'* 

could  feel  that  Molly's  brother  was  not  in  Molly   had   made   up   her  mind   to   show 

the  least  interested  in  an}i3hing  he  had  to  everyone  tlu^t  she,  at  any  rate,  had  no  use 

yay.  for  a  man  who  was  a  hopeless  funk  out 

Conditions  did  not  improve  at  the  ball  hunting.   She  had  made  a  mistake  in  asking 


,1^''<  V^v"  ,  '\  /^     "       -'  '.*.''_,p^«^  Vf^ 


"  *It  was  only  a  bad  peck  ;  he  stuck  on  and  pulled  her  up.' " 


him  to  Hambledon,  and  the  world  should 
see  she  repented  of  it.  She  was  obHged  to 
dance  with  him  once,  and  did  this  early  in 
the  evening.    After  this,  whenever  he  came 


up  and  asked  her  for  a  dance,  Chauncey 
always  found  she  was  just  going  to  dance 
with  someone  else.  Once  when  she  was 
standing  alone,   and  the  music  had  been 
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playing  for  some  time,  he  walked  up  to 
her,  sure  that  she  was  free.  But  she  shook 
her  head,  said  that  she  had  a  partner,  and 
when  he  stationed  himself  by  her,  waiting 
for  the  partner  to  turn  up,  she  excused 
herself  and  went  to  the  cloakroom  till  the 
tune  was  over. 

He  hung  about,  solitary  and  uncomfort- 
able, until  half-way  through  the  evening, 
then,  finding  he  could  get  no  partners, 
went  into  one  of  the  sitting-out  rooms  and 
helped  himself  bo  a  cigarette.  The  sitting- 
out  room  was  divided  by  screens.  He  had 
smoked  a  cigarette,  when  two  people  came 
in  and  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  one 
of  the  screens.  He  recognised  the  voices  as 
being  those  of  Molly  and,  he  fancied,  Peter 
Lacey. 

They  began  talking,  chiefly  about 
Gingerette's  chances  in  the  race  to-morrow, 
Molly  warning  Peter  of  the  mare's  uncertain 
temper,  and  telling  him,  whatever  he  did, 
not  to  let  her  get  her  tongue  under  the  bit, 
or  she  was  certain  to  bolt  with  him.  From 
the  race  they  drifted  on  to  talk  of  the  day's 
sport. 

"  CHpping  fine  day,"  said  Peter,  ''  enough 
galloping  and  jumping  to  satisfy  any  man. 
Did  you  take  that  thorn  fence  by  the 
spinney  ?  " 

They  went  over  the  details  of  the  run  till 
they  came  to  the  point  where  the  huntsman 
had  called  to  Jack  Chauncey  to  put  the 
hounds  back  to  him  over  the  brook.  "  Pity 
we  lost  so  much  time  there.  If  that  fellow 
had  jumped  the  fence,  instead  of  w^asting 
ten  minutes  puHing  it  down,  we  might  have 
had  a  nice  hunt,"  said  Peter.  ''  What  is 
his  name,  by  the  by  ?  He  seems  a  bit  careful 
of  himself." 

"Careful  of  himself!"  Molly  snorted. 
**  He  is  the  biggest  funk  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  fife  !  A  man  who  rides  like  he  does 
ought  not  to  disgrace  a  pink  coat  !  " 

Chauncey  threw  his  cigarette  into  the 
fire,  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  walked 
round  the  screen.  <h  The  confusion  on  the 
faces  of  the  other  two  was  evident.  Though 
they  had  not  mentioned  his  name,  they 
must  know  it  had  been  plain  to  him  whom 
they  were  talking  about.  However,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  show  he 
was  conscious  of  anything.  He  nodded 
pleasantly  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  was  called  the  next  morning, 
Chauncey  asked  for  an  A  B  C.  After  study- 
ing time-tubles,  he  made  one  or  two 
inquiries  from  the  footman  about  the  races, 
and  then  asked  the  man  to  pack  his  things. 


"  You'll  be  going  to  the  races,  won't  you, 
sir  ?  "  inquired  the  man. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Chauncey,  *'  but  I  will 
take  my  luggage  with  me,  as  I  have  to  get 
up  to  London  immediately  afterwards,  and 
I  see  the  station  is  not  far  from  where  the 
races  are." 

Chauncey  waited  till  everyone  had  finished 
breakfast  before  he  went  downstairs.  He 
then  made  a  quick  meal  and  went  back  to 
his  room,  having  ascertained  that  the  cars 
were  ordered  for  twelve  o'clock." 

Just  before  the  .party  started,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  going  up  to  his  hostess 
and  explaining  that  he  would  have  to  go  up 
to  London  immediately  after  the  races,  at 
the  same  time  thanking  her  very  much  for 
his  visit.  Lady  Beulay  made  no  great  effort 
to  dissuade  him.  She  gathered  he  had  not 
been  a  success  in  the  party. 

They  all  chmbed  into  three  cars  and  drove 
to  the  course.  Chauncey  only  caught  a  quick 
ghmpse  of  Molly.  She  had  attached  herself 
to  Peter  Lacey. 

All  the  countryside  had  assembled  for  the 
races,  and  Chauncey  had  little  difficulty  in 
separating  himself  from  the  others  in  the 
crowd.  He  wandered  about  alone,  looking 
at  the  horses  and  the  people.  A  deeply- 
sunburnt  man,  lean  and  spare — by  his  build 
a  soldier  on  leave  from  India  or  Egypt — 
slapped  him  on  the  back. 

"  Hullo,  Jack  1  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  " 

"  Htdlo,  Tom  !  "  The  two  men  gripped 
hands. 

They  were  chatting,  when  a  commotion  by 
the  paddock  attracted  their  attention.  A 
man  was  being  carried  in  on  a  stretcher. 
They  crossed  over  to  see  who  it  might  be. 
It  was  Peter  Lacey,  his  right  arm  hanging 
queerly  limp.  He  had  been  riding  in  the 
farmer's  race,  and  had  had  a  bad  fall. 

Molly  was  bending  over  him.  Chauncey 
heard  him  say  :  "  I'm  most  awfully  sorry. 
I  shan't  be  able  to  ride  Gingerette  now,  but 
you  can  get  somebody  else." 

"  That  is  all  right,"  Molly  answered. 

Peter  Lacey  was  carried  into  the  ambu- 
lance tent.  Jack  Chauncey,  watching  Molly, 
saw  her  look  round  anxiously,  and  go  up 
first  to  one  man  in  the  party  and  then 
another,  who  each  in  turn  shook  his  head. 

*'  Evidently  there  are  not  many  candi- 
dates to  ride  Gingerette,"  he  thought,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  chestnut  mare  being  led 
round  in  her  smart  clothing.  "  She's  a  wild- 
looking  animal,"  he  thought,  observing  the 
mare  showing  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  "  and 
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as  they  say  she  bolts,  too,  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  there  isn't  a  queue  waiting  to 
ride  her." 

Then  his  mind  was  distracted  by  quite 
another  sight.  Molly  was  talking  to  her 
brother,  who  had  his  own  horse  to  ride,  and 
had  already  changed.  Tears  glistened  in  her 
eyes.  Jack  Chauncey  remembered  how  she 
had  told  him  about  Gingerette  in  Scotland, 
and  how  passionately  she  had  set  her  heart 
on  seeing  the  mare  win  her  first  race  for 
her.  It  was  bad  luck  that  her  jockey 
should  have  been  crocked  up  at  the  last 
minute.  He  thought  a  moment,  and  suddenly 
seemed  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  crossed 
over  to  where  Molly  stood  in  the  paddock. 

"  I  hear  poor  Peter  Lacey's  had  a  spill," 
he  said.  "  Who's  riding  Gingerette  for 
you  ?  " 

"  No  one,"  said  Molly  shortly.  She  didn't 
want  this  imbecile  bothering  her  now,  of 
all  men. 

"  But  surely  you  can  find  someone " 

"  Some  are  too  heavy,  some  have  other 
horses  to  ride,  and  some  have  not  enough 
heart,"  she  cut  him  short,  turning  on  her 
heel. 

"  May  I  ride  her  for  you  ?  " 

"  You  !  "  Molly  turned  and  stared  at  him 
blankly.  The  man  who  never  jumped  a 
thing  to  ride  Gingerette  in  a  point-to-point  ! 
She  almost  laughed. 

"  I  have  my  suit-case  here,"  he  said.  '^  If 
you'll  give  me  the  ride,  I'll  sHp  into  a  red 
coat  in  a  minute,  and  I — /  will  try  not  to 
disgrace  itj" 

He  looked  at  her  very  straight  as  he 
spoke.  Molly  knew  intuitively  that  he  had 
heard  her  words  to  Peter  Lacey.  It  seemed 
to  her  there  was  a  challenge  in  his  voice,  as 
though  he  claimed  the  right  to  prove  to  her 
that  he  was  no  coward.  She  desperately 
needed  someone  to  ride  the  horse  for  her  ; 
he  might  be  better  than  nothing.  The 
saddling  bell  was  ringing. 

"  All  right,"  she  said  quietly.  ''  Thanks 
very  much." 

As  she  stood  by  the  ropes,  waiting  for  the 
horses  to  go  down  to  the  post,  the  man  whom 
Jack  Chauncey  had  addressed  as  Tom  came 
up  to  her. 

How  do  you  do.  Lady  Molly  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  see  you  have  got  a  horse  in  this  race. 
Who  is  riding  for  you  ?  " 

"Peter  Lacey  was,"  answered  Molly. 
Then  she  told  him  about  the  accident.  "  So 
1  had  to  get  a  stop- gap,"  she  concluded. 
"  Hullo  1  Here  they  come  !  That's 
Gingerette,  third." 


The  man  stared  at  the  man  on  the 
chestnut's  back.  ''  Jack  Chauncey  !  "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  He  was  the  best  I  could  get,"  said 
Molly,  already  half  ashamed  at  letting  a 
muff  like  Chauncey  ride  for  her. 

''  The  best  you  could  get  ?  "  the  other 
echoed.  "  Yes,  I  should  say  he  was.  "Why, 
Jack  Chauncey  is  one  of  the  finest  'chase 
riders  that  ever  put  a  leg  over  the  saddle 
east  of  Suez." 

Molly  looked  at  him  astonished.  "  A 
steeplechase  rider  !  "  she  repeated. 

"  Of  course,  I'm  talking  of  before  the 
War,"  continued  the  other.  "  I  thought  he 
had  given  up  race  riding  now.  He  got  his 
head  bashed  in  on  the  Somme,  you  know, 
and  he  has  hardly  any  scalp  left  over  one 
part  of  his  brain.  Doctors  told  him  that  if  he 
ever  fell  on  his  head  he'd  be  dead  as  a  door- 
nail in  a  second.  Poor  chap,  he  goes  out 
hunting  sometimes  !  It's  pathetic  to  see 
him  pounding  along  the  roads  ;  he  always 
says  he  daren't  jump  anything,  'cos  if  he 
jumped  one  thing  he  would  want  to  jump 
the  lot.  His  other  brother  was  killed,  you 
know,  and  he  has  got  an  old  mother  who  is 
devoted  to  him.  Funny  sort  of  chap — 
never  talks  about  himself  or  explains  these 
things  to  anybody.  Those  who  don't  know 
laugh  at  him  out  hunting.  I  suppose  the 
doctors  must  have  patched  him  up, 
if  he's  steeplechasing  again."  The  man 
broke  ofi.  Molly  seemed  hardly  listening. 
She  was  staring  with  wide-open  eyes  at 
Gingerette  and  the  slim,  boyish  figure  on 
her  back. 

A  cry  ''  They  are  ofi  !  "  broke  from  the 
crowd.  Abreast,  four  horses  bore  down  on 
the  first  fence.  In  the  centre  was  the  man 
she  had  called  a  coward,  who  had  volun- 
teered to  ride  a  strange  horse  over  a  strange 
coui.'se,  despite  the  fact  that  a  fall  meant 
instant  death  to  him. 

Molly  gave  a  little  shudder,  made  a 
gesture  as  though  she  would  bury  her  face 
in  her  hands,  then  straightened  her  back 
and  focussed  her  race-glasses. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  Gingerette  is  a  good 
jumper!"  she  said,  as  she  watched  the 
chestnut  clear  the  first  three  fences  in  her 
stride. 

The  man  beside  her  looked  at  her 
curiously.  He  had  seen  many  racecourse 
faces,  but  seldom  had  he  seen  the  fortunes  of 
a  horse  watched  with  such  trembling  excite- 
ment as  this  girl  displayed. 

The  race  was  half  run  now.  Three  horses 
had  pulled  out  from  the  remainder  and  were 
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leading  the  field.  The  chestnut  mare  lay 
second. 

''  Oh,"  gasped  Molly,  "  he  is  getting  his 
whip  out !     1  never  told  him." 

"Jack  knows  pretty  well  what  he  is 
doing,  I  expect,"  said  the  man, 

"  Yes,  but  Gingerette  goes  mad  if  you 
take  the  whip  to  her.     She — she -' 

As  she  spoke  they  saw  Chauncey  give 
Gingerette  a  couple  of  sharp  cuts  with  the 
whip  and  the  mare  shoot  forward.  Breath- 
lessly they  watched.  On  she  came,  covering 
the  ground  with  great  galloping  strides  ;  she 
passed  the  leading  horse  by  two  lengths  now. 

"  There  is  only  one  in  it,"  said  the  man. 

Molly  made  no  answer.  Her  face  w\as 
white,  her  eyes  fixed  on  Gingerette.  She  saw 
the  mare's  mouth  agape,  and  the  man  on  her 
back  sawing  at  her.  Gingerette  had  done 
her  old  trick — sHpped  her  tongue  over  the 
bit  and  bolted.  There  w^ere  three  more 
fences  now.  At  the  pace  she  was  going  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  over  one  or  other  of 
them  she  must  crash  head  over  heels.  But 
no.  The  first  fence  she  cleared  ;  the  second 
she  took  very  wdde  of  the  flag,  but  safely. 
It  was  evident  now  to  the  crowd  that  the 
rider  had  lost  control,  and  all  watched 
breathlessly.  The  last  fence  was  trappy  and 
big — a  ditch  on  either  side  and  a  bit  of  a 
bank  on  the  take-off  side.  The  mare  charged 
the  place,  rose  with  a  mighty  leap,  but  just 
failed  to  clear  the  far  ditch.  Down  she 
came  on  her  nose,  and  down  w^ent  Molly's 
head  between  her  hands.  Never  as  long  as 
she  Hves  wall  she  forget  that  awful  sight — 
the  sprawling  horse  and  falhng  red-coated 
rider. 

''  It's  all  right,"  a  voice  that  seemed  a 
great  distance  away  reassured  her.  "  It  w^as 
only  a  bad  peck ;  he  stuck  on  and  pulled 
her  up.  By  Jove,  there  aren't  many  except 
old  Jack  who  could  have  done  it,,  though." 


Molly  looked  up  to  see  Gingerette,  sober 

and  in  her  right  mind,  cantering  past  the 

judge's  w^aggon. 

^  *  *  ^  ^ 

Jack  Chauncey  had  weighed  in,  and  stood 
chatting  to  the  owner,  with  the  saddle  over 
his  arm. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  enough," 
Molly  said. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  must  thank  you  for  a  very 
good  ride  ;  she  took  hold  a  bit  at  the  end, 
but  it  w^as  jolly  to  get  a  ride  again."  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  "  By  Jove,  it  is  half- 
past  three  1  I  must  be  hurrying,  or  I  shall 
miss  my  train." 

"  You  are  not  really  going  back  to  London 
to-night  ?  "  said  Molly. 

"  I  must — I  have  fixed  up  an  evening's 
arrangements." 

''  But "    Molly  stopped  and  laid  her 

small  gloved  h^nd  on  his  arm,  and  withdrew 
it  again  quick./. 

"  But  w^hat  ?  "  he  said,  looking  down  into 
her  eyes,  which  held  a  very  different  expres- 
sion from  yesterday. 

Molly  looked  at  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 
"  I  know  you  heard  what  I  said  to  Peter 
Lacey  at  the  ball,  and  I  am  sorry,"  she  said. 
"  If — ^if  you  had  had  a  fall  to-day  and  killed 
yourself,  it  would  have  been  my  fault.  I 
should  never  have  forgiven  myself." 

"  Your  fault  ?  "    He  looked  puzzled. 

"  Well,  I  said  you  were  a  disgrace  to  a 
pink  coat." 

He  smiled.  "  I  don't  see  why  that  should 
bring  my  blood  on  your  head,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  then  you  went  and  rode  this  race 
to-day,  when  you  knew  a  fall  would  kill 
you,  to  show  I  was  wrong." 

Indifferent  to  the  crowd,  he  took  her  hand 
gently  in  his.  "I  didn't  do  it  for  that,"  he 
said.     ^'  I  rode  because  I  wanted  you  to 
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*' You've  put  tlio  chest  of  drawers  in  front  of  the  fireplace?' 

'•Yes." 

"You  tied  the  str'm^  to  the  handle  of  the  door?" 

"Yes,  and  1  tied  the  other  end  to  the  water  jiif,^." 

"Well,  then,  we  ought  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  Santa  Claus  business  to-night." 
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PAPBR  PIQUET. 
Bi/  It,  Noel  Suxelhy, 

Elizabeth  and  I  have  invented  a  new  game. 
We  think  of  patenting  it  and  putting  it  on  the 
market  for  Christmas;  v^e  are  sure  it  would 
score  an  instantaneous  success. 

This  is  how  it  was  evolved. 

I  was  looking  through  a  bundle  of  ten -year- 
old  newspapers  the  other  evening,  in  search  of 
a  necessary  reference,  and  Elizabeth  obligingly 
came  to  my  assistance.  We  each  took  a  paper, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  our  search  continued 
fliligently.  Then  stillness  settled  on  the  room 
as  we  gradually  became  absorbed,  not  in  the 
I' latest  news"  of  a  decade  ago,  interesting  as 
it  was,  but  in  the  far  more  thrilling  columns  of 
advertisements — alluring,  fantastically  in- 
credible (as  read  to-day)  advertisements. 

Presently  Elizabeth  broke  the  silence. 

"George,"  she  said  in  awed  tones,  "just 
listen  to  this — 

To  be  let.  Desirable  residence: 
southern  aspect :  large  rooms :  electric 
light:  modern  grates:  good  district: 
near  train  and  tram  Immediate 
possession. 
Can  such  things  have  been  ?  " 


"Ah,  but  what  about  this?"  I  returned 
triumphantly, 

"  Excellent  family  house.    Large  garden  : 
all   conveniences:    dry    cellars.     Will 
be  beautified  to  suit  tenant.     Eeduced 
rent, 

I  think  that  goes  one  better." 

And  thus  paper  piquet  came  into  being,  and 
we  settled  down  to  play  in  earnest.  EHzabeth's 
next  declaration  was  dramatically  delivered. 

"At     liberty,"     she     read,     "capable 

general.      Cook :     wash :     five    years' 

reference.     J619." 

I  hunted  feverishly  down  my  "Domestic 
Servants  "  column,  and  was  able  to  announce 
in  confident  tones:  ^^  Not  good!  ^'  This  was 
my  gem— 

"J£18.   Homely,   hard-working  general. 
All  duties.     One   night   out  a  week. 
Ex.  Eefs.    Fond  of  cJiildrenJ\ 

This  Elizabeth  refused  to  credit  until  she 
had  seen  it  with  her  own  eyes,  then  she 
generously  admitted  its  superiority. 
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The  game  grew  more  and  more  exciting. 
My  drawing-room  suite  in  embossed  velvet 
for  £2  10s.  was  completely  eclipsed  by 
Elizabeth's  coup — '*  An  Ideal  Home  Furnished 
Complete,  19^  guineas."  Elizabeth's  "  Police  and 
Army  Trousers  from  2s.  dd.'^  and  my  "  Boys' 
Sailor  Suits,  Is.  6(i."  were  adjudged  equal. 
Presently  the  more  sensational  items  grew 
scarce,  and  Elizabeth  sought  inspiration  from 
another  source.  "  Marriages,"  she  announced. 
**  *  Cheetham— Swindells.'     Good,   I    think  ?  " 

I  turned  to  the  same  quarter  without  much 
hope,  but  my  search  was  unexpectedly  re- 
warded. 

^^  Not  good  I"  I    pronounced  complacently. 


A  YOUNG  newspaper  reporter  was  very  anxious 
to  make  good,  and,  though  assigned  to  the 
obituary  notices,  did  his  best  to  find  a  pleasant 
note  o£  reminiscence  whenever  possible.  One 
day  he  turned  in  the  following  "  copy  "  to  the 
editor : — 

*'  It  had  always  been  the  ambition  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Smith  that  they  might  die  together. 
One  half  of  this  wish  came  true  last  night,  when 
Mr.  Smith  died  at  his  home  in  Park  Lane." 

When  the  editor  saw  it,  he  called  the  youth  to 
his  desk  and  said  sternly :  "  My  boy,  you've  over- 
looked a  most  startling  coincidence  in  this  story." 

"  What  could  that  be,  sir?  "  groaned  the  re- 
porter.    "  I  thought  I  had  covered  everything." 


THE    LIMIT. 


That  delightful  moment  when,  having  invited  your  fiancee  and  her  people  to  the  play,  you  realise, 
on  arriving  at  the  theatre,  that  you  have  lost  the  tickets. 


Then  I  cleared  my  throat  impressively  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  out  the  following : — 

*'  On  March  29th,  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 

George,  elder  sou  of  Thomas  Adams, 

'    to  Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter  of " 

But  EUzabeth  had  snatched  the  paper  from  my 
hand  and  Was  examining  the  date  of  it. 

**I  win,  I  think,"  I  pursued  pleasantly. 
•*  Let's  see,  what  do  you  owe  me  ?  " 

*'You  owe  me,"  said  Elizabeth  firmly,  "a 
nice  little  dinner  in  Town  next  week,  to 
celebrate  our  tin  wedding  I  " 


*'  They  were  married    on    the   same   day," 
returned  the  editor. 


"MuMMiE,"  said  a  small  girl,  •*  when  I  had 
the  faceache  last  week,  what  was  it  you  called 
it?     Neuralgia?" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  her  mother.  **  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Well,"  replied  the  child,  »' I  was  thinking 
that  if  Granny  had  it,  it  would  be  oldralgia, 
wouldn't  it  ?  " 


Queue    up  for  the  Bathroom  its 


Barratts  Double  Sole— Double  Wear 

Rg^l^f^    \Ymr    P/^cf    ^^^  honestly  worth  40/-  even   without 

UUUld    Uy-X  UM    ti^e  double  sole.     The  Box  Calf  uppers 
are  made  from  picked  skins  so  as  to  keep  their  original 
good  shape  and  suppleness  while  boots  are  soled  again 
and  again.     The  block  toe  and  back  quarters  are  sohd 
Icailier   stiffened.      The  welts   are  sewn  to  the  sohd      ^'^ 
ather  insoles  on  the  hand-sewn  principle — beaul 
ully  tlexible  tread,  and  smooth  inside.    The  tine  pro- 
poitions  arc  not  aflected  by  Barratts  novel  idea  of 
The  Guaranteed  Waterproof 
Chrome  Leather  Extra  Sole 

But  thisrenowned  waterproof,  non-slippiny;  leather 

kee[)s  out  all  damp,  ]>rotects  the  insole  and  may 

'je  removed  for  repair  when  necessary,  without 

dfimngin;^  the  main  sole  or  straining  the   original 

lo  stitching,   the  wtlts   or    the   insole.     So  the 

boot    remains     wetproof    and     shapely.      The 

saving  is obviovjs.     It  is  absukitely  the  most 

economical  boot  ever  made. 

On  Approval.     ^^  :'^^'; 

these  boots  you  don't  think  they  are 
worth  more  than  30/-  or  they  don  t  fit 
you,  send  them  buck.  We  uilUrelnrn 
yonr  cash  immediately. 


OA  F»f  f  1*%  rrc       '^*^^^  ^^'^  ^'  ^'  7'  ^'  ^'  ^"' 
A-TT  *   illin^Oa     11^  12,  in  three  widths; 

4  (medimu),  5  (wide),  6  (extra  wide).     If  size  is 

not  known,  send  "footshape"  got  by  running 

pencil  round  stockinged  foot  resting  lightly  on 

paper  ;  or  sei.d  old  boot. 


Order  Now — This  Way. 


161. 


Stale 
Style 
;  nnd  send  10/-  on'y  with  Cash  on  Delivery 
( irders.  Where  C.O.D.  is  not  :>.\ailable,  please  send 
cheque  or  m  ne\'  order  for  30/-  plus  postage  vif  oversea.s) 
and  i/-  extra  if  size  ir.     Post  >our  order  to 


W.  BARRATT  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  70,  Footshape  Works,  Northampton, 


Writ >^  for  Iilitsirated  Ait  Catalog 


•  Footshapesfor  the  Family,"  /'ostae'c  da. 


Note  the  Extra 
Sole  Guaranteed 
Waterproof 
Donble  Wear 
Chrome 
Leather. 


'Let  iiic  explain^'  said  Berry,  takiug;  an  olive  from  a  dish.     'You  see  that  salt-cellar?'     '  Ye?,'  said 
Jill,  ^taring.     'Well,  that  represents  a  dollar.'" 


A    SNARE    AND    A 
DELUSION 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne;'   "  The  Courts  of  Idleness;'  "  Berry  and  Co.;'' 

' '  Anthon y  Lyvedei ? . " 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


AN  early  breakfast   had  made  us  ready 
for  lunch.    As  we  were  taking  our 
seats — ■ 
''  Are  the  cars  locked  ?  "  said  Daphne. 
Adele  held  up  a  key. 
"  Pong  is,"  she  said. 
Mv  sister  turned  to  Jonah. 
"  And  Ping  ?  " 
My  cousin  shook  his  head. 
''  No,"  he  said  shortly.     "  I  omitted  the 
precaution.     If  this  was  Paris,  instead  of 
Pau,  if   the  cars  were  standing  in  an  un- 
desirable thoroughfare,    instead   of   in   the 
courtyard  of  the  English  Club,  if " 


"  It's  all  very  well,"  said  Daphne,  "  but 
3^ou  know  what  happened  to  the  Eolls." 

Berry  frowned. 

''  Any  reference,"  he  said,  "  to  that  dis- 
tressing incident  is  bad  for  my  heart." 
He  turned  to  Jonah.  "  As  for  you,  you've 
lodged  your  protest,  which  will  receive 
the  deepest  consideration.  I  shall  dwell 
upon  it  during  the  soup.  And  now  push 
oft  and  lock  the  vehicle.  I  know  Love 
laughs  at  locksmiths,  but  the  average 
motor  -  thief's  sense  of  humour  is  less 
susceptible." 

When  his  sister  threw  her  entreaties  into 
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the  scale,  my  cousin  took  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  rose  to  liis  feet. 

*'  For  converting,  a  qualified  blessing  into 
an  unqualified  curse,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  you 
three  alarmists  take  the  com|3lete  cracknel. 
Since  the  locks  were  fitted,  I've  done  nothing 
but  turn  the  key  from  morning  till  night. 
Before  the  beastly  things  were  thought  of, 
the  idea  of  larceny  never  entered  your  heads." 

The  indignation  with  which  his  words 
were  received  would  have  been  more  pro- 
nounced if  we  had  had  the  room  to  ourselves. 
As  it  was,  Jonah  made  his  way  to  the  door 
amid  an  enraged  murmur  of  expostulation, 
whose  temper  was  aggravated  by  suppres- 
sion almost  to  bursting-point. 

There  was  much  to  be  said  for  both  points 
of  view. 

It  was  a  fact  that  since  the  theft  of  the 
Rolls  we  had  never  felt  easy  about  leaving 
a  car  unattended.  Yet,  though  we  had  often 
discussed  the  matter,  nothing  had  been 
done.  Now,  however,  that  we  were  in  a 
strange  country,  where  the  tracing  of  a 
stolen  car  would,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
be  an  extremely  difficult  undertaking,  and 
staying  withal  only  a  handful  of  miles  from 
the  Spanish  frontier,  we  all  felt  that  action 
of  some  sort  must  be  taken  without  delay. 

An  attempt  to  enlist  the  services  of  the 
Sealyham  as  a  custodian  had  failed  igno- 
miniously.  In  the  first  place,  unless  fastened, 
he  had  flatly  declined  to  stay  with  either 
of  the  cars.  The  expedient  of  closing  one 
of  these  altogether  and  leaving  Nobby 
within  had  proved  quite  as  unsatisfactory 
and  more  humiliating.  Had  we  been  able  to 
eradicate  from  the  dog's  mind  the  conviction 
that  he  was  being  wrongfully  imprisoned, 
the  result  might  have  been  different.  As 
it  was,  after  barking  furiously  for  five 
minutes,  he  had  recourse  to  reprisal  and, 
hardly  waiting  to  remove  the  paper  in 
which  it  was  wrapped,  devoured  half  a 
kilogramme  of  ripe  Brie  with  a  revengeful 
voracity  to  which  the  condition  of  the 
interior  of  the  car  bore  hideous  witness. 
Finally,  when  the  urchin  who  was  in  our 
confidence,  and  had  engaged  for  the  sum 
of  five  francs  to  endeavour  to  enter  the  car, 
opened  its  door,  the  captive  leaped  out 
joyously  and,  after  capering  with  delight 
at  his  delivery,  wiped  his  mouth  enthusias- 
tically upon  a  tire  and  started  on  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  hope 
of  encountering  his  gaolers.  As  for  the  car, 
our  employee  might  have  driven  it  into  the 
blue.  .  ,  . 

In  the  end,  it  was  decided  that  a  lock 


attached  to  the  steering-column  would 
offer  the  best  security.  Accordingly,  a 
device  was  sent  for,  fitted  to  each  of  the 
cars,  and  proved.  So  far  as  we  could  see, 
there  was  no  fault  in  it.  Once  the  key  was 
withdrawn,  the  car  concerned  was  useless. 
It  could  be  driven,  certainly,  but  it  could 
not  be  steered.  Indeed,  short  of  getting  it 
upon  a  trolley  or  taking  "  the  steering  " 
down,  its  asportation  could  not  be  com- 
passed. 

New  brooms  sweep  clean. 

Delighted  with  the  .reahsation  that  theft 
could  now  be  erased  from  the  list  of  terrors 
of  motoring,  the  girls  insisted  upon  the 
observance  of  the  new  rite  upon  every 
possible  occasion.  As  drivers  of  long 
standing,  Jonah  and  I  found  this  eagerness 
hard  to  indulge.  Use  holds,  and,  try  as  we 
would,  it  was  absurdly  difficult  to  remember 
to  do  as  we  had  never  done  before,  when- 
ever we  evacuated  a  car.  Often  enough, 
as  now,  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Berry  turned  to  me. 

"  I  observe,"  he  said,  "  that  for  once  you 
have  not  advanced  your  opinion.  Is  this 
because  you  realise  that  it's  valueless  ?  Or 
won't  your  mouth  work  ?  " 

"  Jonah  was  right,"  said  I.  "  Insurance 
has  its  advantages,  but  you  don't  register 
every  letter  you  post.  The  truth  is,  what 
little  sense  of  proportion  you  have  is  failing. 
Of  course,  you're  not  as  young  as  you  were, 
and  then,  again,  you  eat  too  much." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  my  brother-in- 
law,  *'  you  attribute  caution  to  the  advance 
of  old  age  and  gluttony.  I  see.  To  which 
of  your  physical  infirmities  do  you  ascribe 
a  superabundance  of  treachery  and  bile  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  due  to  external 
influence.  The  sewer-gas  of  your  tempera- 
ment  " 

"  I  refuse,"  said  Berry,  "  to  sit  still  and 
hear  my  soul  compared  to  a  drain  at  the 
very  outset  of  what  promises  to  be  a  tooth- 
some repast.    It  might  aflect  my  appetite." 

I  raised  my  eyebrows. 

"  Needless  anxiety  again,"  I  sighed.  "  I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you 
to-day." 

*'  By  the  way,"  said  Daphne,  "  I  quite 
forgot.    Did  you  cash  your  cheque  ?  " 

■'  I  did,"  said  her  husband. 

"  What  did  they  give  you  ?  "  said  Jill 

"  Fifty-three  francs  t^  the  pound." 

"  Yiitj-three  ?  "  cried  Daphne  and  Adele 
in  horror-stricken  tones. 

"  Fifty-three  francs  dead.  If  I'd  cashed 
it  yesterday,  as,  but  for  your  entreaties,  I 
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should  have  done,  I  should  have  got  fifty- 

ax. 

"  But  wlien  you  found  it  was  down,  why 
didn't  you  wait  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,"  retorted  my  brother- 
in-law,  "  it  isn't  down  :  it's  up.  In  the 
second  place,  I  was  down — to  four  francs 
twenty-five.  In  the  third  place,  to-morrow 
it  may  be  up  to  fifty." 

"  It's  much  more  likely  to  go  back  to 
fifty-five." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Berry,  ''  with  the 
question  of  likelihood  the  movements  of 
the  comic  Exchange  have  nothing  to  do. 
It's  a  law  unto  itself.  Compared  with  the 
Money  Market  of  to-day,  Monte  Carlo's  a 
Sunday-school.  I  admit  we'd  have  more  of 
a  show  if  we  didn't  get  the  paper  a  day  late. 
....   Still,  that  makes  it  more  sporting." 

"  I  don't  see  any  sport  in  losing  six 
hundred  francs,"  said  his  wife.  "  It's 
throwing  away  money."  Here  my  cousin 
reappeared.  "  Jonah,  why  did  you  let  him 
do  it  ?  " 

"  Do  what  ?  "  said  Jonah. 

"  Cash  such  a  cheque  when  the  franc's 
dropped." 

"  It  hasn't,"  said  Jonah.    "  It's  risen." 

"How,"  piped  Jill,  "can  it  have  risen 
when  it's  gone  down  ?  " 

"  It  hasn't  gone  down,"  said  I. 

"  But  fifty-three's  less  than  fifty-six." 

"  Let  me  explain,"  said  Berry,  taking  an 
olive  from  a  dish.  "  You  see  that  salfc- 
cellar  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jill,  staring. 

"  Well,  that  represents  a  dollar.  The 
olive  is  a  franc,  and  this  here  roll  is  a  pound." 
He  cleared  his  throat.  "  When  the  imports 
exceed  the  exports,  the  roll  rises  " — up 
went  his  hand — "  as  good  bread  -should. 
But  when  the  exports  exceed  the  imports, 
or  the  President  backs  a  winner,  or  some- 
thing, then  the  olive  begins  to  soar.  In  a 
word,  the  higher  the  fewer." 

Jill  passed  a  hand  across  her  sweet  pretty 
brow. 

"  But  what's  the  salt-cellar  got  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  said  Berry.  "  That 
was  to  distract  your  attention." 

Jill  choked  with  indignation. 

"  I'll  never  ask  you  anything  again,"  she 
said  severely.  "  After  all,  if  you  can't  help 
yourself,  it  isn't  likely  you  can  help  me. 
And,  any  way,  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  silly 
as  to  go  and  cash  a  cheque  when  the  franc 
had  gone  down." 

"  Up,"  said  I  relentlessly. 


"  But  how  can  it " 

"  Look  here,"  said  I.  "  Imagine  that  all 
the  francs  in  the  world  have  turned  into 
herrings."  , 

"  What  a  joy  shopping  would  be  1  "  said 
Berry. 

"^^  Yes,"  said  Jill  faithfully. 

"  Well,  on  Monday  you  go  and  buy  a 
pound's  worth  of  herrings.  Fish  is  plentiful, 
so  you  get  fifty-six." 

"  During  the  night  herrings  rise." 

"  Get  quite  high,"  said  Berry.  "  You 
have  to  get  out  of  bed  and  put  your  purse 
on  the  landing." 

Adele  began  to  shake  with  laughter. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jill  earnestly. 

"  So  that  the  next  morning,"  I  continued 
desperately,  "  when  you  come  to  buy 
another  pound's  worth  of  herrings,  you  only 
get  fifty-three." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Berry.  "  And  while 
you're  trying  to  decide  whether  to  have 
one  or  two  pounds,  they  turn  into  bananas. 
Then  you.  are  done." 

Jonah  took  up  the  cudgels. 

"  It's  perfectly  simple,"  he  said.  "  Think 
of  a  thermometer." 

Jill  took  a  deep  breath. 

Then— 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  on  Monday  you  find  it's  fifty-six. 
On  Tuesday  you  look  at  it  again  and  find 
it's  fifty-three.  That  means  it's  gone  down, 
doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  his  sister  hopefully. 

"  Well,  with  the  franc  it's  just  the  oppo- 
site. It  means  it's  gone  up." 

r  Yes.'^' 

"  That's  all,"  said  Jonah  brutally. 

Jill  looked  from  him  to  Daphne  and  from 
Daphne  to  Adele — dazedly.  The  former 
put  a  hand  to  her  head. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  help  you. 
Before  they  started  explaining,  I  had  a 
rough  idea  of  how  the  thing  worked.  Now 
I'm  confused  for  ever.  If  they  are  to  be 
believed,  in  future  we've  got  to  say  '  up  ' 
when  we  feel  inclined  to  say  '  down.'  But 
don't  ask  me  why." 

She  stopped  to  speak  with  a  member  who 
was  leaving  the  room  and  had  come  to  pay 
his  respects.   After  a  word  or  two — 

"  Visitors'  weather,"  he  said.  "  Perfect, 
isn't  it  ?  But,  I  say,  what  a  fall  in  the  franc  1 
Three  points  in  a  day.  .  .  .  Never  mind. 
It'll  go  up  again." 

He  made  his  adieus  and  passed  on. 

It  was  no  good  saying  anything. 
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A  prophet  is  not  witlioiit  honour,  save 
in  his  own  country. 

^  ^  ^  :^  i\i 

It  was  three  days  later  that  we  were 
bowling  along  the  road  to  Biarritz. 

The  morning  was  full  and  good  to  look 
upon.  Sun,  sky,  and  air  offered  the  best 
they  had.  To  match  their  gifts,  a  green  and 
silver  earth  strained  at  the  leash  of  Winter 
with  an  eager  heart.  The  valleys  smiled, 
liigh  places  lifted  up  their  heads,  the  hasty 
Gave  de  Pau  swirled  on  its  shining  way,  a 
laughing  sash  of  snow-broth,  and  all  the 
countryside  glowed  with  the  cheerful  aspect 
of  a  well-treated  slave. 

Wide,  straight,  and  level,  the  well-built 
road  thrust  through  the  beaming  landscape 
with  a  directness  that  took  Distance  by  the 
throat.  The  surface  improving  as  we  left 
Pau  behind,  I  drew  on  the  seven-league 
boots — surreptitiously.  Very  soon  we  were 
flying.  .  .  .  With  a  steady  purr  of  con- 
tentment, Pong,  tuned  to  a  hair,  swallowed 
the  flashing  miles  so  easily  that  pace  was 
robbed  of  its  sting. 

A  dot  on  the  soft  bifllock-walk  that  edged 
the  road  grew  with  fantastic  swiftness  into 
an  ox-waggon,  loomed  for  an  instant  life- 
size,  and  was  gone.  A  speck  ahead  leapt 
into  the  shape  of  a  high -wheeled  gig,  jogged 
for  a  moment  to  meet  us,  and  vanished  into 
space.  A  dolls'-house  by  the  wayside  swelled 
into  a  villa  ...  a  chateau  ...  a  memory 
of  tall  thin  windows  ranged  in  a  white  wall. 
The  future  swooped  into  the  present,  only 
to  be  flicked  into  the  past.  The  seven-league 
boots  were  getting  into  their  stride. 

Then  came  a  level-crossing  with  the 
barriers  drawn.  .  .  . 

For  a  minute  the  lady  responsible  for  the 
obstructions  seemed  uncertain  whether  to 
withdraw  them  or  no.  After  a  long  look  up 
the  line,  however,  she  decided  against  us 
and  shook  her  head  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

*'  Le  train  arrive/^  she  explained. 
.    With  a  sigh,  I  stopped  the  engine  and 
lighted  a  cigarette.  .  .  . 

''  What  exactly,"  said  Daphne,  "  did 
Evelyn  say  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  Berry,  "  as  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  will  always 
remain  a  matter  for  conjecture.  We  ad- 
dressed one  another  for  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  but  our  possession  of  the  line  was 
disputed  effectively  during  the  whole  of 
that  period." 

*'  Well,  what  did  you  hear  her  say  ?  " 

*'  I  heard  her  say  '  Yes  '  twice,  and  '  De- 
lighted,' and   '  One  o'clock.'      I'm  almost 


certain  that  towards  the  end  of  our  com- 
munion she  said.  *  Oh,  hell ! '  Having  regard 
to  the  prevailing  conditions,  she  may  be 
forgiven." 

Daphne  sighed. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  expects  us,"  she 
said.  "  After  all,  that's  the  main  thing. 
You  made  her  understand  it  was  to-day, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  That,"  was  the  reply,  "  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  I  didn't,  it's  not  my  fault.  It's  no 
good  pretending  that  '  Wednesday '  's  a 
good  word  to  shout,-  but  I  made  the  most 
of  it.  I  also  said  '  Woden's  Day  '  with  great 
clarity,  and  '  Mardi.'  " 

Mardi  '  ?  "  shrieked  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  much  louder  than  that." 

''  B-but  that's  Tuesday!  " 

Berry  started  guiltily. 

"  I — I  mean  '  Mercredi/  "  he.  said 
hurriedly. 

I  began  to  shake  with  merriment. 

Suspiciously  my  sister  regarded  her 
husband. 

"  Which  did  you  say  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  '  Mereredi.'  " 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  cried 
Daphne.  "  You  said  *  Mardi. ^  You  know 
you  did." 

Here  a  seemingly  interminable  freight- 
train  started  to  lumber  across  our  path.  .  .  . 

As  the  rumble  began  to  die — 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "he  must  have  got 
'  Wednesday  '  through.  Otherwise  Evelyn 
would  have  rung  up  last  night." 

Berry  drew  a  case  froni  his  pocket  and 
offered  me  a  cigar.  Then  he  turned  to  my 
sister  and  j^rotruded  his  tongue.  ... 

W^e  had  known  Evelyn  Fairie  for  years. 
It  was  natural  that  we  should  wish  to  know 
Evelyn  Swetecote.  That  wedlock  could 
have  diminished  her  charm  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  But  we  were  forgivably  curious 
to  see  her  in  the  married  state  and  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
chosen  out  of  so  many  suitors.  Little 
knowing  that  we  weie  at  Pau,  Evelyn  had 
written  to  us  from  Biarritz.  In  due  season 
her  letter  had  arrived,  coming  by  way  of 
Hampshire.  An  answer  in  the  shape  of  a 
general  invitation  to  lunch  had  brought  not 
so  much  a  refusal  as  a  definite  counter- 
proposal that  w^e  should  suggest  a  day  and 
come  to  Biarritz.  In  reply,  the  services  of 
the  telephone  had  been  requisitioned,  and, 
if  my  brother-in-law  was  to  be  believed, 
Mrs.  Swetecote  had  been  advised  to  expect 
us  on  Wednesday. 

In  any  event,   expected  or  unexpected, 
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]icrc  were  we,  all  six,  upon  the  road — my 
wife  and  cousins  in  one  car,  and  Daphne, 
Berry,  and  I  within  the  other. 

As  we  swung  in.to  the  paved  streets  of 
Orthez — 

''  And  when,"  said  Berry,  "  when  am  I 
to  drive  ?  " 

''  From  Peyrehorade,"  I  replied. 

''  Oh.  I  suppose  that's  where  the  stones 
begin,  or  the  road  stops,  or  something." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.   And  you  can  drive 


cross-roads,  and  only  two  turnings  worth 
thinking  about.  To  some  cars  the  feat 
would  have  been  nothing.  Whether  it  was 
within  the  reach  of  Ping  and  Pong  remained 
to  be  seen.  .  .  . - 

As  we  left  Orthez,  I  looked  at  my  watch. 

Ten  minutes  to  eleven. 

I  laid  hold  of  the  wheel.  .  .  . 

To  this  hour  I  cannot  tell  why  Daphne 
did  not  exercise  the  prerogative  of  a  pas- 
senger and  protest  against  the  pace.  But 
neither  at  the  time  nor  thereafter  did  she  so 


As  \\Q,  slowed  up,  he  took  bis  pipe  from  his  nioutli.     '  I  bhouldu't  drive  in,' 
he  said.     'They're  out.     Won't  be  back  before  six,  the  servants  say.'" 


all  the  way  back.  But — well,  there's  a  hill 
or  two  coming,  and — and  I'd  like  just  to 
take  her  so  far,"  I  concluded  lamely. 

But  for  my  sister's  presence,  I  would 
have  told  him  the  truth.  This  was  that  I 
had  bet  Jonah  that  I  could  get  from  Orthez 
to  Peyrehorade  in  twenty  minutes.  The 
distance  was  exactly  thirty  kilometres,  and 
the  road  was  perfect.  There  were  no  corner^, 
and  the  bends  were  few.  There  were  hills, 
certainly  ;  but  these  were  straightforward 
enough  and  could  be  taken,  so  to  speak, 
m  our   stride.      Moreover,   there  were   no 


much  as  mention  it.    Berry  confessed  later 
that  he  had  been  frightened  to  death. 

Three  kilometres  out,  there  was  a  bend, 
and  the  needle  of  the  speedometer,  which, 
after  rising  steadily,  had  come  to  rest  against 
the  stop,  retreated  momentarily  to  record 
fifty-five.  .  .  .  We  sang  past  a  wayside 
farm,  dropped  into  a  valley,  soared  up  the 
opposite  side,  flashed  in  and  out  of  an 
apparently  deserted  village,  shot  up  a  long 
incline,  and  slowed  up  for  a  curve.  .  .  . 
Then  some  poultry  demanded  consideration. 
As  we  left  them  behind,  the  agitation  of 
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two  led  horses  necessitated  a  still  further 
reduction  of  speed.  We  lost  such  time  as 
I  had  made,  and  more  also.  Still,  we  were 
going  downhill,  and,  as  if  impatient  of  the 
check,  the  car  sprang  forward.  .  .  .  We 
rose  from  the  bottom  with  the  smooth  rush 
of  a  non-stop  elevator.  As  we  breasted  the 
rise,  I  saw  another  and  steeper  dale  before 
us.  The  road  was  becoming  a  switchback.  .  .  . 

At  the  top  of  the  opposite  hill  was  a  big 
grey  cabriolet  coming  towards  us.  At  the 
foot  was  a  panting  lorry  going  our  way. 
An  approaching  Ford  was  about  to  pass  it. 
The  cabriolet  and  Pong  fell  down  their 
respective  slopes.  .  .  . 

The  Ford  was  abreast  of  the  lorry,  and 
the  cabriolet  was  prepared  to  pass  the  two 
when  we  arrived.  It  was  a  question  of 
giving  way — at  least,  it  ought  to  have  been. 
It  was,  however,  too  late.  Happily,  there 
was  more  room  than  time  at  our  disposal 
— a  very  little  more.  There  was  no  time  at 
all.  .  .  . 

For  one  never-to-be-forgotten  instant 
there  were  four  vehicles  in  a  row.  I  doubt 
if  an  ordinary  match-box  could  have  been 
passed  between  ,  our  near-side  running- 
board  and  that  of  the  cabriolet.  I  could 
certainly  have  touched  the  lorry,  had  I  put 
out  my  hand.  .  .  . 

Then  we  swept  on  and  up  and  over  the 
crest. 

Thereafter  all  was  plain  sailing. 

As  we  ran  into  Peyrehorade,  I  glanced 
at  my  watch. 

I  had  lost  my  bet  by  about  a  quarter  of  a 
minute.  But  for  the  led  horses,  we  should 
have  run  to  time.  .  .  . 

Upon  one  matter  we  were  all  agreed, 
and  that  was  that  the  driver  of  the  grey 
cabriolet  was  going  much  too  fast. 

So  soon  as  we  had  passed  through  the 
town.  Berry  and  I  changed  places.  Almost 
immediately  the  road  deteriorated.  Its 
fine  straightforward  rolling  nature  was 
maintained  :  the  surface,  however,  was  in 
tatters.  .  .  . 

After  ten  kilometres  of  misery,  my 
brother-in-law  slowed  up  and  stopped. 
Then  he  turned  to  me. 

"  Have  you  ever  driven  upon  this  road 
(sic)  before  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Well,  you  can  start  now,"  was  the  reply. 
"I'm  fed  up,  I  am.  I'd  rather  drive  on  the 
beach."  With  that  he  opened  his  door. 
"  Oh,  and  give  me  back  that  cigar." 

"  Courage,"  I  said,  detaining  him.  "  It 
can't  last." 


"  Pardon  me,"  said  Berry,  "but  it  can 
last  for  blistering  leagues.  I  know  these 
roads.  Besides,  my  right  knee's  getting 
tremulous." 

"  It's  quite  good  practice,"  I  ventured. 
"  What  for  ?  "  was  the  bitter  reply.  "  My 
future  estate  ?  Possibly.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  it  will  be  my  blithesome  duty 
continually  to  back  a  charabanc  with  a 
fierce  clutch  up  an  interminable  equivalent 

of  the  Eiffel  Tower.     At  present " 

"  And  you  were  driving  so  beautifully," 
said  his  wife. 

"What — not  with  finesse?''  said  her 
husband. 

"  Rather,"  said  I.   "  Ginger,  too." 
"'  What  d'you  mean — '  ginger  '  ?  "^ — sus 
piciously. 

"  Determination,"  said  I  hurriedly. 
II  Not  the  b-b-bull-dog  b-b-breed  ?  " 
"  The  same,"  said  I.     "  All  underhung. 
'  Shove-me-and-I'H-shove-your-face  '  sort  of 
air.   It  was  most  noticeable." 

Berry  slammed  the  door  and  felt  for  the 
self-starter.  ... 

As  we  bucketed  down  the  next  slope— 
"  I  only  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  we  could 
encounter  the  deceitful  monger  responsible 
for  including  this  road  among  les  grands 
itineraires.  I  can  stand  pot-holes,  but  the 
remains  of  a  railway  platform  which  might 
have  been  brought  from  one  of  what  we 
know  as  '  the  stricken  areas,'  laid,  like 
linoleum,  upon  a  foot  of  brickdust,  tend  to 
make  you  gird  at  Life.  Incidentally,  is  this 
fast  enough  for  you  ?  Or  are  your  livers 
still  sluggish  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  nodding  at  a  huge 
pantechnicon,  "  that  we  might  pass  the 
furniture." 

I  know  no  horn  whose  note  is  at  once  so 
compelling  and  offensive  as  that  of  the 
usher  with  which  Pong  was  equipped.  I 
know  no  din  at  once  so  obhterative  and 
brain-shaking  as  that  induced  by  the  passage 
of  a  French  pantechnicon,  towed  at  a  high 
speed  over  an  abominable  road.  That  the 
driver  of  the  tractor  failed  to  hear  our 
demand  was  not  remarkable.  That  he  should 
have  elected  to  sway  uncertainly  along 
the  very  crown  of  the  road  was  most 
exasperating.  .  .  . 

Three  times  did  Berry  essay  to  push  by  ; 
three  times  at  the  critical  moment  did  the 
tractor  lurch  drunkenly  across  our  bows  ; 
and  three  times  did  Pong  fall  back  discom- 
fited. The  dust,  the  reek,  the  vibration,  the 
pandemonium,  were  combining  to  create  an 
atmosphere  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Litany. 
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One's  senses  were  cuffed  and  buffeted  almost 
to  a  standstill.  I  remember  vaguely  that 
Daphne  was  clinging  to  my  arm,  wailing 
that  "  it  was  no  good."  I  know  I  was 
shouting.  Berry  was  howling  abusive 
incoherence  in  execrable  French.   .  .  . 

We  were  approaching  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Suddenly  the  tractor  swung  away  to  its 
right.  With  a  yell  of  triumph,  my  unwitting 
brother-in-law  thrust  at  the  gap.  .  .  .  Pong 
leapt  forward.  .  .    . 

Mercifully  there  was  a  lane  on  the  left, 
and  I  seized  the  wheel  and  wrenched  it 
round,  at  the  same  time  opening  the  throttle 
as  wide  as  I  dared.  I  fancy  we  took  the 
corner  on  two  wheels.  As  we  did  so,  a  pale 
blue  racer  streaked  by  our  tail-lamp  with 
the  roar  of  an  avalanche.  .  .  . 

When  Daphne  announced  that,  if  she 
reached  Biarritz  alive,  she  should  drive 
home  with  Jonah,  I  was  hardly  surprised. 

It  was  perhaps  an  hour  later  that,  after 
passing  grey-headed  Bayonne,  we  came  to 
her  smart  little  sister  and  the  villa  we 
sought.   ' 

The  great  lodge-gates  were  open,  but  Ping 
was  without  in  the  road,  while  Jonah  was 
leaning  languidly  against  the  wall.  As  we 
slowed  up,  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  I  shouldn't  drive  in,"  he  said.  "  They're 
out.  Won't  be  back  before  six,  the  servants 
say." 

^  H:  H:  ^  ^ 

Black  as  was  the  evidence  against  him, 
my  brother-in-law  stoutly  refused  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  affair.  All  the  way  to 
the  Hotel  du  Palais  he  declared  violently 
that  the  engagement  had  been  well  and  truly 
made,  and  that  if  Evelyn  and  her  husband 
chose  to  forget  all  about  it,  that  was  no 
fault  of  his.  Finally,  when  Jonah  suggested 
that  after  luncheon  we  should  return  to  the 
villa  and  inquire  whether  we  had  indeed 
been  expected  the  day  before,  he  assented 
with  disconcerting  alacrity.  As  we  passed 
into  the  restaurant— 

"  x\nd  I'll  do  the  interrogating,"  he  con- 
cluded. "  I  don't  want  any  of  your  leading 
questions.  '  I  quite  expect  we  were  expected 
yesterday,  weren't  we  ?  '  All  sweet  and 
shmy,  with  a  five-franc  note  in  the  middle 
distance." 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  said  Daphne.  "  Be- 
sides, I'd  be  only  too  relieved  to  find  it  was 
their  mistake." 

'  Blow  your  relief,"  replied  her  husband. 
"  What  about  my  bleeding  heart  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  much  of  a  physician,"  said  I, 

but  there's  some  cold  stuffed  venison  on 


the  sideboard.  I  don't  know  whether  that, 
judiciously  administered.  ..." 

Berry  shook  his  head. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  he  said  mournfully.  "  I 
doubt  it  very  much.  .  .  .  Still  " — he 
looked  round  hungrily — "  we  can  alwavs 
try." 

We  were  at  the  villa  again  within  the 
hour. 

Almost  immediately  we  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  Major  and  Mrs.  Swetecote 
had  spent  the  previous  day  at  San  Sebastian. 

Turning  a  withering  and  glassy  eye  in 
our  direction,  my  brother-in-law  explained 
the  position  and  desired  permission  to  enter 
and  write  a  note.  This  was  granted  forth- 
with. 

My  sister  and  I  followed  him  into  a 
pleasant  salon  meekly  enough.  When  he 
had  written  his  letter,  he  read  it  to  us  with 
the  air  of  a  cardinal. 

Dear  Evelyn, 

"  LEST  WE  FORGET." 

YeSy  I  know.  But  you  should  he  more 
careful.  Old  friends  like  us,  too.  Disgraceful, 
I  call  it.  To  have  been  unprepared  to  receive 
us  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  to  be 
actually  absent  from  home.  .  .  .  Well,  as 
Wordsworth  says,  that's  bent  it. 

When  I  tell  you  that,  in  the  belief  that  she 
ivas  to  enjoy  a  free  lunch,  my  beloved  yoke- 
fellow, who  is  just  now  very  hot  upon  economy, 
forewent  her  breakfast  and  arrived  upon  your 
threshold  faint  and  raveniyig,  you  will  conceive 
the  emotion  with  which  she  hailed  the  realisa- 
tion that  that  same  hunger  which  she  had 
encouraged  could  only  be  appeased  at  an  ex- 
pensive hotel. 

But  that  is  nothing. 

To  bless  your  married  life,  I  have  hustled 
a  valuable  internal  combustion  engine  over 
one  of  the  vilest  roads  in  Europe,  twice  risked 
a  life,  the  loss  of  which  would,  as  you  know, 
lower  half  the  flags  in  Bethnal  Green,  and 
postponed  many  urgent  and  far  more  de- 
serving calls  upon  my  electric  personality.  I 
was,  for  instance,  to  have  had  my  hair  cut. 

Worse. 

Upon  hearing  of  your  absence,  the  un- 
natural infidel  above  referred  to  charged  this 
to  my  account.  As  is  my  humble  wont,  I  bent 
my  head  to  the  storm,  strong  in  the  fearless 
confidence  that  France  is  France,  and  that, 
late  as  we  were,  the  ever-open  bar  would  not 
be  closed. 

"  Tell  me  more  of  yourself ,''  I  hear  you  say. 

That  may  not  be,  che-ild. 

For  one  thing,  that  venison  has  made  me 
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sleepy.  Secondly,  I  am  just  off  to  find  a  suit- 
able and  sheltered  grove,  within  sound  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  I  ynay  spend  an  hour  in 
meditation.    Thirdly,  I  live  for  others. 

Jonah  wayits  to  know  if  your  husband  can 
play  golf.  He  does,  of  course.  But  can  he  ? 
Your  dear  old  friend. 

Berry. 


ought   to   be  prosecuted.      Driving  about  the 

country  like  a  drunken  hornet.     Mercifully 

we  ivere  crawling.    Otherwise  .  .  .  I  tell  you, 

it  inade  my  b-b-blood  b-b-boil.      Not  at  the 

tiyne,  of  course. 

***** 

The  pine  woods  were  wholly  delightful. 
The   Hsp    of    the   wind    among   the 


P.S. — D'you  happen  to  know  who  owns  a 
large  grey  cabriolet  with  a  ''  G.B.''  plate  ?  I 
imagine  it  lives  at  Biarritz,     Any  way,  they 


branches,  the  faint  thunder  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  soft  sweet  atmosphere  showed  us  a  side 
of  Biarritz  which  w(^  should  have  been  sorry 
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to  miss.  By  rights,  if  music  and  perfume 
^lave  any  power,  we  should  have  fallen 
asleep.  The  air,  however,  prevented  us. 
Here  was  an  inspiriting  lullaby— a  sleeping- 
draught  laced  with  cordial.  We  plucked  the 
fruit  from  off  the  Tree  of  Drowsiness,  ate  it, 
and  felt  refreshed.  Kepose  went  by  the 
board.  We  left  the  cars  upon  the  road  and 
went  strolling.  .  .  . 

"  D'you   think   you   could   get   me   that 
^pray  f  "  said  Jill  suddenly. 


'•  *  Captaiu   jMaTibel's   compUments,  sir,  ami, 
Mrs.  A  dele  PleydeU  ^^as  the  last  to  drive  Piu;; 
'c  tliiuks  t'/fc  miiat  'ave  ^is  /ccf/.''  " 


In  my  cousin's  eyes  flora  have  only  to  be 
inaccessible  to  become  desirable.  Remem- 
bering this,  I  did  as  Berry  and  Jonah  were 
doing — stared  straight  ahead  and  hoped 
very  hard  that  she  was  not  speaking  to  me. 

"  Boy  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear  ?  " 

'*  D'you  think  you  could  .  .  .  ?  " 

By  the  time  I  had  torn  my  trousers, 
strained  my  right  shoulder,  sworn  three 
times,    and   ruined  the  appearance  of   my 
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favourite  brogues,  the  others  were  out  of 
sight. 

"  Thanks  awfully,  Boy.  You  are  good  to 
me.  And  that'll  look  lovely  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  worst  of  it  is,  this  stuff  wilts 
almost  at  once." 

"  Seems  almost  a  shame  to  have  picked 
it,"  I  said  grimly,  "  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  does  really,"  Jill  agreed.  *'  Never 
mind,"  she  added  cheerfully,  slipping  an 
arm  through  mine.    ''  It  was  my  fault." 

Subduing  a  desire  to  lie  down  on  my  back 
and  scream,  I  relighted  my  pipe,  and  we 
strolled  forward. 

A  country  walk  with  Jill  is  never  dull. 

To  do  the  thing  comfortably,  you  should 
be  followed  by  a  file  of  pioneers  in  marching 
order,  a  limbered  w^aggon,  and  a  portable 
pond.  Before  we  had  covered  another  two 
hundred  yards,  I  had  collected  three  more 
sprays,  two  ferns,  and  a  square  foot  of  moss 
— the  latter,  much  to  the  irritation  of  its 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  refused  to 
evacuate  their  homes  and  therefore  accom- 
panied us.  I  drew  the  line  at  frogs,  on  the 
score  of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  when  we 
met  one  about  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp, 
it  was  a  very  near  thing.  Finally,  against 
my  advice,  my  cousin  stormed  a  bank, 
caught  her  foot  in  an  invisible  wire,  and  fell 
flat  upon  her  face. 

"  There  now  !  "  I  cried  testily,  dropping 
our  spoils  and  scrambling  to  her  assistance. 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  hurt,"  she  cried,  getting 
upon  her  feet.  **  Not  a  scrap.  And — and 
don't  be  angry  with  me,  Boy.  Jonah's  been 
cross  all  day.  He  savs  my  skirt  is  too  short. 
And  it  isn't,  is  it  ?  "" 

"  Not  when  you  don't  fall  down,"  said  I. 
'*  At  least — well,  it  is  rather,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Jill  put  her  feet  together  and  drew  the 
cloth  close  about  her  silk  stockings.  It  fell, 
perhaps,  two  inches  below  her  knees.  For 
a  moment  she  regarded  the  result.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  me  and  put  her  head  on  one 
side.  ... 

I  have  grown  up  with  Jill.  I  have  seen 
her  in  habits,  in  ball-dresses,  in  dressing- 
gowns.  I  have  seen  her  hair  up,  and  I  have 
seen  it  tumbled  about  her  shoulders.  I 
have  seen  her  grave,  and  I  have  seen  her 
gay.  I  have  seen  her  on  horseback,  and  I 
have  seen  her  asleep.  But  never  in  all  my 
life  shall  I  forget  the  picture  which  at  this 
moment  she  made. 

One  thick  golden  tress,  shaken  loose  by 
her  fall,  lay  curling  down  past  the  bloom 
of  her  cheek  on  to  her  shoulder.  The  lights 
in  it  blazed.  From  beneath  the  brim  of  her 


small  tight-fitting  hat  her  great  grave  eyes 
held  mine  expectantly.  The  stars  in  them 
seemed  upon  the  edge  of  dancing.  Her 
heightened  colour,  the  poise  of  her  shapely 
head,  the  parted  lips  lent  to  that  exquisite 
face  the  air  of  an  elf.  All  the  sweet  grace  of 
a  child  was  welling  out  of  her  maidenhood. 
Her  apple-green  frock  fitted  the  form  of  a 
shepherdess.  Her  pretty  grey  legs  and  tiny 
feet  were  those  of  a  fairy.  Its  very  artless- 
ness  trebled  the  attraction  of  her  pose. 
Making  his  sudden  way  between  the  boughs, 
the  sun  flung  a  warm  bar  of  light  athwart 
her  white  throat  and  the  fallen  curl.  Nature 
was  honouring  her  darling.  It  was  the 
accolade. 

I  could  have  sworn  that  behind  me  some- 
body breathed  "  Madonna  !  "  but  although 
I  swung  round  and  peered  into  the  bushes, 
I  could  see  no  one.  , 

*'  When  you've  quite  done,"  said  Jill. 

Clearly  she  had  noticed  nothing. 

I  returned  to  my  cousin. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it's  too  short.  Just  a 
shade.  As  for  you,  you're  much  too  sweet 
altogether.  Something'll  have  to  be  done 
about  it.  You'll  be  stolen  by  fairies,  or 
translated,  or  inveigled  into  an  engagement, 
or  something." 

Jill  let  her  dress  go  and  flung  her  arms 
round  my  neck. 

'*  You  and  Berry  and  Jonah,"  she  said, 

"  are  far  too  sweet  to  me.    And Oh, 

I  can  see  myself  in  your  eye.  Boy.  I  can 
really."  For  a  moment  she  stared  at  the 
reflection.  "  I  don't  think  I  look  very  nice," 
she  added  gravely.  "  However  ..."  She 
kissed  me  abstractedly  and  started  to  fix 
the  tress  errant.  "  If  Jonah  asks  you,  don't 
say  it's  too  short.  It's  not  good  for  him. 
I'll  have  it  lengthened  all  right." 

For  the  second  time  I  began  to  relight  my 
pipe.  ... 

After  examining  the  scene  of  her  downfall, 
the  witch  caught  at  a  slip  of  a  bough  and 
swung  herself  athletically  to  the  top  of  the 
bank.  Thence  she  turned  a  glowing  face 
in  my  direction. 

"  No,  I  shan't,  after  all,"  she  announced. 
"  It's  much  too  convenient." 

Twenty  minutes  later  we  reached  the 
point  from  which  we  had  set  out. 

Adele  was  awaiting  us  with  Ping 

As  soon  as  we  saw  her — • 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  cried  Jill.  "  I  quite 
forgot  you  were  married.  You  ought  to 
have  been  with  Adele."  She  ran  to  the 
car.  "Adele  darling,  what  do  you  think 
of  me  ?" 
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"  I  am  blind,"  said  Adele,  "  with  jealousy. 
Anyone  would  be.  And  now  jump  in.  Berry 
has  taken  the  others  to  look  at  La  Barre, 
and  we're  to  follow  them." 

Such  of  the  landscape  as  I  was  bearing 
was  thereupon  bestowed  in  the  boot,  I 
followed  my  cousin  into  the  car,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour.  Here  we  left  Ping  beside  Pong,  and 
proceeded  to  join  three  figures  on  the 
horizon,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  temper 
of  a  fretful  sea. 

As  we  tramped  heavily  over  the  shingle — 

*'  You're  not  cross  with  me^  Adele  ?  " 

]|  Why  should  I  be,  darling  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,"  panted  Jill,  "  I've 
known  him  so  long,  and  he's  still  so  exactly 
the  same,  that  I  can't  always  remember " 

"  That  he's  not  your  property  ?  "  said  my 
wife.   "  But  he  is,  and  always  will  be." 

Jill  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"  But  he's  yours,"  she  said. 

Adele  laughed  lightly. 

*'  Subjects  marry,  of  course,"  she  said, 
smiling,  "  but  they've  only  one  queen." 

Which,  I  think,  was  uncommon  handsome. 

Any  way,  I  kissed  her  slight  fingers.  .  .  . 

As  we  reached  our  companions—^ 

"  I  could  stay  here  for  ever,"  said  Berry. 
"  Easily.  But  I'm  not  going  to.  The  wind 
annoys  me,  and  the  sea's  not  what  it  was 
before  the  War." 

"  How  can  you  ?  "  said  Daphne.  She 
stretched  out  a  pointing  arm.  "  Just  look 
at  that  one — that  great  big  fellow.  It  must 
be  the  ninth  wave." 

"  Nothing  to  the  York  Ham — I  mean 
the  Welsh  Harp — on  a  dirty  night,"  replied 
her  husband.  "  Why,  I  remember  once.  ..." 

In  the  confusion  of  a  precipitate  retreat 
before  the  menace  of  the  roller,  the  reminis- 
cence was  lost. 

It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  spectacle. 

There  was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  the 
everlasting  battle  between  the  river  and  the 
Atlantic  was  being  fought  with  long  swift 
spasms  of  unearthly  fury.  Continually 
recurring,  shock,  mellay  and  rally  over- 
lapped, attack  and  repulse  were  inextric- 
ably mingled,  the  very  lulls  between  the 
paroxysms  were  big  with  wrath.  There  was 
a  point,  too,  where  the  river's  bank  became 
coast-line,  a  blunt  corner  of  land,  which 
seemed  to  exasperate  the  sea  out  of  all 
reason.  A  stiff  breeze  abetting  them,  the 
gigantic  waves  crashed  upon  it  with  a  con- 
cussion that  shook  the  air.  All  the  royal  rage 
of  Ocean  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  this 
little  prominence.    The  latter*s  indifference 


appeared  to  aggravate  its  assailant.   Majesty 
was  in  a  tantrum. 

With  the  exception  of  Berry,  we  could 
have  watched  the  display  till,  as  they  say, 
the  cows  come  home.  My  brother-in-law, 
however,  felt  differently.  "^  The  wind  was 
offending  him. 

After  a  violent  denunciation  of  this 
element — - 

"  Besides,"  he  added,  "  we  ought  to  be 
getting  back.  It's  nearly  half-past  three, 
and  if  we're  to  avoid  the  playground  of  the 
Tanks  and  return  by  Bidache,  we  shall  be 
longer  upon  the  road." 

"  Well,  you  go  on,"  said  Daphne.  "  Ask 
AdMe  nicely,  first,  if  she'll  take  my  place, 
and  then  if  she  minds  starting  now." 

Berry  uncovered  and  turned  to  my  wife. 

"  Fair  lady,"  he  said, 

''The  vay  ith  long,  the  vind  ith  cold, 
It  maheth  me  feel  infernal  old." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Adele  hurriedly,  "  but 
I've  left  my  purse  at  home.  Try  my 
husband." 

Berry  put  on  his  hat,  cocked  it,  and  turned 
to  me. 

"  D'you  want  a  thick  ear  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  Or  will  you  go  quietly  ?  " 

"  A  little  more,"  I  retorted,  "  and  you 
ride  in  the  dickey." 

Ten  minutes  later  Pong  was  sailing  into 
the  outskirts  of  Bayonne. 

To  emerge  from  the  town  upon  the  Bris- 
cous  road  proved  unexpectedly  hard.  The 
map  insisted  that  we  should  essay  a  dark 
entry,  by  the  side  of  which  a  forbidding 
notice-board  dared  us  to  come  on.  .  .  . 
Adele  and  I  pored  over  the  print,  while 
out  of  our  bickering  Berry  plucked  such 
instructions  as  his  fancy  suggested,  and, 
alternately  advancing  and  retiring,  cruised 
to  and  fro  about  a  gaunt  church.  After  a 
while  we  began  to  ask  people,  listen  care- 
fully to  their  advice,  thank  them  effusively, 
and  then  demonstrate  to  one  another  that 
they  were  certainly  ignorant  and  2)robably 
hostile. 

At  length— 

**  How  many  times,"  inquired  Berry, 
'^  did  they  walk  round  Jericho  before  the 
walls  went  1  " 

''  Thirteen,  I  think,"  said  Adele.  "  Why  1 " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  was  the  reply.  "  Only, 
if  you  aren't  quick,  we  shall  have  this 
church  down.    Besides,  I'm  getting  giddy." 

"  Then  show  some  initiative,"  I  retorted. 

''  Eight,"  said  Berry,  darting  up  a  side- 
street. 

Calling  upon  him  to  stop,  Adele  and  I 
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fought  for  the  map.  ...  A  sudden  lurch 
to  the  left  flung  us  into  the  corner,  whence, 
before  we  had  recovered  our  equilibrium, 
a  violent  swerve  to  the  right  returned  us 
pell-mell.  At  last,  in  response  to  our  menaces, 
Berry  slowed  up  before  a  signpost. 

Its  legend  was  plain. 

BRISCOUS  10 

We  stared  at  it  in  silence.  Then  we  stared 
at  one  another.  Finally  we  stared  at  Berry. 
The  latter  spread  out  his  hands  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  Instinct,"  he  said.  "  Just  instinct.  It's 
very  wonderful.  Hereditary,  of  course. 
One  of  my  uncles  was  a  water-waste  pre- 
venter. With  the  aid  of  a  cricket-bat  and 
a  false  nose,  he  could  find  a  swamp  upon 
an  empty  stomach.  They  tried  him  once, 
for  fun,  at  a  garden-party.  Nobody  could 
understand  the  host's  uneasiness  until, 
amid  a  scene  of  great  excitement,  my  uncle 
found  the  cesspool  under  the  refreshment 
marquee." 

Eventually  we  persuaded  him  to  proceed. 

For  a  while  the  going  was  poor,  but  after 
we  had  passed  Briscous  all  cause  for  com- 
plaint vanished.  Not  only  was  the  surface 
of  the  road  as  good  as  new,  but  the  way 
itself  was  winsome.  The  main  road  to 
Peyrehorade  could  not  compare  with  it.  At 
every  twist  and  turn — and  there  were  many 
' — some  fresh  attraction  confronted  us  The 
countryside,  shy  of  the  great  highways, 
crept  very  close.  We  slipped  up  lanes,  ran 
side  by  side  with  brooks,  brushed  by  snug 
cottages.  Dingles  made  bold  to  share  with 
us  their  shelter,  hill-tops  their  sweet  pros- 
pects, hamlets  their  quiet  content. 

An  amazing  sundown  set  our  cup  brim- 
ming. 

That  this  might  run  over,  Bidache  itself 
gave  us  a  chateau — ruined,  desolate,  and 
superb.  There  is  a  stateliness  of  which 
Death  holds  the  patent :  and  then,  again, 
Time  can  be  kind  to  the  dead.  What  Death 
had  given,  Time  had  magnified.  Years  had 
added  to  the  grey  walls  a  peace,  a  dignity, 
a  charm,  such  as  they  never  knew  while 
they  were  kept.  The  grave  beauty  of  the 
place  was  haunting.  We  passed  on  reluc- 
tantly. .  .  , 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  ran  into 
Peyrehorade. 

Here  Adele  relieved  my  brother-in-law 
and,  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  late 
tea,  made  the  most  of  the  daylight. 

Eighty  minutes  later  we  slid  into  Pau. 

As  we  swept  up  the  drive  of  our  villa — • 

"  Well,"  said  Berry,  "  I  must  confess  it's 
been  a  successful  day.  If  we'd  lunched  with 
Evelyn,  we  should  have  missed  that  venison, 
and  if  the  main  road  hadn't  been  vile, 
we  should  have  missed  Bidache.  Indeed, 
provided  no  anti-cliniax  is  furnished  by  the 
temperature  of  the  bath-water,  I  think  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves." 

Adele  and  I  agreed  enthusiastically. 

Falcon  met  us  in  the  hall  with  a  note  and 
a  telephone  message. 

The  first  was  from  Mrs.  Swetecote. 

Dearest  Daphne, 

How  awful  of  you  !  Never  mind.  1 
know  how  terribly  easy  it  is  to  forget.  And 
now  you  must  come  over  to  us  instead.  Falcon 
insisted  that  you  would  wish  us  to  have  lunch, 
so  we  did — a  jolly  good  one,  too.  And  Jach 
smoked  one  of  Berry's  cigars,  and,  of  course, 
we  both  .lost  our  hearts  to  Nobby.  In  fact,  we 
made  ourselves  thoroughly  at  home. 
Your   loving 

Evelyn, 

P.S. — Try  and  find  out  who's  staying  at 
Pau  with  a  blue  all-weather  coupe.  They 
went  by  us  to-day  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Fortunately  we  were  going  dead  slow,  so  it 
was  all  fight.   But  they  ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  second  was  from  Jonah. 

As  rendered  by  Falcon,  it  ran  : — 

*'  Captain  Mansel's  compliments,  sir,  and, 
as  Mrs.  Adele  Pleydell  was  the  last  to  drive 
Ping,  'e  thinks  she  must  'ave  'is  key.  .  .  . 
And  as  Love's  the  honly  thing  as  laughs 
at  locksmiths,  sir,  will  you  kindly  return 
this  forthwith.  ...  I  asked  Captain 
Mansel  where  'e'd  like  you  to  meet  'im,  sir, 
but  'e  said  youd  know.'' 

From  Pau  to  La  Barre  is  seventy  miles— 
as  near  as  *'  demmit." 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  apjwar  in  thr  next  mmbpr. 


Lieut.  C.  A.  Kershaw,  R.X.  Lieut.  Eyres,  R.N". 

A    MAN-AND-BALL    TACKLE.      NOTE    THE    TACKLER's    RIGHT    HAND    ON    THE     BALL, 


THE    TACKLE    IN 
RUGBY    FOOTBALL 


By    E.    H.    D.    SEWELL 

Photogra])hs  hy  "  The  Motor  Owner,'''' 


I   HAVE  been  reading  the  Laws  of  the 
Game  of   Football  as  played  by  the 
Rugby  Football  Union,  to  give  them 
their  full  title.     Among  them,    under  the 
heading     Glossary   of    terms,    I   find    the 
following  : — 

.  "A  tackle  is  when  the  holder  of  the  ball 
is  held  by  one  or  more  players  of  the  opposite 
s^ide,  so  that  he  cannot  at  any  moment, 
while  he  is  so  held,  pass  or  play  it." 

Note. — When  a  player  is  tackled  with 
the  ban,  it  can  only  be  brought  into  play 
With  the  foot  ;     but  if  a  player  carrying 


the  ball  be  thrown  or  knocked  over  (but 
not  tackled),  and  the  ball  touches  the  ground, 
he  may,  nevertheless,  get  up  with  it  and 
continue  his  run  or  pass  it." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  players, 
and  referees,  and  football  ''  nations,"  as  to 
what  a  tackle  really  is,  or  whether  a  player 
has  or  has  not  been  tackled  ?  Why  is  there 
a  note  at  all  to  the  definition  of  a  tackle  ? 
Why  is  not  the  note  part  of  th-e  definition, 
and  what,  may  be  asked,  is  the  procedure 
when  the  ball,  in  the  case  of  the  thrown  oi 
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knocked-over,  but  not  tackled,  player,  does 
not  touch  tiie  ground  ? 

In  this  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  lay  down 
the  law  on  the  subject,  since,  as  I  have 
stated  in  my  recently  published  book 
*'  Eugby  Football  Up-to-Date,"  "  unanimity 
will  never,  and  can  never,  be  reached  in 
this  matter.  If  the  law  relating  to  the  tackle 
was  to  be  differently  worded  to-morrow, 
there  would  still  be  dissentients  !  " 

I  have  not  changed  my  mind  since  writing 
those  words.  So  that  here  I  propose  only 
to  discuss  the  tackle,  weighing  up  the  pros^ 
and  cons  of  a  subject  which  arises  almost 
every  season ^  giving  birth  in  some  cases  to 


ball  may  only  be  brought  into  play  again 
with  the  foot. 

As  this  paper  is  likely  to  be  read  by  some 
beginners,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  as  I  do 
in  my  book,  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
tackle,  and  that  is  by  going  hard  at  the  knees 
of  the  man  with  the  ball,  keeping  your  eyes 
open  and  bringing  him  down  with  you.  No 
tackier  can  be  gentle  ;  he  must  go  hard.  The 
best  advice  on  the  subject  I  ever  heard  was 
from  E.  H.  Dasent,  who  "  made  "  Bedford 
School  Rugby  football,  and  that  was  :  "  Crash 
at  him."  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  very  able  tactician  A.  D.  Stoop  when, 
as  in  a  recent  publication,  he  writes  :    "  Ifc 
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heated  argument,  in  none  to  decided  agree- 
ment. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  kinds 
of  tackle  in  the  game  of  Rugby  football  : 
(a)  where  the  defender  goes  hard  for  his 
man  about  the  latter's  knees  in  order  to 
bring  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  about  the  state  of  affairs 
whereby  the  game  can  be  restarted  only  by 
the  ball  being  played  with  the  foot  ;  or 
(h)  where  the  defender  or  defenders  effect 
what  is  known  as  the  smothering  or  man-and- 
ball  tackle — ^that  is,  they  grasp  the  man  who 
is  carrying  the  ball  and  so  pinion  him  that 
he  "  cannot  at  any  moment,  while  he  is 
so  held,  pass  or  play  it."    Here,  again,  the 


is  easy  enough  to  learn  how  to  tackle,  and 
that  without  assistance.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  large  sack  stuffed  with  straw 
and  a  plot  of  ground  not  too  hard."  But,  in 
spite  of  this  easiness,  the  same  writer,  who 
was,  in  his  best  day,  one  of  the  finest  side- 
ways tacklers  the  higher  football  ever  knew, 
says^  about  the  game  in  1920-2T,  in  the  same 
article  :  "  But  few  teams  could  boast  that 
the  majority  of  their  forwards  were  able  to 
tackle  " 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  learn 
how  to  tackle.  Indeed,  for  those  who  do 
not  take  to  it  naturally,  rather  after  the 
fashion  of  the  high-class  bowler  who  is  born 
and  not  made,  tackling  is  almost  the  most 
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difficult  part  of  Rugby  football.  The  most 
difficult  things  to  do  well  are  dribbling 
followed  by  the  three  kinds  of  kicking, 
but  a  very  narrow  margin  divides  them 
from  tackhng.  There  were  men  playing  for 
England  last  season  who  were  quite  moderate 
tacklers,  and  throughout  first-class  club 
and  county  football  probably  tackhng  was 
the  one  branch  of  the  game  w^hich  was  never 


surrounding  it.  The  word  "  tackle  "  is 
itself  a  misnomer.  When  Rugby  men 
talk  about  a  jjlayer  ''  tackhng  "  another, 
they  mean  bringing  him  down,  the  tackier 
not  necessarily  holding  the  ball.  The  old 
definition  "held,"  i.e.  four  hands  on  the 
ball,  was  much  clearer.  Pubhc  school 
sayings  and  words  stick.  At  school  we 
used  to  talk  of   "  collaring,"   and    not  of 


Graham  Davies  (Wales  and  Guy's). 

A    FLTING    **  hip-high"    TACKLE, 


Bekker  (Guy's  and  the  ttouin;. 


at  SO  low  an  ebb  as  it  was  in  1920-21, 
except  during  the  black  period  preceding  the 
New  Zealand  visit  of  1905.  Take  them 
as  a  whole,  schoolboys  have  been  very 
weak  tacklers  of  recent  years,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  this  is  so,  for  there 
is  no  dearth  of  the  requisite  pluck  and 
grit   at   our   public   schools. 

But   to    return   to   the    law   relating   to 
tackhng    and     the    diversity    of    opinion 


"  tackhng,"  and  the  meaning  was,  and  is, 
that  a  man  was  tackled  as  soon  as  he  was 
'*  collared,"  even  though  such  arresting 
of  his  progress  had  not  been  achieved  by 
seizing  the  collar  end  of  his  vile  body. 

Now,  in  parts  of  the  South-West  and 
Wales  the  whistle  is  rarely  heard  w^hen  a 
man  is  "  collared  "  in  the  pubUc  school 
sense.  Watch  an  English  or  Scots  schoolboy 
in  his  first  match,  or  one  of  his  first  matches. 
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against  a  Welsh  side.  Having  "  collared  " 
his  man  and  brought  him  down  definitely 
and  thoroughly,  in  form  or  house -match 
fashion,  the  boy  at  once  lets  go,  and  sees 
him  either  pass  or  get  up  and  go  on  !  Thus, 
as  things  are,  no  schoolboy  has  much  chance 
against  a  Western  or  Welsh  side,  or  a 
Western  or  Welsh  referee.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  few  Welsh  or  Western  club  sides 
phiy  on  a  London  ground  under  a  London 
referee  without  feehng  afterwards  that  they 
have  been  robbed.  I  am  not  suggesting 
which  is  right,  only  pointing  out  that  such 
diversity  of  ruling  on  the  present  definition 
of  a  tackle  exists — as  no  player  in  first-class 
Rugby  can  deny — and  that  it  cannot  be 
good  for  the  game,  which,  to  tell  the  plain 
truth,  has  got  beyond  the  powers  of  a  single 
official  to  control,  especially  if  on  either  side 
any  attempt  is  made  to  "  best  "  him. 

The  authorities  have  for  long  been  well 
aware  of  this  vital 
diversity  of 
opinion.  Solid 
attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring 
referees  into  line, 
but  it  must  be  said 
that  there  have 
been  also  some 
rather  half-hearted 
attempts  osten- 
sibly in  the  same 
direction.  The 
following  facts 
'prove  the  diversity 
of  which  I  have 
written.  The 
London  Society  of 
Rugby  Football 
Union  Referees, 
which,  whatever 
its  faults,  is  a 
progressive  society, 
always  alive  to  the 
best  interests  of 
the  game,  has  often 
discussed  the  tackle 
Its  agreed  inter- 
pretation is  that 
a  player,  to  be  con- 
sidered "tackled," 
must  be  held  by 
an  opponent  or 
opponents  in  such 
a  manner  that  for 
an  appreciable 
moment  he  can 
neither    pass   nor 


play  the  ball ;  or,  if  he  has  been  brought 
down  by  the  legs  or  ankles,  he  must  fall 
with  the  ball  underneath  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  same  appHes.  At  the 
International  Referees  Meeting  of  March  19, 
1920,  their  suggested  interpretation  for 
general  adoption  by  all  referees  w^as 
worded  :  "  If  a  player  is  brought  down, 
or  '  collared,'  by  the  legs  or  ankles, 
and  falls  with  his  arms  clear,  he  can  pass 
the  ball,  even  though  it  has  touched  the 
ground,  or  can  put  it  over  the  goal-line 
and  score  a  try  if  brought  down  just  outside." 
Now,  note  the  voting  on  this.  Leicester- 
shire, Cumberland,  Durham,  Devon  and 
Gloucestershire's  delegates  voted  for,  but 
the  Somerset  and  Welsh  representatives 
voted  against.  The  Welsh  Rugby  Union 
Secretary,  W.  E.  Rees,  pointed  out  that  the 
International  Board  had  decided  on  the 
Welsh  view,  which  is  in  the  opposite  sense, 


AN  ALMOST  PERFECT  TACKLE 
HAND-OFF.   TO  BE  QU 


,  THE  TACKT.ER  HAVING  DIVED  UNDER  THE  RUNNER's 
ITE  PERFECT,  IT  SHOULD  BE  A  LITTLE  LOWER. 
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and  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Welsh 
Union's  handbook. 

The  curious  part  of  this  view  is  that 
though  the  Welsh  Union's  interpretation 
of  this  rule  is  stricter  than  that  of  the  Rugby 
Football  Union,  in  practice  Welsh  referees 
are  less  strict  on  this  particular  point. 

The  meeting  of  March  19,  1920,  decided 
that  the  London  Society  should  ask  the 
Rugby  Football  Union  for  an  opinion 
whether  the  Welsh  interpietation  was  in 
accordance  with  the  International  Board's 
reading  of  the  rule.  This  was  done,  but 
the  Rugby  Union  stated  they  could  not 
deal  with  it,  as  they  had  not  a  copy  of  the 
Welsh  handbook,  but  that  they  considered 
that  the  tackle  was  covered  by  the  Inter- 
national Board's  circular. 

A  copy  of  the  Welsh  Union's  interpreta- 
tion was  sent,  therefore,  to  the  Rugby  Union, 
and  the  reply  was  received,  four  days 
later,  that  at  their  next  meeting  the  Laws 
Committee  would  consider  the  point.  That 
is  the  last  that  the  London  Society  of  Rugby 


^Football  Union 
Referees  has 
heard  of  this  im- 
portant matter. 
Under  such 
circumstances, 
diversity  of 
opinion  is  hkely 
to  continue  in- 
definitely ! 

As  a  purely 
personal  opinion, 
I  can  see  no  justi- 
fication for  the 
Welsh  interpreta- 
tion.  If  it  is 
sound,  then  the 
old  rule  might 
have  been  left 
unaltered.  It 
ran  :  "  When  the 
ball  in  a  player's 
possession 
touches  the 
ground,  it  must 
be  brought  into 
play  with  the 
foot."  I  imagine 
there  was  less 
difference  of 
opinion  under 
that  than  under 
the  existing  rule. 
I  hope  some  day 
to  see  a  Somerset 
referee  "  doing  "  a  Devon  v.  Gloucester 
match  in  the  final  of  the  South- Western 
Section  of  the  County  Championship,  when, 
before  kick-off,  there  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  not  more  than  a  point  between  the 
two  sides.  Such  a  prospect  is  not  without 
promise. 

Finally,  as  concerns  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  tackle.  I  had  often  seen  a  player  pick 
up  the  ball  which  a  "  tackled  "player  had  put 
down  (as  obhged  to  do  by  the  law)  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  into  play  with  the  foot, 
and  wondered  why  such  an  obviously  unfair 
procedure  was  never  properly  penahsed. 
Last  season  this  matter  was  brought  to 
a  head  when  A.  J.  TroUope  jjenahsed 
United  Hospitals'  players  in,  I  beheve, 
matches  against  both  Universities.  The 
London  Society  agreed  with  their  hon. 
secretary's  view,  and  on  the  matter  being 
referred  to  the  Rugby  Union,  the  result 
was  the  new  Law  11,  section  p — of  which 
few  players  were  aware  in  October,  1920 — 
which    empowers    the    referee    to    penalise 


F.  W.  Reitz  (Guy's). 
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any  player  who  "  picks  up  the  ball  after 
a  tackled  player  has  put  it  down  in  order 
that  it  may  be  played  with  the  foot."  This 
is  a  very  good  ruling,  which  cannot  be  too 
strictly  upheld  by  referees. 

When  the  Laws  Committee  next  sits,  it 
might  with  advantage  consider  the  case  of 
the  player  "  tackled  "  in  in-goal  and  ^'  held 
up."  In  such  a  position  no  tackled  player 
wants  to  "  pass  or  play  it."  How,  then, 
can  a  player  ever  be  considered  ''  tackled  " 
in  in-goal  when  he  is  "  held  up  "  ?  Such 
circumstances  approximate  to  a  coujf)  nul. 
I  leave  the  grave  and  reverend  seigneurs 
of  the  Rugby  game  to  unravel  the  knot  which 
is  presented  by  this  picture  of  an  attacking 
side  which  has  crossed  a  goal-hne,  ball  in 
hand,  but  has  not  scored  a  try,  and  of  a 
defending  side  which  has  had  its  defence 
beaten  and  its  line  crossed  by  a  player,  ball 
in  hand,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  not 
lost  three  points  by  such  a  defeat.  Let  them 
mete  out  good  justice  to  both  sides  in  such 
circumstances  1 

As  evidence,  in  conclusion,  of  the  need  for 
unanimity  of  view^  among  referees  concerning 
the  tackle,  the  specific  instance  of  Scotland's 
try  in  the  match  against  Wales  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1920  may  be  mentioned  in  some 
detail.  The  Welsh  were  near  Scotland's 
25-line,  and  the  ball  reaching  J.  Shea, 
one  of  the  Welsh  centres,  as  he  was 
facing  his  own  line,  he  was  simultaneously 
engaged  and  hustled  by  some  quick-breaking 
Scots  forwards,  one  of  whom  tackled  him 
(still  facing  his  own  goal)  in  such  a  manner 
as  entirely  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
law  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
Except  that  it  may  just  have  been  possible 
for  Shea  to  have  dropped  the  ball  to  bring 
it  into  play  again  "  with  the  foot,"  he  w^as 
literally  so  held  that  he  could  not  at  any 
moment,  while  so  held,  "  pass  or  play  "  it. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  said  in  Shea's 
favour  that  Law  6  enjoins  a  player  who  is 
tackled  that  he  must  at  once  put  the  ball 
"  fairly  down  between  him  and  his  oppo- 
nents' goal  hne."  So  that  in  the  present 
case  Shea  stands  absolved  of  any  charge  of 
not  dropping  the  ball  as  required  by  the  law 
relating  to  the  tackle,  since  he  was  so  held 
that  he  could  not  turn  to  put  it  down  as 
required  by  Law^  6. 

Now,  it  happened  that  while  he  was  held 
as  in  a  ^dce,  another  opponent  snatched  the 
ball  from  his  grasp  and  went  of!  with  it, 
subsequent  passing  of  the  ball  directly  after 
this   snatching  ending  in   Scotland's   only 


try  in  the  match.  That  try  was,  I  maintain, 
invalid,  because  the  ball  had  not  been 
brought  into  play  again  "  by  the  foot." 
Thus  a  vital  law  of  the  game  was  openly 
disregarded  in  an  International  match,  wit- 
nessed by  hundreds  of  schoolboys,  without 
a  single  official  protest  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. How%  when  such  things  are  done 
coram  popido,  can  the  laws  of  the  game  be  as 
strong  and  as  decisive  as  they  should  be  for 
the  game  to  remain  a  game  worth  playing  ? 

The  "  by  the  foot. "  quahfying  portion 
of  the  law  is  eminently  sensible,  as  well  as 
necessary.  The  game  is,  after  all,  "  foot  " 
ball,  and,  within  wise  limits,  the  more 
"  foot  "  work  which  legislation  can  enforce, 
the  better  for  the  sport  of  Rugby  football. 
Many  of  its  votaries  (retired  ones,  it  is  true) 
are  apt  to  gird  at  the  excess  of  hand-ball 
now  seen  in  a  dry-ball  match  between  two 
first-class  teams,  as  it  is.  Hence  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  referee  who  gives  the  benefit 
of  whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  his  own 
mind  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  I  have  quoted, 
to  the  player  who  uses  hands  in  preference 
to  feet  (especially  where  the  law  specifi- 
cally lays  down  that  "  foot  "  work  is  a  sine 
qua  non),  is  adjudicating  in  the  best  interests 
of  Rugby  football.  Year  after  year  I  see 
glaring  instances  of  a  referee's — not  the 
player's — disregard  of  this  important  sequel 
to  the  tackle.  It  is  in  this  case  the  referee, 
and  not  the  player,  who  is  most  to  blame. 
In  the  excitement  of  a  game  in  which  speed 
of  action  is  the  basis  of  the  contract,  we 
cannot  fairly  blame  the  player  for  attempting 
(so  long  as  there  is  no  unfairness  in  his  act) 
to  do  a  thing  to  "  carry  on  "  at  top  speed  in 
the  quickest  way,  which  is  with  his  hands. 
But  we  can,  and  must,  blame  the  referee, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  impartial  and  not  to 
care  how  fast  or  slow  the  game  is  played, 
provided  it  is  played  fairly  and  according 
to,  at  any  rate,  its  fundamental  law^s,  if 
a  fundamental  law  is  callously  broken  un- 
checked under  his  very  nose. 

The  unfortunate  part  is,  of  course,  that  in 
such  a  case  as  that  which  I  have  quoted,  the 
sufferer — Wales  in  this  case — cannot  protest 
officially  without  laying  themselves  open 
to  a  charge  of  grumbling  when  (?  because) 
beaten.  The  gainer  is  never  fikely  to  protest, 
because  what  is  done  is  done,  and,  after  all, 
the  referee  was  there  to  stop  what  happened, 
if  it  was  ultra  vires.  And  thus  vital  laws  are 
annually  broken,  and  presumably  will  be 
to  the  end  of  time,  and  nothing  is  said  or 
done. 


WHEN    THE   GODS 
SMILED 
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SLSSINBUKY. 
It  was  one  of  those  villages  that 
look  down  primly  from  a  hill  upon 
a  painted  map  of  chequered  fields,  massed 
woods,  and  clustered  roofs  and  distant  sky- 
Knes — the  fair  panorama  of  England  that 
surrounded  it.  Only  in  the  spirit  of  its  small 
community  was  it  model.  In  all  else — 
structure,  position,  sanitation  —  it  was 
picturesque.  It  dared  to  be  almost  feudal, 
so  isolated  was  it  from  the  contaminating 
World  by  that  steep  hill  whereon  coal  carts 
stopped  diagonally  across  the  road.  Even 
motocrats  and  the  lorries  of  commerce  went 
round  it. 

But  it  was  a  benevolent  feudahsm, 
wherein  each  tiny  class — the  whole  com- 
munity numbered  under  four  hundred 
souls — depended  frankly  upon  each  other 
tiny  class  for  an  exchange  of  benefits  and 
services,  and  merged  as  frankly  in  all 
social  obligations  for  the  common  weal. 

Thus  Jonah  Burridge,  who  laboured  for 
a  wage  at  clean  white  hurdles  and  barrel 
hoops  of  shaven  chestnut  laths,  bowled 
continuously  through  the  three  cricket 
matches,  while  Major  Flood,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  only  fielded  in  the  rougher  grass. 
Ralph  Gillham,  a  hewer  at  the  stone  quarry, 
coached  the  football  team  ;  and  Miss  Haven, 
who  sold  stamps  and  imported  sweetmeats 
in  the  cottage  with  the  crooked  roof, 
organised  the  concert  and  the  Christmas- 
tree  and  about  four  minor  functions  at  the 
parish  room  ;  while  the  Misses  Lucerne,  to 
whom  she  paid  rent,  were  content  to  supply 
the  crockery  on  her  demand. 

Thus  the  seasons  with  their  rhythmical 
variations  found  each  one  provided  for 
appropriately ;  in  summer  this  man  in 
authority  who  in  winter  was  satisfied  to 
serve  ;  in  spring  that  woman  taking  orders 
loyally  who  in  autumn  commanded.     An 


ideal  regime  in  ideal  surroundings.  But  from 
winter  to  summer  and  back  to  winter  again 
Mrs.  Archie  Spirrell  edited  the  parish 
magazine. 

For  Mrs.  Archie  Spirrell  was  literary.  She 
was  also  charming,  with  that  dainty  com- 
pleteness— almost  an  old  maid's  complete- 
ness in  little  niceties  of  personal  adornment 
— of  a  woman  of  forty-five  who  has 
graduated  in  marriage  and  yet  been  left 
her  individuality.  Mr.  Archie  Spirrell  had 
also  left  her  the  wherewithal  to  dress  in 
exact  hamiony  with  her  complexion,  which 
was  becomingly  bright  upon  the  cheek- 
bones, and  as  befitted  her  black  hair,  which 
was  always  delightfully  brushed  back  about 
her  ears  and  just  sufiiciently  loose  and 
glossy  at  the  parting  on  the  side  —  a 
coquettish  parting. 

Just  the  sort  of  woman,  of  gifted  maturity, 
whom  Helen  Flood  would  idolise.  And 
more.  The  sort  of  woman  who  would  make 
the  girl's  adoration  of  value  to  the  girl  her- 
self. All  this  was  Mrs.  Archie — she  had 
become  Mrs.  Archie  within  nine  months  of 
her  arrival  six  years  ago — a  pivot  for  many 
of  the  happenings  in  the  village. 

"  An  acquisition,"  as  old  Mrs.  Dalhousie 
was  wont  to  say  on  all  occasions,  ''  an 
acquisition,  although  she  is  literary." 

**  Just  Uke  her,"  was  the  verdict  of  Miss 
Sophie  Lucerne,  when  Mrs.  Archie  admitted 
Helen  Flood  within  the  privileged  enclosure 
of  her  literary  reputation,  and  allowed  her 
to  help  with  the  parish  magazine. 

For  Helen  it  was  the  final  link  in  the 
bonds  of  her  enslavement.  About  once  a 
week  her  father  asked  her  when  she  was 
taking  up  residence  at  Fir  Cottage.  There 
was  good  reason  for  his  chafi  ;  and  Mrs. 
Archie  welcomed  the  young  companionship. 

They  had  just  passed  the  summer  number 
of  the  magazine  for  press.    They  sat  idle, 
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and  the  editorial  room — a  verandahed 
delight  of  hereditary  furniture,  knick-knacks 
of  real  interest  and  flower-laden  bowls — was 
littered  with  proofs  and  crumpled  sheets  of 
copy,  the  emblems  of  Helen's  thraldom. 
She  gazed  upon  it  contentedly. 

''  And  I'm  not  going  to  tidy  up  just  yet  ; 
it  looks  so — you  know — real." 

The  editor,  outHned  deliciously  against  a 
chintz-backed  chair  of  apocryphal  birds, 
smiled  at  the  magnolia  and  honeysuckle 
that  draped  the  summer  glare  outside. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  girl's  enthusiasm 
the  magazine  had  come  to  be  the  outward 
symbol  of  her  reputation — a  thing  to  be 
treated  seriously.  So  now  was  the  relaxation 
after  effort.  Nancy,  the  mouse-like  maid, 
had  but  that  moment  been  charged  with 
the  large  sealed  envelope  for  delivery  to 
zlmos,  who,  in  due  course,  would  convey  it 
to  the  post.  By  rights  Mrs.  Archie  should 
have  remained  relaxed.  But  she  sometimes 
forgot  the  requirements  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  home.  So  she  broke  up  her  reverie  to 
give  a  gracious  Word  of  praise.  That  was 
her  way. 

"  I  think  your  little  article  will  be  read 
with  interest." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  dear  !  And  I  think  your 
poem  on  the  flower  Show  is  grand  !  " 

"  Now^,  then,  Helen,  that's  too  big  a 
word  again  !  "  Mrs.  Archie  reproved  the 
exaggeration.  She  was  always  reproving 
it.  But  she  put  out  a  hand  to  soften  the 
reproof. 

Her  hands  adequately  terminated  the 
shapeliness  of  her  form,  which  was  slim  with 
a  graceful  sinuosity  that,  in  a  Woman  of 
forty-five,  whispers  of  an  even  greater 
allurement  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  Archie  Spirrell  owed  more  than  a 
comfortable  income  to  her  past.  In  the  past 
she  had  contributed  to  the  Press.  That  was 
how  the  legend  ran,  though  there  Was  some 
vagueness  as  to  what  papers  she  had  written 
for.  Once  or  twice  in  the  first  years  of  her 
arrival,  when  the  direct  question  had  been 
put  with  decent  reticence,  she  had  made  a 
joke  of  it.  But  the  legend  had  gained 
credence  in  exact  ratio  to  her  actual 
diffidence.  It  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  at  a  discussion  of  posters  for 
the  big  fete,  when  she  had,  with  vivacious 
apology  for  the  term,  deleted  an  offending 
"  the  "  which  the  Rector  had  merely 
crossed  out.  The  thing  got  about.  So  when 
the  Rector  accepted  her  offer  to  take  over 
the  magazine — at  her  own  expense — the 
legend  passed  into  accepted  fact.   From  the 


day  when  Daniel  Uppost,  carrier  and 
churchwarden,  told  Peggy  Stuffin  and  her 
mother  of  the  new  arrangement,  Mrs.  Archie 
became  literary.  That  w^as  foui  years 
ago. 

In  the  beginning  she  had  really  tried  to 
combat  the  idea  with  denials.  It  had  been 
honest  belittlement — a  genuine  attempt  to 
fit  rumour  to  fact.  For  her  literary  achieve- 
ment, beyond  a  prize  story  to  a  girls'  paper 
twenty  years  ago,  had  been  microscopic — a 
piece  of  verse,  the  story  to  the  local  paper 
of  that  tiny  scar  upon  her  chin  gotten  in 
a  carriage  accident  with  her  mother,  an 
obituary  of  her  husband  to  The  Shipping 
Gazette.  But  the  more  she  depreciated  it, 
with  attractive  plaintiveness,  the  more  her 
legendary  achievement  grew. 

The  poison  had  been  too  insidious.  She 
had  at  last  accepted  the  distinction  which 
had  been  thrust  upon  her.  Graciously, 
unassumingly,  but  quite  definitely,  she  had 
slipped  into  the  niche — a  little  aloof,  a  little 
privileged — that  the  reputation  gave  her. 
Yet  above  all  the  little  gratifying  tributes 
was  the  esteem  of  Helen  Flood.  It  w^as 
Helen's  admiration  that  compensated  her 
for  those  occasional  moments  of  self- 
accusation,  just  as  it  was  Helen's  adoration 
that  finally  dispelled  those  moments. 

It  was  Helen  who  suggested  a  visit  to  "  The 
View."  After  tea  partaken  in  a  fragrant 
coolness  of  summer  scents  by  the  open 
window,  they  went  :  Helen  rapturously, 
attendant,  waiting  for  a  sign  ;  Mrs.  Archie 
properly  absorbed. 

Somehow  the  summer  number  and  the 
devotion  of  this  young  disciple  seemed  to 
typify  the  meridian  of  her  prestige.  She 
went  to  the  place,  amid  the  bracken  and  the 
oaks,  they  called  "  The  View,"  though  the 
view  was  all  around,  walking  delicately, 
encouraging  the  sense  of  difference,  almost  of 
powxr — so  strong  is  the  influence  of  others' 
faith  in  us  —  that  was  upon  her.  The 
summer's  quiet  embalmed  her  mood.  To 
old  Mrs.  Dalhousie,  whom  they  met,  she 
conveyed  with  breathed  words  and  little 
languorous  mannerisms  that  she  was  tired 
after  effort.  She  had  come  to  recognise 
these  little  poses — penalties  in  the  beginning 
— as  the  privileges  of  her  reputation  ;  poses 
she  knew  them  to  be,  absurd  often  to  herself, 
but  permissible  and  very  sweet. 

At  last  she  spoke,  turning  away  from  the 
wonder  of  that  spread  world  beneath  them, 
already  beginning  to  dim  in  the  distances, 
and  her  solemnity  was  almost  all  the 
influence  of  the  view. 


'With  a  greeting  he  met  them,  spoke  his  word,  'High  Gap's  to  have  a  tenant  't  last.' 
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"  Come,  dear.  It  is  very  wonderful  1  Come 
along,  Helen." 

It  was  on  their  leisurely  return,  steeped 
in  the  wondrous  evening  calm,  that  they  met 
Joe  Cobb — Slow  Joe — a  bearer  of  tidings. 
He  did  not  look  a  bearer  of  news  as  he 
stumped  homeward,  a  hunched  figure 
against  the  crimson  afterglow,  seeking  the 
verge  of  the  road  for  its  cushion  of  accumu- 
lated dust.  Yet  he  gave  it  with  the  im- 
portance of  all  country  news  and  yet  briefly, 
as  all  tidings  of  importance  should  be  given. 

With  a  greeting  he  met  them,  spoke  his 
word,  "  High  Gap's  to  have  a  tenant 't  last," 
and  made  to  pass  them  by. 

Helen  called  on  him  to  stop.  "  Oh,  Joe, 
who  ?  " 

It  was  for  this  that  he  had  passed  on,  and 
consequently  feigned  to  scratch  his  head  for 
memory. 

"  Ah !  A  Mr.  Tunksen,  or  some  such  .  .  . 
so  Tom  Fellowes  tell  me  down  at  Harker's 
Bottom  while  ago.  Ah !  Gen'l'man  who 
writes  books  ...  so  Tom  Fellowes  say." 

"  What !  An  author  ?  " 

Helen  had  turned  excitedly,  only  just 
restrained  while  Slow  Joe  finished  slowly  : 

*'  Don't  know  rightly  what  that  be.  A 
gen'l'man  who  writes  books,  so  Tom 
Fellowes  say." 

Mrs.  Archie  had  paced  slowly  onward. 
But  she  had  heard — the  rough  voice  had 
rasped  the  evening  hush — and  was  ready  for 
the  shock  of  Helen's  assault. 

"  Oh,  did  you  hear  ?  An  author  coming  to 
High  Gap  1  How  thrilhng  I  And  how  per- 
fectly splendid  for  you  !  " 

For  once  the  modulated  voice  sounded  a 
little  cracked. 

"  High  Gap  has  been  going  to  have  a 
tenant  so  often.  Come  along,  child.  I 
think  I  must  be  tired.  It  suddenly  seems 
cold." 

It  was  cold  for  Mrs.  Archie,  though  the  air 
was  languorous  with  the  aftermath  of  heat. 
A  little  whispering  chill  had  struck  her. 
Joe  Cobb  had,  as  it  were,  tugged  at  the 
mantle  of  her  reputation,  and  she  had  fore- 
tasted the  sense  of  being  stripped  of  it. 

While  still  his  footsteps  struck  upon  the 
stillness,  she  had  decided — decided  with  a 
little  tightening  of  her  lips.  For  beneath 
her  assured  charm,  her  real  sympathy,  her 
mothering  of  Helen,  Mrs.  Archie  was  as 
other  women  are  where  her  love  was  con- 
cerned. Her  reputation  had  come  to  be 
her  love — a  love  forced  on  her,  but  now  her 
love — and  it  was  threatened. 

The   news  was   common  talk    the   next 


morning.  Mrs.  Archie  was  ready  for  it — 
enthusiastic  like  the  rest,  only  more  grace- 
fully. To  Major  Flood  she  spoke  of  the 
companionship  for  him  of  a  man  in  touch 
with  things  ;  to  the  Misses  Lucerne  she 
foreshadowed  winter  readings  of  the  Engfish 
classics.  To  all  she  gave,  as  the  event  re- 
quired, in  her  own  delightful  way.  She 
did  more.  All  the  kindly  prophecies  of 
companionship  for  her — inevitable  pro- 
phecies honestly  intended — she  accepted 
with  just  the  proper  air ;  a  faint  blush  and 
a  pretty  shaking  of  her  head  at  Major 
Flood's  hints  as  to  the  fate  of  kindred  souls ; 
dainty  severity  to  the  Misses  Lucerne  for 
daring  to  depreciate  the  value  of  their 
company.  For  Helen's  excitement  she  had 
real  indulgence  and  as  kindly  a  reproof. 

For  three  days  she  discussed  the  advan- 
tages. The  village  was  agog.  High  Gap 
had  been  vacant  for  two  years — an  eyesore 
in  their  Arcady.  But  none  was  more  in- 
terested than  she.  They  came  to  her,  as 
to  an  authority,  asking  questions.  For 
three  days  she  gave  them  as  they  desired — 
stories  of  an  author's  habits  and  morals 
and  eccentricities,  stock  side-lights  on 
Bohemia — all  wholly  fictitious.  The  colour 
on  her  cheeks  heightened  becomingly  with 
the  stress  of  her  inventions,  and  her  eyes — 
those  kindly  shining  eyes  of  Helen's  adora- 
tion— sparkled  too  brightly  in  the  excess 
of  her  vivacity. 

Folk  said  her  interest  was  very  natural. 

"  We  aren't  so  mighty  intellectual,  after 
all,"  was  old  Mrs.  Dalhousie's  summing  up. 

For  three  days,  in  the  sanctum  of  her 
embowered  bedroom,  she  faced  this  spectre 
which  had  stalked  across  her  flowered  path ; 
on  the  fourth  day  she  drove  into  Withy- 
hurst,  the  adjacent  town. 

From  the  hour  of  her  returning  the  colour 
on  her  cheeks  subsided.  Even  as  the  little 
pony  moved  on  from  his  last  halt  upon  that 
guardian  hill,  she  had  gathered  round  her 
again  her  garment  of  distinction  and  con- 
tent. Her  eyes  were  bright,  but  tempered 
once  more  by  her  usual  kindUness. 

No  one  quite  knew  who  started  it.  Some 
said  one  and  some  said  another.  Daddy 
Slagg  was  credited  with  it  most  insistently. 
But  it  got  about — a  rumour  vastly  dis- 
appointing. From  rumour  it  got  to  be  a 
fact.  The  Hector  pronounced  it  so  one 
day. 

The  negotiations  for  High  Gap  had  fallen 
through. 

Folk  chaffed  each  other  with  their  dis- 
appointment.    Mrs.   Archie   received   and 
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gave  condolences.  The  flutter  died  down, 
but  only  to  be  resuscitated  within  the  week 
by  another  rumour,  and  this  equally  en- 
grossing, equally  mysterious  as  to  origin. 
Miss  Haven  had  it,  so  she  said,  from  Milly 
Booker  the  day  she  came  for  toffee-drops 
for  little  Gracie  Booker's  birthday.  Mrs. 
Booker,  appealed  to,  affirmed  stoutly  that 
Miss  Haven  was  her  authority. 

"  Told  me  'erself,  she  did.  Same  as  I'm 
tellin'  you,  while  she  was  tossin'  them  toffee- 
drops  into  t'  weighing  scales.  Or  maybe 
it  was  Daddy  Slagg.  Met  'im  at  t'  Cross 
just  afterward." 

Folk  had  a  habit  of  putting  alh  rumours 
on  to  Daddy  Slagg.  So  it  remained  a  mystery. 
But  it  got  talked  about  all  the  more ; 
at  first,  as  is  the  case,  among  the  larger  and 
humbler  part  of  the  community,  filtering 
upwards  in  hints  and  innocent  inquiries,  as 
bubbles  in  a  glass,  until  it  reached  the  top. 
The  top  at  Sissinbury  was  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

When  Helen  heard,  she  went  straightway 
to  her  heroine.  Mrs.  Archie  admitted  it 
with  gentle  humour  : 

"  Yes.  Miss  Haven  is  quite  correct,  as 
usual.  Yes,  it  is  still  a  secret.  Nonsense  ! 
Of  course  I  will  tell  you.  1  have  taken  the 
place." 

"  Leaving  Fir  Cottage  for  High  Gap  !  Oh, 
Mrs.  Archie  !  " 

"  Now,  Helen,  over-emphasis  !  "  Mrs. 
Archie  had  faced  the  petulance  with  a 
smile  that  was  a  wonder  even  for  her  after 
the  merest  flicker  of  her  eyes.  ''  How  Youth 
jumps  at  things  !  And  that  is  the  joy  of 
being  young,  of  course.  But  who  said  I 
was  going  to  live  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  aren't  you  ?  Why  ever, 
then  .  .  .  ." 

"  Ah  !  "  The  glossy  head  nodded  with 
delightful  mystery,  and  then  seriously,  in 
something  oddly  like  humility :  "  And 
don't  go  imagining  wonders,  dear.  You're 
much  too  impulsive.  It  will  be  something 
quite  ordinary."  Then  just  once,  though 
Helen  saw  the  ripple  of  a  frown,  she  allowed 
herself  a  pose.  It  was  almost  necessary. 
"To  me  empty  houses  are  always  haunted 
houses.  The  associations  die.  I  hate  empty 
houses." 

So  far,  but  no  farther  would  she  go,  for  all 
Helen's  curiosity.  But  she  was  ready  with 
more  the  next  day  in  answer  to  the  inquiries 
she  had  anticipated. 

"  Yes,"  she  told  Miss  Sophie  Lucerne, 
"  I  have  taken  High  Gap.  Oh,  it  shan't 
be  another  disappointment.    No,  I  am  not 


going  to  live  there,"  she  told  Miss  Emily 
Lucerne.  "Oh,  I  shall  find  some  use  for 
it,"  she  told  both  of  them.  "  In  fact,  I 
think  I  have.  But  the  watched  pot  ..." 
Then  she  left  them  at  their  arboured  gate 
with  a  memory  of  almost  girlish  mischief. 

So  and  otherwise  she  answered  all  of  them 
until  she  had  them  all  agog  again — until 
she  found  this  new  mystery  competing 
with  her  literary  reputation.  Then  she 
made  her  announcement.  * 

She  chose  the  orderly  meandering  home 
from  Sunday  morning  church.  Someone 
from  behind  asked  yet  again  in  idle  chaff 
when  she  was  moving  to  the  empty  house. 
She  had  been  waiting  for  such  a  chance. 
With  a  delightful  inclination  of  her  head  and 
just  the  proper  tone  of  mock  reproof,  she 
answered  over  her  shoulder  : 

"  I  am  never  going  to  move.  High  Gap  is 
provided  for." 

There  was  an  instant  halt,  a  closer 
gathering.  She  stood  surrounded  by  a 
court  ;  she,  radiant,  teasing  them  with 
mock  fright  at  their  eagerness,  secure  in 
just  that  tiny  elevation  which  their  beliefs 
had  given  her. 

"  Oh,  you  people,  how  inquisitive  you  are  ! 
Interest  !  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must  tell 
you.  I  am  making  High  Gap  over  to  the 
Women's  National  League  of  Social  Service." 

Helen's  applause  rose  above  the  rest. 
"  Oh,  how  splendid  !  How  perfectly  splendid 
of  you  !  " 

"  Helen  !  "  Mrs.  Archie  managed  a 
smile  of  apology  for  this  homage  and  ex- 
plained further.  "  The  place  has  been  such 
an  eyesore  so  long.  Yes.  Exactly  so  ! 
The  League  will  do  well  with  it.  I've  been 
a  member  ever  so  long.  Oh,  of  course,  no 
hospital.    My  dear  Major  !  " 

In  further  discussion — though  allunhelped 
by  her— it  came  to  be  understood  that  she 
had  done  it  for  the  sake  of  the  community, 
for  love  of  the  village.  High  Gap,  empty, 
had  always  been  something  of  a  stigma, 
an  indirect  aspersion  on  the  place. 

"  The  empty  windows  hurt  her,"  said 
Miss  Sophie  Lucerne  to  all  and  sundry 
afterwards. 

"  The  artistic  temperament,  of  course," 
announced  old  Mrs.  Dalhousie.  "  I  had  it 
when  I  was  young."  v 

And  that  came  to  be  accepted  as  the 
explanation.  Mrs.  Archie  tried  all  her 
charms  to  dissipate  the  glamour  they  had 
put  upon  her  action.  She  did  not  like  it. 
Nay,  more,  it  accused  her.  She  only  added 
to  it  by  her    refusal  to  accept  any  merit. 
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She  became  a  benefactress  against  her  will. 
Even  the  children — hearing  their  elders  talk 
— reserved  their  greatest  awkwardness  and 
their  most  inane  smiles  for  her.  By  such  and 
other  little  signs  the  village  marked  its  appre- 
ciation. Curiosity  kept  the  thing  alive  and 
added  to  it.  So  that  she  was  driven  in  a 
sudden  panic  to  expedite  a  decision  from 
the  League,  which,  like  all  corporate  bodies, 
worked  ponderously. 

Then  one  bright  autumnal  day  the  news 
came. 

Helen,  the  devoted  partisan,  was  the 
herald  of  it  to  the  village.  She  was  present 
in  the  verandahed  room  when  the  letter 
came.  To  her  it  Was  all  oddly  unemotional 
for  such  an  occasion,  almost  flat,  as  she  told 
her  father  afterwards. 

They  were  discussing  the  next  number  of 
the  magazine.  Mrs.  Archie  was  being  bril- 
liant, suggesting,  devising,  scintillating  with 
ideas.  Nancy  had  to  wait  quite  a  while 
with  the  letters  on  the  tray  while  Mrs. 
Archie  expounded  an  article  she  had  in  view. 
But  she  remembered  to  smile  her  thanks, 
as  she  always  smiled  at  her  maids,  when 
at   last   she   took   them.      With   delicious 


carelessness  she  scrutinised  each  envelope 
in  turn. 

"'  H'm  1  H'm  !  "  she  said  at  the  first  two, 
and  put  them  down  ;  and  then  at  the  third 
she  said  :  "  Oh,  from  the  Women's  National 
Lsague." 

Helen  had  arisen,  clamouring,  importunate 
in  her  appeal  for  an  immediate  opening. 
"  Just  that  one.  Editor,  dear  !  And  then 
we  can  go  on." 

Mrs.  Archie  conceded  with  a  half-hearted 
homily  against  impatience.  Helen  waited, 
all  strung  up  and  staring.  Mrs.  Archie 
read  it  once  and  read  it  a  second  time. 
When  she  actually  began  to  read  it  through 
again,  Helen  cried  out  : 

''  Mrs.-  Archie,  tell  me  !  What  are  they 
going  to  make  of  it  ?  " 

It  was  then  that  the  flatness  seemed  to 
come.  Mrs.  Archie  smiled,  but  to  Helen 
it  seemed  an  odd  smile.  In  anyone  else  it 
would  have  been  a  pathetic  smile.  She 
spoke  oddly,  too,  repeating  Helen's  ques- 
tion : 

''  What  are  they  going  to  make  of  it  ? 
A  rest  home  for — women  writers.  Shall  we 
go  on  with  the  magazine  ?  " 


THE  OWL. 


A  MONO  the  moon=drenched  woods  we  walked 
^^    The  feathery  and  fantastic  trees, 
And  of  our  pleasant  evening  talked, 
When,  hark,  from  hidden  leas, 

Darkling,  rang  out  a  lonely  cry, 

A  weird  tU'weet!    It  came  from  him 

We  chased  ere  sundown,  you  and  I, 
Down  from  his  covert  dim. 


Strange  reminiscent  voice,  which  they 
Who  walked  here  long  ago  would  hear— 

Great  Wordsworth,  mystic  Coleridge,  Gray, 
Ghosts  like  this  bird  of  Ullswaterl 
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HE  proposed,"  remarked  Miss 
Prudence  pensively,  "  over  there 
beside  the  chest  of  drawers — it 
stood  in  the  front  room  then.  That  was  a 
Tuesday,  with  occasional  showers  towards 
evening " 

Miss  Prudence,  as  was  quite  natural, 
sat  and  stared  rather  pathetically  at  Joan 
Pevensey,  her  companion,  who  was  twenty, 
and  therefore  to  be  relied  upon  in  episodes 
of  the  heart.  Moreover,  Joan  had  recently 
arrived.  She  had  not  as  yet  come  to  regard 
Miss  Prudence  and  her  love  afiair  of  thirty 
odd  years  ago  in  the  light  of  local  lore  or 
a  house  with  a  past.  Besides,  she  was 
personally  involved  in  this  absorbing 
business  of  romance  herself,  and  therefore 
far  from  neutral. 

"  The  second  time  he  proposed,"  resumed 
Miss  Prudence,  with  the  deliberation  of  an 
oft-told  but  never-exhausted  pastime,  "  was 
in  the  garden  on  a  Sunday,  after  church — 
under  the  apple  tree.  It  was  cold,  because 
I  remember  I  asked  him  to  bring  my  cloak. 
I  have  always  been  liable  to  chills." 

Miss  Prudence  sighed  again  and  relapsed 
into  the  serene,  if  melancholy,  silence  of 
old  ladies  with  an  interesting  though 
perfectly  respectable  past.  She  looked 
pensively  from  the  tall  clock,  which  had 
uttered  its  hoarse  '^  click-clack  "  all  those 
years  ago,  to  the  chair  near  the  fireplace, 
where  two  cats  sprawled  with  all  the 
exhausted  abandon  of  quite  unfatigued  or 
harassed  cats.  Upon  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
above  the  cats,  lay  a  book — one  of  those 
stout  prize  books  of  the  'eighties.  Upon 
this  Miss  Prudence  rested  her  eyes  with 
habitual  and  meaning  scrutiny.  And  over 
that  small,  very  hot  room  there  crept  a 
silence  full  of  old  memories,  old  furniture, 


old  cats — especially  cats.  It  was  difficult 
to  see  a  chair  or  bit  of  carpet  quite  free  from 
cats.  They  stared  into  the  fire,  they  sat 
up  and  washed  their  chins  with  their  paws, 
they  lay  apparently  (but  not  really)  pro- 
foundly unconscious,  they  sharpened  their 
claws  on  the  horsehair  sofa,  they  climbed 
about  Joan  Pevensey,  who,  being  a  com- 
panion, must  of  course  utterly  crush  and 
subdue  the  spirit  of  liberty.  There  was  in 
that  small  room,  so  fragrant  to  Miss 
Prudence  with  the  breath  of  old  passion, 
a  glowing  fire,  and,  as  Miss  Pmidence  had 
her  own  ideas  about  draughts,  the  window 
was  locked.  The  old  lady  was  also  suffering 
from  one  of  her  spring  colds,  and  she  believed 
in  the  soothing  qualities  of  a  steam-kettle  of 
eucalyptus  piping  hot. 

In  the  room  were  also  certain  relics  here 
and  there,  not  actually  noticeable,  but  never 
quite  out  of  mind — a  case  of  stuffed  birds, 
very  highly  strung  and  distrait  on  a  twig 
that  trembled  if  one  crossed  the  floor, 
and  a'  white  rabbit  with  some  creeping 
affection  of  the  fur.  These  things  made  a 
difference.  They  united  and  blended  like 
a  herbaceous  border  until  it  was  a  game 
to  Joan  Pevensey,  during  one  of  Miss 
Prudence's  ruminative  pauses,  to  isolate 
and  classify  the  smells,  to  give  a  promising 
smell  its  due,  to  encourage' beginners,  and 
to  recognise  real  worth. 

But  one  always  came  back  to  the  chair 
by  the  fire — ^the  chair  with  the  book  on  the 
arm.  Gossips  said  that  book  had  never 
been  touched  since  he  left  and  never  came 
back  again.  The  Vicar's  wife,  who  should 
have  known  more,  was  very  close  and 
mysterious,  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
rather  in  the  dark.  There  was,  as  it  hap- 
pened,   very   Kttle    raw   detail,    but    there 
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liad  accumulated  around  Miss  Prudence 
thirty-five  years  of  legend  and  poetry. 
The  cottage  in  the  wood  was  pointed  out 
by  the  coachmen  of  four-in-hands  from 
Sharpies.  They  varied  in  their  song  and 
dance.  Some  hinted  at  inurder,  but  never 
actually  went  further  than  to  say  that 
never  more  had  Henry  Choir  been  seen.  And 
Miss  Prudence,  though  often  expostulating 
to  her  sympathisers  against  the  publicity 
which  surrounded  her,  was  on  fine — or 
even  only  moderately  fine — days  to  be  seen 
by  open-mouthed  tourists  on  the  top 
of  coaches,  walking  with  slow  and  absent 
step  along  her  velvet  paths. 

There  was  also  the  place  on  the  slope 
where  Miss  Prudence  was  said  to  watch 
for  the  return  of  Henry  Choir.  That 
was,  however,  simply  untrue.  If  Miss 
Prudence  watched  anywhere,  she  concen- 
trated upon  the  chair  with  the  book — the 
chair  where  Henry  used  to  sit  on  those 
evenings  long  ago. 

Joan  Pevensey  mused  upon  Dick  Maples, 
and  w^ondered  whether  he  was  outside, 
and  whether  Miss  Prudence  had  not 
written  a  letter  for  the  post,  and  wondered 
— looking  at  Miss  Prudence — whether  many 
people  waited  and  became  quite  gradually 
the  hub  of  a  colony  of  cats.  And,  as  though 
in  disdain,  one  of  those  same  cats,  arching 
his  back,  spread  his  claws,  yawned  and  stared 
with  frank  contempt  at  Joan  Pevensey, 
who  was,  of  course,  not  even  a  paying 
guest,  but  just  an  underling,  and  brushed 
their  coats  and  attended  to  things  like  milk 
and  fish  filleted  on  saucers. 

''  And  you  didn't  accept  him  ?  "  she 
asked,  feehng  rather  low  because  of  Miss 
Prudence's  tragedy  and  her  Dick  Maples, 
who  had  everything  but  a  job. 

"  It  would,"  said  Miss  Prudence,  "  have 
been  absurd." 

"  Oh  !  "  from  Joan,  who  felt  the  market 
value  of  Dick  had  for  some  reason  fallen 
appreciably. 

"  Marry  without  a  proper  competence," 
went  on  Miss  Prudence  severely — "  im- 
possible !  Not  that  Henry  was  without 
prospects,  and  I  was  young  and  foolish. 
There's  no  saying  I  might  have  taken  a  rash 
step — one  never  can  tell.  But  my  father 
knew.     Looking  back,  one  realises " 

Just  what  Miss  Prudence  realised  was 
rather  vague.  But  Joan  Pevensey  was 
sad  for  Dick. 

"  And  you  let  him  go " 

"  I  never  said  so,"  remarked  Miss  Pru- 
dence, with  a  note  of  asperity.     "  I  was 


telling  you  when  you  interrupted.  And 
I'm  telhng  you  because  you're  young,  and 
I  have  eyes,  I  won't  mention  names, 
but  think  twice,  Joan.  Marriage  isn't 
everything,  even  with  money.  ...  He 
proposed,"  resumed  Miss  Prudence,  muting 
her  voice,  '^  for  the  second  time  in  the  garden 
by  the  apple  tree " 

"  Dick's  tree  1  "  said  Joan  Pevensey, 
with  a  jump. 

"  Eh,  what's  that  ?  Nothing  ?  And  I 
took  him  indoors.  Here.  This  room.  That 
chair  with  the  book.*  Over  thirty  years 
ago,  and  yet  just  the  same.  Nothing 
changed.  Same  furniture,  same  carpet, 
same  curtains,  same  garden.  Henry  would 
be  the  first  to  notice.  He  was  romantic, 
you  see." 

*'  Oh,"  murmured  Joan  Pevensey,  deeply 
moved,  '^  and  I  suppose  he  was  very  hand- 
some " 

Miss  Prudence  started  and  appeared  a 
little  taken  aback.  Henry  handsome  ? 
Now,  was  Henry  handsome  ?  Anyway, 
no  one  could  expect  Miss  Prudence  to 
depreciate  her  own  stock.  One  had  one's 
pride. 

"  Handsome  ?  "  she  echoed.  "  People 
raved  about  him.  He  was  so  tall,  you  see, 
tall  and  dehcabe-looking.  And  something 
of  Byron,  I'm  told.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  hair.     They  wore  it  longer  then." 

"  Oh,"  breathed  Joan  Pevensey,  "  I  wish 
Dick  would  let  his  grow  !  " 

"  He  wrote  verses  to  me.  Very  pretty 
ideas.     Just  poetry,  of  course." 

"  I  don't  suppose  Dick's  ever  even  tried 
to,"  sighed  Joan  Pevensey,  ''  and  I  know 
I'd  overlook  the  gaps." 

Miss  Prudence  puffed  at  her  kettle  and 
slowly  surveyed  the  scene  of  Henry's  poetic 
activities  as  it  were  a  kindly  memory  of  the 
performing  mice  of  childhood.  More  and 
more  Henry  was  to  her  unsubstantial,  a 
ghost  that  had  strayed  across  her  path, 
leaving  a  remote  and  elusive  fragrance, 
growing  with  the  passage  of  years  increas- 
ingly misty,  and  likely  in  course  of  time  to 
envelop  for  ever  the  actual  and  authentic 
identification  of  the  original  Henry  Choir. 

"  And  did  he  die  ?  "  asked  Joan  gently. 

"  Die,"  echoed  Miss  Prudence  indignantly, 
''  die  !    Why  shoidd  he  die  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  murmured  Joan,  knowing 
at  once  how  badly  poor  Miss  Prudence  had 
been  treated,  and  wishing  she  had  made 
allowances  more. 

''  Fancy  thinking  Henry  died  !  "remarked 
Miss  Prudence,  rather  surprised  herself  that 
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he  should  still  be  alive.  "  Why,  he  went  out 
to  America  to  make  a  living,  and  when  he 
succeeded  I  was  to  go.     Poor  Henry  T" 

"  And  he  never  got  on  ?  " 

"  Never.  He  was  not  very  practical. 
Always  dreaming.  But  ambitious — very 
ambitious.    He  wrote  and  I  wrote,  and  so 

the  years  passed.    And  then But  it's 

curious  how  settled  one  gets.  I  don't  suppose 
I've  heard  from  Henry  for  twenty  years, 
but  r]l  never  forget  how  badly  I  felt  the 
first  Christmas  card  he  failed  to  send,  and 
I've  never  married,  you  see." 

Whether  Miss  Prudence  took  credit  for 
her  vigil  or  not,  it  was  not  possible  to  judge, 
for  suddenly  she  coughed  with  a  kind  of 
rhythm,  reiteration,  or  cadence,  puffed  at 
her  kettle,  and  stared  at  the  chair  with  the 
book.  And  Miss  Joan  looked  decidedly 
wistful. 

"  This,"  said  Miss  Prudence,  as  it  were  to 
chnch  the  matter,  "  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  he  went  away.    Yes,  Margaret  ?  " 

The  old  cook  was  standing  by  the  door. 

"  A  note.  Miss  Prudence — by  a  boy  from 
the  hotel." 

"  A  note — a  note  1  Bless  me — a  note  ! 
Joan,  my  glasses." 

There  was  an  absolute  stillness,  during 
which  Miss  Prudence  removed  the  kettle 
from  the  ledge  of  her  chair,  a  cat  from  her 
lap,  dismissed  Margaret,  and  looked  first  at 
the  end  of  the  letter  and  then  at  the  begin- 
ning. Then  quite  suddenly,  as  with  a  note 
of  alarm,  she  said  : 

''  Joan — he's  come  back — Henry's  here  I  " 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Joan  excitedly.  "  Oh,  isn't 
this  splendid  ?    I'm  so  glad.    Think  of  it  1  " 

"  I  am,"  rejoined  Miss  Prudence,  without 
signs  of  exuberance.    "  I  am  thinking  of  it." 

"  He's  not  forgotten  you,  after  all.  Is 
he  coming  now  1  " 

Miss  Prudence  snatched  at  the  letter. 

"  He  says,"  she  began,  "  Henry  says  : 
'  It  all  came  back  to  me  one  evening,  with 
the  band  playing  "  Down  South  "  in  the 
park  at  Musquash,  and  I  kind  of  saw  you 
there  in  the  old  cottage  just  the  same.  I've 
made  good,  Prue,  and  when  I  get  your 
answer,  I'll  come  right  away. — Henry.'  " 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Joan,  deeply  stirred.  "  Now, 
isn't  that  too  wonderful  ?    I  must  fly." 

Miss  Prudence  never  stirred.  She  was 
staring  at  the  identical  chair  where  Henry 
had  sat,  and  where  a  male  cat  with  piercing 
whiskers  and  an  eye  of  yellow  glass  was 
pursuing  his  own  reflections. 

''  I  don't  wonder  you're  upset,"  added 
Joan  sympathetically. 


Miss  Prudence  stirred. 

"  I  am  upset,"  she  agreed  rather  shortly. 
''  Anybody  would  be.    I  suppose " 

"Yes?" 

"  I  suppose  we  had  better  have  some  tea. 
And,  Joan  !  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Could  you  bring  Henry  ?  If  he  sifes  in 
that  hotel,  he'll  have  the  whole  village 
gossiping.  Dear  me,  how  very  unexpected 
all  this  is  1  Henry  was  always  hke  that. 
One  never  quite  knew  where  one  was." 

Joan  Pevensey  was  already  pinning  on  her 
hat,  the  soul  of  pretty  excitement  and 
youth.  She  gave  a  timid  glance  at  Miss 
Prudence,  threatened  to  hug  her,  and  then, 
taking  the  wiser  course,  ran  with  hght  feet 
from  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

Miss  Prudence  rose  to  her  feet  and  drew 
the  curtains.  Then  she  poked  the  fire  and 
carefully  lifted  the  aged  cat  from  the  chair 
in  the  ct>rner.  She  was  doing  her  best  to 
bring  back  the  Henry  of  thirty  odd  years 

''"■  II. 

Dick  Maples  was,  of  course,  outside.  He 
was  in  a  chronic  state  of  hovering  about  the 
garden  gate  on  the  off  chance  that  Joan 
would  be  overcome  by  the  heat  within  and 
totter  swooning  into  the  twihght.  He  had 
rehearsed  minutely  his  course  of  action.  It 
simply  depended  upon  Joan.  And  suddenly  a 
shaft  of  light  was  flung  upon  the  grass,  a 
sHm  form  hurried  outward,  the  door  banged, 
and  Dick  Maples  leaped  the  garden  gate. 
Joan  Pevensey  had  swooned  at  last. 

"  Dick !  "  she  cried  in  a  wonderfully 
healthy  voice. 

"  It's  the  heat,"  he  explained.  *'  Lean 
on  me.  I  put  a  cushion  on  the  seat  there.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  cold  compress.  .  .  .Better  let  me 
carry  you." 

"  But  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Something's  happened." 

"  Not  fainting,  Joan  ?  I  say,  that's  rather 
a  blow.    Perhaps  some  other  time " 

"  Listen  !  Miss  Prudence's  got  a  lover " 

"  No.    In  there  ?  " 

'^  Coming  !  He's  been  engaged  to  her  for 
thirty-five  years." 

"  He  should  know  her." 

*'  No,  he's  been  in  America.  Think  of  it, 
Dick,  thirty-five  years,  and  now  he's  home 
again,  and  never  forgotten — at  least,  he 
couldn't,  could  he  ?  And  Miss  Prudence  has 
never  married,  and  he's  never  married,  and 
— oh,  that's  what  I  call  real  love  !  " 

"  Bit  drawn  out — what  ?  " 
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"  Supposing " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Well,  would  many  men  come  back  after 
thirty- five  years  ?  " 

''  Trust  me  1  "  whispered  Dick  Maples, 
with  symptoms  of  recommendation. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  submissive. 

That  meant  another  delay  in  the  shadow 
of  the  hedge,  while  Miss  Prudence  stared 
with  increasing  astonishment  at  the  place 
where  Henry  used  to  sit,  and  Henry,  in  the 
bar  of  "  The  Coach  and  Horses,"  fidgeted 
with  a  prolonged  American  cheroot,  and 
expectorated  at  angles  and  with  increasing 
symptoms  of  unrest. 

'*  Dick  !  "  v/hispered  Joan. 

''  Hello  ?  " 

"  We're  to  fetch  Miss  Prudence's  Henry — 
her  Henry  Choir.  He's  waiting  in  the  inn. 
I  want  you  to  break  the  news  to  him.  He'll 
be  terribly  anxious,  won't  he  ?  " 

"  Anxious  ?  " 

''  About  Miss  Prudence.  He  doesn't  even 
know  she's  alive — for  certain." 

"  Or  married." 

"  Yes." 

"  Or  how  she  looks  now." 

"  As  if  that  would  matter." 

"  I  was  speaking  of  Henry,  darling.  He 
may  have  deteriorated,  you  know ;  he 
mayn'b  be  the  sterling  little  fellow  he 
was — one  does,  you  know — I  mean  some 
do." 

"  Then,  if  they  do,  Dick,  they're  not 
worth  waiting  for." 

"  Oh,  quite." 

"  I've  been  thinking." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  About  long  engagements." 

"  They're  all  rot.  You  agreed  last  night 
that  we  should  take  the  plunge.  Besides " 

"  Why  not  wait,  Dick  ?  " 

''  Because  I  hate  waiting.  I'm  not  a 
waiter.  None  of  my  family  are  waiters. 
We're  the  other  sort.     People  are  slow  and 

steady  or  fast  and No,  what  I  mean 

is,  what's  the  use  of  wheezing  into  marriage 
at  about  ninety  ?  Look  at  the  poor  old 
dear  with  her  cats  !    Picture  Henry  !  " 

"  He  is  very  handsome,  Dick,"  she  said 
coldly.  *'  He  may  be  older,  his  hair  may  be 
silvered,  but  he  was  said  to  be  like — who 
was  that  poet — long  ago  ?  " 

"  Shakespeare — Tennyson  ?  " 

"  Dark  and  melancholy,  tall  and  delicate." 

"  And  after  Miss  Prudence,  dearest  ?  " 

"  That  was  thirty-five  years  ago." 

"  You  mean.  ..." 

'\Why  not  ?     Henry  will  never  see  the 


difference — he  will  be  so  excited.  How 
wond,erful  it  all  is  !  " 

"  I'll  say  nothing  until  I  see  Henry.  I'm 
dubious  about  Henry.  Miss  Prudence, 
perhaps.  After  all,  it's  only  one  cat  more. 
But  Henry " 

"  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Dick  ?  How 
Miss  Prudence  conceals  her  tremendous  sense 
of  excitement  astonishes  me.  But  then  she's 
Scotch.  One  might  almost  say  she  was 
calm.     But  Henry  ?    After  all  that  time  !  " 

"  But  surely,  my  ,dear  Joan,  you  don't 
consider  this  a  desirable  state  of  affairs. 
You  don't  recommend  people  to  live  at 
different  corners  of  the  earth  for  about  a 
century,  and  then  have  a  little  chat  with  the 
Vicar  ?  You  don't  mean  this  forgathering 
of  the  last  wave  of  the  Victorians  has 
impressed  you  1 " 

"  It  has,  Dick.  I  think  Miss  Prudence  is 
right,  after  all." 

"  Right  ?     About  what  ?  " 

"  Our  marriage.  I  think  we  are  in  rather 
a  hurry.     That's  all." 

Dick  Maples  glared  into  the  twilight. 
He  .thought  with  precision  about  Miss 
Prudence.  He  saw  that  he  was  in  urgent 
peril  of  falHng  a  prey  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  romances  outside  a  tip-top  daily 
feuilleton.  He  was  to  be  slowly  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  Prudence  and  Henry.  He 
saw  those  two  abandoned  old  persons  enjoy- 
ing, after  the  perfectly  free  and  happy  middle 
years,  a  kind  of  cloistered  notoriety,  the 
silencers  of  sceptics,  and  a  special  source  of 
consolation  to  the  sentimental. 

But  even  in  that  moment  of  blac"":  despair 
he  did  not  lose  hope  in  Henry.  He  had  a 
curious  and  deepening  conviction  that 
Henry  would  see  him  through.  He  simply 
could  not  believe  that  Henry  was  a  blither- 
ing idiot.  j^^ 

Dick  and  Joan  passed  out  of  the  quiet 
village  street  into  "  The  Coach  and  Horses." 

In  the  passage  they  halted. 

"  We  must  not  give  him  a  shock," 
whispered  Joan. 

"  Nor  make  him  feel  a  silly  ass,"  returned 
Dick.  "  I  mean,  more  than  he's  boimd  to 
before  the  night's  out." 

"  Dick — please  !  If  you  can't  see  how 
wonderful  it  all  is,  won't  you  go  back  ? 
Really,  I'd  rather.  And  I'll  take  Henry  to 
Miss  Prudence." 

"  My  darling  girl,  you  don't  surely  think 
I'd  leave  Henry  in  the  lurch  ?  You  don't 
believe  I'd  sneak  away  and  allow  Henry  to 
sit  all  by  himself  in  that  room,  with  two 
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infatuated  women  gloating  over  him. 
Besides,  the  more  I  talk  about  Henry,  the 
more  I  draw  to  him.  I'm  sorry  he's  such  a 
wonder  to  look  at,  but  he  may  have  gone 
off  since  the  'eighties." 

"  When  you  see  him,  Dick,  just  walk 
quietly  behind  his  chair,  bend  over  him, 
and " 

"  But  these  American  busters  shoot  on 
sight  for  a  game  like  that." 

''  Not  Henry.  Just  say — what  would  be 
best  ?  Oh,  dear  !  One  must  not  frighten 
him  nor  over-excite  him.  Speak  calmly, 
Dick — just  in  an  ordinary  voice." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  don't  thmk  I'd  yell 
in  his  ear,  do  you  ?  I'll  simply  pick  out  the 
tallest,  most  depressed-looking  man,  and 
say  :  '  Mr.  Choir,  I  presume  ?  '  That  will 
break  the  ice.  He  will  rise,  and  in  a  meaning 
silence  we'll  leave  the  bar.  In  the  street 
he  will  give  me  a  hard  look,  I  will  grip  his 
hand,  hurt  it,  and  with  averted  face  point  to 
the  light  in  Miss  Prudence's  cottage  window. 
That's  all.  Adequate,  delicate,  final.  There 
is  a  way  of  handling  such  little  scenes.  But 
where,  by  the  way,  is  Henry  ?  " 

They  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway, 
and  in  the  room,  with  its  sawdust  on  the 
floor  and  its  blue  reek  of  smoke,  there  were 
Jim  Wells,  John  Beaton,  Peter  Guy,  and 
some  more,  but  no  Henry.  There  were  one 
or  two  strangers,  of  course.  There  always 
are  in  ''  The  Coach  and  Horses "  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  But  just  strangers.  No 
poetry  about. 

"  He  must  be  upstairs  or  out,"  said  Dick, 
rather  crestfallen.  "  Will  you  ask  Mrs. 
Combe,  Joan,  and  I'll  wait  inside  1  " 

He  stepped  within  the  room,  and  accident- 
ally elbowed  a  small,  rotund  man,  with  a 
strange  wide  hat  set  back  on  a  high  forehead, 
a  pair  of  faded  blue  eyes,  a  sandy  complexion, 
and  an  attenuated  cheroot. 

There  was  something  so  incongruous 
about  the  Httle  fellow  that  Dick  did  not 
apologise.  He  simply  stared  with  deepen- 
ing affection  and  hope  under  that  rhetorical 
hat. 

"  Don't  say  you're  Henry  ?  "  he  asked  at 
last. 

The  stranger  whipped  a  freckled  hand  out 
of  his  trouser  pocket. 

"  What's  yours  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  I'm 
Henry  Choir— sure." 

Miss   Prudence,"   Dick  said   solemnly, 
''  is  alive " 

"  Scrap  that,"  remarked  the  stranger 
from  Musquash  ;  "  it  wouldn't  have  been 
like  Prue  to  go  under." 


"  Your  letter- 
scandalised. 


resumed  Dick,  rather 


"  Some  letter,"  chanted  Henry  somewhere 
in  his  nose.  "  It  took  the  passage  over — that 
letter.  I  think  you'll  allow  it  has  a  pimch. 
But  where's  the  use  in  half  doing  things  ? 
That's  not  the  way  of  Harry  P.  Choir. 
I've  made  good,  young  man,  and  I've  never 
gone  back  on  my  word.  Never.  They  know 
it  out  in  Musquash.  They've  known  for 
thirty  years,  ever  since  I  launched  the  Hide 
and  Heel  Combine,  that  went  to  glory  with 
a  deficit  of  a  million  dollars.  And  now  Prue 
knows  it.  I  tell  you  I'm  prouder  of  coming 
back  to  Prue  as  I  promised — after  thir by- 
five  years — than  of  anything  short  of  the 
corner  in  hogs'  offal  in  the  year  '98." 

"  You've  taken  your  time,"  ventured 
Dick. 

"  It's  a  record,  young  man,"  said  Henry 
with  feeling,  "  and  don't  you  forget  it. 
With  the  exception  of  Grandad  Squibb  of 
Chicago,  who  returned  after  forty-two  years 
to  his  native  village  of  Bounding  Wyandotte, 
there's  nothing  to  touch  it.  And  he  was 
never  married,  anyhow.     Look  here  1  " 

With  a  single  wrench,  Henry  produced  a 
bunch  of  press  cuttings  from  his  trousers 
pocket,  and,  moving  his  cheroot  with  agihty 
to  the  extreme  corner  of  his  mouth,  revealed 
a  heavily  leaded  leading  article  :  ' '  Musquash 
Man  Marries  After  Many  Misadventures." 
"  They  apologised  for  '  Misadventures ' 
lower  down,"  explained  Henry  ;  "it  was 
the  only  word  with  an  '  M.'  Look  here  at 
the  snap.  Like  me  1  Then  here's  a  word 
on  the  preparations  they're  making  in 
Musquash  City  for  our  arrival.  There's 
going  to  be  some  band,  I  can  say." 

"  Your  arrival  ?  "  echoed  Dick. 

"  Prue  and  me.  There's  to  be  an  open 
landau,  and  a  banner  with  the  words  '  Faith- 
ful Unto  Death,'  and  the  flags  of  Britain 
and  the  States,  and " 

"  This  will  take  her  a  Hfctle  by  surprise." 

"  And  when  the  boat  docks  on  the  other 
side,"  sang  Henry,  quite  carried  away,  "  I'll 
land  the  only  man  who  kept  his  word  and 
brought  his  bride  back  after  five-and-thirty 
years.  It's  a  record,  young  man.  It  simply 
hasn't  been  done.  Squibb's  down  and  out.^ 
I'm  launching  Choir's  Crystal  Candies  with 
a  picture  of  Prue  and  me  on  every  packet. 
I  handed  in  the  order  for  a  miUion  packets 
before  I  left,  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is — Fvc 
got  Musquash  on  the  maty 

'•  Joan,  dear,"  said  Dick  suddenly,  and 
with  a  contented  smile,  "  this  is  Mr.  Henry 
Choir." 
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"  Pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance," 
said  Henry,  stuffing  away  his  publicity. 
"  Are  you  a  friend  of  Prue's  ?  " 

"  I  am  her  companion.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  go  now." 

*'  Her  companion  ?  Well,  that's  fine. 
Now,  tell  me,  is  Prue  the  same  ?    Like  this  1  " 

They  halted  in  the  roadway,  and  in  the 
rays  of  the  June  sun  stared  with  mingled 
emotion  at  the  Miss  Prudence  of  thirty-five 
years  ago. 

*'  She  is  older,  of  course,"  said  Joan  loyally. 

"  And  stouter,  perhaps,"  added  Dick,  who 
thought  it  wiser  to  prepare  Henry. 

*'  That's  the  snap  I  gave  to  The  Musquash 
Moraliser,''  said  Henry.  "  It  made  .<^ 
a  distinct  hit.     And  Prue  was  not 


apple   tree    and   Prue   picking   a   whopper 
underneath." 

They  moved  up  the  path  and  halted  at 
the  door.  Henry,  who  seemed  to  feel  the 
heat,  mopped  his  brow  and  looked  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"  Is  she  right  there  ?  "  he  whispered. 

Joan  nodded. 

"  We  will   leave    you 
together." 

"No,"   said  Henry 
with  determination. 
"No,  you  won't. 
This  is   a    big 
moment.     People 


^ 


'  wm 


the  changing  kind.  Neither  of  us  w^tre. 
People  tell  me  I'm  not  an  hour  older  since 
I  set  foot  in  the  States.  It's  my  com- 
plexion," added  Henry,  in  explanation,  and 
they  nodded  to  show  they  understood. 

"  My,"  cried  Henry  suddenly,  "  if  that 
ain't  the  old  cottage  !  But  surely  it's 
shrunk,  or  has  some  been  cut  away  1 .  Why, 
it  had  a  garden  !  It  had  an  apple  tree.  I 
told  them  all  about  that  apple  tree  in 
Musquash  '  I  launched,  just  before  I  sailed, 
the  prospectus  of  a  new  concern  called  Choir's 
Cooling  Cider,  with  a   picture  of  the   old 


**  *  There ! '  cried  Joan.     '  Ha  ! '  shouted  Dick." 

will  want  to  know  all  about  it.  It's  the 
biggest  thing  around  to-night.  It's  the 
only  authentic  case  on  record,  and  I'm 
running  no  fisks.  You  two  just  sit  about 
the  outer  fringe,  and  if  you  wet  a  pencil, 
no  one  will  be  put  out." 

"  Have  you  thought  what  you'll  say  to 
Miss  Prudence  ?  "  asked  Joan  eagerly. 

'*  You  see,  she  may  be  knocked  all  of  a 
heap,"  helped  Dick. 

"  Leave  Prue  to  me,"  said  Henry.  "  She 
was  always  the  yielding  sorb.  A  beautiful 
nature  hers.    Too  simple  for  some." 

At  those  revelations  of  the  hidden  life 
of  Miss  Prudence,  Joan  met  the  eye  of  Dick, 
which  closed  in  a  fashion  childish  and  un- 
romantic. 
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"  Miss    Prudence    was    very    young,    of  what    awkward,   broken  words    they  hung 

course,'*  she  ventured.  about     him,    surrounding   Miss    Prudence 

"  She's  matured  now,"  whispered  Dick  with  as  much  delicacy  as  time  and  circum- 

into    Henry's    ear,    just    as   though    Miss  stances  permitted,  with  an  atmosphere  of 

Prudence  was  a  sound  but  heady  port.  rugged  characteristics  hardly  tempered  at 

But  Henry  was  incurable.     He  simply  all  by  tender  memories  of  youth.    Through- 


"  <  Thank  you— but  it  is  impossible.'    There  was  a  painful  silence." 

could  not  get  his  perspective  right.     He  out  their  despairing  depreciation  of  Miss 

could  not  break  awav  from  that  old  apple  Prudence,  Henry  worked  his  cheroot  along 

tree  and  the  expectant  hush  of  Musquash  his  mouth,  looked  mighty  knowing,  and  at 

over  the  sea.    It  was  pathetic  to  see  with  last  cut  them  short. 
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"  Is  Prue  inside  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  Shall  I  break  it — I  mean  you — to 
her  ?  "  asked  Joan,  with  final  flashing 
hope. 

"  Stand  aside,  niiss,"  ordered  Henry. 
"  I'm  all  the  breaking  Prue  will  need." 

With  these  words  of  gospel,  Henry  stepped 
right  in. 

IV. 

Miss  Prudence  was  sitting  in  her  armchair 
facing  the  door.  She  had  concealed  her 
steam-kettle  with  only  moderate  success 
beneath  her  chair.  The  tea  stood  ready 
beside  her,  and  in  order  that  the  scones 
might  remain  tepid,  Margaret  had  built 
Lip  a  nice  roaring  fire.  The  live  cats, 
dismayed  by  the  handsome  noise  it  was 
making,  had  fallen  back  in  close  column 
upon  the  outer  frontiers  of  the  hearthrug, 
but  the  stuffed  cats  under  cases  showed  no 
emotion  whatsoever,  though  at  least  one 
of  them  must  have  remembered  Henry 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

Henry  entered  with  a  presence.  He  had 
always  been  a  man  with  a  relish  for  the 
dramatic  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  he  had 
rehearsed  this  scene  in  Musquash,  in  the 
train  from  Musquash  to  New  York  City, 
on  the  gangway,  in  his  cabin — accepted 
without  comment  by  a  Jewish  gentleman 
travelling  in  gents'  artistic  braces — on  the 
deck,  and,  with  a  growing  sense  of  his  posi- 
tive genius  for  the  fellow  of  few  words,  in 
fche  saloon.  It  struck  Henry  as  one  of  the 
biggest  moments  in  social  history  when  he 
flung  open  that  door  after  thirty-five  full- 
sized  years,  paused,  and  then,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  shot  out  "  Prue,  I've  come 
back."  (Out  of  a  score  of  possible  utterances, 
such  as  '*  Prue,  your  Henry's  right  here  !  " 
"  Prue,  what  about  that  wedding  ?  " — 
discarded  as  rather  flippant — and  a  par- 
ticular favourite  of  the  Jewish  gentleman 
travelling  in  gents'  artistic  braces,  "  Prue, 
I'm  true  !  "  he  had  plunged  for  simplicity 
or  nothing.) 

Miss  Prudence  did  not  swoon,  or  scramble 
to  her  feet,  or  behave  like  old  ladies  in  the 
hands  of  our  promising  young  actresses. 

"  Come  in,  Henry,"  she  said  pleasantly. 
"  I  thought  you  had  got  lost.  Did  Dick 
and  Joan  bring  you  ?  That's  nice.  Please 
shut  the  door  and  pull  the  curtain.  Then 
we  can  have  a  nice  chat  over  old  times, 
can't  we  ?    And  a  nice  cup  of  tea." 

**  Prue  1  "  chanted  Henry. 

"  Take  that  chair,  Henry.  No,  the  one 
near  the  fire.     Douglas  usually  sits  there, 


but  if  you  find  his  hair  on  your  trousers,  pick 
it — don't  brush.     Brushing's  no  use." 

'*  Prue  !  "  repeated  Henry,  but  with 
distinct  signs  of  mental  disintegration. 

The  watchers — ^those  witnesses  of  a  scene 
unprecedented  in  social  history — drew 
nearer.  They  poised  like  seconds,  ready  at 
a  word,  a  gesture,  to  leap  into  the  ring  with 
sponge  and  bucket.  ^ 

Henry  faltered.  Very  slowly  he  drew  a 
coloured  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
wiped  the  beads  of  perspiration  from  his 
brow.  Then  he  sat  down  and  stared  with 
searching  and  dubious  gaze  at  Miss  Prudence. 
He  said  nothing,  but  just  sat  with  his 
coloured  handkerchief  in  his  hands,  examin- 
ing Miss  Prudence.  And  in  a  very  leisurely 
fashion  Miss  Prudence  drew  out  her  blue 
horn  spectacles,  fitted  them  on  her  nose,  and 
riveted  Henry.  In  a  complete  but  poignant 
silence  they  peered  and  squinted,  frowned 
and  blinked,  through  the  fog  of  five-and- 
thirty  years. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Prudence  at  last,  "  1 
never  could  have  believed  it !  What's  come 
to  your  hair,  Henry  ?  " 

**  I  lost  it,"  he  said,  with  the  hard  brevity 
of  a  man  who  had  backed  a  wrong  'un. 

"  And  you've  shrunk,  Henry — terrible. 
You  have  that  mean  look  my  Uncle  Hiram 
favoured,  the  year  he  passed  away." 

"  Folk  say  I'm  looking  younger  every 
day,"  grunted  Henry,  who  had  his  own 
misgivings  about  Prue,  but  remembered 
Musquash,  and  curbed  his  tongue. 

Miss  Prudence  shook  her  head  rather 
ominously.  She  was  not  one  to  take  alight 
view  about  illness.    One  never  knew. 

"  Do  you  like  an  egg  to  your  tea,  Henry  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Prue — no.  My  time,  in  fact, 
is  limited.  What  I  have  to  say  I  will  say, 
with  your  leave,  at  once.  And  if  I  may 
remove  m^y  coat — why,  it  will  be  easier." 

*'  He's  come  to  take  you  back,"  whispered 
Joan  into  Miss  Prudence's  ear 

*'  Back  ?  "  echoed  Miss  Prudence. 

"  To  Musquash,"  ventured  Dick,  veiling 
the  struggling  form  of  Henry,  who  had  also 
intentions  on  his  waistcoat,  and  was  already 
bronzed  with  that  splendid  fire. 

"I'm    sure     I     never "     said     Miss 

Prudence  with  hauteur,  and  commenced  to 
pour  out  tea. 

"  I  may  say,  Prue,"  began  Henry,  mop- 
ping his  brow,  "  and  I  ask  these  young  people 
to  witness,  that  this  is  an  occasion  so 
astounding  as  to  make  words  idle,  if  not  an 
impertinence.  (No,  I  said  I  never  took  an 
egg.)  It  is  a  sacred  moment.  After  thirty-five 
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years'  toil  in  a  far  land,  I  have  come  back. 
I  am  a  wealthy  man,  Prue — ask  any  live 
boss  in  Musquash — ask  the  minister  of  the 
First  Baptist  Free  Church  if  I'm  not  good 
for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  He 
mayn't  actually  know,  bufc  he'll  say  so. 
All  the  time.  Yep,"  said  Henry  crisply, 
and,  taking  a  slice  of  chewing-gum  from  his 
braces,  chewed  it  at  Miss  Prudence  with 
quiet  meaning. 

"  Joan,  please,  there's  Douglas  wants  his 
milk.  Henry,  would  you  mind  moving  your 
chair  ?  Thank  you.  Now  you've  let  your  tea 
grow  cold.  And  is  the  minister  a  good 
preacher,  Henry  ?  I  think  there  are  no 
preachers  like  the  old  preachers.  I  remember 
hearing  old  Doctor  Thomas  Peebles  in  High 
St.  George's,  Edinburgh.  Now,  he  was  a 
preacher." 

"  Samuel  K.  Plunket  is  all  right,  but 
scrap  all  that.  Let's  come  down  to  business. 
When  I  left  Musquash — the  night  before  I 
sailed — they  gave  me  a  dinner  as  a  send-off. 
There  must  have  been  two  million  dollars 
round  the  soft-shell  crabs.  And  the  things 
they  said.  My  !  Old  Silver-Tongued  Smith, 
who  cornered  margarine  in  '09 — he  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes,  so  that  I  spilt  my  '51 
brandy.  He  made  Judge  Hoss  blubber  like 
an  infant." 

"  About  what,  Henry — somebody  died  ?  " 

"  You,  Prue — you  !  " 

"  Me,  Henry  ? "" 

*'  And  me.  Me  coming  back  after  thirty- 
five  years.  He  asked  if  any  man  but  Henry 
Choir  would  have  answered  the  call  ?  And 
when  he  pictured  you  sitting  right  here, 
Prue,  in  your  old  shawl  and  with  your 
dim  eye  screwed  to  the  window  to  catch  the 
shadow  of  my  footstep — why,  the  table 
rocked." 

"  Rocked  ?  " 

"  They  was  so  overcome,  Prue." 

"  At  your  being  such  a  hero,  Henry  ?  " 

In  the  terrible  heat  of  the  room,  Douglas, 
the  aged  tom-cat,  suddenly  raised  his  mangy 
head  and  gave  Henry  a  look  of  quiet  and 
sinister  derision  as  much  as  to  say,  "  By 
gum,  she's  got  you  there,  Henry  Choir  !  " 

And  Henry  faltered.  He  hurried  back  on 
his  tracks.  In  the  silence  Dick  made  frantic 
signals,  and  Miss  Prudence,  with  a  smile 
entirely  to  herself,  reached  for  her  steam- 
kettle  and,  as  though  the  audience  were 
over,  drew  in  a  dense  asfcringent  blast  and 
puffed  it  ceilingwards. 

"  No,"  said  Henry,  chewing  in  a  frenzy, 
"  that  wasn't  it.  What  old  Smith  meant 
was  not  thcit  ^t  a,ll,    In  his  peroration  he 


put  it  fine.  He  said  he  saw  me  travelling 
alone,  my  pilgrimage  of  duty " 

"  Duty,  Henry  1  " 

"  Did  he  say  duty,  now  1  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Henry.  It  was  you  heard 
the  old  gentleman — not  me." 

"  And  so  here  I  am,  Prue,"  said  Henry 
hurriedly,  and  lit  a  long  cheroot  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  paid  up. 

Miss  Prudence  pu-ffed  at  her  kettle  and 
looked  around  her  room.  Then  she  stared  a 
long  time  at  Henry.  She  was  well  used  to  the 
room  and  not  at  all  used  to  Henry.  She  did 
not  feel  confident  she  could  stand  .Henry 
about.  And  now  that  she  had  waited  so 
long,  it  seemed  rather  foolish  to  surrender. 
But  Miss  Prudence  was  never  one  fco  under- 
value an  occasion  such  as  this.  She,  too, 
had  her  sympathisers,  minus  soft-shell 
crabs.  There  were  other  places  besides 
Musquash. 

"  Henry,"  she  said,  blowing  out  an 
immense  cloud  of  eucalyptus,  *'  thank 
you " 

("  There  !  "  cried  Joan.  "  Ha  !  "  shouted 
Dick.) 

"  — but  it  is  impossible." 

There  was  a  painful  silence.  Very  slowly 
Henry  removed  his  cheroot  and  levelled  a 
gaze  of  dawning  amazement  and  morti- 
fication at  Miss  Prudence. 

"  Impossible,  Prue  ?   But You  don't 

me^n  to  say  you  refuse  ?  " 

**  Certainly  I  do.  I'm  grateful,  Henry,  but 
I've  got  so  used  to  the  idea  of  you  somewhere 
in  Anierica  that  I  couldn't  settle  down 
comfortably  without  it.  I'm  too  old  for 
changes  like  this.  I  must  have  my  own  way, 
and  the  Henry  that  I'm  used  to  when  I'm 
feeling  low  is  not  you,  Henry,  at  all " 

"  Not  me,  Prue  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  a  Henry  that  has  grown  out  of 
the  Henry  you  used  to  be — a  kind  of  occa- 
sional Henry  who  sits  in  that  chair  where 
you  are,  but — well,  it's  not  your  kind  of 
Henry,  Henry.  And  won't  you  just  go 
back   to    Musquash   and  say  to   that  old 

gentleman    that Say    anything   you 

like,  Henry." 

"  No,  I  can't.  I'll  be  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  Middle  West.  Pru^-,  have  you  no 
decency  ?  Here  I've  come  all  the  way,  after 
thirty-five  years,  and  the  papers " 

"  They  will  never  know  that  I  did  not 
die,  Henry.  The  shock,  you  know.  Shall  I 
die  of  shock,  Henry  ?    Would  that  help  ?  " 

Henry  Choir  chewed  his  gum  and  slowly 
began  to  get  into  his  waistcoat. 

"  Help,  Prue  ?    It's  fine.    It's  poignant. 
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After  all  that  way,  to  return  alone  !  It'll 
break  tliem  up.  I'm  crying  right  now 
myself.  And  every  one  of  them  packets  of 
Choir's  Crystal  Candies  telling  the  old,  old 
story  !  Every  one  of  them  packets  setting 
out   with   a   sob  !     Good-bye,  Prue,     And 

if  you're   ever  in   the    States But   if 

you've  passed  over,  I  reckon  it  would  be 
indelicate  for  all  parties  to  materialise  in 
Musquash." 

*'  Henry  Choir,"  said  Miss  Prudence, 
"  good-bye  !  " 

"  Well  !  "  said  Joan  in  a  scandalised 
silence,  during  which  the  feet  of  the  prodigal 
beat  into  silence. 

''  My  dear,"  remarked  Miss  Prudence, 
*'  marry  while  you  have  the  symptoms,  for 
there's  nothing  so  chronic  as  settling  down." 


"  Joan,"  said  Dick,  "  I've  got  a  job  at 
three  hundred  a  year." 

"  Come,"  said  Joan^  *'  to  the  apple  tree 
at  once." 

Miss  Prudence  waited  until  they  had 
closed  the  door,  and  then  stood  for  a  while 
perfectly  motionless  while  the  clock  struck 
five. 

Presently  a  smile  hovered  about  her  lips, 
and,  straightening  the  chair  where  Henry 
used  to  sit  so  very,  very  long  ago,  she 
returned  the  book  to  the  worn  arm  of  it 
Then,  walking  out  upon  the  garden  path, 
she  stood,  a  solitary  figure,  looking  down- 
wards to  where  the  gesticulating  coachman 
of  a  four-in-hand  was  directing,  by  the  aid 
of  his  whip,  the  electrified  gaze  of  a  dozen 
tourists. 


ZERO 


DENEATH  my  feet  a  carpet  of  beech  -  leaves ; 
*^    Black  branches  interlaced  above  my  head; 
A  perfect  stillness  holds  the  Winter  air, 
And  the  unthinking  cry,  *'  Nature  is  dead  J  '♦ 

Dead  because  Winter  with  his  battery 
Has  forced  the  beauty  of  the  year  to  cower 
Below  the  ground.    But  there,  expectantly, 
It  waits  awhile— for  it  is  zero  hour— 


Until  is  heard  the  whistle  of  the  Spring 
Passing  along  the  line.    The  watchers  rise, 
And  all  the  green  battalions  forward  sweep, 
Flash  the  green  bayonets,  and  the  Winter  flies. 

R.  I.  Q.  QOODCHILD, 
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By    PHILIPPA    SOUTHCOMBE 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    L.    P.    BIRD 


fl^HE  man  whose  face  the  lamp-light 
I  revealed  so  clearly  was  quite  young 
— younger  by  five  years  or  so  than 
the  other  three  who  shared  its  illumination 
of  the  little  room  ;  young  enough  to  have 
appreciated  the  fact  that  he  held  his 
audience*^  attention  to  a  man,  and  remote 
enough,  in  his  passionate  intensity,  not  to 
appreciate  it  at  all. 

Each  of  the  three  who  listened  emphasised 
by  his  attitude,  it  would  seem,  his  individual 
point  of  view.  Fellowes,  the  eldest  of  them, 
was  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  ;  once, 
as  the  young  voice  rang  out  hotly  and 
wildly,  he  had  almost  imperceptibly  shaken 
his  head.  Tempest,  seated  next  to  him, 
was  staring  at  the  speaker  with  a  sort  of 
horrified  fascination,  his  fingers  still  uncon- 
sciously shuffling  the  pack  of  cards  they 
had  been  using,  his  pleasant,  boyish  face 
looking  at  that  moment  five  years  younger 
rather  than  older  than  that  of  the  speaker, 
and  its  frank  expression  of  dismay  a  sharp 
contrast  with  the  curiously  indifferent 
countenance  of  the  man  who  made  the 
fourth  of  the  party. 

Not  that  Brandon  had  missed  one  word 
of  the  boy's  story ;  his  eyes,  dark  and 
steady  and  deep -set,  watched  the  strained 
young  face  through  a  fragrant  blue  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke,  for  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  who  had  not,  in  listening,  let  his 
pipe  go  out.  But  their  expression  never 
changed  as  the  tragedy  of  it  filled  the  room 
like  a  tangible  thing.  And  that  which 
prompted  Fellowes 's  pity  and  Tempest's 
horror  seemed  to  touch  John  Brandon  not 
at  all. 

''  All  the  world  !  "  the  boy  was  saying 
fiercely.  "  I'd  search  through  all  the  world 
— if  need  be — till  I'd  found  her.    And  when 

I'd   found   her "      He   broke   off,   and 

instinctively  Tempest  and  Fellowes  each 
made  a  quick  movement. 

"  Steady  !  "  said  Fellowes  sharply. 

The  boy's  answer  was  a  short,  jarring 
laugh. 

*'  When    I    find    her,"    he    said  —  and. 
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strangely,  only  Brandon  noted  the  change 
of  tense — "  when  I  find  her,  she  shall  suffer 
as  David  did  !  " 

A  queer,  dead  silence  followed  his  words. 
The  horror  on  Tempest's  face  had  deepened  ; 
in  all  his  cheerfully  conventional  existence 
he  had  never  come  in  touch  with  anything 
like  this.     He  found  it  rather  horrible. 

Fellowes,  fifteen  years  older,  had  only 
pity.  And  Brandon- — Brandon  sat  and 
smoked  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  unusual 
about  it  at  all.  Yet  it  was  he  who  broke 
the  silence. 

"You  may  not  be  able  to  do  that,"  he 
said  quietly. 

And  as  if  they  felt  the  relief  of  a  snapped 
tension,  something  of  the  horror  and  pity 
left  the  faces  of  the  other  two.  Tempest 
said,  almost  eagerly — 

"  You — you  don't  even  know  her  name." 

And  Fellowes — 

"  My  dear  boy,  what  good  can  that  do — 
even  were  it  possible  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible.  And  her  name — the 
name  with  which  the  letter  is  signed — is  an 
uncommon  one."  His  voice  was  quiet 
now  ;  with  steady  fingers  he  took  from  a 
pocket-book  a  folded  envelope,  pushing  it 
across  the  table.  "  Read  it !  "  Then,  as  he 
saw  both  Fellowes  and  Tempest  instinc- 
tively hesitate,  he  looked  at  Brandon's 
impassive  face  with  an  odd,  twisted 
smile.  "  Ah,  you  needn't  mind.  David 
wouldn't." 

Brandon  took  the  letter  without  comment. 
It  was  addressed  to  Captain  David  Stewart, 
and  was  quite  short.  It  simply  and  calmly 
jilted  the  same  David  Stewart,  and  was 
signed  ''  Mallory." 

Only  the  four  who  sat  there — chance-met 
in  that  Eastern  corner  of  the  Empire — knew 
that  the  letter  represented  a  man's  life  : 
that  within  an  hour  of  reading  it  Captain 
David  Stewart  had  shot  himself.  And  to 
three  of  the  four  the  story  of  the  tragedy 
was  but  a  few  minutes  old.  The  fourth  was 
David  Stewart's  brother. 

Tempest  said,  dreading  the  silence  that 
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had  followed,  nervously  sorting  the  pack 
he  held — 

"  But — what  can  you  do  ?  Just  knowing 
her  Christian  name.  That  is  all  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  I  know,"  said  Stewart 
quietly.  "  I  never  knew  there  was  a  girl  in 
David's  life  at   all.     He — he  wasn't  that 

sort.  And  he  never  told  me "   He  broke 

off  sharply,  and  to  each  of  his  listeners  it 
was  palpable  that  there  lay  the  sting  of 
pain.  Brief  as  their  acquaintance  was,  it 
had  held  too  deep  and  real  a  spell  for  each 
to  have  failed  to  sense  something  of  what 
Hector  Stewart's  hero-worship  of  his  elder 
brother  had  been. 

And  looking  at  him  now,  as  he  replaced 
the  letter  in  his  pocket-book,  hearing  still 
the  echo  of  his  voice  as  he  had  recounted 
those  bare,  tragic  facts,  each  knew  that  here 
was  something  strong  enough,  and  primitive 
enough,  to  make  all  conventional  comment 
a  mockery. 

Tempest  went  on,  almost  desperately — 

*'  The  letter's  only  dated  from  London. 

That's  vague  enough "     He  broke  off, 

and  Stewart  said  quietly  and  unheedingly— - 

"  There  was  a  photograph.  Just  a  snap- 
shot, but  I  should  say  a  good  one." 

He  took  it  from  the  pocket-book  as  he 
spoke — a  small,  unmounted,  but  clear 
snapshot  of  a  girl  standing  on  the  steps  of 
an  old  stone  porch.  It  lay  on  the  table  in 
the  crude  glare  of  the  unshaded  oil  lamp, 
and  Tempest  and  Fellowes  both  glanced  at 
it  with  a  sort  of  unwilling  fascination,  and 
looked  away  again.  Only  Brandon  looked 
at  it  as  he  might  have  looked  at  any  other 
object  of  interest  that  Stewart  had  shown 
him,  and,  handing  it  back,  began  calmly  to 
fill  his  pipe. 

Fellowes  thought,  watching  him  :  "  He's 
doing  it   to  steady  the   lad.      When    this 

mood  is   over "  not   knowing   that   of 

which  Brandon  was  aware — that  Stewart's 
"mood"  was  no  mood  at  all,  and  could 
never  be  "  over  "  until  he  had,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  fulfilled  his  word  and 
avenged  his  brother. 

He  put  the  pocket-book  away  and  spoke 
as  quietly  now  as  Brandon. 

"  Unfortunately  I  can't  get  leave  for 
another  four  months  at  least.  That 
delays  matters.    Thanks." 

He  took  the  matches  Brandon  pushed 
across  to  him  and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  did 
not,  perhaps,  notice  the  relief  in  the  faces 
of  the  two  men  opposite  him  ;  but  Brandon 
did,  and  for  the  first  time  a  faint  expression 


of  contempt  crossed  his  own.  Did  they 
think  that  a  force  of  passion  such  as  they 
had  just  witnessed  could  be  spent  in  an 
hour  or  be  soothed  by  a  cigarette  ?  Did 
they  really  believe  that  the  quiet  voice  and 
steadied  hand  meant  the  normal  end  of  a 
rather  dreadful  but,  in  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  quite  understandable  outburst  of 
pent-up  misery  and  anger  ?  Hadn't  they 
judged  the  boy  better  than  that  ? 

At  the  very  moment  of  which  reflections 
Fellowes  was  saying  to  himself  that,  thank 
Heaven,  Brandon's  steadying  influence  had 
had  its  effect.  And  by  the  time  poor  Stewart 
got  his  leave — well,  it  was  as  well  that  that 
wouldn't  be  for  some  time,  anyway ;  but 
at  least  the  worst  was  over. 

Tempest  put  down  the  pack  of  cards  and 
mixed  himself  a  drink.  He  felt  he  needed 
it.  Brandon,  he  thought,  was  a  queer,  cold- 
blooded sort  of  beggar,  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  seemed  to  have  got  the  poor  devil 
quieted  down.  Anything  was  better  than 
listening  to  that  ghastly  outburst.  It  gave 
a  fellow  the  shivers  to  think  about  it — his 
description — and  his  threat.  Odd  how  he 
could  have  spoken  like  that  to  men  he  had 
never  met  before  that  evening.  And 
Brandon  all  the  time  taking  it  as  the  most 
ordinary  affair  in  the  world. 

He  wasn't  sorry  when  he  found  himself 

shaking  hands  with  Stewart  and  vaguely 

wishing  him  luck.     After  all,  one  couldn't 

do  anything. 

n»  •?♦  ^  ^  ^ 

A  week  later  John  Brandon  stood  on  the 
deck  of  a  homeward-bound  P.  and  0.,  and 
on  a  March  day  of  storm  and  sun  looked 
once  more  on  that  corner  of  England  that 
for  nearly  twelve  years  had  been  a  memory, 
presumably  pigeon-holed  in  his  very  prac- 
tical brain.  As  he  drove  from  the  station 
to  the  old  white  house  in  the  valley  that 
had  been  the  home  of  Brandons  for  so 
long,  and  where  now  the  Brandon  cousin 
in  possession  proffered  him  unlimited 
hospitality  and  such  sport  as  could  be 
had,  John  Brandon  looked  at  it  with  just 
such  an  air  of  indifference  as  he  had 
accorded  to  the  tragedy  of  Stewart's  story. 

The  cold  storms  of  the  afternoon  had 
slanted  away  on  the  wings  of  the  west  wind  ; 
the  clouds  were  massed  in  dove-grey  and 
silver  above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  red-brown 
with  wet  bracken  and  patterned  with  gorse 
like  the  gold  tracery  of  an  old  russet  leather 
hanging  ;  the  air  was  clear  and  cold  and 
sweet. 

Brandon,  despite  that  air  of  indifference, 


'  For  an  instant  Stewart  stared  at 
him  blankly." 


had,  it  would  seem,  some  shred  of  interest 
in  the  place  he  had  not  seen  for  so  long. 
As  they  swung  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  and  there  came  in  sight  an  old  grey 
stone  house  set  back  in  a  tangled  garden 
golden  with  daffodils,  he  suddenly  leant 
forward,  getting  a  quick  glimpse  of  an  open 
doorway  beyond  a  big  shadowy  porch  that 
had  three  shallow  circular  steps,  guarded  by 


round,  close-clipped  box  bushes,  and  of 
someone  standing  on  the  steps  looking  back 
as  the  sound  of  wheels  broke  the  stillness. 

The  Brandon  cousin,  proffering  excellent 
cigars  and  a  long  dissertation  on  the  state 
of  the  root  crops,  was  mildly  surprised  that 
his  guest  should  abruptly  inquire  if  old 
Carmichael  were  still  Rector  of  Brandon 
Tracey.    For  John  Brandon,  it  would  seem, 
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had  never  evinced  very  much  interest  in  the 
place  that  bore  his  name,  preferring  what 
his  Brandon  cousin,  who  made  a  perfect 
country  squire,  privately  designated  as  *'  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  It  was,  indeed,  quite 
surprising  that  he  should  have  remembered 
old  Carmichael's  name. 

Yes,  he  was  still  here — a  good  bit  aged, 
of  course,  but  still  a  thorough-going  old 
sportsman.  Lately  a  niece  had  come  to 
live  with  him — a  charming  girl — Mary 
Cartaret.  She  was  a  fine  horsewoman. 
Brandon  must  meet  her — indeed,  they  might 
call  there  to-morrow,  on  their  way  back 
from  the  valley  fields,  where  John  simply 
must  see  the  splendidly  promising  appear- 
ance of  the  first  wheat. 

"  That  is  " — anxiously — "  if  it  won't  bore 
you.    I  know  you  don't  care  so  much " 

John  Brandon  turned  to  his  cousin  with 
a  smile. 

*'  I  assure  you,"  he  said  gravely,  ''  that  I 
shall  be  very  much  interested  to  see — the 
wheat." 

T*  ^  H.  ^  H* 

At  the  old  grey  house  with  the  quaint 
stone  porch  and  the  garden  full  of  daffodils 
John  Brandon  met  Mary  Cartaret  for  the 
first  time.  He  did  not  tell  the  Brandon 
cousin  whether  he  found  her  charming ; 
perhaps  the  latter  drew  his  own  conclusions 
from  the  fact  that,  for  a  more  or  less  taciturn 
person,  John  Brandon  had  been  quite  con- 
versational. He  had  talked,  and  he  had 
made  her  talk  to  him,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  more  subtle  compliment.  For  when 
Mary  Cartaret  spoke,  her  listeners  knew 
at  once  the  meaning  of  those  epithets  a 
"  golden  "  or  a  "  bell-like  "  voice— a  voice  all 
personality  and  enchantment.  Yet  whether 
it  enchanted  John  Brandon  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  say.  During  those  ensuing 
days  he  talked  with  her  and  walked  with 
ner  and  rode  with  her — all  with  a  sort  of 
watchful  deliberateness  that  didn't  point  to 
enchantment  at  all.  It  was  barely  a  fort- 
night later  that,  coming  into  the  rectory 
one  day  of  driving  rain  and  mist,  and  wait- 
ing for  her  to  return  from  a  ride,  he  idly 
picked  up  a  book  that  lay  on  the  window- 
seat  of  the  dim,  faded  rectory  drawing- 
room,  and  read  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  a  firm 
and  delicate  hand  that  he  did  not  see  then 
for  the  first  time,  the  signature  "  Mallory 
Cartaret." 

She  came  in  to  find  him  looking  at  it  with 
a  grave  air  that  held  no  surprise  at  all,  and 
he  glanced  at  her  as  she  stood  there,  the 
raindrops  glistening  on  her  rufiled  hair,  and 


the  carnation  colour  deepening  in  her  face, 
and  said  curtly — 

"  That—is  your  name  ?  " 

She  gave  a  low  laugh. 

"  Why — yes.  I  forgot  you  didn't  know, 
though,  of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should," 

*'  No,"  said  John  Brandon. 

*'  It  is  so  long  since  anyone  called  me  by 
it.  You  see  " — she  smiled  at  him  with 
whimsical  frankness — "  my  uncle  doesn't 
approve  of  it.  He  says  it  is  too  fantastical. 
He  always  wanted  me  to.  be  called  '  Mary  ' ; 
so  he  calls  me  '  Mary  '  now." 

There  was  a  silence,  while  a  gust  of  wind 
and  rain  tore  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
and  swept  in  at  the  half-open  window.  The 
room  was  very  still.  At  the  end  of  the 
silence  John  Brandon  said  quite  quietly 
and  curtly — 

"  Mallory,  you're  going  to  marry  me." 

She  said  as  quietly — 

*'  I've  known  you  a  fortnight " 

*'  Twelve  days,  to  be  exact,"  said  John 
Brandon. 

They  looked  at  one  another,  the  girl's 
clear  hazel  eyes  as  steady  as  his.  She  drew 
off  her  riding-gloves  and  laid  them  on  the 
table,  and  as  she  turned  he  saw  the  delicate 
beauty  of  her  profile,  like  a  flower,  against 
the  shadowy  room,  and  the  tilt  and  curve 
of  her  red  mouth. 

"  Mallory !  "  he  said.  And  he  did  not  know 
that  his  voice  was  suddenly  harsh. 

She  turned  to  him  again — and  smiled. 
«  *  *  *  -* 

John  Brandon  married  Mallory  Cartaret  in 
late  April.  And  one  June  day  a  young  man 
called  on  the  Brandon  cousin,  a  grave  young 
man  whose  name  was  Stewart,  and  who, 
it  appeared,  had  just  arrived  in  England 
on  leave  from  the  East,  where  he  had  met 
John  Brandon.  Chance  encounter  with 
a  mutual  acquaintance  in  Town  had  enabled 
him  to  look  Brandon  up  at  once  ;  he  had 
always  hoped  to  do  so  some  time  during  his 
leave,  but  had  not  been  sure  of  his  address. 

The  Brandon  cousin,  characteristically 
hospitable,  claimed  the  grave  young  man  as 
his  guest.  John,  he  explained,  was  staying 
at  the  Rectory  before  leaving  England  with 
his  wife — he  had  married  a  niece  of  the 
Rector's.    Had  Stewart  known  ? 

Stewart  had  not,  and  did  not,  it  seemed, 
accord  the  information  much  enthusiasm. 
For  him,  ever  since  their  first  meeting  had 
left  its  strong,  half-conscious  impression, 
Brandon  had  seemed  to  stand  apart  from 
the  other  two  who  had  heard  his  story.   He 
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had  forgotten  them,  but  John  Brandon  he 
had  always  wanted  to  see  again. 

Yet  chance  decreed  that  it  should  be 
Mallory  Brandon  whom  he  encountered  first 
— Mallory  with  her  wide  eyes  and  golden 
voice  ;  Mallory  who  was  still  "  Mary  "  at 
the  Eectory. 

She  talked  to  him  out  there  in  the  Kectory 
garden,  with  the  air  full  of  the  honey  scent 
of  lime  blossom  and  the  spice  scent  of  clove 
pinks.  Afterwards  he  met  John  Brandon, 
and  found  the  same  personality  that  had  so 
arrested  him  three  months  ago.  But  John 
Brandon  was  no  longer  of  paramount 
importance — in  a  world  that  held  John 
Brandon's  wife. 

For  he  was  young,  and  his  youth  met  hers 
across  the  grave  indifference  of  the  man 
who  had  married  her,  finding  all  the 
enchantment  that  the  latter,  it  would  seem, 
had  not  needed. 

He  had  laughed  with  her,  for  the  first 
time  lifted  from  the  black  mood  that  was 
the  legacy  of  that  hour  three  months  ago. 
And  he  had  discovered,  among  other  things, 
that  Mallory  Brandon  was  a  gay  soul,  and 
that  John  Brandon  rarely  laughed  at  all. 
Rarely,  indeed,  did  John  Brandon  contri- 
bute his  presence  to  their  society.  To  the 
Brandon  cousin's  delight,  he  took  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  estate. 
But  some  unusual  instinct  of  reticence  kept 
the  Squire  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  guest, 
who  had  accepted  his  invitation  to  prolong 
his  visit  to  a  fortnight.  He  was  vaguely 
aware  of  an  indefinable  tension  in  the 
atmosphere. 

As  for  Hector  Stewart,  he  had  arrived,  in 
a  week,  at  a  quite  conventional  hatred  of 
John  Brandon  ;  that  grave  indifference  which 
he  had  once  admired,  and  could  never  have 
achieved  himself,  became  invested  by  his 
imagination  with  a  sinister  quality.  And 
Mallory's  attitude  and  the  charm  of  her 
compassed  the  rest. 

He  had  lost  his  heart  on  the  day  he  met 
her,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  head  until  the 
day  before  his  impending  departure. 

Mallory,  listening  to  him  in  the  dim,  cool 
room,  full  of  the  softly-moving  leaf-shadows 
of  the  lime-tree  outside  the  window,  had  no 
word  to  say.  She  it  was  who  saw  John 
Brandon  standing  in  the  doorway. 

He  came  into  the  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  him,  and  he  did  not  look  at  Mallory 
at  all.     He  spoke  to  Stewart  very  quietly. 

"  After  all,  it  wasn't  necessary  to  search 
through  all  the  world " 

For  an  instant  Stewart  stared   at   him 


blankly.  Then  the  very  unexpectedness  of 
the  words  wrenched  his  mind  from  the 
present  to  that  night  three  months  ago. 
He  saw  again  Brandon's  face  in  the  light  of 
the  oil  lamp  on  the  card-table,  heard  his 
voice :     "  You    may    not    be    able    to    do 

that "  the  tone  the  same  as  that  in 

which  he  now  spoke. 

'^  Mallory  Cartaret  is  Mallory  Brandon 
now." 

*'  Mallory  ?  "  White-faced,  the  boy  was 
gripping  the  back  of  a  tall  chair. 

'  Mallory — whom  you  did  not  recognise 
from  the  snapshot." 

There  was  the  faintest  edge  of  contempt 
in  his  voice.  It  stung  the  boy  to  incoherent 
fury — fury  against  this  quiet  man  who  had 
outplayed  him  ;  fury  against  the  .girl  who 
stood  there  in  the  cool  of  the  flickering  leaf- 
shadow;  fury  all  the  deeper  because  he 
knew  she  had  never  flirted  with  him  ;  fury, 
deep  and  bitter,  against  himself. 

He  struck  blindly,  with  a  sneer. 

"  At  least,  no  one  can  accuse  you  of  lack 
of — chivalry,  Brandon." 

Brandon  made  no  reply.  Mallory  stood 
very  still  by  the  window.  Hector  Stewart 
turned  to  her,  and  his  voice  was  suddenly 
dull  and  toneless. 

"  David  shot  himself  because — of  your 
letter.  Perhaps  you  didn't  know" — he 
paused — "  but — Brandon  did.  He  knew  I 
meant  to  find  you.  It  appears  that  he 
meant  to  protect  you — from  me.  Delight- 
fully quixotic  of  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mallory  calmly,  "  he  is — 
quixotic." 

But  for  the  first  time  something  of  that 
golden,  charm  had  gone  out  of  her  voice. 
She  turned  to  John  Brandon. 

"  Chance  played  into  your  hands,"  she 
said. 

He  answered  her  gravely. 

"  Yes.  It  was  chance — partly.  The 
snapshot  helped.  When  I  saw  it  I  remem- 
bered the  Rectory  porch  at  Brandon  Tracey. 
It  might  have  been  coincidence,  of  course, 
but  it  was    a  clue,  and  I  meant    to    find 

you." 

They  were  the  same  words  that  the  boy 
had  used.  Each  had  had  the  same  initial 
purpose — to  find  her,  Mallory  Cartaret,  out 
of  all  the  world.  And  both  had  succeeded, 
ultimately.  Out  of  the  tangle  of  the  resultant 
situation  two  things  stood  clear :  John 
Brandon's  incredible  chivalry,  and  the  sure, 
swift  end  of  Hector  Stewart's  enchantment. 

And  of  those  two  things  one  mattered  so 
much  the  more. 
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Stewart  said,  still  in  that  dul)  voice  that 
was  the  requiem  of  those  dead  emotions — 

"  Since  you've  won,  Brandon "  and 

turned  away.  He  did  not  look  at  Mallory 
at  all. 

There  came  the  closing  of  a  door,  retreat- 
ing steps,  and  then  a  silence  filled  with 
the  quiet  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  lime- 
tree.     And  Mallory 's  voice — 

"  Thank  you — for  your — kindness,  John." 

He  did  not  see  that  the  mockery  in  her 
expressive  voice  had  not  reached  her  eyes. 
He  said  nothing.    She  went  on — 

"  If  Hector  Stewart  had  not  come,  what 
then  ?  Would  you  have  gone  on  like  that — 
for  always  ?  Never  saying  that  you  knew." 
She  broke  off  with  an  odd  little  laugh. 
"  At  least,  you  have  never  pretended  that 
you  cared — a  great  deal,"  she  said.  ''  If 
you  had,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  you." 

And  John  Brandon  made  no  reply.  There 
was  a  long  pause.  To  both,  perhaps,  came 
the  memory  of  that  other  evening— a 
stormy  evening  of  spring,  when  they  had 
stood  in  the  same  room.  Then,  too,  there 
had  been  long  silences  between  them. 

Impelled  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  she 
turned  and  looked  at  him,  as  she  had 
on  that  day.  And  in  that  moment  came 
other  memories,  revealing,  accusing,  that 
caught  her  in  a  sudden  tide  of  realisation, 
making  the  words  she  had  just  spoken 
strangely  colourless  and  unreal. 

For    she    saw,    in    the    light    of    those 


memories  that  sent  the  colour  into  her  face 
and  away,  all  that  John  Brandon's  curtness 
and  taciturnity  had  masked  during  those 
past  three  months. 

She  said  defiantly,  as  if  she  argued  a  losing 
cause — 

"  It  was  just  a  purpose — all  the  time. 
You  made  up  your  mind — that  night  out 
East — and  you  carried  it  through  because — 

because "    Suddenly  she  broke  off.    For 

John  Brandon,  with  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  was  looking  down  at  her,  and  in 
the  steady  eyes  that  met  hers  was  an  odd, 
slow  smile. 

He  said  very  quietly — 

"  Since  you  have  found  out  the  reason — 
at  last.  There  was  a  purpose — there  always 
will  be.  To  make  you  happy,  in  spite  of 
everything;  to  guard  you,  my  dear " 

"  To — to  save  me  from  the  punishment 
which  I  deserved  ?  "  Desperately  she  tried 
to  keep  the  lightness  in  her  voice,  fighting 
a  losing  game  with  that  new  realisation, 
as  if  she  were  half  afraid  to  take  all  that  it 
meant.  Then,  gallant  still  in  defeat,  she 
gave  a  little  breathless  laugh.  "  Because — 
you  know — you  couldn't  do  that,  unless 
— unless  you'd  cared  all  the  time  !  " 

And  it  was  all  the  long-subdued  passion 
in  John  Brandon's  eyes  that  answered  her, 
though  his  voice  said,  with  a  whimsical  note 
new  to  it  and  to  her — 

''  Then — that  must  have  been  why.  I 
did ! " 


WATCH-NIGHT. 

'TpHE  bells  are  loud  in  West  London, 
*       And  loud  by  London  Wall, 
But  clearer  to  a  Riding  brain 
The  Riding  belfries  call. 

From  Hedon  tower  and  Beverley 

A  midnight  music  soars, 
And  loud  from  spacious  Trinity 

It  cries  to  Humber  shores. 


To  Humberside  from  West  London 

The  long  road  I  would  take- 
To  the  low  headstones  of  my  dead 

Whom  Watch-night  shall  not  wake. 

ERIC  CHILMAN. 


AGAINST   ANY 
POSSIBLE   DEFENCE 

By   J.   LINCOLN   TREGENZA 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HENRY    COLLER 


WHEN  a  man,  still  under  thirty,  is 
forced  by  circumstances  closely 
connected  with  the  sudden  de- 
pletion of  the  family  coffers  to  resign  a 
commission  in  the  Brigade  of  Guards  and 
to  secure  hurriedly  the  first  clerical  position 
in  the  City  of  London  that  anyone  is 
charitable  enough  to  offer,  he  is  apt,  for  a 
period  at  least,  to  regard  the  world  with  a 
somewhat  jaundiced  eye. 

In  the  case  of  ex-Captain  Hugh  Daine, 
this  period  of  gloom  was  transitory.  It 
began  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the 
most  junior  clerk  in  the  firm  of  Armstrong 
&  Todd,  bankers  and  agents  ;  it  terminated 
exactly  a  week  later,  when  he  took  a  tip-toe 
peep  over  a  six-foot  screen  arranged  to  form 
a  tiny  vestibule  to  his  employer's  spacious 
drawing-room.  From  that  moment  his 
eyes,  blue  as  the  Mediterranean,  once  again 
gazed  serenely  out  upon  the  world,  in 
the  immediate  foreground  of  which — • 
a  posteriori — stood  a  graceful,  dark-haired 
girl  whom  he  rightly  assumed  to  be  the 
banker's  daughter. 

That  afternoon  the  great  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  mainspring  of  the  firm,  and  the  terror 
of  his  staff,  had  omitted  to  sign  certain 
documents  prior  to  leaving  the  office.  As 
the  official  signature  of  the  firm  was  essential 
to  the  validity  of  these  papers,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Todd  happened  to  be 
that  type  of  partner  who  permanently 
slumbered,  thus  being — for  all  practical 
purposes — useless,  it  was  considered  im- 
perative that  someone  should  immediately 
hasten  to  the  Kensington  flat  whereat  the 
mainspring  resided,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
cause  the  omission  to  be  rectified. 

Mr.  Daine,  being  the  most  junior  clerk, 
had  been  detailed  for  this  duty,  and  had 
duly  hastened  westward  with  all  speed, 
only  to  find  upon  arrival  that  the  banker 


had  not  yet  returned.  Upon  electing  to 
wait,  Hugh  had  been  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room  by  a  parlour-maid  of  strong 
literary  proclivities,  whose  sole  desire  that 
afternoon  was  to  follow  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  ''  Lady  Sybil  "  in  a  work  of  fiction 
entitled  "  Love,  the  Great  King."  She 
had,  therefore,  after  inviting  the  visito 
to  "  step  in  and  take  a  seat,"  hastily  closed 
the  drawing-room  door  and  scuttled  kitchen- 
wards,  guiltily  conscious  of  the  fact  that, 
simultaneously  with  her  withdrawal,  the 
strains  of  dance-music  issuing  from  Miss 
Betty's  gramophone  proved  conclusively  that 
that  lady  had  not  gone  out,  as  she  (the  maid) 
had  supposed.  Eeaching  the  kitchen,  she 
had  retrieved  ''  Love,  the  Great  King," 
from  the  dresser  drawer,  deciding  that  if 
Miss  Betty  did  not  know  this  fair-haired 
giant,  she  very  soon  would  ;  she  herself 
preferred  smaller  men  with  keen  dark  eyes, 
men  like  the  detective  in  chapter  four,  who 
would,  she  suspected  and  hoped,  eventually 
wed  the  lovely  Sybil.  With  a  gusty  sigh 
of  excitement,  she  plunged  into  chapter  five  : 
"In  the  Toils." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  drawing-room,  Hugh 
had  emerged  from  concealment.  It  now 
occurred  to  him,  as  he  noted  the  faintly 
defensive  expression  in  the  dark  grey 
eyes  which  were  regarding  him  gravely, 
that  the  maid's  invitation  to  "  take  a  seat  " 
no  longer  obtained.  This,  he  felt,  was  an 
occasion  for  someone  to  say  something 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  He  smiled 
suddenly  and  stepped  forward,  advancing, 
as  it  were,  towards  the  first  tee,  preparatory 
to  driving  off.  The  honour  was,  however, 
denied  him ;  for,  as  he  smiled,  the  grey 
eyes  twinklingly  responded,  two  dimples 
dinted  at  the  corners  of  a  small,  sensitive 
mouth,  which  opened  to  inquire — 

'*  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  ?  " 
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Hugh  hesitated.  "  Well,"  he  said  at 
length,  *'  that's  rather  a  curious  question 
to  answer.  I'd  better  say  that  I  came  to  see 
Mr.  Armstrong.  My  name  is  Daine.  I've 
brought  along  some  papers  from  his  office 
for  signature.    He  isn't  in,  I  understand  ?  " 

*'  No.  Father  is  very  erratic.  He  may 
be  here  within  a  few  minutes,  or  quite 
possibly  not  until  dinner-time.  Shall  I 
sign  the  papers  ?  " 

Hugh  laughed.  *'  I'm  afraid  your  writ- 
ing would  be  too  legible  !  May  I  wait  a 
little  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Do  you  know,"  she  went 
on  whimsically,  *^  I'm  a  wee  bit  dis- 
appointed. I  hoped  that  your  sudden 
mysterious  appearance  might  be  the 
beginning  of  an  exciting  adventure." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  Hugh  apologised 
contritely.  "  I,  personally,  am  all  for 
adventure.  Can't  we  do  something  ex- 
citing ?  " 

Betty  considered  the  proposal,  "  We 
might  dance,"  she  suggested.  "  That  would 
be  rather  exciting ;  and  this  is  a  wonderful 
tune— an  Hawaiian  love  chant.  Can  you 
dance  ?  " 

Hugh's  right  arm  encircled  her  as  he 
replied  gravely  :  "  I'm  the  best  dancer  in 
London.  I  should  say,"  he  amended  a 
moment  later,  "  the  second  best." 

*'  We  will  divide  the  honour,"  she*  con- 
ceded graciously. 

Conversation  ceased,  as,  indeed,  it 
usually  does  between  two  people  worship- 
ping at  the  shrine  of  Terpsichore.  The 
minutes  fled  by.  Record  after  record 
resolved  itself  to  a  standstill,  until,  half  an 
hour  later,  the  door  opened  and  a  short, 
heavily-built  man  of  obvious  substance 
entered  the  room. 

'\  Hullo,  father !  "  cried  the  girl,  re- 
luctantly disengaging  herself  from  her 
partner's  arm.  "  Mr.  Daine  and  I  have  been 
dancing.     He  dances  wonderfully." 

This  information,  although  possibly  of 
some  artistic  value,  did  not  appear  to 
intrigue  Mr.  Armstrong  to  any  appreciable 
extent ;  indeed,  his  heavy  eyebrows  con- 
tracted as  he  regarded  with  apparent 
disapproval  the  latest  addition  to  his 
office  staff. 

Hugh  produced  the  papers  from  his 
pocket.  "  I've  brought  these  transfers 
from  the  office,  sir,"  he  explained.  "  You 
forgot  to  sign  them,  I  believe."  The 
banker,  who  prided  himself  upon  forgetting 
nothing,  scowled  as  he  took  the  documents. 
Without  a  word  he  produced  a  fountain- 


pen  and  rapidly  scrawled  his  signature 
where  necessary. 

"  There,"  he  curtly  remarked,  '*  take 
the  District  from  High  Street,  and  you'll 
get  back  in  time  for  the  mail." 

**  Very  good,  sir."  Hugh  folded  and 
replaced  the  transfers  in  his  pocket.  "  Thank 
you  for  the  dances.  Miss  Armstrong.  Good 
night.  No,  please  don't  ring ;  I'll  let 
myself  out." 

Two  days  later  a  letter  arrived  at  the 
office,  addressed  to*  him  in  unknown 
feminine  caligraphy.  Having  read  it  care- 
fully through,  a  thoughtful  expression  crept 
into  his  eyes  as  he  glanced  in  the  direction 
of  a  glass  door  marked  *'  Private."  Leaving 
his  desk,  he  entered  the  sound-proof  tele- 
phone cabinet  and  called  up  a  Kensington 
number.  Presently  a  clear  ''  Hullo  !  " 
came  over  the  wires. 

"  Daine  speaking  here,"  he  answered. 
*'  Is  that  Miss  Armstrong  ?  " 

'^Yes." 

"  I'll  meet  you  in  the  vestibule  at  nine." 

"  Oh,  good!  I'm  so  glad  you  can  come. 
How  splendidly  definite  you  are  !  " 

"  So  was  your  note,  especially  the  post- 
script." 

*'  Well,  I'm  asking  you,  you  see.  It's 
my  party.  We'll  split  the  dances — half  with 
me  and  half  with  a  ripping  girl  called  Alice. 
The  other  man's  name  is  Bill  Thornton. 
Does  the  scheme  appeal  ?  " 

*'  It  half  appeals." 

"  Oh  1  " 

"  I  say  !  " 

'*  Yes  ?  " 

"  Does  your  father — I  mean  is  he — 
frightfully  keen  on  the  scheme — and — so 
on?" 

*'WeH" — the  voice  hesitated — **  well,  I 
told  him." 

Hugh  smiled  grimly.  "  I  see.  Well,  I 
shall  be  there." 

''  Don't  be  late  I  " 

*'I'll  be  early.     Good-bye." 

''  Good-bye." 

He  replaced  the  receiver  and  returned 
thoughtfully  to  his  work. 

Should  a  man  fall  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  his  employer,  he  may  well 
find  himself  at  some  considerable  disad- 
vantage when  the  moment  arrives  to  open 
negotiations  with  his  prospective  father-in- 
law.  Figuratively  speaking,  all  his  cards 
are  on  the  table,  neither  has  he  anything 
concealed  up  his  sleeves.  He  cannot 
airily  discuss  his  income  in  round  figures, 
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while  to  speak  in  tones  of  cheery  optimism 
of  unique  business  prospects  would  be  a 
procedure  savouring  more  of  courage  than 
common-sense.  In  short,  his  matrimonial 
assets,  if  any,  are  so  well  known  to  his 
employer,  and  have,  in  all  probability,  been 
so  thoroughly  discounted,  that  the  wretched 
lover's  position  may  easily  be  considered 
one  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

AH  this  Hugh  fully  realised  as  he  sat  in 
the  office  some  three  weeks  later.  He  had 
finished  his  work,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
very  pleasant  speculation  as  to  the  exact 
moment  when  he  had  first  awakened  to  the 
joyous  knowledge  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Betty  Armstrong.  He  had  met  her  upon 
four  separate  occasions — the  first  at  the  flat, 
the  second  and  third  at  dances,  and  the 
fourth  but  yesterday,  when  she  had  passed 
through  the  office  and  smiled  at  him. 
Finally  he  narrowed  it  down  to  the  time 
when,  at  the  second  dance,  she  had  spilled 
the  lemonade  over  his  new  dress  trousers. 
She  had  been  so  decently  sorry  about  it. 
How  she  had  whipped  out  that  absurd 
handkerchief  !  How  he  had  laughed  1  How 
she  had  finally  smiled  1  Yes,  that  was  the 
moment.     It  was  then — he  felt  sure  of  it. 

He  sighed,  and  glanced  towards  the  glass 
door,  fighting  down  a  strong  inclination  to 
walk  right  in  and  say  :  *'  Look  here,  sir,  I 
want  to  marry  your  daughter."  If  only 
he  wasn't  in  the  confounded  office,  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad.  He  could  call  then. 
Then  he  could  call  again,  and  again,  and 
so  on.  He  would  soon  be  a  friend  of  the 
family.  Old  Armstrong  would  say  :  "  We 
must  ask  Daine  to  dine.  Nice  young 
fellow,  isn't  he  ?  "     And  she  would  say 

His  musings  were  cut  short  by  the  sharp 
summons  of  the  private  office  bell.  It  was 
his  duty  to  answer  this,  and,  rising  at  once, 
he  crossed  to  the  glass  door  and  knocked. 

As  he  entered,  the  banker  was  in  the  act 
of  taking  a  telephone  call.  ^'  Wait,"  he 
ordered,  lifting  the  receiver. 

Hugh  obeyed,  watching  with  detached 
interest  an  expression  reminiscent  of  dense 
thunder-clouds  darkling  on  his  employer's 
brow,  as  he  sat  listening  at  the  instrument. 

"  But  I  can't  get  a  fourth  I  "  burst  out 
the  banker  at  length.  *' You've  tried 
everyone,  it  seems.  Confound  Stevens  for 
letting  us  down  like  this  !  .  .  .  Eh,  what's 
that  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  I  might  try  him  .  .  .  Yes, 
I'll  ring  him  now — at  once  .  .  .  No,  no, 
don't  ring  off !  Look  here,  Franklin,  you 
and  Bevan  come  in,  anyway.  If  I  can't 
get   a    fourth,     we'll     play    three-handed. 


Must  get  some  sort  of  bridge,  after  missing 
last  Tuesday  .  .  .  Eight.     Good-bye." 

He  rang  off  and  consulted  a  private  tele- 
phone diary.     Hugh  still  waited. 

*'  Hullo,  Exchange  1  Give  me  Western 
2701  .  .  .  Oh,  Daine,  send  me — yes,  yes, 
I  want  you  !  Is  Mr.  Lucas  ml  ,  .  .  Eh  ? 
Out  of  town  ?  .  .  .  iVo,  no  message." 
Down  banged  the  receiver,  and  Mr. 
Armstrong  glared  at  his  most  junior 
clerk. 

There  are  some  who  maintain,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  anything  bearing  even 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  an  opportunity 
should  be  immediately  seized  with  both 
hands.  Hugh  was  one  of  these.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  spoke,  calmly 
and  deliberately. 

""  If  you  really  want  a  fourth  to-night,  sir, 
I  happen  to  be  disengaged." 

For  a  while  the  banker  was  too  astonished 
to  reply.  The  thing  was  staggering.  His — 
his  office-boy  to  condescend  to  play  cards 
with  him,  when  even  Smith,  his  private 
secretary,  with  nearly  thirty  years'  service 
to  his  credit,  rarely  ventured  even  to 
comment  upon  the  weather !  It  was 
ludicrous,  grotesque  1     It 

**  I  play  a  fair  game,"  continued  the  level 
voice.  "  Used  to  get  some  very  sound 
bridge  in  the  mess,  you  know." 

The  speaker  waited  respectfully.  A  gust  of 
anger  shook  the  other.  His  mouth  opened 
as  he  prepared  for  a  burst  of  eloquence 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Suddenly,  however, 
his  lips  closed  tightly.  The  business 
training  of  years,  which  prompted  him 
to  consider  carefully  any  matter  before 
speech,  now  asserted  itself.  It  occurred  to 
him  with  overwhelming  force  that  he  really 
did  want  a  fourth  that  evening  for  bridge. 
Bridge — auction  bridge- — was  to  him  some- 
thing more  than  a  game — it  was  a  passion. 
Apart  from  the  bank,  it  was  his  one  great 
interest.  He  loved  the  game,  studying 
its  finer  points  with  the  aid  of  many  text- 
books. On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  he  played  at  his  club  ;  on  Tuesdays 
he  indulged  in  a  private  orgy  over  the  cards 
in  company  with  three  chosen  cronies,  all 
staunch  devotees  to  the  pastime.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  seized  upon  any  bridge 
problems  appearing  in  the  press,  and 
frequently  sat  far  into  the  night  attempting 
their  solution,  the  fact  of  his  infrequent 
successes  detracting  not  one  whit  from  his 
keen  pleasure  in  the  effort.  Had  his  skill 
equalled  his  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Armstrong 
would  have  been  an  exponent  of  outstanding 


"A  short,  heavily-built  man  of  obvious  substance  entered  the  room." 


brilliance.  But,  as  it  was,  his  game  could, 
alas !  be  merely  described  as  ''  fair  average." 
"  A  fourth  for  bridge  !  "  They  were  words 
of  magic  to  the  card-player.  The  chance 
was  irresistible. 

"  Thank  you,  Daine,"  he  said,  with  an 
effort.     *'  Come  in  at  about  eight-thirty." 

"  Eight,  sir.     Er — did  you  ring  ?  " 

"  Ring  ?     No.     Yes — send  me   Smith." 

*'  Very  good,  sir." 

Punctually  that  evening,  at  the  appointed 
time,  Hugh  presented  himself  at  his  em- 
plover's  flat,  and  was  shown  into  a  small 


apartment  cosily  furnished  as  a  smoke-room. 
Three  men  were  seated  round  a  small  table, 
eagerly  discussing  what  appeared  to  be  a 
bridge  problem,  judging  by  the  disposition 
of  four  "  hands,"  arranged  face  downwards 
on  the  green  cloth. 

*'  My  opinion,"  the  host  was  saying,  *'  is 
that  A  opens  with  a  small  club.  Don't  you 
agree,  Bevan  ?  " 

''  No,  I  don't,"  returned  a  dark,  sallow- 
faced  man,  whom  Hugh  recognised  as  a 
wealthy  stockbroker.  "  I've  tried  it  that 
way,  but  you  get  the  lead  in  the  wron^  hand 


*" Hullo,  father!'  cried  the  girl.     'Mr.  Daine  and  1  have  heen  dancing.     He  dances  wonderfully."* 


later.     At  least  I  did  ;    so  did  you,  didn't 
you,  Henry  ?  " 

Henry  Franklin,   engaged  in  lighting  a 
cigar,    grunted   an    affirmative. 

/  can't  do  it,"  he  announced,  blowing 
iorth  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  and  settling 


his  large,  rotund  body  back  until  Ms  chair 
creaked.  Then,  catching  sight  of  the  new- 
comer standing  on  the  thre3hold,  tall  and 
immaculate  in  perfectly  cut  dinner  clothes, 
his  round,  good-humoured  face  creased  into 
a  smile  as  he  rej^arked  ; 
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"  Here's  our  fourth  !  " 

"  Good !  "  exclaimed  the  host,  rising.  He 
nodded  to  Hugh  and  briefly  performed 
the  necessary  introductions.  Then,  after 
gathering  up  the  strewn  cards,  he  produced 
a  couple  of  fresh  packs,  one  of  which  he 
spread  fan- wise  across  the  table. 

''  Gut,  gentlemen,"  he  invited.  '* '  Eniad's ' 
confounded  problem  must  wait.'' 

Each  man  drew  a  card  and  faced  it. 

"  You  and  I,  Henry,"  announced  the 
stockbroker.     "  Where  will  you  sit  ?  " 

''  Here,"  replied  the  fat  man,  shuffling 
the  cards.  "  Half-a-crown  a  hundred,  as 
usual ?  " 

Mr.  Armstrong  glanced  doubtfully  at  his 
four-pound-a-week  partner.  "  That  suit 
you,  Daine  ?  " 

"  Half-a-crown  ?  Oh,  rather  !  Anything 
you  like,  of  course.  My  deal,  I  think.  Will 
you  cut,  Mr.  Franklin  1 

''  By  the  way,  partner,"  he  went  on, 
dealing  round  the  cards,  "  you'll  find  my 
calling  perfectly  orthodox  —  pretty  well  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  laid  down  in 
Paget 's  new  book.  You  know  the  work,  of 
course  ?  " 

*' Oh,  of  course,"  replied  the  banker, 
suppressing  the  fact  that  he  had  found  the 
advanced  treatise  on  auction  bridge  referred 
to  far  beyond  his  power  to  grasp. 

"  Two  hearts  !  "  declared  the  dealer,  and 
the  game  began. 

If  we  study  the  card  player  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  a  somewhat 
curious  fact  becomes  apparent.  It  is  this  : 
a  player  can  seldom  assess  his  own  skill  in 
true  relation  to  that  exhibited  by  those 
with  whom  he  plays.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  indifferent  exponents,  who 
can  rarely  appreciate  their  own  inferiority, 
even  when  matched  against  opponents 
indubitably  their  superior. 

The  reason  is,  presumably,  that  such 
difference  is  seldom  made  manifest  by  results. 
Luck  of  the  cards  does,  and  always  will, 
dominate  the  issue,  making  it  often  possible 
for  the  novice  to  triumph  over  the  expert. 
This  being  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  of  the  three  older  men  suspected  that 
the  card  knowledge  of  their  **  fourth  "  was 
in  a  class  so  far  removed  from  their  own  as  to 
be  scarcely  comparable.  The  cards  that 
evening  fell  evenly ;  yet,  after  some  two 
hours'  play,  the  stockbroker  and  his  partner 
had  lost  three  consecutive  rubbers,  and, 
incidentally,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  to  each 
of  their  adversaries.  The  party  then 
broke  up,  Mr.  Bevan  excusing  himself  from 


further  play  in  order  to  fulfil  a  promise  to 
call  for  his  wife,  who  was  visiting  some  friends 
in  the  locality.  Henry  Franklin  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  lift  in  his  friend's  car,  and  the 
two  men,  after  settling  their  debts  and, 
finally,  sampling  their  host's  excellent 
whisky,  left  the  flat  together. 

Mr.  Armstrong  detained  his  remaining 
guest  while  he  jotted  down  some  business 
memoranda  for  the  latter  to  hand  to  Mr. 
Smith,the  secretary,  early  the  next  morning. 

Some  five  minutes  later  Hugh  rose  to  take 
his  leave. 

*'  Many  thanks  for  the  game,  sir,"  he 
said,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  elder 
man. 

The  banker  rubbed  his  hands  together 
in  intense  satisfaction.  "  A  most  decisive 
victory,"  he  decided,  eyeing  his  share  of  the 
spoils,  still  lying  on  the  table.  ^'  I  suppose, 
though,"  he  added  grudgingly,  '^  that  we 
had  the  luck." 

Hugh's  eyes  twinkled.  *^  With  regard 
to  the  ^  cutting  in  '  ?  "  he  inquired  inno- 
cently. 

"  With  regard  to  the  cards,"  explained 
the  other,  missing  the  point.  '*  Anyway," 
he  pursued,  "  we  beat  them."  Producing 
a  notecase,  he  folded  and  tucked  away  his 
winnings,  remarking  complacently :  *'  Betty 
will  claim  half  this,  I  expect." 

There  was  a  short  pause  ;  then,  carried 
away  by  an  overpowering  impulse,  Hugh 
heard  himself  saying  : 

"  I  want  to  marry  Betty." 

'*  Eh  ?  "  ejaculated  the  other,  sitting  down 
with  remarkable  promptitude. 

*^  I  love  her,"  stated  Hugh  firmly,  '*  and 
I  want  to  marry  her.  I  felt,  though,  that, 
in  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  right  to 
mention  the  matter  to  you  first."  He 
waited  for  the  other  to  speak,  fully  conscious 
of  an  uncanny  silence  pervading  the  room. 
His  prospective  father-in-law,  however, 
appeared  to  find  immediate  locution  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty ;  his 
mouth  moved  with  a  strange  champing 
action,  as  though  flavouring  some  particu- 
larly delectable  morsel.  Presently  Hugh 
observed  him  to  swallow ;  the  waiting 
period,  he  felt,  would  not  be  long.  Making 
an  enormous  effort,  Mr.  Armstrong  con- 
trolled his  rising  passion.  He  would  not 
lose  his  temper  with  this  madman  ;  he 
would  be  calm — courteous  even  ;  Daine, 
although  his  office-boy,  was  also  his  guest. 
He  would  use  the  rapier,  not  the  bludgeon. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  began,  putting  a  strong 
curb  upon  himself,  "  no  doubt  you  have 
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private  means  which  justify  your  contem- 
plation of  such  a  step  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,"  replied  Hugh,  also  taking  a 
seat.  '^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  question 
raises  a  point  which  I  wanted  to  put  before 
you.  It  is  this.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Smith  intends  to  retire  shortly.  No  one 
has,  I  believe,  ever  understudied  his  job  ; 
therefore  " — the  speaker  hesitated  slightly 
— "  if  you  would  allow  me  to  try,  sir,  I 
feel  sure  that,  with  a  little  coaching,  I  could 
get  my  head  round  the  work  in  a  month  or 
so.  And  if  I  did  " — he  paused  again  and 
looked  directly  into  his  employer's  eyes, 
which  at  that  moment  were  regarding  him 
with  an  expression  the  counterpart  of 
which  one  might  see  reflected  in  the  eyes 
of  a  tormented,  caged  lioness — **  if  I  did — 
well,  the  matter  is  a  little  delicate,  sir,  but 
in  those  circumstances,  perhaps,  your  very 
pertinent  question — er — *need  not  arise." 

The  banker  sprang  up. 

"  Hang  it,  sir  !  "  he  exploded.  "  Are 
you  mad  ?  Ton  my  soul,  I've  never  heard 
of  such  colossal  impudence  in  my  life ! 
You— you,  my  junior  clerk,  to  suggest  that  I 

— that  1 "     He  broke  ofi,  completely  at 

a  loss  to  find  words  of  sufficient  strength 
to  express  his  feelings. 

The  young  man  rose. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  he  said  quietly.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  abusing  your 
hospitality  by  mentioning  this.  For  the 
present  I  will  say  nothing  further.  You  see, 
a  man  just  falls  in  love  or  he  doesn't ;  the 
matter  is  beyond  his  control."  He  paused  ; 
then,  without  the  faintest  trace  of  em- 
barrassment, spoke  again,  his  voice  pitched 
in  a  key  of  casual  inquiry. 

"  That  problem  you  were  working  at 
when  I  arrived,  sir — would  you  care  to  see 
the  solution  ?  " 

Taken  completely  ofi  his  guard,  the 
banker  sprang  astride  his  hobby-horse. 
"  Can  you  do  it  ?"  he  inquired  eagerly. 

"  I'll  show  you."  Hugh  sat  down 
and,  taking  a  pack  of  cards,  began  sorting 
them  rapidly.  Mr.  Armstrong,  inwardly 
despising  his  weakness,  also  reseated  him- 
seK.  "  Now,"  said  the  former,  "  this  is  the 
position  :  six  tricks  to  go — A  and  Z  to  win 
the  lot  against  any  possible  defence.  Hearts 
are  trumps.    Very  well,  then,  A  leads " 

"  A  small  club,"  interpolated  the  watcher, 
"  X  follows  suit,  and  Z  plays  a  small  trump." 

Hugh  laughed.  "  Oh,  no,  he  doesn't ! 
He  crashes  on  his  ace  of  trumps." 

"  But  it's  a  waste  1  " 

"  Why  ?     He   doesn't  want   it — in   fact, 


it's  a  nuisance.  If  he  keeps  ife,  he's  bound 
to  be  left  with  the  lead  just  when  he  mustn't 
have  it.  No.  Z  plays  his  ace  and  leads 
back  his  last  trump  to  his  partner's  queen, 
the  remaining  two  trumps  of  the  opposition 
falling  together.  So  far,  so  good.  You 
see  the  idea  ?  " 

"  Go  on,"  grunted  the  other,  bending 
forward,  his  eyes  agleam  with  interest. 

"Right!  Well,  then,  A  plays  out  the 
two  last  trumps,  forcing  X  to  discard. 
Naturally  Z  retains  cover  in  the  suit  that 
X  throws,  and,  as  Y's  hand  is  negligible, 
Z  is  in  a  position  to  force  the  lead  at  the 
penultimate  round  and  win  the  last  trick 
against  any  jolly  old  defence.  There" — 
turning  the  final  card — "  that's  the  solution, 
sir.    It's  really  simple  enough." 

The  banker  stared  at  him  solemnly. 
"  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?  "  he  inquired 
in  an  awed  voice. 

The  younger  man  hesitated.  "  Well," 
he  admitted  at  length,  "  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I  didn't.  You  see,  I  invented  the 
thing." 

"  Invented  it  ?  But  it's  one  of  Eniad's 
problems  in  The  Fortntghtly  World;  the 
solution  will  appear " 

"If  you  spell  ENIAD  backwards " 

suggested  Hugh.  "  You  see,"  he  hurried 
in,  almost  apologetically,  "  these  things 
rather  amuse  me.  Besides,  I  get  a  couple 
of  guineas  for  'em,  which  all  helps,  you 
know."  He  rose.  "  Well,  I  must  be 
getting  along." 

"  Sit  down,  my  boy,"  begged  the  other, 
the  light  of  hero-worship  kindling  in  his 
eye.  "  This  is  astounding !  And  the 
articles  on  *  Calling '  and  the  book  ^  Com- 
mon Faults  at  Auction' — yours,  of  course? " 

"  Oh,  those ! "  Hugh  spoke  contemp- 
tuously. 

"  You— you  must  have  a  wonderful  head 
for  figures,  Daine.    Some  of  those  problems, 

you  know "    And  the  speaker  wagged 

his  own  head  knowingly. 

"Well,  yes,  pretty  fair,"  agreed  the 
opportunist.  "  That  was  why  I— er — 
ventured  to  suggest  taking  over  from  Mr. 
Smith  later  on." 

Mr.  Armstrong  coughed.  "  I'm  afraid 
I  spoke  a  little  hastily,"  he  said  almost 
humbly.  "  You  see,  I  didn't  know.  Er— 
I  must  mention  the  matter  to  Smith." 

"  Will  you  really,  sir  ?  It's  awfully  good 
of  you  !  " 

Mr.  Armstrong  began  to  chuckle. 

"  Daine— Eniad,  eh  1  Very  neat !  Oh, 
very  neat  indeed — didn't    strike  me,  you 
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know."  His  tone  changed.  "  I'm  afraid, 
though,  that  our  dull  game  must  have 
bored  you."  And  he  eyed  the  expert 
anxiously. 

"  Great  Scott,  no !  I  enjoyed  it  tre- 
mendously. Very  sound  bridge  indeed, 
sir." 

"  Excellent !  "  cried  the  delighted  en- 
thusiast. "  You  must  play  with  us  again, 
my  boy.     You  must  come  often." 

Prompted  by  the  true  card-player's 
instinct  to  finesse,  Hugh  hesitated.  *'  I'm 
afraid,  sir,"  he  remarked,  rising  with  an 
air  of  quiet  finality,  "  that,  in  view  of  my 
feelings  towards  your  daughter,  I  should 
find  it  extremely  painful  to  visit  you."  In 
dead  silence  he  selected  a  cigarette  from  a 


box  on  the  table.  With  a  sharp  rasp,  a 
match  flamed  into  life,  and  simultaneously 
with  the  sound  came  the  soft,  plaintive 
strains  of  the  Hawaiian  love  chant,  faintly 
audible  through  the  dividing  wall  of  the 
apartment.  Both  men  listened.  The 
flame  from  the  wooden  match  flickered  as 
the  guiding  fingers  trembled  slightly.  The 
banker  spoke. 

"  Do  you  think  that — that  Betty  feels 
as  you  do  ?  " 

The  strain  was  relaxed  ;  the  finesse  had 
not  failed.  Catching  his  breath  in  a  quick 
sigh,  Hugh  turned,  and  in  two  strides  was 
at  the  door.  "  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  said, 
facing  his  questioner,  "  but  it  won't  take 
me  two  minutes  to  find  out." 


RELEASE 

I  HAVE  so  long  been  tense  of  soul. 

Nor  shriven  myself  one  furtive  dream, 
That  I  have  found  a  fresh  delight— 
The  outer  things  far  richer  seem. 

The  winter  wind  was  just  as  brisk 
Yestreen,  and  yet  unconsciously 
1  felt  its  challenge,  strode  away. 
Unstirred  to  any  bravery. 

To-day  a  robin's  pirouette 
Beside  me,  pert  and  unafraid, 
A  sweep  of  elfin  blazonry 
Upon  my  heart  has  made; 


And  youth  and  cloud  are  racing  past, 
While  I,  with  earth-clogged  feet, 
Scarce  feel  how  far  behind  1  fall— 
The  running  is  so  sweet. 

MARJORIE    REDDING. 


THE   JUDGE'S 
DAY    OUT 

By  LAURENCE   NORTH 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    C.    FLEMING   WILLIAMS 


''  /^AN  I  be  of  use  ?  "  said  Anatolia, 

I      .     bringing   her   motor-bicycle   to   a 
standstill  and  hopping  oi!  close  to 
a  stooping  figure  busy  upon  tinker's  work 
at  the  roadside. 

The  figure  straightened  itself  up  and  pulled 
off  its  cap.  Its  fingers,  black  with  grease, 
left  a  gridiron  mark  on  excellent  tweed 
headgear,  but  of  that  accident  the  owner 
seemed  to  be  blissfully  unaware. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  rather  a 
duffer  at  repairs.  At  my  age  one  isn't 
very  handy."  He  gave  a  deprecating  little 
laugh,  and,  stooping  down  again,  fell  to 
unscrewing  the  sparking  plug.  He  got  it 
out  at  last  and  examined  it  with  a  loving 
but  dubious  eye.  Anatolia  watched  him 
for  a  few  seconds  with  an  eye  not  at  all 
dubious  and  quietly  humorous.  She  saw 
an  elderly,  benevolent-faced  person,  stoutish 
and  slightly  grey-haired,  struggling  with 
adversity,  a  good  man  evidently,  and  there- 
fore pleasing  to  the  gods  in  his  present 
plight.  At  any  rate,  he  was  pleasing  to 
AnatoHa,  for  he  amused  her. 

''  Do  you  understand  a  baby  two- 
stroke  ?  "  he  asked,  after  some  further 
fiddling. 

"  Slightly.    Please  let  me  look." 

He  stood  aside  to  let  the  physician 
diagnose  the  case.  Anatolia,  ignoring  the 
sparking  plug,  pressed  the  tickler  of  the 
carburettor,  with  dry  results. 

"  It's  quite  simple,"  she  said,  smihng. 
,  "  Oh,  good  !    Will  it  take  long  ?  " 

"  Just  as  long  as  it  will  take  to  reach  the 
nearest  garage.  The  fact  is,  your  juice  is  all 
done.  You're  suffering  from  nothing  more 
serious  than  an  empty  tank." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  a  duffer  at  tracing 
trouble.  1  never  see  the  obvious  thing. 
Well,  I  must  just  shove  the  'bus  into  the 
nearest  farmyard  and  trudge  back  to  the 
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next  village.  Bless  me,  where  did  I  put 
that  sparking  plug  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  looking 
round  in  som.e  confusion. 

''  In  your  pocket,  I  think,"  said  AnatoHa, 
in  a  tone  of  gentle  suggestion.  ''  Please  let 
me  screw  it  in  for  you.  There  1  And  now, 
if  you'll  wait  here  and  promise  not  to  get 
lost,  I'll  ride  back  to  the  village  and  get 
you  a  tin  of  juice." 

"  You're  really  too  kind.  Please  don't 
trouble.    I  coiddn't  think  of  allowing  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  It's  nothing  at  all  for  the 
'bus,  and  for  you  it's  a  tramp  of  three  miles 
each  way ;  three  and  three  make  six, 
quite  a  journey,  and  uphill  all  the  way  back." 

The  elderly  man  gave  a  good-humoured 
twist  of  a  smile  as  the  younger  generation 
laid  down  the  law.  The  girl  had  taken  his 
measure.  Six  miles,  and  three  of  them  up- 
hill, and  on  a  hot  day,  too,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  petrol  tin  weighing  a  stone,  was  not  for 
one  of  his  years  and  habit  of  body.  All  this 
was  plain  to  eyes  of  Youth,  let  Age  be  never 
so  courageous. 

"  I  agree,"  he  said.  ''  Old  beggars  can't 
be  choosers.  Let  me  see  " — and  he  fumbled 
in  his  pocket — "  a  gallon  will  be — how  much '? 
My  man  always  gets  the  stuff  for  me.  I 
never  can  remember  present  prices." 

"  Don't !  "  cried  Anatolia.  ''  How  do  you 
know  I'll  ever  come  back  ?  Perhaps  it's 
only  a  neat  get-out.  Or  I  may  blow  up,  or 
have  a  spill,  or  a  collision  with  a  motor- 
lorry,  and  be  in  hospital  or  Kingdom  Come 
before  I  know  where  I  am.  Life's  a  chancy 
thing  at  the  best.  Oh,  don't  look  so  shocked  ! 
I'm  only  stating  plain  possibilities.  We  can 
settle  about  the  price  when  I  appear." 

"  No,  we  can't.  I  find  I  haven't  a  brass 
farthing  on  me." 

"  Never  mind.  You  look  honest.  What's 
more,  you  are  honest.  A  villain  wouldn't 
have  'fessed  up  to  bein'  stony.     He'd  have 
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waited  till  he  got  his  tank  filled,  and  then 
would  have  ridden  ofi,  leaving  me  lamenting 
for  my  Christian  ducats." 

*'  You  forget  that  my  infant  'bus  could 
never  get  away  from  your  Gnat.  My 
honesty  may  be  only  policy." 

'•'  Well,  I'm  safe,  anyway,  if  I  return. 
Don't  wait  longer  than  twenty  minutes.  If 
I'm  not  back  by  then,  I'm  a  bad  egg.  Au 
'voir  I  " 

Anatolia  kicked  up  the  stand  of  the  Gnat, 
and  was  oS  at  what  seemed  to  Mr.  Justice 
Chipperley  a  highly  illegal  speed.  Not 
being  a  poUceman,  however,  he  was  con- 
cerned only  for  the  safety  of  the  amazing 
creature  that  had  broken  in  upon  his 
bachelorhood,  disturbing,  in  a  moment  of 
time,  the  gentle  jog-trot  of  what  he  had 
long  come  to  regard  as  his  declining  years. 
He  had  heard  that  the  modern  girl  was  out- 
spoken and  practical  beyond  belief,  but  his 
opportunities  of  observing  the  species  at 
first  hand  had  been  few,  or  none  at  all, 
and  his  curiosity  for  such  research  was 
equally  small.  He  had  been  content  to 
believe  his  sister  when  she  assured  him  that 
young  women  nowadays  were  a  pack  of 
brazen  hussies,  given  over  to  tobacco, 
insolence,  and  all  vanity,  if  not  worse,  but 
now  he  began  to  wonder  whether  Priscilla's 
judgment  might  not  be  upset  on  appeal. 
The  young  person  just  gone  on  her  errand  of 
mercy  had  certainly  spoken  with  a  freedom 
no  other  had  ever  used  towards  him,  but 
he  could  not  honestly  call  her  rude.  She 
had  done  it  too  prettily  for  that.  Pretty  ? 
He  rather  thought  so,  although  he  might  be 
no  judge  of  such  things.  And  the  costume, 
even  the  part  of  it  that  would  give  Priscilla 
a  fit,  most  becoming.  That,  together  with 
short  hair  and  those  frank,  mischievous  blue 
eyes,  made  the  girl  rather  like  a  jolly, 
companionable  boy.  And  yet  he  acknow- 
ledged her  a  woman,  and  womanly.  What 
about  the  errand  of  mercy  to  help  an  old 
codger  not  so  spry  on  his  legs  as  he  had 
been  ?  As  becoming  in  its  way  as  the 
traditional  charitable  business  of  flannel 
petticoats,  coals,  and  blankets  for  old  village 
women.  The  same  spirit  under  a  new  guise, 
and  with  the  added  charm  of  fresh  air  and 
splendid  physical  vigour.  The  old  way  was 
something  stuffy — yes,  stuffy,  and  he  would 
— with  proper  reticences — try  that  view  on 
Priscilla  to-night  at  dinner.  It  would 
expand  her  mind  and  make  a  good  moot 
j»3int  for  argument,  Mr.  Justice  Chipperley 
retained  enough  of  youth  to  tease  his  sister 
now  and  then.    The  wicked  mood  was  on 


him  to-day.  Since  when  ?  He  had  not 
felt  at  all  like  this  when  he  started  on  his 
ride. 

The  road  ran  unfenced  through  a  wide 
common  ablaze  with  gorse.*  The  Judge 
stepped  aside,  cleaned  his  hands  as  well  as 
he  could,  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  bush, 
and  lighted  his  pipe.  When  it  was  going  to 
his  mind,  he  took  out  a  pocket  Shakespeare 
and  opened  it  at  random.  Great  Scot  ! 
Talk  about  fortune-telling  in  books  !  The 
very  first  line  staring  up  at  him  :  "  On  a 
bat's  back  I  do  fly  !  "  Almost  an  exact  fit, 
for  Ariel,  too,  was  a  sort  of  nice  helpful  boy, 
and  once,  at  least,  he  took  shape  as  a  nymph. 
It  was  an  old  fad  of  the  Judge's  that  Ariel's 
sex  should  have  been  left  indeterminate, 
with  a  leaning  to  the  feminine .  As  he  mused, 
his  pipe  went  out,  bringing  him  back  to  the 
real  world.  Th^  twenty  minutes  must  be  up 
now.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  but  that 
didn't  help  him  at  all,  for  he  had  no  idea 
of  what  time  it  was  when  Ariel — -that  is,  the 
girl — had  left  him. 

"  Ah,  here  she  comes,  my  tricksy  spirit !  " 

Sure  enough,  that  was  certainly  the  talk 
of  the  Gnat,  and  far  down  the  road  appeared  a 
flying  speck,  growing  at  a  furious  and  giddy 
rate,  Hke  an  express  train  on  a  film.  What 
a  girl  to  scorch  !  She'll  kill  herseM  one  day. 
The  Bench  meditated  an  admonition.  But 
Anatolia  had  the  first  word,  as  she  slowed 
down. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  When  I  got  to 
the  garage,  I  found  I  was  penniless,  too  ! 
I  offered  my  wrist  watch,  but  the  boy  in 
charge  only  laughed,  the  little  beast  I  I'm 
so  sorry." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  Judge  ;  *'  it  can't 
be  helped.  I'm  more  than  grateful  for  all 
the  trouble  you've  taken.  Ever  so  many 
thanks.  Now,  I  mustn't  spoil  your  morning 
further.  I'll  just  push  my  'bus  home. 
It's  a  fine  day  ;  the  tramp  will  do  me  good." 

''  Have  you  far  to  go  ?  " 

''  Only  to  West  Binsey." 

"  Ten  miles  !  A  tallish  order,  with  the 
'bus  to  shove  an'  all !  " 

"  I  may  be  an  old  buffer,"  said  the  Judge, 
with  a  grim  smile,  "  but  I'm  equal  to  a 
little  trot  of  ten  miles  still.  I  can  take 
it  easy.  My  heart's  quite  sound,  although 
my  hair's  grey." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,  really. 
Please  forgive  my  clumsiness.  Only  I  hate 
to  think  of  anyone  shoving  a  'bus.  I  detest 
it  myself,  when  it  happens.  Look  here, 
I'm  living  at  West  Binsey,  too,  just  now, 
at  such  a  jolly  Httle  inn.    Came  two  nights 
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ago.     Ten  miles  is  nothing  to   the   Gnat. 
Let  me  run  along  there  for  the  juice." 

The  Judge  reflected.  Certainly  the  way- 
was  longish,  even  for  a  youth  of  his  years, 
and  the  day  promised  to  become  blazing 


grounds  of  that  help  which  one  decent 
motorist  gladly  gives  another,  he  might 
consent.  His  own  turn  of  first  aid  might 
come,  one  fine  day,  incompetent  though 
he  was  in  the  finer  branches  of  mechanics. 


^  Mr.  Justice  Chipperley  felt  somewhat  shaken.' 


hot.  There  were  other  temptations  also 
fco  keep  Ariel  in  his  service  a  httle  longer. 
But  these  he  knew  he  ought  to  ignore. 
October  must  not  play  the  fool,  however 
May    might    entice.      Still,    on    the    safe 


"  Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  he  began, 
and  Anatolia  prepared  to  ride  off.  "  But 
wait  a  moment,  please.  What  about  a 
bit  of  lunch  first  ?  I  may  be  penniless, 
but    I've     got     some     visible     means     of 
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subsistence."  He  took  out  a  sandwich 
case. 

''Oh,  ripping!"  cried  Anatolia,  teaching 
the  Gnat  to  stand  alone.  "  I'm  awfully 
hungry.  This  is  posh.  Let's  sit  down. 
Isn't  the  gorse  perfect,  and  the  scent — 
ravishing  ?  "  She  drew  a  long  breath  of 
enjoyment.  ''  I  must  bring  Auntie  out 
here  before  the  bloom  fades.  You  see,  I'm 
not  unchaperoned  at  my  sweet  little  country 
pub,  '  The  Three  Maltsters.'  Of  course 
you  know  it  if  you  live  at  West  Binsey." 

"  '  The  Three  Maltsters '  ?  Ah,  yes,  to 
be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  Judge, 
looking  at  Anatolia  with  new  air  of  interest. 
"  A  good  house,  I  believe.  Another  sand- 
wich ?  Sorry  I  can't  offer  you  anything 
suitable  to  drink " 

"  Don't  die  of  thirst  yourself,  all  the  same," 
said  Anatolia.  "  I'm  all  right,  so  go  ahead." 
And  the  Judge,  fully  licensed,  took  out  his 
flask. 

''  By  the  same  token,"  he  said,  beginning 
to  fill  his  pipe,  "  don't  let  my  gravity  keep 
your  cigarette  case  in  your  pocket,  if  you 
happen  to  take  tobacco." 

"  '  Take  tobacco  '  is  lovely,  ever  so  much 
nicer  than  '  smoke.'  Yes,  I  do.  Oh,  keep 
your  match  going,  please — thanks  awfully. 
Now,  I'll  hang  about  only  the  space  of  one 
cigarette,  and  then  be  off  for  your  bike's 
httle  swig  of  spirit." 

''No  hurry,"  said  the  Judge.  "I'm  out 
for  the  day." 

"  But  I'm  not.  I've  to  take  Aunt  Emily 
out  calling  on  an  old  friend  of  hers  at  West 
Binsey.  Nobody  I  know,  but  there  it  is. 
One  can't  leave  maiden  aunts  who  are  still 
quite  attractive  to  go  about  unprotected 
in  strange  places.  Now  I  must  really  be 
off,  if  I'm  to  be  there  and  back  and  there 
again  in  time.  Thanks  so  much  for  the 
sandwiches — an  artist  made  them.  See  you 
again  soon,  bar  accidents.  Say  an  hour  and 
a  half  " — and  Anatolia  was  gone. 

The  Judge  listened  until  the  chatter  of 
the  Gnat  died  away.  Other  chatter  lingered 
in  his  thoughts,  leading  him  to  revise  his 
opinion  that  he  was  out  for  the  day.  As 
soon  as  Ariel  brought  that  petrol,  he  would 
follow  in  her  wake  home  at  the  best  speed 
his  baby  two-stroke  could  command.  He 
read  and  smoked,  smoked  and  read,  and 
between  whiles  indulged  in  curious  and 
sometimes  rather  giddy  reflections  for  a 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  a 
fine  day,  a  wonderfully  fine  day,  and  the 
world  was  not  all  behind  him  yet.  If  he 
thought,  just  once,  of  another  judge  and 


Maud  Muller,  the  cases  weren't  parallel. 
This  case,  to  be  sure,  was  a  little  more 
complicated.  The  New  Girl  was  wonderful, 
upsetting  even,  but  not  the  hussy  of 
Priscilla's  censure.  Still  —  he  supposed 
because  he  was  hopelessly  out  of  date — 
there  had  been  something  about  the  girl 
of  his  own  day  that — that  made  a  fellow 
feel  more  at  his  ease.  To  Ariel  he  must 
seem  frankly  an  old  fogy,  an  uncle  at  the 
best,  a  back  number.  Nothing  could  alter 
that.  He  lit  another  pipe,  and  on  the 
smoke  the  vision  of  Ariel  drifted  away 
and  gave  place  to  another — a  face  he  had 
not  seen  for  years,  had  not  hoped — had  not 
wished,  he  had  often  told  himself — to  see 
again.  And  now  he  had  seen  it — or,  at 
least,  glimpses  of  a  reflection — startling  in 
its  young  likeness,  yet  teasingly  unlike. 
The  second  face  in  the  smoke  cloud  had  no 
unlikeness.  It  was  young,  too  ;  but  that 
could  only  be  a  memory  now.  Five-and- 
twenty  winters  must  have  ploughed  deep 
furrows  in  that  beauty's  field.  The  Judge 
sighed,  recalling  an  old  story — one  of  those 
foolish,  purposeless  misunderstandings 
where  neither  can  make  the  first  move  to 
reconciliation. 

Again  Mr.  Justice  Chipperley  had  lost 
count  of  time,  but  it  seemed  that  Ariel  had 
been  long  on  her  errand.  The  powerful 
Gnat  should  have  done  the  distance  easily 
by  this.  "  Bar  accidents,"  the  girl  had  said. 
The  uneasy  suggestion  of  accidents  made 
him  look  ruefully  at  his  own  derelict 
machine.  He  must  trudge  along  at  once. 
Slow,  but  better  than  nothing.  He  would 
just  ask  the  farmer  over  there  to  garage 
the  bike,  and  be  off.  But  he  had  not  wheeled 
the  'bus  half  a  dozen  yards  when  he  stopped 
short  and  delivered  an  unjudicial  condemna- 
tion. His  eye  had  lighted  on  a  mechanical 
detail  that  neither  he  nor  cunning  Ariel 
had  noticed.  A  second  later  he  had  his  bike 
going  again. 

As  gaily  as  an  apprehensive  man  might, 
the  Judge  hummed  along  the  road  to  West 
Binsey  at  the  best  pace  his  little  engine 
could  make,  which  seemed  all  too  pitifully 
slow.  At  the  second  milestone  he  met 
Anatolia  pushing  the  heavy  Gnat.  On  the 
carrier  was  strapped  the  desired,  but  now 
needless,  tin  of  petrol. 

"  Tyre  went  pop !  "  she  cried,  as  he  came 
within  hail.  "  So  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting 
all  this  age.  But  how  the  dickens  did  you 
get  going  again  ?  " 

"  Juice,"  said  the  Judge,  fencing. 

"  Yes,  but  how  ?  " 
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"  Tank  half  full  all  the  time.  Somehow 
I  had  turned  ofi  the  tap." 

"  What  an  idiot  I  was,"  cried  Anatoha, 
'  not  to  spot  it  1 " 

''  What  price  me,"  replied  the  Judge, 
"  to  do  it  and  not  spot  it  ?  A  double  idiot  1  " 
"  Both  priceless.  Well,  leave  it  at  that. 
Oh,  I  am  hot  I  Well,  what's  the  next  thing  ? 
I  must  get  back  to  Auntie,  for  the  afternoon's 
tearing  along.  She'll  be  getting  fidgety. 
I  got  in  and  fished  out  a  tin  of  my  own  stufi 
without  her  seeing  me.  It  saved  time,  you 
know,  not  to  go  and  buy  it  at  the  garage, 
and  saved  going  actually  into  mine  inn  for 
the  cash.  There's  only  one  way — first,  to 
shove  the  Gnat  into  that  cottage,  and  then 
get  up  on  your  carrier  and  so  home." 

For  the  first  time  in  this  gentle  and  joyous 
passage  the  Judge  seemed  unready. 

"  But — but  I've  never  carried  a  lady  or 
anybody  before.  Will  you  be  quite  safe  ?  " 
"  No  fear  ;  I'll  sit  absolutely  still.  I'm 
an  old  hand.  And  you  just  carry  on  as  usual 
and  don't  be  nervous.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
ril  drive  and  you  sit  behind." 

"  Perhaps  that  would  be  better.  I'm  no 
great  driver,  as  you  must  have  noticed. 
But  how  am  I  to  mount  ?  I  can't  possibly 
jump  on  when  the  bike's  going." 

"  That's  all  right.  Just  wait  a  moment, 
please,  till  I  get  lodgings  for  the  poor  old 
Gnat,  and  then  I'll  show  you  what  to  do." 
The  woman  at  the  roadside  cottage  was 
hospitably  incUned,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
Anatoha  returned.  "  Now,"  she  said, 
taking  the  handle  bars,  "  you  jump  on  and 
sit  tight  while  I  start  up." 

Of  the  ensuing  few  seconds  Mr.  Justice 
Chipperley  never  had  any  very  clear  remem- 
brance. He  was  dimly  conscious  that 
Anatoha  ran  a  yard  or  two,  that  the  engine 
picked  up,  and  that  a  lithe  figure  shd,  with 
wonderful  management  of  legs,  into  the 
space  before  him.  His  heart  hammered 
and  a  mist  swam  before  his  eyes.  He  ex- 
pected that  next  moment  would  see  them 
both  in  the  ditch,  but  after  what  seemed 
an  age  of  suspense  he  realised  that  they 
were  holding  an  even  course  and  eating  up 
the  road  at  a  pace  he  had  never  got  out  of 
his  machine.  He  was  jolted  back  to  realities 
by  an  order  : 

"  Oh,  do  sit  still,  please,  and  don't  wobble 
like  that!  Put  your  arms  round  me  and 
hold  tight,  and  sit  close  up.  You  can  talk  as 
much  as  you  hke." 

Chipperley,  J.,  did  as  he  was  bid,  won- 
dering much  what  his  clerk  and  his  sister 
would  say,  could  they  see  his  lordship  in 


this  position.  Then,  as  he  grew  accustomed 
to  his  peculiar  situation,  he  cleared  for 
action. 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Anatolia  Ferrars," 
he  said  over  her  shoulder,  "  that  you're 
coming  to  tea  with  me  to-day  ?  " 

The  machine  gave  a  suspicion  of  a  swerve. 
When  it  was  steady  again,  Anatolia  repHed  : 
''  Great  Scot,  how  do  you  know  my  name  ? 
Anyhow,  I  don't  know  at  all  that  I'm  coming 
to  tea  with  you.  I  don't  even  know  you, 
and,  in  fact,  I'm  engaged  elsewhere." 

"  That's  unfortunate.  As  to  your  ques- 
tion, it's  quite  simple.  Merely  a  matter  of 
putting  two  and  two  together.  By  the 
by,  I  ought  to  introduce  myself.  It's 
long  overdue.  My  name's  Chipperley,  and 
I'm  staying  with  my  sister  at  that  old 
Georgian  house  just  across  the  common  from 
''  The  Three  Maltsters.'  Now,  does  a  fight 
break  in  upon  you  ?  " 

''  It  does.  Then  I  am  coming  to  tea  with 
you,  or,  rather,  with  Miss  Chipperley.  I 
say,  I  didn't  know  you  were  staying  there, 
or  I  wouldn't  have  said  that  about  taking 
care  of  unprotected  maiden  aunts.  I've 
never  met  your  sister,  you  know.  Oh,  I'm 
getting  mixed !  It's  the  strain  of  driving  and 
talking  all  at  once.  Miss  Chipperley 's  a 
very  old  pal  of  Aunt  Emily's.  Do  you  know 
my  aunt  at  all  ?  I  don't  think  I've  heard 
her  speak  of  you." 

"  We  have  met,  but  it's  some  time  ago — 
long  before  you  were  born." 

"  I  wonder  if  she'll  know  you  again — 
recognise  you,  I  mean,  if  you  met  apart  from 
your  sister  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  it.  I  must  have  changed  a  lot, 
I  know." 

"  I  beUeve  you'd  know  her.  People  say 
it's  wonderful  how  Aunt  Em  has  kept  her 
looks  and  her  figure.  She's  perfectly  sweet, 
a  most  awful  dear,  and  not  a  bit  an  old  lady. 
Oh,  please  don't  wobble,  or  we'll  crash  ! 
Only  a  mile  more  now.  Don't  let's  make  a 
hash  of  things  just  at  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day." 

Mr.  Justice  Chipperley  felt  somewhat 
shaken — not  altogether  on  account  of  an 
uncushioned  carrier.  His  thoughts  ran  riot, 
but  to  a  different  tune  than  that  of  his 
jigging  morning  day-dream  about  May  and 
October.  His  fancy  now  played  about  the 
riper  beauties  of  autumn.  On  these  he 
might  dwell  without  reproach.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  seeking  a  minor  diplomatic 
opening  to  suggest  that  he  should  be  set 
down  outside  the  village.  If  only  Anatolia 
would  think  of  it  herself  !    But  delays  were 
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not  in  her  present  programme.  She  was 
now  driving  furiously  against  time. 

"  1  must  confess  I'm  feeling  rather 
cramped,"  he  began,  seeing  a  possible  way 
of  escape  from  pubHc  exhibition  to  the 
gossips  of  West  Binsey,  but  before  he  could 
broaden  his  hint,  Anatolia  intervened. 

"  Gee  whiz  !  There's  Auntie  Em  come 
out  to  look  for  me.  Thinks  I'm  lost,  I 
suppose.     "Who's  that  with  her  ?  " 

The  Judge  peered  forward.  They  were 
now  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  "  The  Three 
Maltsters,"  and  were  skirting  West  Binsey 
Common. 

''  It's  my  sister,"  he  said,  bracing  himself 
to  play  the  man.  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound  now,  he  thought,  but  at  that  moment 
the  engine  cut  out. 

"  Do  you  mind,"  said  Anatolia,  jumping 
off  and  steadying  the  bike,  "  do  you  mind 
very  much  taking  the  'bus  on  alone  ?  I'm 
rather  untidy,  and  I'd  prefer  not  to  meet 
Miss  Chipperley  until  I've  had  a  bath  and 
changed,  seeing  it's  a  first  introduc." 

''  Blessings  on  female  vanity  and  one 
woman's  fear  of  another,"  reflected  the 
Judge,  getting  stiffly  down  from  his  perch, 

"  Hullo  !  "  exclaimed  Anatolia.  "  They've 
given  me  up,  it  seems.  Can't  have  spotted 
us.  They're  cutting  across  the  common  to 
your  house.  Don't  say  anything.  I'll  arrive 
for  tea  as  soon  as  I  can,  clothed  and  in  my 
right  mind,  and  chock-full  of  apologies.  I 
wish  I  could  have  seen  whether  you  and 
Aunt  Emily  would  have  recognised  each 
other  without  help.  No  chance  now.  But 
yes,  there  she  is  turning  back  alone — she's 


worried  about  me,  I  believe.  Let's  stroll 
along  together,  and  leave  explanations  to 
me." 

When,  at  the  inn  door,  the  three  met, 
Miss  Emily  Ferrars'  surprise  betrayed  her 
into  a  very  becoming  blush,  and  even  the 
Judge,  Anatolia  fancied,  looked  a  little 
startled  from  his  usual  calm.  The  recogni- 
tion was  in  no  doubt. 

The  younger  Miss  Ferrars  made  haste  to 
account  for  her  company,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  that  her  Aunt  gave  a  remarkable 
adventure — ^truthfully  related  save  for  one 
detail — less  attention  than  it  deserved.  Miss 
Ferrars  certainly  murmured  conventional 
thanks  to  Sir  Henry  for  bringing  her  niece 
back  upon  his  carrier,  but  Anatolia  decided 
that  her  elders  had  suddenly  become  a  pair 
of  polite  lunatics.  Eeally  the  older  genera- 
tion had  a  lot  to  learn  in  the  way  of  plain 
dealing.  Anatolia  gave  them  up  as  hopeless. 

"  You  two  stroll  along,  and  I'll  follow  in 
a  brace  of  shakes  or  so,"  she  commanded, 
and  they  obeyed  like  lambs. 

Twenty  minutes  later  she  looked  from 
her  bedroom  window  across  the  common. 
"  Well,  they  are  taking  their  time,  and  no 
mistake,"  she  soliloquised,  "  and  they've 
got  plenty  to  say  to  each  other  now.  Quite 
pally,  it  would  appear."  Then,  at  a  flash 
of  intuition,  she  let  fall  her  hair-brush  and 
stood  with  eyes  wide  opened.  "  Great 
snakes,"  she  cried,  "  so  that's  it,  is  it  ? 
Well,  that's  that !  But  it's  too  lovely.  I'm 
not  jealous,  Auntie.  Dear  old  things,  you 
were  made  for  one  another.  Bless  you,  my 
children,  bless  you  !  " 


'' '  There  is  something  in  that  letter  which  you  wish  to  keep  from  me.' 


THE   RECOVERY   OF 
MADAME  BLANCHEFLEUR 

By   C.   KENNETT    BURROW 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    EMILE    VERPILLEUX 


EMILE  BOURDON  scratched  his  head. 
A    custom    so    universal    makes   an 
appeal  to   humanity  at  large  more 
arresting    than     acres    of-    anthropological 
disquisition  ;    it  indicates  the  brotherhood 
of  perplexity. 

"Well,"  said  Madame  Bourdon,  "what 
is  the  matter  ?  " 
*'  It  is  nothing,  nothing,  Henriette." 
*'  You  cannot  expect  me  to  believe  that, 
Kmile." 

''  My  soul,"  said  Bourdon,  '*  it  is  im- 
])Ossible  to  force  belief  upon  any  man,  still 
more  impossible  upon  a  woman." 


"  Ah,  you  cannot  deceive  me  by  running 
away  !  " 

"  Deceive  you  ?  Have  I  ever  deceived 
you  ?  "  demanded  Bourdon. 

**  I  have  never  found  you  out,"  said 
Henri  ette. 

"  Therefore  I  have  never  deceived  you. 
I  am  not  capable  of  deceiving  so  fine  an 
intelligence." 

**  Nevertheless,"  said  Madame  Bourdon, 
smiling,  "  there  is  something  in  that  letter 
which  you  wish  to  keep  from  me." 

Bourdon  returned  the  smile,  slipped  the 
letter  into  his  pocket,  and  rose. 
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'*  You  shall  know  all  in  good  time, 
Henriette.   It  is  necessary  for  me  to  think." 

*'  Ah,  in  that  case — -" 

Bourdon  did  not  trouble  himself  to  con- 
sider what  this  remark  was  intended 
precisely  to  imply ;  he  was  too  much 
concerned  at  the  moment  with  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  He  went  into  the  large,  airy 
hall,  put  on  his  hat,  and  then  stepped  forth 
upon  the  terrace  of  the  Chateau  Drusillon. 

The  name  of  the  Chateau  Drusillon  is 
known  to  thousands  of  people  who  have  no 
idea  what  the  place  is  like  or  even  that  it  is 
in  the  Department  of  the  Marne.  That 
name  may  arouse  in  them  very  mingled 
memories,  for  wine  is  both  key  and  lock, 
gaoler  and  freeman  :  and  is  not  Chateau 
Drusillon  one  of  the  most  admirable  of 
champagnes  ?  The  chateau  itself  was  not 
imposing  ;  it  was  an  eighteenth- century 
building  with  Gothic  tendencies,  and 
possessed  no  traditions  beyond  those  of 
wine.  Yet  it  inspired  in  Bourdon  sentiments 
which  were  as  much  part  of  himself  as 
hand  or  eye. 

He  stepped  out,  then,  upon  the  terrace, 
and  there,  pacing  slowly,  he  surveyed  his 
vineyards  and  pondered.  French  vineyards, 
save  in  the  season  of  ripeness,  are  hardly 
more  imposing  than  well-tended  rows  of 
gooseberry  bushes  ;  but  to  Bourdon  his 
vineyards,  stirring  in  the  breeze  and  exhaling 
an  alluring  fragrance  in  the  heady  sunshine, 
were  symbolic  of  all  good  things  in  life  and 
of  all  the  good  things  that  might  befall 
when  the  empty  vessel  was  laid  aside. 

But  the  contemplation  of  his  vineyards 
on  this  particular  morning  was  troubled. 
Suddenly  he  turned  his  back  on  them, 
passed  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  chateau, 
and  crossed  the  garden  to  a  gate  which 
opened  on  a  white  and  dusty  road. 

"  I  will  consult  Maribot,"  he  said  aloud, 
as  the  gate  clicked  behind  him. 

It  was  no  more  than  a  mile  to  the  little 
town  of  Dormette,  but  by  the  time  Bourdon 
reached  it  he  was  hot  and  disposed  to  be 
irritable.  The  first  thing  he  did,  after  enter- 
ing the  office  of  Aristide  Maribot,  the 
lawyer,  was  to  take  out  a  pocket  handker- 
chief and  dust  his  boots. 

"  Wait,"  said  Maribot.  *'  I  will  find  you 
a  duster." 

"  You  are  too  late,  my  friend."  Bourdon 
wiped  his  forehead  with  the  handkerchief, 
which  left  a  streak  of  dirt  above  his  right 
eyebrow. 

"  There,  I  knew  that  would  happen  !  " 
said  Maribot. 


"  What  ?  " 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  wipe  one's  face  with  something  clean." 

"  Sacred  Heaven !  "  cried  Bourdon. 
"  Whv  should  a  man  be  afraid  of  his  native 
soil?" 

''  Not  you,  Emile,  at  any  rate.  It  has 
nourished  your  vines  well  enough.  Now, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

''  Aristide/'  Bourdon  said,  "  a  thousand 
pardons.   I  grow  petulant  ...  As  to  what  is 

the  matter "    He  took  from  his  pocket 

the  letter  which  had  excited  the  curiosity 
of  Madame  Bourdon  and  glanced  through 
it.   Then  he  scratched  his  head. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  That  was  precisely 
what  Henriette  had  said,  and  Bourdon's 
petulance  was  on  the  point  of  reasserting 
itself  ;  but  he  restrained  it,  laid  the  letter 
on  the  table  and  tapped  it  with  his  fore- 
finger. 

"  This  is  from  Sylvestre,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  appeal  for  your  advice  as  a  friend,  not  as 
a  lawyer." 

"  Excellent,"  said  Maribot. 

*'  Sylvestre  makes  in  this  letter  an 
extraordinary  proposition — so  extraordinary 
that  I  have  not  yet  communicated  it  to 
Madame  Bourdon." 

"  It  may  be  unnecessary,"  Maribot 
suggested. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  she  whom  it 
most  concerns."  Bourdon  rumpled  up  his 
hair,  frowned,  pursed  his  lips,  and  looked 
from  the  open  letter  to  Maribot.  The 
lawyer  said  nothing. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose, 
Aristide,"  Bourdon  continued  hesitatingly, 
"  that  my  son  is  in  any  way — what  shall 
I  say — embarrarJsed  ?  " 

''  I  have  the  most  profound  faith  in 
Dr.  Sylvestre  Bourdon,"  said  Maribot.  "  He 
is  not  the  kind  of  young  man  to  permit 
himself  to  become  embarrassed.  The  five 
thousand  francs  for  which  he  asked  the 
other  day " 

*'  I  do  not  grudge  him  money,  Aristide. 
I  am  not  a  miser.  And  that  money  was  for 
his  research  work." 

"  Be  sure,"  said  Maribot,  "  that  Sylvestre 
will  never  be  a  burden  to  you.  He  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  in 
Paris." 

''  Ah,  we  are  simple  folk  here,"  Bourdon 
said,  though  his  eyes  sparkled  to  hear 
Sylvestre  praised.  "  But  this  letter  .  ,  .  He 
proposes,  my  friend,  that  we  should  receive 
and  entertain  at  the  Chateau  Drusillon 
a  patient  who  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
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nerves.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
Sylvestre  is  a  nerve  specialist  ?  " 

''  Already  he  is  a  recognised  expert/* 
said  Maribot. 

**  That  is  admirable,  but  "■ — Bourdon 
paused,  and  with  a  gesture  that  was  at 
once  appealing  and  confidential,  continued 
— **  but,  Aristide,  this  patient  is  a  lady. 
A  lady  suffering  from  an  attack  of  nerves 
.  .  .  Consider  what  may  happen.  For  all 
I  know,  she  may  be  mad." 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  Sylvestre  would 
be  so  inconsiderate,  so  reckless " 

"  Not  probable,  I  admit.  And  how — 
I  ask  you  with  the  utmost  candour — how 
can  I  turn  the  Chateau  Drusillon  into  a 
hospital  for  the  mentally  unfit  ?  " 

''  Surely  there  is  no  suggestion  of  that  1  " 

"  One  never  knows,"  said  Bourdon. 
''  These  enthusiasts  cannot  be  trusted.  All 
enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  madness.  It  may 
strike  you  as  extraordinary,  but  I  have 
a  suspicion  of  this  Madame  Blanchefleur. 
The  name,  for  example " 

''  Poof  !  ",  said  Maribot.  "  What  does 
the  name  matter  ?  And  as  for  suspecting 
Sylvestre " 

''  You  speak  as  though  you  already  knew 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  affair,"  Bourdon 
said. 

**  I  know  of  no  affair  !  "  cried  the  lawyer. 
"  Why  do  you  come  to  me  with  all  this 
talk?"  y 

"  Calm  yourself,  calm  yourself,"  Bourdon 
said.  "  The  question  is  quite  simple.  Am 
I  to  accept  or  refuse  Madame  Blanchefleur 
as  a  guest  ?  " 

*'  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Maribot,  "  that 
the  decision  rests  entirely  with  Madame 
Bourdon." 

"  But  if  I  decided,  with  your  approval, 
to  decline  this  proposal  and  say  nothing  to 
her  about  it " 

"  My  dear  Emile,  do  you  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  you  could  deceive  her  ?  " 

'*  Very  well,"  Bourdon  said,  with  an  air 
of  relief.  "  I  shall,  on  your  advice,  refer 
the  matter  to  Madame  Bourdon." 

"  Remember  that  I  take  no  responsibility 
whatever." 

**  None  whatever  —  quite  so,"  said 
Bourdon.  "  If  Madame  Blanchefleur  comes, 
she  is  to  arrive  to-morrow.  That  will  be 
Wednesday.  Therefore,  Aristide,  you  will 
dine  on  Thursday  at  the  Chateau 
Drusillon." 

"  I  shall  be  charmed  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Madame  Blanchefleur." 

Bourdon  reflected,  as  he  returned  along 


the  dusty  road,  that  he  might  have  saved 
himself  the  journey,  for  Maribot's  advice 
had  been  precisely  what  he  had  expected 
it  would  be.  Still,  he  felt  reassured,  and 
Henriette  could  not  possibly  suspect  that 
he  had  consulted  the  lawyer. 

When  Bourdon  entered  his  house  he  was 
at  once  aware  of  something  unusual ;  there 
was  a  sense  of  hurry  and  disturbance. 
Madame  Bourdon  was  directing  a  minor 
domestic  storm  with  immense  self-control. 

''  What  is  it,  my  soul  ?  "  Bourdon  asked. 

"  I  am  preparing  for  a  guest,"  Madame 
Bourdon  answered.  ''  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  Madame  Blanchefleur  ?  " 

"  Not  before  this  morning,  on  my  honour," 
said  Bourdon,  a  good  deal  taken  aback. 

"  It  would  have  been  wiser,  Emile,  to 
have  shown  me  Sylvestre's  letter  instead 
of  running  away  with  it  to  Aristide  Maribot. 
Your  boots  tell  me  that  you  have  been  to 
Dormette.  Sylvestre  is  my  son  as  well  as 
yours." 

"More  yours  than  mine,  Henriette — yer>, 
it  is  from  you  he  inherits  his  charm  of 
character."  Madame  Bourdon  smiled  on 
her  husband  as  she  might  have  smiled  on 
an  engaging  child. 

*'Well,  well,"  she  said,  ''we  will  not 
discuss  that.  I  am  making  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  Madame  Blanchefleur  this 
afternoon." 

'*  But  in  the  letter  he  says  to-morrow." 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  urgency,"  said 
Henriette,  "  and  there  is  also  such  a  thing 
as  a  telephone.  Sylvestre  has  been  talking 
to  me  over  the  telephone.  Naturally,  I  did 
not  tell  him  that  you  had  withheld  his 
letter  from  me." 

*'  It  was  for  the  best  1  "  cried  Bourdon. 
"  The  situation  was  difficult.  This  patient 
of  his,  Madame  Blanchefleur,  may  be 
extremely  hard  to  manage.  Nerves,  you 
understand " 

''I  will  take  the  entire  responsibility." 
Henriette  sat  down,  somewhat  overcome, 
and  Bourdon  fanned  her  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  ''  we  will  share  the 
responsibility."  Again  Madame  Bourdon 
smiled. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  hours  it 
seemed  to  Bourdon  that  the  Chateau 
Drusillon  no  longer  belonged  to  him. 
Lunch  was  served  punctually,  but  Madame 
Bourdon  was  too  occupied  to  give  a 
leisurely  hour  to  that  important  meal.  She 
hurried  over  it — a  thing  almost  incon- 
ceivable.    Bourdon's  misgivings  increased. 
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If  the  mere  approacli  of  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur  was  heralded  by  this  sense  of  dis- 
possession, what  would  happen  when  the 
lady  herself  arrived  ? 

What  did  happen  was  this.  Bourdon 
was  roused  from  a  consolatory  doze  by  the 
shriek  of  a  motor-horn.  He  collected  himself 
and  trotted  into  the  hall.  The  door  was 
already  wide  open.  He  saw— the  fairway 
was  a  little  obstructed  by  the  substantial 
figure  of  Henriette  on  the  top  step — an 
entirely  ravishing  automobile,  all  white 
and  blue,  and  a  chauifeuse,  also  in  white 


''  I  think — I  am  sure,  yes,  sure — that 
you  are  a  dear,"  said  Madame  Blanchefleur. 
There  was  a  rustle  of  skirts,  a  flash  of  blue 
and  white,  and  Madame  Blanchefleur  had 
disappeared,  with  Henriette,  round  the 
curve  of  the  wide  staircase. 

Bourdon  again  scratched  his  head.  More 
than  ever  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Chateau 
Drusillon  had  passed  into  the  possession  of 
someone  else.  He  retired  into  his  library, 
and  there  contemplated  a  landscape  by 
>  Daubigny  :  Bourdon  had  a  nice  taste  in 
art.     That  also  was  a  scheme  in  blue  and 


*' The  newcomer  came  to  an  abrupt  halt.     'Mademoiselle  Fadette^. '  he  cried." 


and  blae,  who,  jumping  lightly  from  the 
car,  precipitated  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Henriette.  Bourdon  was  on  the  point  of 
withdrawing  from  a  scene  so  unexpected 
and  so  touching,  when  his  wife,  miraculously 
divining  his  presence,  turned  with  delibera- 
tion and  a  kind  of  amazed  conviction  and 
said — 

'*  Emile,  this  is  Sylvestre's  friend  and 
patient,  Madame  Blanchefleur." 

*'  Madame  Blanchefleur,"  said  Bourdon, 
bowing  over  the  lady's  hand,  ''  is  infinitely 
welcome  to  the  Chateau  Drusillon." 


white,  but  somehow  it  did  not  suggest  the 
reality,  the  possible  vivacity,  of  that 
combination  as  Madame  Blanchefleur  had 
suggested  it. 

He  saw  no  more  of  Madame  Blanchefleur 
until  dinner-time.  The  apparition  in  blue 
and  white  had  now  transformed  herself 
into  a  beautiful  and  realisable  woman  in 
black  and  gold.  Madame  Blanchefleur  had 
that  apparent  regularity  of  features  which 
at  once,  on  the  impulse  of  mood  or  emotion, 
reveals  charming  irregularities.  She  was,  in 
a  word  J  unexpected.  If  Madame  Bourdon  did 
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her  utmost  to  make  her  guest  feel  at  home, 
it  was  equally  certain  that  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur  did  her  utmost  to  put  her  host  at 
ease.  Bourdon  had  a  vague  suspicion  that 
his  nerves  were  wrong,  not  Madame 
Blanchefleur's. 

After  dinner  Madame  Blanchefleur  be- 
came restless.  The  one  imposing  room  in 
the  Chateau  Drusillon — more  music-room 
than  conventional  drawing-room  —  had 
wide  floor  -  spaces,  sparse  but  admirable 
furnishing,  and  the  dignity  of  extreme 
simplicity  of  colouring.    On  one  side  the  tall 


the  happiest  man  in  the  world  !  To  possess 
these  vineyards  and  such  a  son  as  Dr 
Sylvestre  Bourdon — what  more  could  be 
desired  ?  And  I — what  do  I  possess  ?  " 

''  You  possess  yourself,"  said  Bourdon, 
"  and  surely  that  is  much." 

"  You  say  that  I  possess  myself.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  myself  that  I  do  not  possess. 
I  give  and  give  and  give — — " 

"  But  surely  it  is  good  to  give  ?  "  said 
Henriette. 

"  And  doubtless,"  said  Bourdon,  ''  you 
have  the  reward  of  gratitude." 


You  anticipate,'  she  Paid,     'Here  I  am  Madame  Blanchefleur." 


windows  opened  to  the  garden,  on  the  other 
to  the  terrace  and  the  vineyards.  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  after  moving  from  seat  to 
seat  as  a  bee  moves  from  flower  to  flower, 
paused  before  a  vineyard-facing  window. 
Bourdon  watched  her  ;  Henriette  watched 
her.  They  exchanged  a  glance.  Henriette 
nodded  as  though  satisfied  ;  Bourdon 
raised  questioning  eyebrows. 

Madame  Blanchefleur,  turning  from  the 
after-glow  of  sunset,  looked  straight  into 
Bourdon's  eyes.    He  was  dazzled. 

^'  Monsieur,"  she  cried,  "  you  should  be 


"  Gratitude  !  "  cried  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur. "  Does  one  expect  gratitude,  or  peace, 
or  happiness  ?  Monsieur,  you  must  be  an 
idealist  who  has  not  tested  life.  To  have 
one's  reputation  attacked,  to  be  wounded, 
as  it  were,  in  the  house  of  one's  friends- 
is  that  gratitude  ?  But  it  is  quiet  here. 
I  declare  to  you  that  Dr.  Bourdon  was  right 
when  he  sent  me  to  this  dear  place  and  to 
your  kind  hearts." 

"  It  often  happens,"  said  Bourdon, 
"  that  the  patient  is  not  so  easily  con- 
vinced." 
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''  I  was  forgetting/'  said  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  *'  that  I  am  a  patient." 

''  A  guest,  not  a  patient,"  said  Henriette. 

"  You  do  right  to  correct  me,"  said 
Bourdon. 

Madame  Blanchefleur  swept  across  the 
room  in  one  sustained  gesture,  as  it  were, 
and  seated  herself  at  the  piano. 

''  If  you  will  permit  me,"  she  said,  ''  I 
will  play  a  little — perhaps  sing  to  you. 
Dr.  Sylvestre  adores  music." 

Bourdon,  who  was  himself,  by  this  time, 
in  a  condition  bordering  on  adoration, 
said  : 

*'  Madame,  play,  sing,  as  you  will." 

Dr.  Bourdon's  patient  played  with  a  kind 
of  disconcerting  brilliance  ;  she  completed 
nothings  but  somehow  succeeded  in  making 
a  pattern,  almost  a  theme,  of  fragments. 
She  communicated  her  own  mood  to  pas- 
sages designed  for  other  moods,  so  that 
Scriabine  might  have  been  astonished  and 
Saint-Saens  enraged.  Then  the  atmosphere 
changed  ;  •  she  ceased  to  be  an  eccentric 
interpreter  and  became  entirely  herself,  or 
so  it  seemed  to  the  listeners,  when  she  sang. 
Her  voice,  not  over-trained,  possessed  the 
rare  quality  of  intimacy  :  it  seemed  to 
Bourdon  to  have  the  freshness  of  youth  in 
the  morning  of  the  world.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  songs  were  rather  of  fear  or  dis- 
illusion than  of  youth,  as,  for  example, 
this  : 

My  heart  escapes  as  might  escape  a  bird 

From  gilded  bars, 
Only  to  be  the  prisoner  of  your  word, 

Blind  to  the  stars  1 

Better  the  gilded  cage  where  freedom  dies — 

My  cage  self-made — 
Than  to  be  conscious  of  your  searching  eyes 

When  youth  shall  fade. 

Madame  Blanchefleur  swung  round  on 
the  music-stool  and  saw  Henriette,  hand  to 
heart,  slipping  quietly  from  the  room. 

'*  I  have  oflended  Madame !  "  the  singer 
cried. 

*^  No,  you  have  merely  touched  in 
Henriette  the  chord  of  sentiment,  and  in 
me  also.     Without  sentiment " 

"  We  should  be  lost,  you  would  say  ?.  .  . 
Monsieur,  my  heart  is  broken,  my  reputation 
destroyed."  A  wave  of  agonised  perturba- 
tion swept  over  Bourdon.  What  was  he 
fco  do  ? 

**  My  dear  child,"  he  said  at  last,  ''  you 
are,  I  suspect,  suffering  from  some  unhappy 
misunderstanding,  perhaps  some  delusion. 
It  will  pass  ;    I  am  confident  that  it  will 


*^  There  is  no  delusion  and  no  misunder- 


standing ...  All  at  once  I  am  infinitely 
weary.     May  I  be  permitted  to  retire  ?  " 

The  appearance  of  Henriette  at  this 
moment  struck  Bourdon  as  almost  miracu- 
lous. He  resigned  Madame  Blanchefleur 
to  her  keeping  with  relief,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  reluctance.  Sylvestre's  patient 
was  profoundly  interesting. 

*'  What  do  you  make  of  her  ?  "  he  asked 
Henriette  when  she  returned. 

''  Only  this,  Emile — that  she  is  distressed 
and  overwrought.  That,  at  present,  is 
sufficient  for  us." 

"  Quite  sufficient." 

"  She  is  sweet,"  said  Henriette,  '*  cer- 
tainly she  is  sweet." 

''  I  agree,  my  soul,"  said  Bourdon. 
"  With  that  voice  she  could  lead  multitudes." 

On  the  following  day  Madame  Blanchefleur 
exhibited  a  quite  childlike  interest  in  every- 
thing she  saw.  The  Chateau  Drusillon 
enchanted  her,  she  was  enraptured  by  the 
vineyards.  Nor  did  she  hesitate  to  share 
with  her  host,  at  the  early  hour  of  eleven 
o'clock,  a  bottle  of  Drusillon  of  the  most 
famous  vintage  year.  Bourdon,  who  had 
already  succumbed  to  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur's  charm,  had  that  subjugation  sealed, 
as  it  were,  by  her  discriminating  praise  oi 
his  wine  :    she  understood  its  points. 

"  In  a  woman,"  Bourdon  declared,  "  such 
appreciation  is  extraordinary.  Even  to 
Henriette  I  believe  that  all  wines  are  alike." 

Madame  Blanchefleur  smiled,  and  then 
her  underlip  dropped  a  little. 

''  Such  knowledge,  perhaps,  is  not  very 
creditable — ^in  a  woman  1  Indeed,  monsieur, 
I  am  ignorant,  terribly  ignorant,  of  more 
important  things.      But  not,"   she  added, 

with  a  flash,  "  not  of  my "    She  checked 

herself. 

"  Well,  madame  ?  " 

"  I  was  about  to  commit  an  indiscretion," 
she  said.  "  I  forgot,  for  a  moment,  that 
I  was  under  doctor's  orders."  The  library, 
in  which  this  testing  of  Drusillon  had  taken 
place,  was  cool,  and  the  light  not  too  strong 
to  trouble  pensive  eyes. 

**  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,"  she  said, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  "  that  your  son 
was  a  fool  to  relinquish  the  making  of 
good  wine  for  a  profession  which  creates 
nothing  ?  " 

"Is  it  nothing,  madame,  to  re-create 
bodies  and  sometimes  souls  also  ?  He  has 
a  passion  for  humanity." 

''  Yes,  he  would  never  have  been  content 
here." 

As    that    day    wore    through,    Madame 
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Blanchefleur  seemed  to  assimilate  more  and 
more  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Her  restlessness 
left  her  ;  when  she  fell  into  moods  of  abstrac- 
tion her  brow  remained  unclouded.  It  was 
as  though  some  curative  influence,  ^  im- 
palpable as  air  or  perfume,  enveloped  her 
in  a  new  security.  She  gave  Bourdon  the 
impression  that  she  had  fought  and  con- 
quered. 

On  the  following  morning,  again,  the 
same  mood  prevailed,  but  in  the  afternoon 
she  was  full  of  vivacity,  and  insisted  on 
taking  her  host  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
country  in  her  blue  and  white  car.  Bourdon 
directed,  Madame  Blanchefleur  drove.  The 
pace  was  incredible ;  there  were  moments 
when  Bourdon  commended  himself  and 
the  lady  to  the  mercy  of  a  no  doubt  exas- 
perated Providence.  He  did  not,  however, 
expostulate  with  Madame  Blanchefleur ; 
what  agitated  his  nerves  might,  reasonably 
enough,  be  a  relief  to  hers. 

On  their  return  Madame  Bourdon 
announced  that  Sylvestre  had  telephoned 
that  he  would  arrive  in  time  for  dinner 
that  evening.  She  added  that  he  had  wished 
to  speak  to  his  patient. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried.  "  Then  he  has  news 
of  Jean  Rimbaud."  At  this  she  showed 
signs  of  agitation,  but,  recovering  herself 
with  masterly  rapidity,  she  added  :  "It 
is  of  no  consequence.  I  do  not  care  that  for 
Jean  Rimbaud  1  "  And  she  snapped  her 
fingers. 

*'  Trouble  yourself  about  nothing,  my 
child,"  said  Henriette.  "  And,  anyway, 
who  is  Jean  Rimbaud  ?  " 

"  Henriette,"  said  Bourdon,  "  control 
your  curiosity." 

"  Who  is  Jean  Rimbaud  ?  "  cried  Madame 
Blanchefleur.  "  But  I  forgot  that  this  is 
not  Paris,  and  that  you  know  nothing  of 
the  Cafe  Grenier." 

"  I  have  heard  of  Paris,"  said  Bourdon, 
smiling.  "  I  have  even  heard  of  the  Cafe 
Grenier.    Sylvestre  has  often  spoken  of  it." 

"  Yes,  he  knows  it  well.  The  Cafe  Grenier, 
monsieur,  pretends  to  dictate  to  Paris  in 
matters  of  literature  and  the  arts." 

"  That  is  the  impression  I  received  from 
Sylvestre,"  said  Bourdon  drily. 

*'  The  Chateau  Drusillon  seems  to  belong 
to  a  different  and  a  more  real  world.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  a  dream  to  me." 

"  Well,  madame,"  said  Bourdon,  *'  so 
long  as  it  is  a  pleasant  dream,  why  wake  ?  " 

Dr.  Sylvestre  Bourdon  arrived  at  the 
Chateau  Drusillon  at  about  six  o'clock. 
Madame  Blanchefleur  had  already  retired 


to  perform  her  evening  toilet.  Maribot 
arrived  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time,  which  indicated  that  the  occasion  was 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Finding 
no  one  in  the  drawing-room,  he  took  the 
privilege  of  an  old  friend  to  cross  over  to 
the  library.  That  also  was  empty.  Where- 
upon he  conveyed  himself  to  the  terrace 
and  surveyed  Bourdon's  vineyards,  now 
glowing  luminously  in  the  declining  sun. 
An  unimaginative  observer  might  have 
supposed  that  the  lawyer's  shrewd  eyes 
were  estimating  the  value  of  the  grape 
harvest  in  litres  ;  but  he  was  doing  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  asked  himself,  speaking 
as  from  a  profound  reverie,  "  I  wonder  who 
this  Madame  Blanchefleur  is  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  a  footstep  he  turned  and 
saw  Sylvestre  approaching.  The  doctor  was 
tall,  slim,  alert ;  his  blue  eyes  had  a  certain 
gravity  of  expression,  which  changed,  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  to  one  of  sparkhng 
amusement.  His  manner  was  entirely 
unprofessional. 

"  Ah,  Sylvestre  !  "  said  Maribot,  grasping 
his  hand. 

''  And  how  is  my  old  friend  ?  "  the  doctor 
asked. 

"  As  I  always  am — no  supporter  of  your 
trade.  .  .  .  You  have  seen  your  father  and 
mother  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  left  them." 
"  And  Madame  Blanchefleur  ?  " 
*'  I  have  not  yet  seen  her." 
"  Umph  !  "  said  Maribot.      "  Your  pro- 
posal was  startling,  Sylvestre.    Your  father 
consulted  me  about  it." 

"  I  knew  he  would,  and  I  knew  also  that 
you  would  support  me." 

"  Umph  !  "  said  Maribot  again.  "  Is  this 
lady  a  person  of  distinction  ?  " 

"  Of  the  highest  distinction.  .  .  .  Ah,  there 
she  is  !  " 

Maribot,  though  he  was  a  man  tempera- 
mentally polite,  stared  at  the  approaching 
figure  as  Sylvestre  hurried  to  meet  her.  If 
the  doctor  had  many  such  patients  as  this 
.  .  .  Maribot  almost  expected  to  see  him 
embrace  Madame  Blanchefleur,  but  the 
doctor  only  took  both  her  hands. 

"  Was  I  not  wise  to  send  you  here  ?  " 
Sylvestre  asked. 

"  Both  wise  and  kind.  I  consider  that 
I  am  already  cured.  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing of  Jean  Rimbaud  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  is  not  far  from  here.  He 
is  on  holiday  and  left  no  address  ;  he 
prefers  to  cut  himself  off  completely  from 
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Paris  and  newspapers  and  the  Cafe  Grenier. 
But  Coriot  heard  from  him  this  morning." 

"  Sylvestre,  I  am  in  a  false  position  here, 
and  where  all  are  so  generous  and  so  simple, 
that  hurts  me." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  distress  yourself ; 
all  shall  be  made  clear."  He  looked  question- 
ingly  into  Madame  Blanchefleur's  beautiful 
eyes.  She  shook  her  head. 

Maribot,  no  longer  able  to  contain  his 
curiosity,  came  up,  and  was  formally 
introduced  to  Madame  Blanchefleur. 

*'  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  wonderful 
memory  for  faces,  and  I  believe  that  I  have 
seen  you  before.  Could  that  have  been 
possible  ?     Some  faces  one  cannot  forget." 

"  No  doubt  it  is  possible,"  said  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  with  a  smile  that  made  the 
lawyer  turn  dizzy,  **  And  if  I  have  no 
recollection  of  you,  monsieur,  it  is  perhaps 
because  I  see  too  many  faces." 

"  There  is  the  dinner  bell,"  Sylvestre  said. 
**  Let  us  go  in." 

The  dinner  was  admirable — Henriette 
saw  to  that — and  everyone  seemed  perfectly 
contented  ;  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  sense  of  expectation  that  gave  to  the 
"occasion  something  of  the  effect  of  a  prelude 
from  a  hidden  orchestra.  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur's  nerves  appeared  to  be  under  perfect 
control,  but  then,  as  Maribot  and  Bourdon 
reflected,  one  never  knew  what  might 
happen  in  such  cases.  Madame  Bourdon's 
attention  was  divided  between  Madame 
Blanchefleur  and  Sylvestre  ;  in  her  opinion 
they  set  off  and  completed  each  other.  But 
Madame  Bourdon  was,  though  she  did  not 
suspect  it,  a  confirmed  sentimentalist. 

The  men  did  not  sit  long  over  their  wine, 
partly  because  each  was  anxious  to  return 
to  the  presence  of  Madame  Blanchefleur, 
and  partly  because  Maribot's  efforts  to 
recall  where  he  had  seen  the  lady  before 
irritated  Sylvestre. 

*'  You  will  never  remember,"  he  said. 
**  And,   anyway,    what  does   it  matter  ?  " 

"  If  I  only  had  a  clue  1  "  sighed  the 
lawyer. 

''  How  long  do  you  consider  it  necessary 
that  your  patient  should  remain  here  ?  " 
Bourdon  asked. 

''  She  will  be  able  to  return  with  me  to 
Paris  to-morrow  or  the  day  following." 

''  What  1  "  exclaimed  Bourdon  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment.  *'  A  disorder  of  the 
nerves  cured  in  three  days  !  " 

"  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  cured,  but  I  fancy 
that  my  particular  purpose  has  been 
accomplished.     A  complete  change  of  life, 


of  outlook,  the  possession  for  a  time  of  her 

own   will   and   her   own    soul "      The 

doctor  paused  and  rose.  ''  Let  us,"  he  said, 
*'  go  to  my  patient  and  the  little  mother." 

Madame  Blanchefleur  had  just  seated 
herself  at  the  piano  as  the  three  entered  the 
drawing-room. 

**  What  shall  I  sing  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Not  that  bitter  Httle  song  about  the 
gilded  cage,"  Sylvestre  said. 

*'  It  is  not  bitter,"  said  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur. *'  At  any  rate,  there  is  truth  in  it — 
for  me.    However,  choose  for  yourself." 

Before  Sylvestre  had  time  to  reply, 
a  servant  announced  a  visitor  for  Dr. 
Bourdon  :    "  Monsieur  Jean  Rimbaud." 

Madame  Blanchefleur  rose  from  the 
music-stool  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  doctor's 
shoulder. 

"  Let  him  come  in  here,"  she  said.  *'  And 
whatever  I  say  or  do,  you  must  not  inter- 
fere. This  is  an  opportunity,  my  friend. 
I  can  resume  myself." 

*'  Which  of  your  selves  ?  .  .  .  Very  well, 
if  you  insist " 

'*  I  do,"  said  Madame  Blanchefleur. 

So  it  happened  that  when  Jean  Rimbaud 
came  into  the  room  he  saw  the  lady  and 
Sylvestre  standing  by  the  piano,  the  candles 
on  which  were  lighted,  and  was  unconscious 
of  the  others  who  were  sitting  in  the  shadow. 
The  newcomer  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

*'  Mademoiselle  Fadette  !  "  he  cried. 

"  You  anticipate,"  she  said.  "  Here  I  am 
Madame  Blanchefleur." 

"  Permit  me,  Jean,"  Sylvestre  said, 
"  to  present  you  to  my  father  and  mother 
and  to  an  old  and  good  friend."  It  was 
clear  that  Rimbaud  was  perplexed,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  disconcerted. 

**  A  message  reached  me  from  Sylvestre 
this  morning  that  he  would  be  here  to- 
night," he  explained  to  Madame  Bourdon, 
*'  so  I  turned  out  of  my  way  and  came  to 
Dormette.  And,  as  you  see,  I  have  come 
in  my  travelling  clothes." 

"  Monsieur,"  cried  Maribot,  "  you  say 
that  that  lady  is  Mademoiselle  Fadette, 
the  supreme " 

*'  I  prefer  to  say  nothing,"  said  Rim- 
baud. '*  By  the  way,  where  is  she  ?  " 
They  looked  towards  the  piano  :  Madame 
Blanchefleur  had  vanished.  Bourdon  glanced 
at  Henriette,  who,  however,  retained  her 
unruffled  placidity. 

*' My  saul,"  murmured  Bourdon,  "do 
not  be  distressed." 

"  I  am  not  distressed,  Emile,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile  that  was  almost  pitying. 
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"An,  she  returns  !  "  said  Maribot. 
Madame  Blanch efieiir,  holding  a  folded 
newspaper  in  her  hand,  resumed  her  old 
position  by  the  piano.  Sylvestre  joined  the 
group  in  the  shadow,  so  that  Madame 
Blanchefleur  had  an  audience  of  five. 

"  I  have  Dr.  Bourdon's  permission/'  she 
said,  "  to  make  an  explanation.  I  become 
Madame  Blanchefleur  when  I  wish  to 
forget,  for  a  time,  that  I  am  Mademoiselle 
Fadette." 

''Of  the  Nouveau?"  came  in  an  awed 
whisper  from  Maribot 

''Of  the  Nouveau,"  repeated  Madame 
Blanchefleur.  "  No  doubt  monsieur  has 
seen  me  at  the  Nouveau,  which  accounts  for 
the  memory  he  could  not  fix.  ...  A  week 
ago  I  received  a  severe  shock,  and  Dr. 
Bourdon,  with  infinite  consideration,  begged 
me  to  come  to  the  Chateau  Drusillon  as 
his  patient,  Madame  Blanchefleur.  I  was 
received  as  a  daughter."  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur's  voice  broke,  and  she  paused. 
"  It  was  impossible  to  deceive  Madame 
Bourdon,"  she  went  on,  "  and  I  confided 
in  her." 

*'  Sacred  Heaven  !  "  murmured  Bourdon. 
"  Could  not  I,  also,  be  trusted  ?  ''  Madame 
Blanchefleur  apparently  did  not  hear  this 
interjection. 

"  As  to  the  cause  of  my  distress,"  she 
said,  ''it  is  here  !  "  And  she  unfolded  the 
newspaper.  "  Jean  Kimbaud,  why  did  you 
write  this  about  me,  your  friend  ?  " 

"  I  have  written  nothing  about  you  for 
a  month,"  Rimbaud  said.  "  I  have  not 
seen  the  paper  for  a  week.  When  I  go  away 
from  Paris  I  try  to  forget  it." 

"  But  this  article,"  said  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur, "  is  signed  with  your  name." 

"  That  must  be  a  mistake.  My  deputy, 
no  doubt,  forgot  to  sign  his  copy,  and  my 
name  was  added  mechanically  by  the 
printer.  .  .  .  But  what  is  all  the  trouble 
about  ?  " 

"  When  I  first  read  this  criticism  of  my 
new  performance,  I  thought  that  my  reputa- 
tion was  destroyed.  It  has  the  force,  the 
surprise,  of  a  sudden  attack.  I  was  com- 
miserated even  at  the  Cafe  Grenier — I — 1 1 
If  I  could  have  found  you — but  you  had 
disappeared." 

"  Did  you  imagine  that  I  would  strike 
and  run  away  '?."  Rimbaud  asked. 

"  It  did  not  seem  like  you.  I  could  not 
understand  it.    I  beg  for  your  forgiveness." 

"  I  must  consider  that  matter,"  said 
Rimbaud,   laughing  softly. 

"  When   I    came   to   the   quietness   and 


sweetness  of  this  place,"  continued  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  ''  I  began  to  see  clearly,  to 
think  without  passion  and  without  prejudice. 
.  .  .  And  when  you  came  to-night  I  was 
prepared  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart." 

In  the  pause  which  followed  this  declara- 
tion Madame  Bourdon  took  out  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Bourdon  scratched  his  head, 
and  Maribot  leant  forward  with  clasped 
hands.    The  younger  men- did  not  stir. 

"  I  was  prepared  even  to  humihate 
myself,"  Madame  Blanchefleur  went  on. 
"  Why  ?  Because  the  writer  of  this 
article  spoke  the  truth.  The  performance 
which  he  tears  to  pieces  was  unworthy  of 
me  as  an  artiste.  I  think  I  knew  it  from 
the  first ;  at  the  last  rehearsals  I  was  sure. 
You  will  understand,  therefore,  with  what 
terrible  energy  I  endeavoured  to  save  the 
situation.  I  must  succeed  or  die  !  I  carried 
the  house  with  me  ;  it  rose  at  me,  but  in 
that  moment  of  triumph  I  knew  that  I  had 
failed.  An  artiste  has  a  faculty  of  com- 
prehension, of  understanding,  which  is 
affected  neither  by  brain  nor  heart ;  it  is 
an  instinct  of  protection  against  himself. 
Only  one  critic  in  Paris  had  the  sense  to  see 
that  I  had  failed,  that  I  had  sinned  against 
my  art.  .  .  .  Jean  Rimbaud,  I  demand  the 
name  of  that  one." 

Madame  Blanchefleur  stood  erect,  her 
arms  hanging  straight  from  shoulders  to 
wrists,  her  eyes  bright  as  gems.  She  was, 
in  fact,  in  her  element ;  she  was  playing 
a  part,  but  that  part  was  herself.  The  little 
audience  was  thrilled,  almost  abashed. 

"  Again  I  ask,  who  was  this  who  had  the 
courage,  the  generosity,  to  speak  the  truth?" 

"  As  you  demand  it,  madame,  you  shall 
have  it,"  said  Rimbaud.  "  His  name  is 
Dr.  Sylvestre  Bourdon," 

"  Sylvestre  !  "  The  cry  came  simul- 
taneously from  Henriette  and  Bourdon ; 
Maribot  repeated  it  in  a  frightened  whisper. 
Madame  Blanchefleur  said  nothing.  For 
a  moment  she  stood  with  bent  head ; 
then,  with  a  gesture  that  seemed  to  imply 
both  a  salutation  and  a  farewell,  she  moved 
away  from  the  piano  and  stepped  through 
an  open  window  on  to  the  terrace. 

"Go  to  her,"  Henriette  whispered  to 
Sylvestre. 

The  doctor  obeyed,  though  without  hurry. 
Light  still  lingered  over  the  vineyards, 
which  now  had  the  effect  of  endless  grey- 
green  ridges  divided  by  furrows  of  faint 
purple.  He  was  searching  the  terrace  with 
his  eyes  for  sign  of  Madame  Blanchefleur, 
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when  he  heard  his  name  spoken  close  at 
hand.  She  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wall  not  far  from  the  window. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,"  she  said.  "  Let 
us  sit  over  there,  just  by  the  dovecote." 

For  a  minute  they  sat  in  silence,  then 
Madame  Blanchefleur  said  : 

"  You  employ  two  kinds  of  remedy — one 
for  the  body,  one  for  the  soul." 

"  Yes,  where  that  is  possible.  .  .  .  Natalie, 
I  could  not  have  convinced  you  in  any 
other  way.  You  would  have  listened  to  me 
and  laughed." 

"  No,"  she  said,  *'  because  I  already 
knew  that  I  was  wrong." 

^'  Would  not  your  triumph  have  altered 
that  opinion  ?  Admit  that  my  little  con- 
spiracy with  Rimbaud  was  justified." 

"  I  do  admit  it,  Sylvestre." 

*'  You  are  not  hurt  ?  " 

"  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can  express." 
After  a  pause  Sylvestre  laid  a  hand  over 
one  of  Madame  Blanchefleur's  and  stroked 
her  fingers  softly. 

"  Natalie,"  he  said,  "  when  I  sent  you 
down  here  to  recover  from  the  shock  I  had 
myself  caused,  I  had  more  in  my  mind  than 
your  complete  cure.  I  knew  that  your 
strong  and  noble  spirit " 

"  Not  noble,  Sylvestre." 

"  Noble  spirit,  I  repeat,  would  recover^ 
but  after  that  1  " 

"  I  know  what  you  wish  to  say  ;  you 
have  told  me  already  in  a  thousand  ways. 
But  how  is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Are  not  all  things  possible  to  love  ?  " 

^'  My  poor  Sylvestre.  .  .  .  You  said  to 
yourself  :  '  At  the  Chateau  Drusillon  peace 
and  simplicity  and  kindness  will  enter  her 
heart.  She  will  understand  that  to  be  happy 
one  has  only  to  be  oneself.  She  will  recognise 


that  an  actress  is,  after  all,  only  a  slave, 
a  prisoner — like  the  bird  in  my  little  song." 

"  I  hate  the  song,"  said  Sylvestre.  "  It 
is  the  expression  of  a  morbid  mood,  the 
mood  of  a  woman  who  is  afraid  to  grow 
old." 

"  Perhaps.  But  consider.  You  have 
given  up  all  this — quiet,  ease,  the  luxury 
of  simplicity — for  a  profession  that  demands 
toil,  nerves  of  steel,  infinite  strength  of  will. 
I,  also,  chose  with  my  eyes  open." 

"  For  your  sake,"  he  said,  "  I  would  give 
up  all  that  and  be  content  to  live  here  and 
become  a  wine-grower.  That  was  always 
my  father's  wish."  He  spoke  quietly,  but 
with  an  intense  eagerness  ;  she  felt  that  he 
was  trembling.  A  little  fearful  of  herself, 
perhaps,  she  laughed  softly — so  softly  that 
it  seemed  like  an  echo  from  a  past  that 
survived  in  music. 

*'  My  dear  friend,"  she  said,  ''  if  I  con- 
sented to  this,  I  should  soon  cease  to  be 
the  Natalie  of  your  dreams.  To  men  love 
is  not  everything.  And  if  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  become  a  happy 
wine-grower,  so  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  become  anything  but  what  I  am 
— Mademoiselle  Fadette,  actress.  Even 
Madame  Blanchefleur,  you  must  admit,  is 
an  actress.  Some  day  I  may  love  with 
a  supreme  passion,  and  then — Heaven 
help  me  and  the  man  I  love  !  " 

"  I  am  not  convinced,"  said  Sylvestre, 
^'  and  you  say  that  I  have  strength  of  will. 
We  shall  see." 

She  turned  to  him  and  laid  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders. 

"  You  would  persecute  me  ?  "  she  cried. 
''  Sylvestre,  you  are  a  foolish  creature.  .  .  . 
Madame  Blanchefleur  permits  you  to  kiss 
her  lips." 


A  SUPER-CLERK  AND 
A  CARD  INDEX 

By  GEORGE   BARBER 

ILLUSTRATED     BY    JOHN    CAMPBELL 


POTT  was  one  of  those  , promising 
youths  who  pass  with  perfect  ease 
through  the  sieve  of  a  craftily 
constructed  competitive  examination  into 
the  refined  and  lucrative  servitude  of  a 
Government  Department. 

A  few  details  of  his  extraordinary  career 
through  the  Service  seem  to  merit  a  brief 
record.  There  shall  be  no  lingering  over 
his  youth  and  early  struggles  in  the 
Government  office,  the  struggles  to  get  there 
early  which  failed,  and  the  struggles  to  get 
away  early  which  succeeded.  The  promo- 
tion, being  rapid,  need  cause  no  delay,  and 
thus  the  most  important  period  of  Pott's 
career  is  reached  when  he  was  placed  in 
supreme  command  of  the  Card  Index 
Department,  with  a  deputy  named  Browne, 
and  beneath  him  a  staff  of  promising  youths, 
who,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  in  other 
departments,  had  attained  the  coveted 
honour  of  tending  the  cards  in  their 
cabinets. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  Pott's  card  index  did  not  consist  of  a 
small  oblong,  cardboard  box  with  a  few 
hundred  cards  in  it,  perched  on  the  edge  of 
a  desk,  waiting  to  be  knocked  over  by  the 
first  awkward  elbow.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  superb  affair  of  its  kind.  It  was 
housed  in  a  spacious  chamber,  and  consisted 
of  a  large  number  of  highly-polished 
cabinets  arranged  uniformly  along  the  walls. 
Each  cabinet  had  forty-five  highly-polished 
brass  handles  with  which  to  open  forty-five 
small  drawers  containing  cards  inscribed 
with  a  name,  an  address,  and  a  number. 

The  neatness  of  the  department  was 
striking  ;  the  efficiency  might,  therefore,  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  or  as  Browne  put  it :  "  The  two 
things  naturally  go  together — neatness  and 
efficiency,  Uver  and  bacon,  chalk  and 
cheese." 


But  hustle  was  most  distinctly  not 
favoured.  There  were  no  clerks  tearing 
along  the  corridors,  bursting  into  Pott's 
room,  yelling  a  name  and  address,  and 
promptly  getting  a  number  hurled  back 
at  them  from  a  card.  Inquiries  were  not 
answered  verbally  ;  they  were  dealt  with  in 
due  course. 

Peace  reigned  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  the  corridors.  They  rarely  echoed 
to  anything  beyond  the  whispers  of  the 
lady  clerks  and  their  brothers.  In  the 
evening  there  was  the  clank  of  the  char- 
women's buckets,  and  later  the  stealthy 
tread  of  the  night  watchman  disturbing  the 
mice. 

Peace  also  reigned  in  the  office.  If  it 
were  your  fate,  being  a  person  of  no  con- 
sequence, to  interview  Mr.  Pott,  you  went 
to  the  imposing  desk  in  the  centre  of  the 
office,  with  its  spotless  pad  of  white  blotting 
paper,  its  polished  ruler,  and  its  pens  poised 
with  mathematical  accuracy  before  the 
glistening  ink-pots.  Having  received  a 
furtive  glance  from  the  absorbed  Mr.  Pott, 
you  waited  patiently  in  solemn  silence  until 
he  deigned  to  take  notice  of  you.  After 
that  you  contrived  to  stammer  out  your 
business  under  the  piercing  scrutiny  of  Mr. 
Pott  and  the  covert  glances  oi  Browne  and 
the  promising  youths. 

Pott  took  his  responsibilities  very 
seriously.  He  was  full  of  statistical  informa- 
tion about  his  card  index.  His  estimates,  in- 
ferences, and  deductions  were  extraordinary. 
Though  of  a  rotund  and  placid  exterior 
— enemies  said  pompous  and  self-satisfied — 
the  agility  of  his  brain  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  index  was  marvellous. 
Browne  called  him  a  statistical  contortionist, 
but  he  probably  invented  that  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy. 

The  economies  effected  by  Pott  were  wide 
and  far-reaching.    He  ordered  thinner  cards, 
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so  that  a  few  more  might  be  placed  in  each 
drawer,  saving,  in  the  aggregate,  thousands 
of  inches  of  cardboard,  wall-space,  floor- 
space,  and  breathing  space.  When  a  whole 
cabinet  could  be  dispensed  with,  by  this 
means,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  added  to  the 
breathing  space  of  the  office  was  sufficient 
to  be  of  hygienic  importance.  At  least, 
that  is  what  Pott  stated  in  a  memorandum 
to  the  Higher  Authorities. 

The  drawers  were  fitted  with  brass  runners 
and  slides,  kept  well  greased,  and  to  prevent 
noise,  when  shutting  the  drawers,  at  the 
back  of  each  a  rubber  stop  was  fixed. 
These  fittings  were  the  result  of  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  subject  of  ''  The  Waste  and 
Dissipation  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical 
Energy  of  the  Clerk."  Browne  said  that  if 
Pott  had  cut  out  the  "  nervous  and  physical 
energy,"  he  might  have  produced  a  really 
useful  document. 

The  next  move  was  a  self-supporting 
counter,  erected  at  the  far  end  of  the  office, 
where  tea  and  coffee  were  served  at  cost 
price.  Time,  amounting  to  thousands  of 
minutes  in  a  year,  was  saved  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  occupied  in  walking 
to  and  fro  between  the  office  and  the  nearest 
tea-shop.  He  had  hoped  to  extend  the 
innovation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
preferred  something  stronger,  but  he  had 
trouble  about  the  licence. 

All  these  improvements,  and  many  more, 
was  Pott  able  to  introduce  simply  by 
making  use  of  his  statistics  in  a  common- 
sense  way. 

Pott  strongly  objected  to  any  conver- 
sation in  the  office  except  on  the  subject  of 
the  work.  He  himself  talked  of  nothing  but 
the  work  and  his  rich  relations.  "  I  dined 
with  the  Smithes  last  night,"  he  would 
casually  mention,  "  at  the  Ritz,  not  at  their 
great  barrack  of  a  place  in  Knights  bridge." 
He  would  continue  to  drop  similar  remarks 
absent-mindedly,  as  it  were,  for  some  days 
after  such  an  event. 

A  careful  record  of  these  remarks  had 
been  kept  by  the  promising  youths  for  some 
years,  and  in  this  way  they  collected  quite 
a  lot  of  information  about  the  Smithes — 
their  large  place  down  in  the  country,  their 
little  place  up  the  river,  their  lawns  and 
their  golf-courses,  their  horses  and  dogs, 
prize  rabbits  and  pet  mice,  their  hunting, 
and  their  little  bits  of  shooting  and  fishing 
dotted  about  all  over  the  place,  their 
yachts,  houseboats,  motor-boats,  motor- 
cars, lawn  rollers,  steam-rollers,  and  Hearen 
knows    what    besides^    except    the    pickle 


factory,  which  the  youngsters  discovered 
for  themselves. 

Browne  ignored  the  remarks,  as  a  rule, 
but  occasionally  his  vulgarity  on  the  subject 
was  astonishing,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  cannot  be  repeated.  He  was 
funny,  but  unprintably  vulgar. 

Fresh  cards  arrived  daily  to  be  put  away 
in  the  index,  and  knotty  points  with  regard 
to  sorting — it  is  wonderful  how  knotty  the 
alphabet  can  be  when  you  come  to  deal  with 
it  at  close  quarters-^were  always  referred 
to  Pott,  and  his  word  was  law.  Not  that 
he  made  the  laws  ;  the  Higher  Authorities 
did  that.  Pott's  duty  was  to  know  them. 
True,  he  made  exceptions,  but  he  did  that 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  and  at 
his  own  risk. 

The  rules  had  been  laid  down  in  pre- Pott 
days  by  the  Higher  Authorities,  in  their 
superior  wisdom,  when  the  card  index  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  served  chiefly  as  a  kinder- 
garten for  illusioned  aspirants  to  clerkly 
fame.  Browne  called  them  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  Sometimes  he  would  glance 
hastily  over  his  shoulder  to  make  certain 
there  were  no  ladies  within  earshot,  and 
then  he  used  other  adjectives. 

The  question  of  exceptions  gave  rise  to 
a  grievance  on  the  part  of  Browne,  who 
not  only  spells  his  surname  with  an  "  e," 
but  his  Christian  name  with  a  "  k."  A 
rule  stated  that  Browne  with  an  "  e " 
and  Brown  without,  Smithe  with  an  "e"  and 
Smith  without,  Frederick  with  a  "  k  "  and 
Frederick  without,  and  so  on,  must  be  sorted 
and  treated  in  every  way  as  though  they 
were  the  same  names.  Browne  said  it  was 
ridiculous,  and  maintained  that  they  were 
absolutely  distinct  names,  and  that  Pott 
ought  to  alter  the  rule  or,  rather,  make. an 
exception  to  it.  But  Pott  would  not  take 
the  responsibility  until  one  day  the  first 
card  for  Smithe  arrived.  Browne  made  good 
use  of  the  opportunity. 

There  was  another  rule  stating  that  if 
there  should  be  several  cards  bearing  the 
same  names,  they  were  to  be  sub-sorted  under 
the  name  of  the  town  in  the  address.  This 
was  all  very  well  in  the  early  days,  but 
when  the  index  began  to  grow.  Pott  had  to 
make  another  exception.  When  it  came  to 
the  common  names  and  the  big  towns,  the 
number  of  people  of  exactly  the  same  name 
living  in  the  same  town  was  confusing. 
They  got  into  a  horrid  tangle.  Of  course 
any  fool  might  have  foreseen  that,  but 
they  won't  employ  them  in  Government 
offices. 
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Pott  was  very  particular  about  the  pro- 
nunciation   of    surnames.       The    sHghtest 
deviation  from  any  of  the  accepted  canons 
of  speech  grated  on  his  ears,  and  should 
some    youth    whose    education    had    been 
neglected  in  this  respect  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce them  as  they  are  spelt,  Pott  would 
run  through  a  carefully  selected  list  with 
him,  first  pronouncing  them  in  the  way  the 
common  people  do,  Smythe,  Margery  Banks, 
Bewchamp,   and  Bewjan,  then  giving  his 
own  idea  of  the  very  latest  form  of  pronun- 
ciation, Smith,  Marchbanks,  Beecham  and 
Buggins.   Not  that  it  helped  the  sorting,  but 
it  was  good  for  the  youth,  and  Pott  liked  it. 
As  the  work  was  increasing  so  rapidly,  it 
was  decided  to  have  another  index,  entirely 
separate,  with  scores  of  cabinets,  hundreds 
of  drawers,  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cards,  with  names,  addresses, 
and  numbers  on  them,  just  like  the  old  one, 
only  the  numbers  were  to  be  written  in 
red  ink   instead    of    black.     Pott    always 
spoke  of  the  two  card  indexes,  and  Browne 
of  the  two  card  indices.     One  day  they  had 
it  out. 

Pott  looked  it  up  in  the  office  dictionary, 
showed  it  to  Browne  :  *'  Index,  pi.  indexes; 
in  math.,  indices."  Pott  solemnly  read  out 
"  in  mathematics  indices." 

Browne  scornfully  replied  that  it  was  a 
cheap  dictionary  and  unreliable. 

Pott  pompously  stated  that  it  had  been 
a  stock  question  when  he  was  at  school,  and 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  bring  up  an 
Enghsh  grammar,  which  would  confirm 
the  dictionary. 

This  he  did  the  following  day,  and  there 
it  was  with  several  other  nouns  having  two 
plural  forms  with  separate  meanings. 
"  Genius,  geniuses,  men  of  talent  ;  genii, 
spirits;  index,  indexes,  tables  of  contents, 
indices  in  algebra." 

Browne  snorted  and  muttered  something 
about  geniuses  and  spirits,  and  not  caring 
a  hang  about  tables  of  contents  ;  he  was 
talking  about  cabinets  with  drawers  in  them, 
and  should  continue  to  call  them  indices. 

The  next  morning  they  were  at  it  again. 
Browne,  in  high  glee,  said  he  had  turned 
it  up  in  the  new  dictionary  in  the  library, 
and  it  w^as  given  as  an  alternative  plural, 
and  not  restricted  to  use  in  mathematics 
at  all.  Pott  politely  and  very  nastily  in- 
sinuated that  Browne  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  followed  morning  Pott  reopened  the 
subject.  He  said  he  had  been  to  the  library 
and  referred  to  the  dictionary  in  question. 
He  found  it  did  not  state  definitely  thatthe 


form  indices  was  correct  in  the  sense  under 
discussion.  It  merely  stated  that  indices 
was  occasionally  used  as  the  plural  instead 
of  the  more  usual  form  indexes. 

Browne  said  in  a  very  loud  voice  :  "  That's 
what  I  told  you." 

And  Pott  replied  acidly  :    ''  Nothing  of 
the  sort." 

After  that  they  did  not  speak  for  three 
days.  Then,  as  their  custom  was,  they 
ceremoniously  performed  funeral  rites  over 
a  hatchet  that  was  never  for  any  length  of 
time  allowed  to  rest  peacefully  in  its  grave. 
But  the  trouble  they  had  with  sorting 
the  names  of  people  according  to  rule  was 
a  mere  nothing  to  what  had  to  be  gone 
through  when  a  card  arrived  with  the  name 
of  some  ancient  and  extraordinary  society 
on  it.  There  was  the  day  when  the  card 
for  the  "  Koyal  Benevolent  Society  Devoted 
to  the  Maintenance  of  the  Pauper  Children 
of  Poor  but  Worthy  Fishwives  and  the 
Necessitous  Widows  of  Deceased  Indigent 
Fishmongers  "  appeared. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  case  presents  no 
difficulties.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet,  with  a  little  common-sense  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  the  problem 
solves  itself. 

Even  supposing  there  should  already  be  a 
card  for  the  "  Royal  ■  Benevolent  Society 
Devoted  to  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor 
Blind  Kittens  of  Elderly  Maiden  Ladies," 
with  patience  the  words  "  Pauper  "  and 
"  Poor  "  are  eventually  reached  in  their 
respective  titles,  and  a  glance  at  the  alphabet 
is  all  that  should  be  necessary  to  ensure 
an  accurate  completion  of  the  operation. 

To  the  initiated,  however,  it  was  not  so 
simple.  There  was  a  rule  that  all  cards 
bearing  the  title  of  a  corporate  body  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  most  important  word 
in  the  title  and  sub  -  sorted  under  the 
remaining  words  in  the  order  of  their 
importance. 

The  initial  proceedings  were  quite  easy. 
Was  there  a  precedent ,?    There  was . 

In  creating  the  precedent  the  Higher 
Authorities  had  enlarged  on  it.  They  had 
decided  that  in  such  cases  the  card  must  be 
placed  under  "  and,"  this  being  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  word  in  the  title, 
for  without  it  the  whole  title  would  fall 
to  pieces.  Furthermore,  being  placed  under 
the  initial  letter  of  the  alphabet,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  drawer  most  readily  accessible, 
which  should  prove  to  be  an  additional 
advantage. 

The  index  had  grown  since  then,  and  the 
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A's,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  occupied  more  than 
a  whole  cabinet  to  themselves  ;  but  Pott 
would  no  more  have  dared  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Higher  Authorities  to  this 
fact  than  one  of  Pott's  promising  youths 
would  have  ventured  to  tell  him  he  had  a 
smut  on  his  nose.  He  was  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  men- 
tality of  the  Higher  Authorities,  whose  laws 
were  inscrutable  as  the  face  of  the  Sphinx, 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes,  and 
took  no  count  of  the  temporary  phenomena 
of  growth  and  decay.  The  iconoclastic 
idea  of  pandering  to  the  mob  by  moving 
with  the  times  had  not  penetrated  the  august 
precincts  where  the  Higher  Authorities 
carried  out  their  solemn  deliberations. 

So  it  was  sorted  amongst  the  **  ands."  A 
further  precedent  was  discovered,  and  it 
was  sub-sorted  amongst  the  "  Royals,"  and 
it  was  to  be  sub-sub-sorted  under  the  next 
most  important  word. 

Then  the  trouble  began.  Pott  discussed 
the  matter  with  Browne,  but  very  shortly 
called  into  consultation  some  of  the  most 
promising  of  his  promising  youths.  It  was 
good  for  them,  and  he  liked  to  encourage 
them.  He  also  had  an  idea  that  it  annoyed 
Browne,  and  Browne  had  to  be  kept  in  his 
place.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be 
missed.  Opportunities  for  effectively  snub- 
bing Browne  did  not  arise  as  frequently 
as  might  be  desired. 

Pott  thought  the  choice  lay  between 
** Benevolent  "  and  "Worthy,"  and  was  at 
first  inclined  to  give  preference  to  the 
Saxon  rather  than  the  Latin  derivative. 
It  was  shorter.  He  called  to  mind  a 
former  ruling,  that  the  length  of  a  word  is 
no  criterion  of  its  importance.  This 
appeared  to  give  him  courage;  but  when 
somebody  quoted  Scripture,  pointing  out 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,  he  had  grave  doubts.  He 
determined  to  have  the  question  thrashed 
out  thoroughly.  To  assist  in  elucidating 
the  point,  he  said,  the  matter  must  be 
looked  at  from  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
and  straightway  became  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  a  lengthy  and  learned  discourse 
on  benevolence. 

Browne  put  up  with  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  finally  burst  out  with  :  "  Abstract 
rot !  You  have  a  concrete  case  before  you. 
You  have  a  society  founded  on  the  fact  of 
poverty,  and  you  have  a  choice  of  the 
words  Pauper,  Poor,  Necessitous,  and 
Indigent,  and  a  Solomon  couldn't  tell  you 
which  is  the  most  important." 


This  was  a  poor  effort  on  Browne's  part, 
and  was  not  of  much  assistance  in  deciding 
the  question  at  issue,  but  at  least  it  had  put 
a  stop  to  Pott  for  the  time  being,  which  was 
so  much  to  the  good. 

Then  a  promising  youth,  who  spent 
sleepless  nights  in  thinking  out  methods 
of  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  both  Pott 
and  Browne,  nervously  suggested  that  the 
words  Benevolent  and  Worthy  might  be 
regarded  as  having  been  dealt  with,  as  the 
card  was  already  ^ub-sorted  under  Royal, 
Royalty  being  both  Worthy  and  Bene- 
volent. 

Pott  was  rather  taken  with  this.  But 
just  as  the  well-intentioned  and  peace- 
making youth  was  getting  away  with 
a  specious  and  oily  explanation  that  would 
quite  possibly  have  deceived  and  disposed 
of  Browne,  another  youth  of  socialistic 
tendencies,  who  hated  the  peacemaker  like 
poison,  sided  with  Browne,  plumped  for 
Poverty,  and  made  rude  remarks  about 
Royalty.  Pott  intervened,  and  political 
pandemonium  broke  loose. 

At  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  just  as 
they  were  about  to  return  to  the  original 
question,  they  somehow  or  another  got 
side-tracked  into  psychological  questions. 
The  descent  through  Psychical  Research, 
Hypnotism,  Spiritualism,  New  Thought, 
Was  rapid,  until  they  found  themselves  in 
the  purlieus  of  witchcraft,  and  ended  on  the 
subject  of  premonitions  and  common  ghost 
stories.  They  were  at  last  brought  back  to 
the  point  by  somebody  suggesting  that  they 
should  draw  for  it.  Pott,  horrified,  but 
in  despair  and  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
shamefacedly  consented. 

The  initial  letters  of  the  remaining  words 
in  the  title  Were  placed  on  slips  of  paper, 
carefully  folded,  and  dropped  into  a  hat. 
Pott  was  to  draw  the  lucky  letter.  He 
drew,  and  the  slip  was  a  blank. 

Browne,  who  always  managed  the  office 
sweepstakes,  said  that  it  was  all  right. 
The  blank  sHp  was  for  the  *'  Field."  So 
they  sub-sub-sorted  it  under  *'  F." 

"  And  that's  that,"  said  Browne. 

But  it  wasn't.  He  was  quite  wrong. 
A  youth  who  was  determined  to  get  on  in 
the  Service  asked,  with  an  idiotic  smile, 
whether  it  were  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
sub-sorted  under  Fishwives  or  Fishmongers. 
Browne  glared.  Pott  replied  pompously 
and  decisively  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
question  to  be  of  any  vital  importance. 

On  his  way  home,  however,  he  did  not 
feel  quite  so  sure.     It  was  not  of  vital 
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importance  at  the  moment,  but  it  was  his 
duty  to  think  of  the  future.  Some  day  a 
card  might  appear  to  be  sorted  under 
"  And,"  sub-sorted  under  "  Royal,"  and 
sub-sub-sorted  under  "  Fish  "  something 
or  other,  and  the  question  might  arise  that 
it  ought  to  be  placed  before  fishwives  but 
after  fishmongers. 

He  thought  he  had  heard  of  fishcurers. 
He  was  quite  sure  he  had — the  people  who 
smoked  haddocks  and  turned  bloaters  into 
kippers,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But 
then  fishcurers  would  not  matter.  That 
would  come  before  both  fishwives  and  fish- 
mongers. 

That  night  he  dined  on  fish.  It  disagreed 
with  him.  Further,  they  had  omitted 
to  keep  the  kitchen  door  closed  whilst 
cooking.  He  went  to  bed  smelling  fish, 
tasting  fish,  and  thinking  fish. 

He  will  never  forget  the  nightmare.  In 
his  dream  he  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  front  door.  He  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  youth  who  had  asked  him  if  the  card 
were  under  Fishwives  or  Fishmongers, 
assuming  huge  proportions  in  the  dream, 
was  banging  the  knocker.  The  street  was 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  a  huge  crowd 
of  men,  Women  and  children.  Pott  re- 
cognised them  at  once.  There,  in  their 
thousands,  were  the  children  and  widows 
and  fishwives  and  fishmongers,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  Society 
also,  in  a  body.  At  least,  they  looked  like  a 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  but  he  had  always 
thought  these  old  societies  had  a  Master 
and  Wardens.  He  was  rather  worried  about 
this,  and  made  a  mental  note  that  he  must 
inquire  into  it. 

The  hoarse  mutterings  of  the  crowd  made 
him  tremble .  The  banging  on  the  door  never 
ceased,  and  the  youth  continued  to  shout 
in  more  and  more  menacing  tones,  ''  Is 
it  Fishwives  or  Fishmongers  ?  "  and  the 
crowd  took  up  the  cry.  The  noise  was 
deafening,  the  spectacle  awe-inspiring — the 
sea  of  angry  faces  swaying  below,  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  roar  of  angry 
voices.  Pott  was  paralysed  and  dumb 
with  terror. 

Presently  a  terrific  yell  went  up  from  the 
whole  mob.  "  Give  us  your  answer  now  !  " 
And  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  shouted, 
''  Hear,  hear  !  "  just  like  Mayors  and 
Corporations  do.  Pott  looked  down  on  the 
scene  and  shivered.  At  last  he  managed  to 
say  in  a  very  weak  and  shaky  tone  of  voice  : 
"  I  really  do  not  think  it  of  vital  importance, 


but  I  will  consider  the  matter  and  let  you 
know  the  result." 

Then  the  storm  burst.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  in  a  body,  attempted  to  make  a 
speech  and  failed  miserably.  Their  guttural 
and  abdominal  oratory  Was  drowned  in  the 
rising  din.  They  spluttered  with  rage  to 
the  point  of  expectoration,  and  their  costly 
sets  of  gilt-edged  false  teeth  flew  in  all 
directions.  The  ruddy  purple  of  their  cheeks 
blackened.  Their  faces  became  distorted 
with  passion,  and  they  appeared  to  be  about 
to  have  twenty  or  more  serious  and  separate 
apoplectic  fits .  The  Pauper  Children  howled . 
The  Necessitous  Widows  screamed.  The 
youth  burst  in  the  front  door,  but  by  this 
time  he  was  so  enormous  he  could  not  get 
inside.  The  Deceased  Fishmongers  bawled 
like  live  ones,  and  the  Worthy  Fishwives 
swore  for  all  they  were  worth. 

At  that  moment  another  crowd  surged 
round  the  corner  of  the  street.  The  new- 
comers were  strangers  to  Pott. 

"  Who  are  these  people  ?  "  he  asked 
faintly. 

And  the  youth,  whose  proportions  were 
now  so  gigantic  that  he  could  look  straight 
into  the  bedroom  window,  hissed  in  his 
ear  ''  Fishcurers  !  The  Royal  and  Ancient 
Order  of  Fishcurers,  and  they  are  leaving 
their  card  to-morrow." 

A  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  their  banner 
with  its  old-fashioned  inscription  and 
quaint  spelling,  "  The  Royal  and  Ancient 
Order  of  FishQrers."  The  whole  horrible 
situation  passed  before  Pott's  mind  the 
moment  the  awful  word  spelt  with  a  "  Q  " 
penetrated  his  brain.  There  Was  an  ear- 
splitting  crash,  as  though  all  the  card  index 
cabinets  and  drawers  in  the  universe  had 
been  splintered  at  a  blow,  and  Pott  fainted. 

To  be  accurate,  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  returned  to  the  world  of  reaUty  with 
a  bump,  and  woke  up  to  find  himself  lying 
on  the  floor.  But  the  effects  of  his  dream 
were  still  upon  him.  The  awful  word 
FishQrer  was  ringing  in  his  ears.  The 
horrible  inscription  he  had  seen  on  the 
banner  was  before  his  eyes.  One  thought 
was  in  his  mind — to-morrow  the  FishQrers 
would  call  and  leave  their  card,  and  to- 
morrow he  must  decide — decide  once  for  all 
whether  the  card  at  the  office  was  sorted 
under  Fishwives  or  Fishmongers,  for  Fish- 
Qrers must  be  placed  before  Fishwives,  but 
after  Fishmongers. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  crept 
back  to  bed  and  tried  to  face  the  situation 
squarely.      He    tossed    and    turned,    and 
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racked  his  brain  for  a  solution,  and  at  last 
it  came,  in  the  usual  form,  as  a  compromise. 
He  would  put  the  FishQrers'  card  in  the 
query  drawer  under  Q,  and  settle  the  other 
question  later  on. 

Exhausted,  he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke 
in  the  morning  very  late.  There  was  no 
time  for  breakfast.  Quickly  he  dressed  and 
shaved,  and,  hastily  swallowing  a  mouthful 
of  lather,  forgot  to  kiss  his  wife,  and  hurried 
off  to  the  office.  He  was 
dejected  and   nervous   that  -   :'  - 

morning.     He  looked  pale,  "'\ 

and  seemed  to  be  expecting 


that  he  would  probably  be  dead  before  a 
genuine  problem  of  this  kind  occurred,  and 
he  sighed  with  rehef  once  more. 


'  He  pulled  some  of  the  drawers  right  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  their  contents  were  scattered  .  . 

a  horrible  mess." 


He  ma.de 


something.  And  it  came — came  with  the 
first  batch  of  cards  to  be  sorted  !  Pott 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  "  The  Royal 
and  Ancient  Order  of  Fishcurers."  Pott 
looked  again  for  the  sHghtest  trace  of  a  Q, 
and  then  sighed  with  rehef.     He  reflected 


Eising  from  his  desk,  he  took  down  his 
hat  and  mentioned  to  Browne  the  fact  that 
he  would  be  back  in  a  few  moments.  He 
returned  after  about  ten  minutes,  looking 
much  refreshed.  He  had  a  healthy  colour 
and  an  almost  jaunty  step.     He  sat  down 
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firmly  in  his  chair  and  vigorously  resumed 
his  task  of  counting  the  hairs  on  the  pad 
of  spotless  blotting  paper  before  him. 

And  as  he  gazed  at  the  pad  and  lost  count 
of  the  hairs,  the  pad,  the  desk,  and  the 
office  faded  from  his  sight,  dissolved  by 
the  self -same  thought  that  had  made 
them,  and  he  gazed  into  space  and  time 
that  to  mortal  eye  as  yet  were  not,  but 
one  day  would  be.  Ideas,  glorious  but 
nebulous,  floated  around  him,  fascinating, 
yet  ever  eluding  the  rough   mental  grasp 


the  present  as  that  system  was  in  advance 
of  the  old. 

He  saw  only  the  goal  before  him.  His 
visions  were  restricted  by  his  life.  With 
deadly  seriousness  he  kept  to  the  narrow 
path  he  had  chosen,  blind  and  deaf  to  the 
charms  of  gaiety  and  laughter  that  were 
waiting  to  aid  and  cheer  him  on  the  way. 
He  was  incapable  of  understanding  that 
such  things  as  these  could  lend  their  aid.  He 
had  never  reahsed  that  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  mirth  and  joy  are  not  less  real 


"  His  uncle  at  first  simply  gazed  at  him  in  amazement.' 


that  would  stifle  the  breath  and  crush 
the  beauty  from  the  palpitating,  dreamlike 
form. 

At  night  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  at  sunset  as 
he  strolled  through  the  fields,  in  the  lanes 
and  the  woods,  by  the  river's  brink  and 
the  lonely  sea,  he  dreamed  dreams  and  saw 
visions.  The  sea  spoke  of  the  vast  future, 
and  the  winds  chanted  a  song  of  the  treasures 
that  still  lay  hid  in  the  unfathomed  deeps 
and  mysteries  of  the  mighty  card  index 
system.  Ambition  held  him  in  her  merciless 
grip,  and  he  saW  himself  destined  to  evolve 
a  system  of  card  index  as  far  in  advance  of 


than  those  of  duty  and  ambition.  They  have 
their  purpose,  too,  and  woe  betide  the  un- 
seeing mortal  who  Hghtly  dares  to  pass  them 
by.  Thus  he  became  possessed  with  the 
delusion  that  he  would  see  the  fulfilment 
of  his  dreams. 

Nebulous  ideas  began  to  crystallise  and 
no  longer  eluded  him.  They  seemed  not  to 
dread,  but  rather  to  invite  his  powerful 
grasp.  The  dreamhke  forms,  still  glorious, 
took  more  substantial  shape.  The 
thought  was  fully  formed  !  The  great 
idea  arrived  ! 

It  only  amounted  to  this— that  he  should 
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take  unto  himself  and  his  index  a  staff  of 
lady  clerks. 

He  would  execute  the  idea  at  once.  He 
would  write  a  memorandum  to  the  Authori- 
ties. He  would  write  memoranda  to  the 
Higher  Authorities.  He  would  move  heaven 
and  earth.  He  would  move  Browne  and  the 
promising  youths.  He  would  discard  them 
without  the  slightest  compunction.  He 
would  brook  no  more  male  interference. 
He  was  ruthless  in  the  interests  of  his 
sacred  card  index.    He  had  his  way. 

The  work  increased,  his  beloved  index 
grew — grew  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  his  imagination.  He  struggled  manfully 
against  the  rising  flood  of  cards.  He  took 
more  and  more  responsibility  upon  himself, 
and  multiplied  exceptions  to  the  rules, 
thereby  facilitating  the  work  and  at  the 
same  time  proving  the  rules. 

The  lady  clerks  had  arrived  with  their 
deft  and  dainty  fingers  swift  from  the 
cultivated  pursuits  of  needlework  and 
embroidery.  They  would  be  more  naturally 
adapted  to  the  work  than  the  clumsy  male, 
and  they  would  be  cheaper. 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  ere  long  the 
novelty  began  to  wear  off.  The  outlook 
did  not  seem  quite  so  bright  ;  but  he  had 
crossed  the  Eubicon  and  things  cannot  be 
expected  to  look  quite  the  same  from  the 
other  bank  of  a  river.  He  was  now  definitely 
cut  off  from  Browne  and  the  promising 
youths.  He  could  never  bridge  the  great 
gulf  that  separated  them.  Supposing  he 
built  a  bridge,  he  could  never  cross  it  in  the 
face  of  Browne's  jeers  and  gibes.  Even 
the  most  inane  and  vulgar  of  Browne's 
sarcasms  received  the  plaudits  of  a  crowd 
of  sycophants  who  had  but  lately  composed 
his  oWn  cherished  and  promising  staff. 

He  could  see  the  card  index  going  to  rack 
and  ruin.  The  sorting  was  atrocious,  but 
that  was  not  the  worst.  The  girls  treated 
him  shamefully.  They  wrote  verses  about 
love  and  flowers  and  card  indexes,  instead 
of  getting  on  with  the  work.  They  wrote 
dreadful  rhymes  about  Pott.  He  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  name.  It  gave  them  plenty 
of  scope.  But  it  was  not  the  palpable 
hits  of  the  doggerel  which  troubled  him 
most ;  it  was  the  recollection  of  the 
innuendoes  that  caused  him  to  squirm  in 
his  bed. 

One  day  he  purchased  some  sleeping- 
suits,  nice,  substantial,  wholesome-looking 
garments  of  a  sober  colour  ;  but,  on  opening 
the  parcel  at  home  for  Mrs.  Pott's  inspec- 
tion, he  found  to  his  horror,  in  place  of  the 


suits  he  had  chosen,  suits  made  of  the  finest 
and  most  gorgeous  silk.  The  colours  were 
striking, 

Mrs.  Pott  pursed  her  lips  and  looked 
severe,  but  almost  immediately  she  opened 
them  again.  She  wanted  to  know  what 
these  things  were  ?  What  they  were  for  ? 
Whom  were  they  for  ?  What  he  meant  by 
it  ?  What  he  was  thinking  about  ?  What 
he  was  coming  to  ?  She  wanted  to  know 
what  he  imagined  the  visitors  would  think 
of  him — Aunt  Jane,*  for  instance — should 
they  catch  sight  of  him  prancing  along  the 
passage  to  the  bathroom  in  that  ridiculous 
get-up  ?  She  wanted  to  know  quite  a  lot, 
did  Mrs.  Pott, 

Pott  wriggled  out  of  it  by  saying  that  the 
fools  at  the  shop  had  made  a  mistake.  But 
he  knew  there  had  been  no  mistake  at  the 
shop.  He  thought  he  knew  well  enough  the 
Httle  fools  whom  he  had  to  thank  for  placing 
him  in  this  most  unpleasant  situation. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state,  though,  that  Pott's 
recently  disbanded  staff  of  promising  youths 
were  not  above  taking  part  in  these 
nefarious  proceedings.  The  guilt  did  not 
always  lie  with  the  girls. 

On  another  occasion  his  overcoat  was 
sprayed  with  scent ,  When  Mrs .  Pott  noticed 
it,  she  again  pursed  her  lips,  but  this  time 
she  kept  them  in  that  position. 

At  last  the  climax  came.  Pott  one 
morning  received  a  postcard  commencing 
''  Dear  Old  Boy,"  and  boldly  signed  "  Flo." 
Only  two  more  words  caught  the  eye  of 
Mrs.  Pott — ^they  Were  ''  theatre  "  and 
''  supper." 

It  was  sufficient.  This  time  Mrs.  Pott 
did  not  purse  her  lips.  She  parted  them 
widely.  Having  satisfied  herself  that  she 
had  obtained  Pott's  undivided  attention, 
she  commenced  to  move  them  with  re- 
markable rapidity,  and  this  was  the 
substance  of  her  efforts. 

It  had  come  to  this,  had  it  ?  On  second 
thoughts,  it  must  have  been  going  on  for 
quite  a  long  time.  She  had  noticed  things. 
She  had  frequently  noticed  them,  but  had 
hitherto  held  her  tongue.  This  was  too 
much.  She  Was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
what  was  going  on  at  the  office,  and  she 
would  go  to  the  office  and  find  out  for  herself. 

Pott  nearly  collapsed.  He  contrived  with 
great  difficulty,  but  without  resorting  to 
physical  force,  to  stave  off  the  promised 
visit  for  a  day.  That  night  he  went  home 
armed  with  a  glowing  testimonial  from  a 
friend,  vouching  for  the  integrity  of  his 
moral    character.      He   had   been    astute 
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enough  to  make  use  of  a  friend  for  whom 
Mrs. -Pott  had  a  very  strong  regard.  But 
the  incident  had  given  him  a  very  nasty  turn. 
By  this  time  the  card  index  was  almost 
in  ruins.  Pott  was  but  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  He  was  a  disillusioned  and 
bitterly  disappointed  man.  Even  the 
jeering  Browne  began  to  pity  him. 

Pott  took  to  talking  shop  to  his  friends. 
His  cup  of  sorrow  was  full  to  the  brim. 
He  used  to  take  it  with  him  to  his  friends, 
and  he  slopped  it  all  over  them.  He  then 
returned  to  the  index,  filled  the  cup 
again,  and  repeated  the  process.  It  was 
awful. 

Chattering,  he  said,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  harmless  frivolity  might  be  excused 
amongst  irresponsible  and  light-hearted 
girls.  Celerity  and  accuracy  he  had  only 
expected  to  a  very  moderate  extent,  and  he 
had  not  been  disappointed.  But  neatness, 
he  had  been  confident,  would  display  itself 
in  every  direction,  and  it  had  not.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  discover  a  trace  of  it. 
He  might  be  unfortunate  in  his  particular 
collection  of  beauty,  but  the  fact  remained. 
To  mention  one  thing  only  —  these 
wretched  girls  had  flowers  all  over  the  place, 
in  vases,  sponge  pots,  ink-pots,  jam  pots, 
and  the  office  tumbler  and  water  bottle. 
They  upset  the  water  on  the  floor,  on  the 
desks,  in  the  cabinets,  and  on  his  precious 
cards.  Further,  there  were  handbags, 
mirrors,  parcels,  papers,  magazines  and 
novels  scattered  about  everywhere,  and 
cards  had  been  used  as  book-markers.  At 
this  his  voice  simply  shook  with  fury. 

And,  more,  they  had  inky  fingers,  and 
smudged  the  cards.  They  ate  sweets,  and 
their  sticky  fingers  glued  the  cards  together, 
They  ate  biscuits,  and  filled  the  drawers 
with  crumbs. 

"  I  know  we  shall  have  the  mice  in  the 
drawers,"  he  would  whine.  "  They  will 
gnaw  and  mutilate  the  cards  beyond  all 
recognition.  And  then  where  shall  I  be  ? 
What  am  I  to  say  to  the  Authorities  ? 
I  have  done  my  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  things,  but  what  will  be  the  good  of 
teUing  them  that  ?  What  is  to  happen  to 
me  ?  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know." 
And  his  voice  would  rise  higher  and  higher 
in  pitiful  squeaks  of  rage. 

He  saw  the  noble  edifice  of  his  reputation, 
so  patiently  and  persistently  built  up  with 
long  years  of  toil,  utterly  and  irretrievably 
blasted  at  the  fell  touch  of  those  sirens, 
the  thought  of  whose  Hght  and  lissom  fingers 
had  lured  him  to  his  doom. 


His  friends  were  sorry  for  him,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  emptied  his  cup  to  the 
very  dregs  before  them. 

About  this  time  Pott  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  rich  relations,  an  uncle  who  had 
a  business  in  the  City,  requesting  Pott  to 
call  upon  him  as  soon  as  possible  on  a  matter 
that  might  prove  to  be  of  considerable 
interest.  The  uncle  was  very  old,  he  was  a 
bachelor,  and,  as  already  stated,  he  was 
rich.  So  Pott  took  his  silkiest  hat  and  his 
best  umbrella,  and  went  to  call  on  uncle 
the  same  morning. 

The  news  was  not  exactly  what  he  had 
supposed  it  might  be.  Uncle  looked  youngei 
and  seemed  much  stronger  and  healthier 
than  he  had  expected  to  find  him.  But  he 
was  offered  a  partnership  in  the  business, 
which  was  something  to  go  on  with. 

Pott  did  not  take  long  to  make  up  his 
mind.  He  would  have  accepted  anything, 
at  the  moment,  which  opened  a  way  of 
escape  from  the  toils  of  the  now  hated  card 
index.  He  was  untrue  to  the  work  and 
ambition  of  a  lifetime,  he  knew.  He  felt 
it  to  be  the  move  of  a  coward.  It  seemed 
almost  as  though  he  were  deserting  a 
sinking  ship  and  leaving  the  women  and 
children  to  their  fate.  He  was  faithless, 
he  freely  admitted  it,  but  he  was  fed  up. 
He  would  resign. 

After  this  things  took  a  turn  for  the  bettei 
— not  with  the  card  index,  which  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos  and  likely  to  remain  there, 
but  with  Pott.  He  looked  better.  He  was 
more  cheerful  His  diatribes  against  the 
lady  clerks  ceased. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  con- 
templated resigning  before  long,  he  began 
to  take  a  renewed  interest  in  the  index — 
not  with  the  pomposity  of  the  old  Pott, 
but  in  a  far  less  ostentatious  way. 

One  afternoon  he  opened  a  drawer  in 
one  of  the  cabinets  himself,  to  the  horror 
of  the  lady  clerks.  To  their  great  relief, 
however,  he  shut  it  without  looking  very 
closely  at  the  cards.  The  following  day  he 
did  this  on  several  occasions,  and  it  became 
a  regular  feature  of  the  day's  work. 

Nobody  could  understand  it.  There  was 
the  almighty  Pott  himself  engaged  in  the 
menial  occupation  of  looking  up  cards  in 
his  own  card  index — Pott  who,  since  he  had 
been  placed  in  supreme  command  of  the 
card  index,  had  never  been  known  to  open 
a  drawer  or  soil  his  fingers  with  a  card, 
even  when  the  girls  were  at  their  worst, 
except  on  one  memorable  occasion  when  a 
Higher  Authority,   a   perfect  specimen  of 
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the  tin  god,  entered  the  room  and  wanted 
a  reference  turned  up  immediately. 

On  that  occasion  Pott  eagerly  rose  from 
his  desk,  hastened  to  the  right  cabinet,  and 
opened  the  wrong  drawer.  Hurriedly  and 
surreptitiously  closing  it,  he  opened  the 
right  one,  but  by  this  time  his  hand  was 
trembling. 

Moreover,  it  was  a  cold  morning.  His 
fingers  were  swollen  and  numbed,  and  the 
cards  seemed  to  stick  together.  He  felt 
the  awful  eye  of  the  tin  god  upon  him  as 
he  fumbled  with  the  cards.  He  went  hot 
and  cold,  and  he  had  horrid  sensations  in 
his  toes  and  knees,  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
and  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Then  he  heard  the  awful  voice  of  the  tin 
god  summoning  a  promising  youth  to  look 
out  the  card,  which  the  youth  promptly 
did,  whilst  Pott  vainly  endeavoured  to 
efface  himself  behind  his  glistening  ink- 
pots. 

The  tin  god  thanked  the  youth  in  a  voice 
that  spoke  volumes,  and  stalked  out  of 
the  room  with  a  curt  nod  to  Pott  that  spoke 
further  volumes. 

Then  Pott  rose  again  from  his  desk 
somewhat  unsteadily.  He  took  down  his 
hat,  and  mentioned  to  Browne  the  fact  that 
he  would  be  back  in  a  few  moments. 

Browne  with  difficulty  spared  time  to 
murmur  "All  right,"  for  Browne,  on  the 
entry  of  the  tin  god,  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  become  so  engrossed  in  his  work  as  to 
be  utterly  oblivious  of  all  that  was  going  on. 

But  to  return  to  Pott's  daily  task  of 
opening  and  closing  the  drawers  of  the 
cabinets.  He  was  constantly  doing  it,  at 
all  sorts  of  odd  times,  jerking  them  open 
very  suddenly  and  shutting  them  at  once. 

He  had  another  trick  of  sitting  at  his 
desk  for  hours,  with  a  couple  of  cards  in 
front  of  him,  making  notes  on  paper. 
He  would  put  the  cards  away  carefully  in 
a  small  drawer  on  his  desk.  At  intervals 
he  took  them  out  and  referred  to  his  notes. 

He  was  always  busy,  for  he  had  also 
begun  to  acquire  interests  apart  from  the 
index.  The  marvels  of  modern  science 
held  him  enthralled.  He  became  fascinated 
with  the  theories  of  the  subconscious  mind. 
Ordinary  problems  ceased  to  worry  him. 
He  had  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  if  any 
problem  could  not  be  solved  at  once,  all 
discussionand  worry  were  worse  than  useless. 
He  took  a  mental  note  of  the  facts.  In  due  ' 
time  the  facts  arranged  themselves  in  their 
proper  order  in  the  mind  and  reappeared, 
correctly  sorted,  thus  providing  the  solution. 


He  was  much  pleased  with  the  theory 
that  the  atom  is  the  microcosm  of  the 
solar  system.  The  fact  that  the  nucleus 
and  revolving  electrons  are  arranged  on  the 
same  plan  and  relative  scale  as  the  sun  and 
planets  would  easily  account  for  all  the  cards 
lost  by  careless  clerks.  There  Would  be 
ample  room  for  them  in  the  atom. 

Einstein's  theory  delighted  him.  The 
spotless  blotting  pad  no  longer  remained 
spotless.  It  was  covered  daily  with  the 
most  weird  designs,  and  he  seriously  con- 
templated entering  the  competition  for 
an  essay  giving  an  exposition  of  the  theory 
that  would  make  it  inteUigible  to  the  average 
human  being.  He  even  got  so  far  as 
planning  it  ;  but  one  day,  in  conversation, 
some  average  person  imagined  that  he  was 
speaking  of  Epstein,  and  that  put  him  ofJ. 
He  concluded  that  the  essay  competition 
savoured  too  much  of  casting  pearls  before 
swine. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  expecting  to 
hear  from  his  uncle  with  reference  to  the 
partnership,  and  at  last  a  note  came  asking 
him  to  go  down  to  the  City.  Pott  started  off 
without  delay. 

Unfortunately  the  first  thing  that  caught 
his  eye,  on  entering  his  uncle's  office,  was 
a  card  index  cabinet  opposite.  With  a 
bound  he  crossed  the  room,  seized  the  handle 
of  the  first  drawer,  and  proceeded  to  open 
and  shut  the  drawers  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  pulled  some  of  the  drawers  right  out 
of  the  cabinet,  and  their  contents  were 
scattered  all  over  the  floor.  He  wrenched 
off  some  of  the  handles,  the  drawers  having 
jammed  ;  he  also  kicked  the  cabinet 
violently.  Other  drawers  he  banged  into 
their  places  with  such  force  that  he 
spHntered  the  back  of  the  cabinet.  He 
made  a  horrible  mess. 

His  uncle  at  first  simply  gazed  at  him  in 
amazement.  Then,  livid  with  rage,  he 
stood  up  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  :  *'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir  ? 
What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  Archibald  ?  " 
But  Archibald  took  no  notice  beyond 
muttering  to  himself  over  and  over  again 
as  he  continued  his  task  :  ''I  shall  catch 
them,  I  shall  catch  them."  Having  gone 
through  the  whole  cabinet  and  wrecked 
the  place,  he  left  the  room  without  another 
word. 

He  was  not  taken  into  partnership,  after 
all,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  in 
the  least.  He  decided  not  to  send  in  his 
resignation,  and  went  gaily  on  with  his 
Work    and    hobbies.      Rumours,    however, 
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had  reached  the  Higher  Authorities,  and 
an. inquiry  was  held. 

Pott  answered  all  questions  at  the  inquiry 
sensibly  and  satisfactorily  until  it  came  to 
the  question  of  the  constant  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  drawers.  A  torrent  of  words 
burst  from  his  lips.  In  vain  the  Higher 
Authorities  tried  to  stem  the  tide.  He  no 
longer  feared  them.  He  would  not  be 
denied.  With  a  face  alight  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  eye,  he  in- 
sisted on  his  right  to  be  heard.  So  the 
Higher  Authorities  sat  through  it. 

"  I  have  a  theory,"  he  said.  ''  We  are 
suffering  from  a  delusion  — the  delusion  that 
clerks  sort  cards.  No  such  thing — cards  sort 
themselves.  Clerks  are  merely  unconscious 
automata.  They  are  not  paid  to  think. 
The  cards,  by  means  of  certain  words  which 
they  have  previously  caused  to  be  engrafted 
on  themselves — I  shall  not  go  into  that 
question,  as  it  is  outside  my  sphere — the 
engrafted  cards  induce  movements  in  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  eye,  which,  in 
their  turn,  cause  movements  in  various 
other  muscles,  until  eventually  in  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  time,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  fingers  of  the  clerk  are  forced  by  the 
muscular  pressure  which  originated  from 
the  card  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
card  reaches  the  requisite  position.  All 
this  is  quite  obvious,  as  a  visit  to  my  card 
index  department  will  show,  and  I  must 
apologise  for  detaining  you  with  it. 

*'  But  there  is  a  further  problem,  upon 
which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  and  hope  to 
solve  in  course  of  time.  What  happens  in 
the  darkness  of  the  drawer  when  the  cards 
are  put  away  in  the  cabinet  ? 

"  We  all  know  that  the  cards  of  a  good 
clerk — and  clerks,  although  mentally  un- 
conscious automata,  have  moral  qualities, 
and  there  are  good  clerks  and  bad  clerks — the 
cards  of  a  good  clerk  almost  invariably  reach 
their  required  positions,  but  occasionally 
there  is  a  mechanical  hitch  with,  say,  one 
card  in  a  thousand.  Now,  in  this  case  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  cards 
correct  the  error  in  the  darkness  of  the 
drawer  without  any  mechanical  aid  from 
the  eyes  or  fingers  of  a  clerk,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  correct  errors  to  a  maximum — or 
should  I  say  minimum  ? — of  one  in  ten 
thousand.  Conversely,  in  the  case  of  the 
bad  clerk,  the  errors  are  intensified.  In 
very  bad  cases  I  have  known  the  proportion 
to  be  as  high  as  one  in  twenty. 

''  That  two  cards,  when  placed  by  them- 
selves in  a  drawer,   reverse  their  position, 


I  have  abundant  proof.  I  have  made  the 
experiment  repeatedly,  for  months  past, 
at  my  desk,  and  the  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  I  have  not  a  single 
failure  to  report. 

"  The  experiment  is  quite  simple.  I  take 
two  cards — one  for  John  Smith,  and  the 
other  for  Joseph  Smith — and  I  place  them 
in  the  drawer  in  any  order.  I  list  them  on  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  placed  them  in  the  drawer — that  is 
to  say,  any  order.  I  check  the  list  against 
the  cards  and  close  the  drawer. 

*'  I  could,  of  course,  obviate  the  necessity 
for  listing  the  cards  by  always  placing  them 
in  the  drawer  in  alphabetical  order,  but, 
as  you  will  readily  understand,  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  Joseph  Smith  to  keep  him 
continually  in  the  background. 

"  The  time  required  for  the  experiment 
varies,  and  may  be  anything  from  two 
minutes  to  two  months.  It  has  to  be 
most  carefully  calculated,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  weather,  the  political 
situation  on  Sunday,  the  amount  of  oil 
in  the  Oil  Market  on  Saturday,  the  age  of 
the  moon,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  relativity  of  time  and  space,  and 
finally  the  amount  of  time  at  my  disposal. 

"  When  the  calculated  time  has  elapsed,  I 
refer  to  the  cards  in  the  drawer,  comparing 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  with  the 
order  in  which  they  are  Hsted.  Should  the 
order  differ,  one  card  must  have  moved. 
Should  the  order  agree,  both  the  cards 
have  moved,  and  their  relative  positions 
have  been  reversed  at  least  twice. 

"  I  have  all  the  proofs  ready  to  lay  before 
you,  except  that  I  cannot  truthfully  say 
that  I  have  discovered  cards,  in  the  case 
of  large  numbers,  actually  correcting  or 
intensifying  errors,  nor  in  the  case  of  two 
cards  have  I  seen  them  reversing  their 
position.  It  has  been  my  earnest  hope  that 
with  constant  practice  I  might  become 
sufficiently  adept  to  open  a  drawer  so  quickly 
that,  before  the  light  had  reached  the  cards, 
I  might  see  one  in  course  of  transit." 

Pott  was  pensioned  and  was  delighted. 
He  said  it  would  give  him  ample  leisure 
for  research. 

His  research  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
an  institution  under  the  eye  of  a  doctor, 
who  has  provided  him  with  a  private  card 
index.  If  you  visit  Pott,  you  will  find  the 
attendant  who  conducts  you  to  his  room 
communicative.  He  is  fond  of  Pott,  who 
gives  very  little  trouble.  He  strolls  in 
the  grounds,  plays  golf  a  lot,  and  he  is 
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frequently  taken  for  walks  ;  but  a  road  in 
which  the  houses  are  named  is  apt  to  excite 
him.  He  likes  things  in  alphabetical  order. 
He  insists  on  taking  his  meals  that  way, 
so  he  has  his  dinner  mid-day,  and  supper 
before  tea. 

He  reads  a  good  deal,  chiefly  up-to-date 
and  chatty  scientific  works  and  the  latest 
dictionaries  and  directories.  He  looks 
forward  with  unfailing  delight  to  the  new 
editions,  and  is  the  author  of  the  letters 
to  the  papers  complaining  of  the  delay 
in  issuing  a  new  Telephone  Directory. 

His  chief  occupation,  though,  is  his  card 
index.  It  was  once  a  handsome,  full-sized 
cabinet  of  forty-five  drawers,  but  it  is  now 
a  dilapidated  affair  standing  on  three  legs, 
with  only  one  drawer  remaining  intact  and 
in  the  drawer  two  cards.  He  says  that 
one  drawer  and  two  cards  are  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  his  experiments. 

He  is  reticent  regarding  the  rest  of  the 
cards  and  the  missing  portions  of  the 
cabinet,  but  the  attendant  will  tell  you  he 
had  a  very  poor  time  the  day  Pott  decided 
to  scrap  the  greater  part  of  his  index. 
He  says  he  will  never  forget  that  day  if  he 
lives  to  be  a  hundred,  and  that  Mr.  Pott's 
uncle,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time, 
has  not  been  to  see  him  since. 


Pott  is  very  busy  with  his  experiments, 
and  is  still  trying  to  catch  the  cards  moving. 
He  has  had  a  little  shutter  fixed  in  the  front 
of  the  drawer,  and  as  he  pulls  the  shutter, 
a  tiny  electric  light  is  switched  on  auto- 
matically, which  lights  up  the  interior  of 
the  drawer.  He  considers  this  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  old  method  of  opening 
the  drawer. 

His  two  cards  still  bear  the  same  names — 
John  Smith  and  Joseph  Smith.  A  further 
point  has  arisen  in  connection  with  his 
experiments,  and  he  is  now  endeavouring 
to  discover  whether  John  Smith's  card 
passes  over  or  under  Joseph's.  Should  it 
prove  to  be  an  alternating  movement,  well 
and  good.  But  should  he  discover  John 
Smith's  card  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  Joseph's  by  always  passing  over  him 
or  by  passing  over  him  more  frequently 
than  Joseph's  passes  over  John's — he  seems 
fond  of  Joseph,  but  suspicious  of  John — 
he  is  determined  that  justice  shall  be 
done.  He  has  decided  that  he  will  tiu-n 
the  cabinet  upside  down  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  things  absolutely 
fair. 

He  is  quite  happy,  and  looks  back  with 
horror  to  the  days  when  a  card  index  was 
a  monomania  and  not  a  hobby. 


THE    VISION. 


Vl/E  have  been  swept  by  the  v/lngs  of  Beauty 
^^      Passing-  exquisite,  flame-lilce,  and  fleet— 
Into  the  place  where  pleasure  and  duty, 
Time  and  the  timeless,  freedom  and  order  meet. 

Haply  here  never  again  to  know  it, 

Spirit '^of  ecstasy,  yet  has  it  wrought 

Out  of  the  common  clay  dreamer  and  poet. 

Princes  of  regions  passing  reason  and  thought. 

We  who  were  rapt  by  the  Vision  Eternal 
Know  the  earth  changed,  yet  ever  the  same. 
All  things  in  life  and  death  new  and  supernal 
Flushed  with  the  glory  born  of  that  magical  flame. 
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'*  /^  OOD    morning,"  said  Chick   cheer- 

I  nr     fully,  as  he  hung  up  his  hat  and 

^"^^      walked  to  his  writing-table. 

His    three    fellow-clerks    and    the    lady 

typist   were   already   at   their   desks,    and 

their  eyes  had  scarcely  left  the  door. 

"  Good  morning,"  they  all  said  in  gruff 
unison. 

There  had  been  a  long  and  serious  dis- 
cussion that  morning  in  the  office.  Bennett, 
the  head  dark,  was  admittedly  a  Socialist, 
a  Communist,  and  a  believer  in  the  theory 
of  violence,  yet  it  was  Bennett  who  had 
insisted  that  Chick  should  be  addressed  as 
"  mj  lord." 

*'  Personally,"  he  said,  ''  I  regard  titles 
as  a  ridiculous  survival  of  class  privilege, 
but  Chick  Beane  has  always  been  respectful 
to  me,  and  I  regard  him  as  a  comrade  and  an 
ornament  to  the  proletariat." 

"  Bit  formal,  isn't  it  ? "  demurred  the  ledger 

clerk.     "  I  mean  to  say,  we  can't  very  well 

treat  him  as  an  equal  if  we  '  my  lord '  him." 

"  What   about  saying   '  sir  '   to   him  ?  " 

suggested  Miss  Commers,  the  typist. 

But  "  sir  "  was  vetoed  as  impinging  upon 
the  privileges  of  their  employer.  So  that  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  studiously 
avoid  calling  him  anything. 

Chick  noted  the  flowers  on  the  desk — they 
Were  snowdrops — and  stopped  to  sniff  their 
faint  fragrance. 

Mr.  Leither  was  also  an  early  arrival,  for 
he  had  read  the  tremendous  news  in  the 
evening  newspaper. 

City  Clerk  Succeeds  to 
Marquisate   op  Pelborough. 
Successful  claimant  to  an  extinct  peer- 
age dies,  and   title   goes   to    a   young 
insurance  agent. 


He  had  given  (by  telegram,  the  reply  to 
which  was  prepaid)  a  somewhat  grudging 
permission  for  Chick  to  be  present  at  his 
uncle's  funeral.  He  had  never  dreamt  that 
such  an  amazing  romance  lay  behind  the 
ceremony. 

He,  too,  waited  in  his  office,  the  door  of 
which  was  left  ajar,  so  that  he  should  know 
when  his  lordly  subordinate  arrived. 

Chick  sat  at  his  desk,  unlocked  the  drawers, 
and  took  out  his  form-letters.  The  funeral 
of  his  eccentric  uncle  had  not  saddened  him  ; 
it  was  a  far  greater  tragedy  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  dispose  of  Dr.  Beane's  domestic 
staff  and  place  the  contents  of  the  house  in 
the  hands  of  a  local  auctioneer.  There  had 
been  an  unpleasant  day  of  sorting  the 
doctor's  personal  papers,  and  Chick  began 
to  understand  faintly  how  absorbing  an 
interest  this  peerage  had  been  to  his  uncle. 
He  came  back  to  his  work  with  a  sense  of 
relief.  Fortune  he  had  none.  The  doctor 
was  living  on  an  annuity,  and  had  left 
something  under  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  cottage,  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stood — and  which  Chick  refused  to  sell — 
might  be  worth  another  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  was  all. 

He  had  hardly  taken  up  his  pen  before 
the  untidy  Mr.  Leither  walked  from  his 
bureau,  a  cigarette  drooping  from  his  lips, 
his  waistcoat  speckled  grey  with  ash. 

"  Morning,  Pelborough,"  he  said  almost 
defiantly. 

Chick  stared  and  grinned.  He  had  not 
grown  accustomed  to  his  noble  title,  and 
Mr.  Leither  was  the  first  man  who  had 
addressed  him  as  though  he  were  a  railway 
station. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Chick. 
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Mr.  Leither  coughed. 

"  The  sad  event  was  duly  carried  out  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  In  fact,  the  late  Marquis  is — 
er — interred  ?  " 

"  The  doctor — oh,  yes,  the  Marquis,  of 
course,"  said  Chick  hastily.  *'  Yes,  sir,  that 
is  all  over." 

Mr.  Leither  coughed  again. 

"  Can  I  see  you  a  moment — er — Pel- 
borough  ?  " 

Chick's  heart  sank. 

"  Have  I  made  another  mistake,  sir  ?  " 
he  said.  "  I  was  very  careful  about  the  work 
on  Saturday." 

Mr.  Leither  regarded  him  with  pain. 

"  Mistake,  my — er — dear  Pelborough  ?  " 
he  reproached  him.  "  Of  course  not  !  How 
absurd  !    Come  in." 

The  insurance  agent  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

"  Sit  down — er — Pelborough.  What — 
wage — fees  are  you  getting,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Fees— oh,  you  mean  wages  ?  Two 
pounds  fifteen  a  week." 

''  Kidiculous  !  "  murmured  Mr.  Leither. 
"  Preposterous  !  Tut,  tut !  Of  course  that 
is  absurd  for  a  man  of  your  position,  my — 
er — dear  Pelborough." 

He  paced  the  room  with  determined 
strides. 

''  I've  been  giving  your  position  here  a 
great  deal  of  thought  lately.  Your  work  is 
highly  specialised,  Pelborough,  never  forget 
that !  " 

Chick  gasped.  Was  this  the  man  who, 
only  four  days  ago,  had  reminded  him  that 
the  work  he  performed  could  be  done,  and 
better  done,  by  a  child,  and  a  ragged  child 
at  that  ? 

"I've  been  thinking  things  over,"  said 
Mr.  Leither,  lighting  another  cigarette,  "  and 
I've  come  to  this  conclusion — this  business 
is  growing,  but  it  isn't  growing  fast  enough. 
We  are  losing  '  lives  '  that  we  ought  to  get. 
There  are  scores  of  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy who  can't  be  got  at,  Pelborough. 
Good  lives — first-class  lives.  Now,  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Pelborough.    A  partnership  !  " 

"  A  partnership  ?  "  said  Chick.  "  Are 
you  taking  a  partner,  Mr.  Leither  ?  " 

Mr.  Leither  inclined  his  head. 

"  What  about  my  obliterating  myself, 
turning  this  little  business  into  a  company 
— the  Marquis  of  Pelborough's  Insurance 
Agency,  eh  ?  " 

Chick  scratched  his  nose  thoughtfully. 

"  I  don't  see  exactly  how  you  could  do 
that,  Mr.  Leither,"  he  said.  "  I  have  no 
money — — " 


"  Money !  "  said  the  scornful  agent. 
''  Money  !  I've  got  the  money,  my  boy. 
You  have  the  influence.  Now,  what  do  you 
say  ?_" 

Chick  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  not  clever  enough,  Mr.  Leither,  and 
I  certainly  have  no  influence.  It's  very  kind 
of  you,  but  I  can't  see  how  I  could  help  you." 

"  Think  it  over,  Pelborough."  Mr.  Leither 
screwed  himself  up  to  clapping  the  noble 
back  of  the  new  Marquis.  "  Think  it  over, 
my  dear  boy,  and  come  and  lunch  with  me 
at  one  o'clock." 

But  Chick  had  a  luncheon  engagement 
which  he  would  not  have  missed  for  the 
world. 

"  Not  your — er — actress  friend  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Leither ;  and  when  Chick  admitted 
that  it  was  his  actress  friend,  Mr.  Leither 
smiled  with  meaning. 

Gwenda  Maynard  was  an  actress  and  an 
employed  actress,  to  her  joy  and  relief.  If 
she  was  no  longer  a  fellow-boarder  of  Chick's, 
that  was  no  fault  of  his  obliging  landlady, 
Mrs.  Shipmet,  who  had  literally  begged  her 
to  forget  that  so  sordid  a  matter  as  an  arrear 
of  rent  should  come  between  two  people 
who  (in  Mrs.  Shipmet 's  own  words)  ''  had 
always  been  the  best  of  friends,  I'm  sure — 
h'm  !  " 

But  Gwenda  knew  better  tljan  any, 
better  than  the  delighted  Chick,  that  Mrs. 
Shipmet's  change  of  front  was  due  to  the 
fear  that  she  would  also  lose  Chick  and 
the  advertisement  which  the  Marquis  of 
Pelborough  would  bring  to  her  boarding 
establishment.  And,  in  truth,  Chick  had 
already  composed,  in  his  mind,  the  letter 
announcing  his  forthcoming  departure  from 
Brockley. 

Gwenda  was  obdurate.  She  had  had  the 
offer  of  a  room  in  Doughty  Street,  Blooms- 
bury.  A  woman  acquaintance  of  hers  had 
a  flat  there,  and  the  girl  had  accepted  the 
offer  gratefully. 

"  I've  a  wonderful  room,  Chick,"  she  said 
enthusiastically  after  their  greeting,  *'  and 
Maggie  Bradshaw  has  the  most  gorgeous 
baby  !  His  name  is  Samuel,  and  you'd 
adore  him." 

They  lunched  in  style  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  and  the  meal  was  an  unusually 
extravagant  one  for  Chick. 

"  What  happened  after  I  left  ?  "  asked 
the  girl.  "  Don't  forget  that  I  haven't  seen 
you  since  Saturday  ;  you  were  a  dear  to 
come  all  the  way  to  Bloomsbury  with  me." 

"  What  happened  ?  "  said  Chick,  trying 
hard  to  remember.    "  I  don't  exactly  know. 
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When  I  got  back,  they  were  all  waiting  up 
for  me,  and  Mrs.  Shipmet  was  awfully  kind, 
and  took  me  into  the  sanctum  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  a  glass  of  wine.  That  was 
kind,  too,  although  I  don't  drink  wine.  She 
must  have  thought  I  was  a  bit  upset." 

"  Very  probably,"  said  Gwenda  drily. 
"  And  what  did  they  call  you  ?  " 

"  What  did  they  call  me  ?  "  repeated 
Chick.  "  Oh,  I  think  they  called  me  '  my 
lord  '  or  something.  It  was  very  embar- 
rassing, because  all  the  people  I  didn't  like 
were  the  most  friendly.  Even  Mr.  Fred 
came  down  and  said  it  was  an  honour  to  be 
hit  in  the  jaw  by  me,  which,  of  course,  is 
stupid." 

He  looked  at  the  girl  thoughtfully. 

"  Gwenda,  I  must  leave  Mrs.  Shipmet. 
She  wants  to  give  me  her  best  bedroom,  and 
I  really  can't  afford  it.  Couldn't  I  come  to 
your  place  ?  " 

The  girl's  eyes  danced  with  laughter. 

"  You  might  come  and  live  with  the 
infant  Samuel,"  she  said  solemnly.  "  Mar- 
garet talks  of  taking  another  boarder." 

Chick  nearly  leapt  out  of  his  chair  in  his 
excitement. 

''  That  would  be  fine,"  he  said.  "  And 
are  you  really  working,  Gwenda  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

*'  I  am  playing  the  part  of  Lady  Verity. 
Chick,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  Mr.  Solburg 
wants  to  see  you." 

Chick  looked  a  little  uncomfortable. 

"  I  suppose  he  thought  it  was  awful  nerve 
on  my  part  to  call  him  up  last  Saturday  and 
ask  him  to  give  you  that  engagement,"  he 
said.    "  I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  girl  softly.  "  It  was 
because  you're  the  kindest  boy  that  ever 
lived,  and  I  got  the  engagement,  too." 

She  did  not  tell  him  that  Miss  Moran,  who 
had  had  the  part  which  had  been  taken 
away  from  her,  had  been  stricken  with 
influenza,  and  that  accounted  for  Solburg's 
change  of  front. 

**  I  want  you  to  promise  me  something, 
Chick." 

"I'll  promise  you  anything,  Mrs. — 
Gwenda,"  said  Chick  "  When  can  I  come 
to  Doughty  Street  ?  " 

''  As  soon  as  you  like,"  she  answered. 
''  This  is  what  I  want  you  to  promise," 
she  went  on.  *'  Don't  do  anything  that  Mr. 
Solburg  asks  you  until  you  have  seen  me." 

Chick  stared  at  her. 

"  What  could  he  ask  me,  Gwenda  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl,  *'  but  you 
promise." 


"  Of  course  I  promise,"  said  Chick. 
"  This  has  been  a  tremendously  exciting 
day  for  me.  Do  you  know  what  happened 
this  morning  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  was  offered  a  partnership  !  " 

"  With  Mr.  Leither  ?  "  she  said,  trying  to 
keep  a  straight  face,  for  she  had  seen  Mr. 
Leither,  and  knew  the  trials  which  Chick 
had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  his  employer. 

"  It's  a  fact,"  said  Chick.  "  You  wouldn't 
beheve  it,  would  you  1  I  thought' I  should 
astonish  you.  I  never  thought  that  Mr. 
Leither  was  such  a  kind  soul.  He's  always 
been  a  little  strict  with  me,  and  only  the 
other  day,  in  his  joking  way,  he  told  me  a 
little  boy  could  do  the  work  better  than  I. 
And  yet  he  offered  me  a  partnership  right 
off,  without  any  expense  to  myself." 

"  Wonderful,"  said  the  girl.  "  And  did 
you  accept  ?  " 

Chick  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  think  I  was  up 
to  the  job.  You  see,  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  this  insurance  business,  and  it  rather 
bores  me.  Under  those  ciroumstances  it 
wouldn't  have  been  fair  for  me  to  accept 
Mr.  Leither's  offer." 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  offered  it  to  you  ?" 
she  asked. 

Chick  considered. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  had  come  into 
this  title,"  he  said,  "  and  he  thought  that  I 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  it  up.  There's  a 
tremendous  lot  of  kindness  in  the  world, 
Gwenda,  in  people  whom  you'd  never  sus- 
pect, too.  It  makes  me  go  all  choky  when  I 
think  about  it." 

She  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly. 

"  You  make  me  go  all  choky  at  times," 
she  said  quietly.  ''  Now  eat  your  lunch,  and 
afterwards  we'll  go  over  to  Doughty  Street 
and  interview  Maggie." 

Maggie  proved  to  be  a  tall,  attractive,  red- 
haired  girl,  who  smoked  cigarettes  all  the 
time  and  had  a  grievance  against  Fate.  She 
was  not  completely  attired  when  Chick 
made  his  appearance,  but  Chick  was  seldom 
embarrassed.  Even  the  unusual  sight  of  a 
pretty  lady  in  a  pink  dressing-gown  did  not 
so  mU€h  as  surprise  him.  He  had  the  trick 
of  accepting  what  he  found,  which  is  half 
the  secret  of  happiness. 

*'  Maggie,  this  is  Mr.  Beane,"  said  Gwenda, 
to  Chick's  astonishment.  He  had  almost 
forgotten  that  his  name  was  ever  Beane. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  said  Maggie  carelessly. 
"  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  What's  your-name — Mr. 


Can  I  see  you  a  moment— er—Pelborough?'    Chick's  heart  sauk.' 


''  This  is  the  gentleman  I  spoke  of,  Maggie. 
Do  you  think  he  might  have  the  bed-sitting- 
room  on  the  next  floor  ?  " 

The  house  in  which  Maggie  Bradshaw 
lived  was  divided  into  two  maisonnettes, 
and  Maggie  had  mentioned  casually  that 


the  people  below  her—a  middle-aged  couple 
^-had  a  room  to  spare,  but  could  not  offer 
board.  Chick  would  take  this  room  and  board 
with  Maggie.  Not  an  ideal  compromise, 
but  one  which  had  its  advantages. 

"  If  he  can  stand  the  society  of  two  old 


'Have  I  made  another  mistake,  sir?'  he  said.      *I  was  very  careful  about  the  work  on  Saturday.'" 


married  ladies,"  said  Maggie  humorously, 
"  to  say  nothing  of  that  kid  of  mine,  he  can 
come." 

A  queer  little  sound  made  her  turn  her 
head  and  groan. 

"  I'll  bring  him,"  said  Gwenda.    She  ran 


out  of  the  room  and  came  back  nursing  a 
small  red-haired  baby,  who  was  chewing  as 
much  of  his  hand  as  his  mouth  could  accom- 
modate. He  jerked  his  eyes  round  in  the 
queer  way  that  babies  have,  first  to  the 
window  and  the  fascinations  of  the  bright 
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light,  then  to  Chick,  and  Chick  grinned  and 
held  out  his  arms. 

"  You  like  babies,  eh  ?  "  said  Maggie. 
*'  Well,  that's  one  satisfaction." 

"  Like  them  ?  "  said  Chick,  holding  the  in- 
fant Samuel  scientifically.  "  Good  gracious, 
yes  !    Everybody  likes  babies  !  " 

"  Then  I'm  a  freak,"  said  Maggie  Brad- 
shaw,  ''for  I  loathe  them." 

Chick  nearly  dropped  the  child  in  his 
amazement. 

""  You  don't  like  other  babies  ?  "  he  said 
incredulously. 

"  I  don't  like  any  of  them,"  said  Maggie. 
She  fumbled  in  a  yellow  box,  produced  a 
cigarette,  and  puffed  a  curl  of  smoke  in  the 
air.  "  I  suppose  I'm  an  unnatural  mother. 
Judging  by  your  face,  I'm  a  monster,"  she 
smiled.  "  A  baby  to  you  is  just  a  lovely 
little  creature  to  amuse  and  pet.  To  me  he 
is  one  large  piece  of  iron  roped  to  my  ankle." 

The  baby's  soft  cheek  was  against  Chick's 
ear,  and  suddenly  the  child  chuckled,  a 
cooing  little  laugh,  as  though  he  had  under- 
stood the  woman's  speech  and  was  enjoying 
the  humour  of  it. 

''  Mrs.  Bradshaw  is  joking,"  smiled 
Gwenda,  to  whom  this  view  was  no  new 
one. 

She  liked  the  girl.  They  had  played 
together  in  the  provinces,  and  Gwenda  had 
been  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Maggie's  wed- 
ding to  a  temperamental  young  actor.  The 
marriage  had  nob  been  a  success.  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw was  touring  Australia,  and  sending 
very  occasional  money  for  the  support  of 
his  family.  They  had  not  understood  one 
another  ;  they  both  admitted  that.  They 
also  admitted  at  their  last  interview  that 
the  marriage  had  been  a  mistake,  and  at 
the  end  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  wept  and  made 
an  impressive  exit  to  Australia.  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw might  have  made  as  imposing  an  exit, 
but  for  the  bit  of  iron. 

'*  I'm  not  joking,"  said  Maggie.  She  took 
the  baby  from  Chick's  arms,  smiled  in  his 
face,  but  the  infant  Samuel  was  scrutinising 
her,  his  head  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  with  a  wholly  expressionless  face. 
"  You  think  because  I  feed  Sam  and  look 
after  him,  and  dress  him  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  don't  beat  him  or  drop  him  out  of  the 
window,  that  I'm  necessarily  fascinated,  but 
you're  wrong,  Gwenda,  my  love.  I've  got 
to  play  the  game  with  him,  but  I  can  see 
him  wearing  me  out  and  making  an  old 
woman  of  me." 

The  infant  Samuel  emitted  a  piercing 
yell,   and  then   drew   back   his   head   and 


stared,  as  though  he  expected  some  startlifig 
result. 

"'  Take  him,  Gwenda  ;  the  little  beggar  is 
hungry." 

It  was  Chick  who  took  the  child.  He  had 
been  a  holder  of  babies  ever  since  he  could 
remember  ;  the  satin  softness  of  their  skins, 
the  loveliness  of  their  little  wet  mouths 
pressed  against  his  cheek,  the  touch  of  their 
fairy  hands,  was  unadulterated  pleasure  to 
him. 

"  When  do  you  think  of  moving  in  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  coming  back  with  a 
feeding-bottle. 

"  On  Saturday,"  suggested  Chick. 

The  woman  nodded. 

"  Give  him  that,  Gwenda,"  she  said. 
''  Look  at  the  little  glutton." 

The  infant  Samuel  was  straining  away 
from  Chick,  his  little  round  arms  out- 
stretched, his  fingers  working  convulsively. 

"  I'll  show  you  your  room,  Mr.  Beane." 

The  room  was  infinitely  better  than  his 
room  at  Brockley,  the  position  much  more 
central  —  and  there  were  Gwenda  and 
Samuel. 

On  his  way  to  the  Strand  he  stopped  at 
a  telephone  booth  to  ask  permission  from 
Mr.  Leither  to  take  extra  time  for  his  lun- 
cheon. That  permission  was  readily,  even 
playfully,  given. 

"  He's  a  wonderful  fellow,  is  Mr.  Leither," 
said  Chick,  shaking  his  head  in  astonish- 
ment. ''  I  think  I've  been  judging  him 
rather  harshly,  Gwenda." 

Gwenda  did  not  answer. 

Chick  had  never  been  at  *'  the  back  of 
the  stage  "  before.  His  interview  with  Mr. 
Solburg  had  taken  place  at  the  gentleman's 
office  in  the  Strand.  He  was  now  to  find 
him  in  his  native  element — a  man  of  Jove- 
hke  power,  before  whom  actors  and  actresses, 
many  of  whom  were  people  of  title  (in  the 
play),  and  one  at  least  a  sanguinary  villain, 
who  stopped  at  nothing  and  feared  nobody 
(on  the  stage),  trembled  and  grew  confused. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  deserted  stalls, 
watching  three  people  talk  at  one  another  in 
inaudible  tones.  Chick  would  have  lingered 
on  the  cold  stage,  lit  only  by  one  batten,  to 
watch  this  rehearsal,  but  the  girl  led  him  by 
the  arm  through  the  pass-door  into  the 
stalls. 

Mr.  Solburg  greeted  him  with  no  more 
effusion  than  on  their  last  meeting. 

"  Sit  down,  my  lord,  will  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
And  then,  addressing  the  stage-fold  : 

"  You  ought  to  be  farther  down  stage, 
Mr.  Trevelyn,  when  you  make  the  speech 
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about  the  baby,  and  you,  Miss  Walters, 
should  be  farther  to  the  o.p.  side.  .  .  . 
That's  right.  Not  too  far,  please  ;  there 
will  be  a  window  there  with  garden  '  back- 
ing.'  " 

"  Where's  the  baby  ?  "  whispered  Chick, 
a  little  overawed. 

"It  is  in  the  property  room,  having  its 
nose  fixed,"  said  Gwenda  in  the  same  tone  ; 
and  Chick  started  violently,  until  he  saw 
her  twitching  lips. 

"  Now  go  on  from  where  Miss  Walters 
comes  in,"  commanded  Mr.  Solburg. 

Miss  Walters  came  in  and  was  greeted  by 
Mr.  Trevelyn,  but  what  they  said  to  one 
another  Chick  could  not  hear. 

*'  I  wish  they'd  speak  up,"  h«  whispered, 
and  Gwenda  smiled. 

"  They're  only  '  walking  through  '  the 
parts,"  she  said,  "  just  to  get  their  actions 
right." 

"  Never  seen  a  rehearsal  before,  m'lord  ?  "  ' 
asked  Solburg  over  his  shoulder. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Chick. 

"  This  isn't  a  real  run  through,"  ex- 
plained Solburg,  half  twisting  round  (they 
sat  behind  him).  "  We  are  just  '  walking  ' 
a  few  of  the  scenes.  Now,  Miss  Maynard, 
this  is  where  you  go  on." 

Gwenda  was  no  more  audible  than  her 
fellow-players.  She  was  corrected  twice  by 
Mr.  Solburg,  to  Chick's  surprise  and  disgust. 

*'  Cross  to  left  down  stage.  Miss  Maynard. 
No,  no,  down  stage  in  front  of  Miss  Walters. 
That's  right.  You  ought  to  be  near  the  door. 
Stop  !  Put  a  chair  there,  somebody,  to 
indicate  the  door." 

He  took  a  cigar-case  from  his  pocket  and 
offered  it  to  Chick. 

"  Don't  smoke  cigars  ?  You're  wise." 
Solburg  was  regarding  the  stage  seriously 
and  intently.  "  How  would  you  like  to  be 
an  actor,  my  lord  ?  " 

''Me  ?  "  said  Chick  in  surprise. 

"  You,"  nodded  Solburg.  "  Just  a  small 
but  important  part.  I  could  get  the  author 
to  write  one  in.  You'd  only  have  a  few  lines 
to  say,  and  you  wouldn't  be  on  the  stage 
ten  minutes." 

Chick  was  laughing  softly. 

"  Do  you  like  the  idea  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Solburg,  turning  abruptly  so  that  his  good- 
humoured  face  was  within  a  few  inches  of 
Chick's.  "  You'd  be  near  your  friend  Miss 
Maynard,  and  the  salary  would  be  twenty 
— no,  twenty-five  pounds  a  week  for  eight 
performances." 

"  No,"  said  Chick.  "  It's  awfully  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Solburg,  and  I  guess  the  reason 


which  prompts  you.  Buc  I'm  not  an  actor, 
and  I  should  be  keeping  out  of  employment 
some  person  who  was." 

Solburg  frowned. 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,"  he  said.  "But 
that's  by  the  way.  Will  you  think  it  over  ?  " 

Chick  shook  his  head. 

"  I  couldn't,"  he  said  definitely,  and  Mr. 
Solburg  smiled. 

"  I  think  you're  wise,"  he  said.^  It  was 
his  pet  tag,  and  usually  he  was  sincere  when 
he  said  it.  "  Only,  if  you  feel  like  accepting 
another  offer  that's  bigger,  come  to  me  and 
give  me  the  chance  of  giving  you  as  much." 

"  I  shan't  go  on  the  stage,"  said  Chick, 
"  and  I  don't  suppose  anybody  else  will  be 
interested  in  me  to  the  extent  of  offering 
me  so  wonderful  a  salary." 

Again  Mr.  Solburg  looked  round. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  with  a  half  smile 
that  made  his  strongly  Hebraic  face  almost 
sinister,  "  they  won't  offer  it  for  your  good 
• — they'll  want  to  exploit  you,  as  I  do.  That's 
frank,  isn't  it  ?  Frankness  is  my  best  vice. 
They'll  want  you  to  appear  because  you're 
a  nine  days'  wonder,  a  romance,  and  be- 
cause the  Marquis  of  Pelborough  would 
look  wonderful  in  the  cast.  That's  why  I 
wanted  you — and  because  you're  a  good  lad, 
too,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty,  my  lord  !  " 

Chick  nodded  vigorously.  He  felt  behind 
the  offer  a  generosity  and  sincerity  which 
deprived  him  of  speech. 

"  Come  into  the  theatre  when  you  like," 
said  Solburg.  "  I'll  put  your  name  on  the 
door  and  stage-door.  You  can  go  on  the 
stage  when  you  like.  Come  to  dinner  with 
me  one  night,  when  I've  got  this  production 
off  my  mind,  and  I'll  point  out  to  you  every 
crook  and  fly-mug  who  is  likely  to  get  at 
you.  And,  believe  me.  Lord  Pelborough, 
they  will  come  after  you  !  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  will,  Mr.  Solburg,"  said 
Chick  gratefully. 

"  I  think  you're  wise,"  said  Mr.  Solburg. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  Chick 
reached  his  office — he  was  in  a  panic  when 
he  saw  the  time  by  the  post-office  clock. 
But,  bless  you,  if  Chick  had  not  returned 
until  six,  he  would  have  earned  no  more 
than  an  indulgent  smile.  It  is  true  that  the 
ledger-clerk  was  a  little  disappointed  that 
the  new  Marquis  had  returned  from  lunch 
perfectly  sober,  for  he  was  a  patron  of  the 
pictures,  and  was  strong  for  a  dissolute 
nobility. 

Before  he  left  that  night.  Chick  informed 
the  chief  clerk  that  he  was  changing  his 
address. 
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"  Quite  right,"  said  that  worthy  man. 
"  Ritz  Hotel,  I  suppose  ?    Eh — comrade  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly — comrade,"  said  Chick 
gravely,  and  went  back  to  Brockley  to 
break  the  news. 

Mrs.  Shipmet,  the  good  hostess  of  Acacia 
Lodge,  was  arrayed  in  her  best,  for  she 
had  had  an  important  day.  Hitherto  her 
acquaintance  with  modern  journalism  had 
been  restricted.  She  looked  upon  newspaper 
reading  as  a  lazy  practice,  mostly  indulged 
in  by  bad  servants  and  out-of-work  boarders. 
If  she  approved  of  newspapers  at  all,  it  was 
because  they  came  in  handy  to  line  the 
larder  shelves,  or  were  very  necessary  for 
kindling  the  drawing-room  fire. 

And  now  the  painstaking  and  reliable 
character  of  news  collection  was  revealed 
to  her.  All  day  long  she  had  sat  in  her 
"  senctum  "  and  had  spoken  with  respectable 
young  men,  many  of  them,  to  all  appear- 
ances, gentlemen,  and  these  reporters  had 
made  notes  in  quaint  wild  scrawls,  which 
Mrs.  Shipmet  knew  at  once  was  shorthand, 
and  had  treated  her  with  the  respect,  and 
even  reverence,  which  is  due  to  important 
personages. 

She  had  told  all  she  knew  about  Chick — 
his  manners,  habits,  recreations,  tastes  in 
literature,  art  and  science.  He  was  "  more 
like  a  son  "  than  a  lodger,  she  told  them  all, 
and  his  accession  to  the  title  **  had  not 
altogether  surprised  her."  She  left  the  im- 
pression that  that  was  the  good  fortune 
which  was  very  likely  to  overtake  anybody 
who  was  "  more  like  a  son  "  to  her. 

She  saw  Chick  from  afar  off,  and  was  at 
the  door  to  meet  him. 

''  Good  evening,  my  lord."  She  would 
have  curtsied,  but  wasn't  quite  sure  how  it 
was  done  in  these  days.  "  And  did  you 
enjoy  your  visit  ?  "  she  asked  tactlessly. 

"  I  seldom  enjoy  funerals,"  said  Chick, 
and  the  lady  became  appropriately  sad. 

"  We've  all  got  to  come  to  it,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  mournfully. 

"  So  I've  noticed,"  said  Chick,  with  a 
smile.    "  I  want  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Shipmet." 

Mrs.  Shipmet  had  her  suspicions,  which 
were  soon  to  be  confirmed.  She  led  the 
way  a  little  majestically  to  the  *'  senctum." 

*'  I'm  going  to  other  lodgings  nearer  my 
office,"  said  Chick.  "  I  have  been  thinking 
of  this  move  for  some  time." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Shipmet,  implying 
her  doubt.  "  I  hope  Mrs.  Maynard  hasn't 
persuaded  you  against  your  better  judg- 
ment, Mr. — I  mean,  my  lord  ?  " 

Chick  smiled. 


*'  I  don't  see  how  I  could  be  persuaded 
against  my  better  judgment,  Mrs.  Shipmet," 
he  said.  "  And,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Maynard, 
she  has  sent  you  this  cheque." 

He  laid  an  envelope  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Shipmet  snified  at  it.  Though  she  had  never 
seen  a  dishonoured  cheque  in  her  life,  she 
always  regarded  payment  by  this  instru- 
ment as  ''  unsatisfactory."  She  looked  her 
dissatisfaction. 

*'  I  can't  expect  your  lordship  to  stay  on 
in  my  humble  dwelling,"  she  said,  with  an 
asperity  of  tone  which  discredited  her  dis- 
paraging reference,  "  the  more  so  as  what 
I  might  term  the  chief  attraction  has  de- 
parted and  is  no  more  seen." 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Shipmet  that 
when  she  was  ruffled,  her  language  took  on 
a  BibHcal  character.  Chick's  blue  eyes  fixed 
and  held  her. 

"  I  was  sorry  Mrs.  Maynard  had  gone," 
he  said,  *'  and  if  she  had  stayed,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  thought  of  leaving.  I 
hope  you  aren't  cross,  Mrs.  Shipmet  ?  " 

She  said  something  about  having  done 
her  best  for  him  ;  he  had  always  had  the 
best  of  ever3^hing,  and  it  seemed  rather 
hard  that  he  should  be  dragged  away. 

"  When  are  you  thinking  of  leaving,  sir — 
my  lord  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Now,"  said  Chick  laconically. 

He  had  not  intended  leaving  for  a  week. 
Mrs.  Shipmet  wept,  and  Chick  packed. 

His  landlady  so  far  recovered,  on  his 
departure,  as  to  ask  his  approval  of  a  new 
business  card  she  had  drafted,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  to  appear  (in  gold  letters)  the 
words  : 

Under  the  distinguished  patronage  of 
and  highly  recommended  by  The  Most 
Honourable  The  Marquis  of  Pelborough, 
K.G. 

"  What  is  K.G.  ?  "  asked  Chick  curiously. 

"  Knight  of  the  Garter,"  said  the  land- 
lady. 

"  But  I'm  not !  "  protested  Chick.  ''  And 
what's  all  this  stuff  about  '  Most  Honour- 
able '  ?  Really,  Mrs.  Shipmet,  I  think  you're 
very  kind,  but  that  '  Most  Honourable ' 
makes  me  very  uncomfortable.  I've  always 
tried  to  be  honourable,  but  it  is  rather  cheap, 
isn't  it,  boasting " 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  *'Most 
Honourable  "  was  the  customary  prefix  to 
his  title,  just  as  "  Honourable  "  and  "  Right 
Honourable  "  go  before  the  names  of  certain 
politicians,  statesmen,  and  peers  of  lower 
rank.  He  approved  the  testimonial,  striking 
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out  only  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  not 
attained. 

His  fellow-guests  brought  him  their  auto- 
graph books,  and  he  signed  "  Chick  Pel- 
borough  "  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  members  of  the  nobility  only  signed 
their  title-names,  whereupon  he  flourished 
"  Pelborough  "  under  certain  moral  maxims 
which  were  favourites  of  his. 

It  was  late  when  his  taxi  reached 
Doughty  Street,  and  he  began  to  wonder 
if  the  household  was  in  bed.  After  much 
ringing,  Maggie  appeared,  still  in  her 
dressing-gown. 

"  Hullo  !  "  she  said  in  surprise.  "  I 
thought  you  weren't  coming  for  a  week. 
Have  they  chucked  you  out  ?  " 

She  showed  the  way  up  to  her  sitting- 
room. 

**  Gwenda  isn't  back  from  the  theatre 
yet,"  she  said.  "  They  are  having  their  first 
dress  rehearsal  to-night."  She  looked  at 
Chick  dubiously.  "  I'd  better  go  and  see 
the  people  downstairs  about  your  room," 
she  said.  ''  You  like  Sam,  don't  you  ?  " 
she  asked  suddenly. 

'*  I'm  very  fond  of  little  babies,"  admitted 
Chick,  and  she  looked  at  him  strangely. 

Chick  found  it  difficult  to  analyse  his 
feelings  in  regard  to  Maggie  Bradshaw.  She 
was  rather  overpowering,  a  tall,  strongly- 
built  girl,  with  a  big  mop  of  red  hair,  about 
which  he  had  spoken  enthusiastically  to 
Gwenda,  without,  however,  evoking  any 
very  hearty  response.  She  was  good- 
looking  in  a  heavy  way.  Her  features  were 
too  bold.  Too  bold — that  was  the  quality 
in  her  which  checked  his  liking. 

"  Yes,"  she  ^aid  thoughtfully,  "  you're 
a  kind  sort  of  kid — maybe  .  .  .  yes.  ..." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the  blanks 
in  her  speech,  but  went  downstairs  to  Chick's 
new  landlord. 

She  came  back  in  ten  minutes  and  handed 
him  a  key. 

"  Your  room  is  facing  the  entrance,"  she 
said.  "  They've  put  your  trunk  inside,  so 
you  can't  mistake  your  little  cell.  Do  you 
want  to  see  your  new  home  ?  They  won't 
be  in  bed  for  hours  yet,  and  Mr.  Worthing 
said  he'd  wait  up  for  you." 

She  told  him  that  his  new  landlord  was 
a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  that  his  wife  was 
inchned  towards  spiritualism. 

"  Otherwise,  they're  ideal  people,"  she 
said,  and  went  on  to  talk  about  Gwenda. 
Here  she  was  fascinating  to  Chick.  She  was 
the  first  person  he  liad  ever  met  who  knew 
his  friend  or  was  anxious  to  talk  about  her. 


Maggie  knew  surprisingly  little  of  Gwenda's 
early  life,  as  it  proved. 

"  She's  never  mentioned  her  husband  to 
me,"  said  Maggie,  "  and.  Heaven  knows, 
I've  spoken  enough  about  my  little  bit  of 
trouble.  Sometimes  I  think  Mr.  Gwenda 
Maynari  must  be  in  gaol,  she's  so  cheery." 

Gwenda  and  she  had  met  when  they  were 
both  playing  in  the  same  touring  show. 

"  That  was  when  I  met  my  doom,"  said 
Maggie  grimly.  "  You  think  I'm  heartless, 
Mr.  Beane,  and  I  suppose  I  am,  but  do  you 
know  what  Samuel  means  ?  It  means  that 
I've  had  to  turn  down  the  best  offer  that  I've 
ever  had — to  play  my  old  part  in  '  Princess 
Zelia.'  It  opens  in  New  York  next  month, 
and  there's  a  contract  waiting  for  me  to  sign 
and  steamer  reservation  already  made.  I've 
got  to  go  and  see  Brancsome  to-morrow 
and  tell  him  that  I'm  engaged  by  Samuel 
and  Co.  to  play  the  heavy  mother  in  the 
^reat  boarding-house  drama  '  Chained  bv 
the  Leg.'  " 

She  laughed  and  threw  her  cigarette  into 
the  fire,  and  it  was  at  that  moment  that 
Gwenda's  key  turned  in  the  lock. 

"  Chick !  "  she  said  in  amazement. 
"  Whatever  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  driven  from  home,"  said 
Maggie,  looking  at  the  clock,  "  and  this  is 
where  Samuel  gets  his  night-cap." 

Chick  helped  the  girl  off  with  her  coat 
and  gave  a  resume  of  the  events  of  the 
evening. 

"  So  you  told  her  you  left  because  I'd 
gone,  did  you  ?  "  said  Gwenda.  ''  How 
lovely  you  are.  Chick  !  Yes,  it  has  been  a 
trying  night.  Solburg  made  us  do  one 
scene  over  and  over  again  until  I  could 
have  screamed." 

She  drew  a  long  sigh, 

"  Well,  you're  here,  anyway.  Has  Maggie 
been  discussing  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  motherhood  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry  for  Mrs.  Bradshaw,"  said 
Chick. 

'*  Be  professional  and  call  her  Maggie," 
smiled  Gwenda.  "  But  you're  sorry  for 
everybody.  Chick." 

''  I'm  sorry  for  Samuel,  of  course,"  he 
confessed,  ''  but  I  sort  of  see  her  point  of 
view."  He  wrinkled  his  forehead  in  thought. 
"  I  wish  one  could  buy  babies,"  he  said, 
*'  the  same  as  you  can  buy  cats  and  canaries." 

"  Don't  make  Maggie  an  offer,  or  she'll 
give  him  to  you,"  warned  Gwenda,  bubbling 
with  laughter.  "  Chick,  you  ought  to  run 
a  creche  !  And  talking  of  infants  reminds 
me    that    Solburg    has    had    a    youthful 
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reporter  with  him  all  the  evening.  Solburg 
is  a  good  sort,  and  I  think  he  was  splendid 
to  you  this  afternoon  ;  but  he  has  queer 
ideas  about  things,  and  he'll  do  almost  any- 
thing for  an  advertisement.  He  always  runs 
some  stunt  for  the  first  night  of  a  show.  " 

"  When  is  your  first  night  ?  "  asked  Chick. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  i  shan't  tell  you,  and  I  don't  want  you 
to  know,  so  please  don't  read  the  newspapers 
for  a  day  or  two.  I'd  be  scared  to  death  if 
you  were  in  front." 

Mr.  Solburg's  passion  for  publicity  was 
revealed  the  next  morning.  Chick,  who  had 
passed  a  restless  night,  owing  to  the  strange- 
ness of  his  surroundings,  got  up  early  and 
rang  the  bell  of  the  upper  maisonnette  before 
half-past  eight. 

To  his  surprise,  Maggie  was  up  and 
dressed. 

*'  Rather  a  shock  to  see  me  without  my 
dressing-gown,  eh  ?  "  she  laughed.  "  Come 
along  up  and  have  breakfast.  Gwenda  has 
something  to  show  you." 

The  something  was  a  newspaper  wherein 
was  announced  that  "  for  one  night  only 
the  Marquis  of  Pelborough  would  make  his 
first  appearance  on  any  stage  "  in  the  Society 
drama  "  Tangled  Lives." 

"  The  Marquis  is  expected  to  be  one  of 
the  guests  assembled  in  the  great  ballroom 
scene " 

Gwenda  held  the  paper  whilst  he  read 
the  lines  aloud. 

''  That  is  Solburg,"  she  said  viciously. 
*'  I  knew  he  was  planning  something  of  the 
sort." 

"  But  I'm  not  going  !  "  said  the  indignant 
Chick.    ''  Of  course  I  shan't  appear." 

"  Of  course  you  won't,"  said  Gwenda 
scornfully.  *'  But  everybody  in  the  audience 
will  be  pointing  out  one  or  the  other  supers 
on  the  stage  and  saying  *  There's  the  Mar- 
quis,' and  that  is  all  Solburg  wants.  The 
next  day  he  will  say  that,  owing  to  an  in- 
disposition, you  couldn't  appear.  He'll  have 
had  his  advertisement,  and  that  is  all  that 
will  matter.    It  is  too  bad." 

How  *'  bad "  it  was,  Chick  discovered 
when  he  turned  up  at  Leither's.  Although 
the  hour  was  early,  the  office  was  besieged 
by  reporters.  Had  Chick  waited  and  seen 
them,  his  denial  would  have  been  printed. 
Instead,  a  warning — which  was  not  intended 
as  a  warning — delivered  by  the  ledger  clerk, 
who  was  waiting  on  the  mat,  sent  him 
hurriedly  to  the  nearest  telephone  station, 
there  to  call  up  Mr.  Leither  and  implore 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  Pressmen.   Which  Mr. 


Leither  did,  in  his  blandest  manner,  by 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  paragraph.  For 
Mr„  Leither  represented  a  category  which 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Shipmet 
school,  and  believed  implicitly  in  the  printed 
word. 

"I'm  sorry,  my  boy — my  dear  Pel- 
borough,"  he  said,  when  Chick  had  stolen 
furtively  into  the  office,  the  first  furtive  act 
of  his  life.  "  Seemed  true  enough.  Why 
shouldn't  you  go  on  the  stage,  my  dear  boy  ? 
It  is  a  very  respectable  profession.  I  have 
had  several  good  '  fives  '  from  the  stage.  I 
negotiated  one  policy  for  ten  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Mr.  Solburg's  won't  be  a  good  life,  if 
I  see  him  this  morning,"  said  Chick,  with 
some  heat. 

"  He  never  was  a  good  fife,  my  dear 
Pelborough,"  said  Mr.  Leither  gravely. 

Chick's  position  in  the  office  was  now  an 
alarming  one.  As  an  insignificant  despatcher 
of  "  follow-up  "  letters  and  guardian  of  the 
day-book,  he  had  found  work  which  was  well 
within  his  grasp,  and  did  not  make  any 
very  severe  demands  upon  his  abilities.  But 
the  day-book  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
ledger  clerk,  and  the  addressing  of  envelopes 
had  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  typist. 
There  was  apparently  no  work  for  Chick 
to  do,  except  to  sit  still  whilst  Mr.  Leither 
patted  him  from  time  to  time,  or  respond 
when  addressed  as  *'  my  dear  Pelborough." 
Many  more  people  came  to  call  upon  the 
insurance  agent  than  had  ever  called  before. 
They  spoke  to  Mr.  Leither,  but  they  looked 
at  Chick.  This  did  not  bother  the  new  peer. 
What  did  worry  him  was  that  when  he  dis- 
covered something  useful  fo  do,  the  thing 
he  was  doing  was  taken  from  his  hands 
by  his  colleagues. 

It  was  *'  Excuse  me^  I'll  fill  that  ink-pot," 
or  "  Pardon  me,  let  me  change  that  blotting- 
paper,"  until  Chick  in  despair  was  driven 
to  drawing  figures  on  his  blotting-pad.  Even 
then  the  office  stood  round  and  admired 
audibly. 

He  dined  that  night  with  Maggie  alone. 
She  was  very  serious,  and  he  thought  she  had 
been  weeping.  ^It  must  have  been  her  inter- 
view with  Brancsome,  the  agent,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  tempting  contract.  He  remem- 
bered that  and  sympathised  with  her. 

"  Gwenda  won't  be  home  to  dinner,  of 
course,"  she  said,  and  Chick  wondered  why 
she  said  "  of  course."  Perhaps  the  rehearsals 
would  be  longer  and  more  tedious  to-day. 
He  had  intended,  in  spite  of  her  admonition, 
discovering  when  the  new  play  was  to  be 
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produced,  but  the  matter  had  slipped  from 
his  mind. 

"  You  think  I'm  an  awful  creature,  don't 
you  ?  "  asked  Maggie  for  the  third  time 
during  the  meal. 

*'  I  never  think  people  are  really  awful," 
said  Chick.  "When  I  was  learning  to  box, 
the  first  thing  I  was  taught  was  to  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  people  I  had  to 
meet — and  they  were  queer  fellows,  too.  If 
I  don't  think  badly  of  them,  why  should  I 
think  badly  of  you  ?    It  is  a  pity  you  don't 

love  Samuel " 

"  Have  some  more  potatoes,"  said  Maggie 
almost  roughly. 

After  the  meal  was  finished  and  cleared 
away,  Maggie  came  back  to  the  little  dining- 
room,  where  Chick  had  settled  himself  to 
read,  and  to  his  astonishment  she  was 
dressed  for  going  out. 

''Do.  you  mind  listening  for  baby  ?      I 
shall  be  gone  for  an  hour,"  she  asked.    "  I 
don't  suppose  he'll  wake    until  eleven,  so 
don't  go  in  to  him,  please." 
Chick  smiled. 

"  I'll  listen  with  both  ears,"  he  said. 

She  went  to  the  door,  hesitated,  and  came 

back  ;  then,  before  Chick  could  realise  what 

she  was  doing,  she  stooped  and  kissed  him. 

"  You're  a  good  boy,"  she  said,  and  was 

gone  before  he  could  find  speech. 

"  Gosh  !  "  said  Chick  at  last,  for  nobody 
more  attractive  than  a  maiden  aunt  had 
ever  kissed  him. 

He  read  his  book — it  was  Prescott's 
"  Peru  " — stopping  now  and  again  to  tiptoe 
to  the  door  of  Maggie's  room  (he  afterwards 
discovered  that  he  had  really  been  listening 
at  the  kitchen  door)  and  to  creep  back  to 
his  chair.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  he 
realised  that  Maggie  had  been  gone  a  long 
time.  And  with  that  realisation  came  a 
faint  and  fretful  howl.  He  jumped  up, 
located  the  sound,  and  went  into  the  right 
room,  to  discover  Samuel  blinking  strangely 
and  making  queer  noises. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  old  top  1  "  asked 
Chick,  picking  him  up  in  his  arms.  But 
Samuel  continued  to  behave  strangely.  And 
then,  looking  round  for  a  bottle.  Chick  saw 
the  letter  propped  up  against  one  of  the 
ornaments  on  the  mantelshelf.  He  carried 
the  baby  nearer  and  read  : 

"I  am  going  to  leave  Samuel.  Look  after 
him.  I  must  earn  money— this  fiat  has  put 
me  hopelessly  in  debt.  Look  after  Samuel, 
please.  I  will  send  money.  I  shall  not  return 
for  six  months.    Please  look  after  Samuel ; 


it  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  him.  There  is  " 
(should  be  "  are,"  thought  Chick)  "twenty 
pounds  on  my  dressing-table.  The  furniture 
can  be  sold  to  pay  the  tradesmen.  Look 
after  Samuel. — Maggie." 

"  My  sacred  aunt !  "  breathed  Chick,  and 
then  his  attention  was  violently  jerked  to 
Samuel. 

The  little  man  was  red  in  the  face,  and 
Chick  laid  him  face  downwards  across  his 
knees  and  rubbed  his  back.  But  Samuel 
was  not  appeased.  A  thin  hair-raising 
shriek  advertised  his  discomfort,  and  Chick 
snatched  him  up  again.  What  should  he  do  ? 
He  was  certain  Samuel  was  ill,  and  he  could 
not  go  for  a  doctor.  He  found  a  shawl  and 
wrapped  Samuel  tight.  His  landlady  was 
out ;  Chick  must  take  the  child  himself  to 
discover  a  doctor — no  simple  matter  in  a 
strange  neighbourhood. 

Fortune  was  with  him,  for  he  picked  up 
an  empty  taxi  almost  at  the  door.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  taxi's  jolting  progress, 
Samuel's  shrieks  died  to  a  whimper.  Though 
the  night  was  cold,  and  Chick  had  neither 
great-coat  nor  hat,  he  was  moist  with 
fear. 

A  policeman  directed  him  to  a  doctor's 
house,  and  suggested  a  hospital.  The  doctor 
was  out,  and  Chick  grew  moister.  Gwenda  ! 
She  would  understand.  He  directed  the 
taxi  to  the  Strand. 

He  got  out  of  the  cab  at  the  stage-door 
of  the  Strand-Broadway,  and  nobody 
stopped  him  as  he  went  cautiously  down  the 
dark  stairs  to  the  door  which  he  knew  led 
to  the  stage.  And  now,  dodging  the  heavy 
sets,  he  came  to  the  wings,  and  Samuel 
howled  piteously.  ^ 

Thank  goodness,  there  was  Gwenda  !  The  \  . 
rehearsal  was  in  full  swing,  all  the  lights  \f 
were  blazing,  and  she  occupied  the  stage 
alone.  What  was  more,  she  was  looking  in 
his  direction,  made  up,  too,  with  painted 
face  and  blackened  eyebrows.  He  tried  to 
attract  her  attention,  and  apparently  suc- 
ceeded, for  she  stretched  out  her  arms,  and 
her  intense  vibrant  voice  called  : 

"  Give  me  the  child  !  Give  me  the  child  !  " 

Chick  could  not  know  that  she  was 
appealing  to  the  stage  soldiers  who  had 
taken  her  stage  baby. 

As  the  elegant  Mr.  Trevelyn,  sneering 
heavily,  came  through  the  canvas  door  to 
mock  her.  Chick  bolted  from  the  wings. 
Samuel  had  got  his  head  clear  of  the  shawl 
and  was  peeking  wide-eyed  at  the  bright 
lights. 
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"  Maggie's  gone  !  "   said  Chick  hoarsely,  and  white  shirt-fronts.  It  was  the  first  night 

"  and  Samuel's  swallowed  something  !  "  of  "  Tangled  Lives,"  and  he  had  made  his 

He    heard    the    gasp    from   a   thousand  first  appearance  before  an  audience, 
throats,  and  turned  his  head  to  the  foot-  "  Moses  !  "   said   Chick,    as   the    curtain 

lights.  Beyond  them  was  a  sea  of  pink  faces  dropped. 

A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  numler. 


WINTER    SONG. 

^HE  Blackbird  sings  in  the  gay  Spring  weatlier 
*       Straight  from  the  heart  of  a  boy, 
The  Thrush  and  the  Blaclcbird  shouting  together 

That  Love  is  your  only  joy. 
The  Lark  and  the  Linnet  go  shrilling  and  spilling, 

Lyric  and  madrigal, 
But  the  Robin  sings  when  the  choir's  unwilling: 

I  love  him  the  best  of  all. 

For  the  Robin's  song  is  of  joy  and  sorrow, 

Of  joy  when  the  sorrow's  done- 
How  the  seed  will  spring  in  the  Winter  furrow 

When  earth's  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
The  Robin's  pouring  his  brave  little  ditty 

Like  a  small  golden  rain. 
Spilling  its  sweetness  of  love  and  of  pity, 

Bidding:   Take  heart  again. 

Look  up,  says  the  Robin,  for  Death  is  but  sleeping ; 

Day  lieth  on  before; 
And  lovers  who  parted  their  tryst  are  keeping 

Yon,  by  the  lark's  high  door. 
Singly  lilts  the  Robin  for  lovers  meeting 

At  the  bright  end  of  day, 
True  lovers  running  and  kissing  and  greeting, 

With  many  a  thing  to  say. 

The  Blackbird  sings  in  the  wild  Spring  weather, 

The  Nightingale  wakes  the  night. 
The  Lark  and  the  Finches  singing  together 

Of  love  and  its  hid  delight. 
But  the  Robin  sings  when  the  Summer's, over, 

And  leaves  and  hopes  are  at  fall. 
To  comfort  the  heart  of  a  lonely  lover: 

I  love  him  the  best  of  all. 
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EIGHT  was  striking  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bastable  came  downstairs  from 
putting  the  last  of  the  children  to 
bed.  The  young  Bastables  always  wanted 
both  mother  and  father  to  tuck  them  in. 

Mr.  Bastable  walked  over  to  the  fireplace 
and  stood  with  his  back  against  the  corner 
of  the  mantelshelf,  and  smoked  silently  and 
rather  moodily.  Mrs.  Bastable  moved  about 
briskly,  clearing  the  childish  litter  from  the 
room.  When  she  had  finished  doing  this, 
she  put  out  the  blotting-book  which  their 
stationery  lived  in,  selected  the  least 
scratchy  pen,  and  lifted  the  top — it  had 
come  imstuck — from  the  inkpot.  Then  she 
turned  to  her  husband  and  waved  him 
toward  the  table. 

"  Now,  Jack  Boy,"  she  said,  "  you'd 
better  write  your  letter." 

"  I  know,"  Mr.  Bastable  agreed.  "  I 
know,  Jeanie." 

But  he  still  puffed  at  his  cigarette,  and 
did  not  move  to  the  table. 

"  The  mail  goes  to-morrow,"  she  reminded 
him,  as  she  sat  down  in  the  armchair,  with 
her  work-basket  on  a  small  chair  to  her 
right,  and  the  children's  mending  on  a  small 
chair  on  her  left. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  agreed.  "  I'll  do  it,  little 
worry — you  are,  you  know." 

She  looked  up  from  the  mending  and 
laughed.  He  nodded  and  laughed,  too. 
Obviously  Mr.  Bastable  liked  Mrs.  Bastable, 
and  Mrs.  liked  Mr. 

"  It's  as  bad  as  getting  Dickie  to  his 
lessons,"  she  told  him.  ''Only  I  can't 
show  you  how  to  do  yours." 

"  The  fact  is,  no  chap  likes  writing  him- 
self down  a  failure,"  he  apologised. 

"  And  who,"  she  inquired,  "  is  the  judge 
of  that  ?  I  don't  think  you  are  a  failure, 
and  the  kids  don't  think  you  are  a  failure. 
You've  merely  gone  in  for  a  different  line 
of  success  from  your  friends." 

"  Which  doesn't  win  the  bet,"  he  com- 
mented. 


'^  Does  that  matter  so  much,  old  man — in 
comparison  ?  " 

"  In  comparison  with  you  and  the  kids," 
he  owned,  "no.  But  it  must  be  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds  by  now,  with  accumulated 
interest.  Wouldn't  we  have  a  fling  with  a 
thousand,  Jeanie  ?  Or  invest  it — well,  most 
of  it.  Might  bring  in  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  a  year.  A  nice  addition  to  our 
income.  You  could  have  a  nursemaid  to 
help  with  the  kids  and  do  the  mending. 
What  a  pile  !  " 

He  shook  his  head  at  the  heap  of  little 
things  on  the  chair — reprovingly,  but  after- 
wards rather  lovingly. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  should  like  anyone 
else  to  do  the  mending  for  my  kids,"  she 
observed.  "  Our  kids  1  They're  rather  a 
success,  anyway.  I  can't  think  how  you 
came  to  make  such  a  ridiculous  bet,  you 
silly  boy.     How  could  you  1  " 

"  I've  often  told  you  how  it  happened," 
he  answered.  "  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to 
hear  it  over  again  '^  " 

"  I  rather  thought  you  wanted  to  tell  me," 
she  observed.    "  Eh,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  agreed,  "  I  will,  if  you  like. 
It  might  clear  my  mind  up  for  the  letter, 
to  run  over  the  affair." 

"  Good  1  "  She  smiled,  and  pulled  out  a 
woollen  under-garment  in  various  directions 
to  stretch  it.  "  They  shrink  things  so  in  the 
wash,"  she  explained.  "  Just  look  !  What 
with  Dickie  growing  bigger,  and  his  things 
growing  smaller !  However,  they'll  soon 
be  shrunk  down  to  Austin  !  Mr.  Bastable 
clears  his  mind.     Go  on." 

"  Well,"  he  stated,  "  it  was  like  this. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Carr  and  Deer  and  Mason 
and  I  were  all  at  Gibraltar.  Carr  and  Deer 
went  out  on  the  boat  with  me.  We  were  just 
seeing  a  corner  of  the  world  before  we 
settled  down  to  business.  Mason  was  coming 
back  from  a  fortnight  in  Morocco,  and  Deer 
knew  him  at  Cambridge.  He  left  a  year 
before  us,  and  I'd  only  known  him  to  pass 
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the  time  of  day  with  ;  but  he  was  a  decent 
chap.  They  all  were.  We  got  talking  one 
night,  in  the  smoking-room  at  the  Bristol , 
before  we  went  to  bed,  and  bragging  like 
young  asses — well,  apparently  the  others 
weren't,  but  I  evidently  was — of  the  great 
things  that  we  were  going  to  do.  Each  of 
us  was  cocksure  that  he'd  do  better  than 
the  others.  You  know  what  boys  of  three-  or 
four-and-twenty  are  1  Think  they  know 
more  than  they  ever  will  know  all  their  lives. 
Like  your  brother  Stanley  1  We  rolled  out 
our  own  plans,  and  picked  holes  in  the  plans 
of  the  others,  and  shared  out  the  Universe 
as  if  it  belonged  to  us.  Carr  was  going  to  be 
a  great  engineer,  as  he  is — Sir  Alfred  Carr, 
K.C.B.  Deer  intended  to  be  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  hard  goods,  starting  in  his 
uncle's  counting  house.  He  left  there  and 
became  a  financier  instead ;  but  he's 
wealthy  all  right,  quite  a  big  bug  in  the 
City.  Mason  was  going  to  find  gold  or 
oil,  or  something  out  abroad.  I  haven't 
heard  much  about  him ;  but  I  gather 
that  he  found  a  sheep  farm,  and  turned 
it  into  a  railroad,  and  made  more  than 
either  of  the  others.  Anyhow,  they  are 
all  very  rich,  successful  men  now.  Your 
humble  servant  was  going  to  be  a  great 
author  and  find  a  fortune  in  his  books. 
As  he  never  succeeded  in  selling  one,  and 
didn't  like  journalism,  he  only  found  a 
clerkship." 

Bastable  sighed,  and  lit  a  fresh  cigarette 
from  the  old  one. 

"  Only  a  clerkship,"  he  repeated. 

"  And,"  said  Mrs.  Bastable,    *'  and " 

''  A  little  wife,"  he  admitted,  *'  quite  the 
right  little  wife." 

"  And ?  "  she  coaxed,  like  a  pleasant 

schoolmistress  dragging  a  dull  child  through 
a  lesson. 

"  Four  little  kids,"  he  owned  ;  "  quite  the 
right  little  kids.  I  see  what  you're  driving 
at,  Jeanie.  And  you're  quite  right.  I  am 
very  satisfied  with  you  all,  my  dear.  Very 
lucky.  Bless  me,  yes  !  I  wouldn't  change 
with  any  of  them — and  that's  honest ! 
Only  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  more  for  you  ; 
and  a  chap  has  his  pride.  He  hates  to  own 
that  he's  failed.  Never  mind  !  Good  little 
Jeanie  !  "  He  leaned  forward  and  patted 
her  hand.  "  To  come  back  to  clearing  up 
my  so-called  mind.  Our  brag  led  to  a  bet. 
It  was  Carr's  proposal.  We  all  had  a  little 
money  to  start  the  world  with — a  few 
hundred  apiece.  We  put  down  a  hundred 
each  for  the  bet.  Carr's  uncle  was  to  take 
it  and  invest  it  for  us.    In  fifteen  years  to 


the  day  we  were  to  meet  again  in  Gibraltar, 
at  the  Bristol." 

^^  Why  fifteen.  Jack  Boy  ?  " 

"  We  debated  between  ten  years  and 
twenty,  and  compromised  at  fifteen.  The 
stakes  were  to  go  to  the  one  whom  the 
majority  considered  had  done  best.  If 
anyone  didn't  turn  up,  it  wasn't  to  be  a 
point  against  him,  except  that  it  lost  him 
his  vote.  The  others,  however,  would 
consider  any  account  of  his  doings  which  he 
sent,  and  judge  him  on  that.  If  he  didn't 
account  for  himself,  we  held  that  he  would 
confess  himself  a  rotter,  who  had  failed 
deservedly.  I'm  not  prepared  to  do  that, 
only  to  admit  myself  a  failure  in  the  lines  of 
the  bet." 

"  You  might  add  that  your  wife  and 
children  are  prepared  to  give  you  a  certificate 
of  success  in  two  other  lines,"  Mrs.  Bastable 
remarked.  "  Oh,  look,  Jack  Boy !  The 
damson  stain  has  left  quite  a  pretty  patch 
on  Nan's  frock.  It's  a  good  little  frock, 
though  it's  faded.  I  wonder,  if  I  damson- 
stained  the  rest ?     She'd  love  a  '  lickle 

pink  d'ess.'  " 

"  In  providing  a  sufficiency  of  '  lickle 
pink  d' esses,'  "  Bastable  observed,  as  he 
sat  down  to  the  table,  "  I  am  a  failure.  I've 
made  a  fortune  for  myself — the  bunch  of 
you  !  But  I  can't  do  enough  for  my  bunch. 
That's  what's  gritting,  Jeanie." 

"  They  never  go  shabby,  dear,"  his  wife 
consoled  him,  "  or  I.  We  just  have  to  be 
careful ;  and  that's  a  good  training  for 
them,  and  there  are  better  things  than 
dresses.  For  example,  there's  old  you ! 
Jack  Boy,  you  owe  it  to  us  to  write  a  cheerful 
letter  !  " 

Bastable  got  up  from  the  table  and  kissed 
his  wife,  squeezed  her  hand  and  kissed  her 
again. 

"Jeanie,"  he  declared,  ''  youWe  a  success. 
I  shan't  make  any  bones  of  it,  but  tell  them 
that  my  failure  in  money  doesn't  spell  failure 
in  life  !     I'll  show  you  the  letter." 

II. 

Three  competent-faced,  confident  men  sat 
round  a  table  in  a  little  private  sitting-room, 
with  the  windows  opening  upon  the  roof  of 
the  Bristol  Hotel,  Gibraltar.  They  sat  near 
them,  to  have  the  view  of  the  moonlit  bay 
and  the  ships  lying  at  anchor,  without  the 
electr'c  light  getting  in  the  way. 

"  1  suppose,"  Deer,  the  financier,  re- 
marked, "  that  neither  of  you  chaps  care 
a  little  *  d  '  about  the  stakes,  any  more  than 
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I  do  !    We've  just  come  here  for  sport — or 
vanity,  eh  ?  " 

"  Call  it  the  love  of  playing  out  the  game/' 
Carr  suggested.  **  The  stakes  can  go  to  a 
charity,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  I'd  say  send  them  to  that  chap 
Bast  able,  as  a  consolation  prize,  or  what- 
ever you  like  to  call  it,"  Mason  declared, 
"  only  anything  of  the  sort  was  expressly 
barred.  The  decision  was  to  be  absolutely 
on  merits,  without  compassion  or  favour, 
and  the  winner  was  to  take  the  stakes  and 
spend  them.  I  suppose  it  only  means  that 
he  will  save  some  other  thousand  instead  ! 
I  don't  know  that  I  came  home  from 
Australia  entirely  for  sport  or  vanity.  I 
had  a  fancy  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  sum  up  fifteen  years  of  life  since  we  met 
here — an  opportunity  for  a  stocktaking  of 
ourselves.    I  looked  for  candour  all  round." 

"  Something  of  the  kind  was  in  my  mind," 
Deer  owned,  "  and — call  it  a  fancy — I  just 
seemed  to  hear  old  Gib.  calling.  Anyhow, 
here  I  am." 

"  I  said  I'd  come,"  Carr  stated,  *'  so  I 
came.  That's  all.  Candour,  if  you  like. 
Certainly  candour  so  far  as  necessary  to 
settle  the  bet  fairly.  We'd  better  make  a 
formal  meeting  of  it,  and  record  a  formal 
decision.   Shall  Deer  take  the  chair  1  " 

"  Eight,"  Mason  agreed. 

They  pulled  the  little  table  towards  them, 
instead  of  moving  back  to  the  table. 

"  The  primary  subject  before  the  meet- 
ing," Deer  stated,  "  is  the  decision  which 
of  us  three — ^well,  I  ought  to  say  four  ; 
Bast  able  is  in  it,  nominally,  till  he's  voted 
out — which  of  us  four  has  '  done  best.'  The 
first  point  to  consider  is  how  far  we  are 
to  estimate  '  doing  best '  by  anything  but 
financial  results.  If  we  go  merely  by  those, 
we  have  only  to  show  brief  statements  of 
our  present  monetary  positions,  and  the 
bhing  settles  itself  arithmetically." 

"  And  in  Mason's  favour,"  Carr  remarked, 
"  judging  from  our  chats.  I  congratulate 
you,  old  man." 

"  Obviously,"  Mason  commented,  **  none 
of  UB  came  all  this  way,  and  interrupted 
his  business  stride,  on  purely  monetary 
grounds.  A  thousand  wouldn't  be  worth 
it.  We  may  have  to  decide  the  bet 
ultimately  on  those  grounds — I  doubt  if  any 
other  principle  of  settlement  is  practicable 
— but  what  we  are  really  interested  in 
is,  what  have  we  done  in  terms  of 
life,  including  sovereigns  ?  There  are  other 
things  which  would  reckon  considerably, 
if  it  were  practicable  to  reckon  them.    For 


example,  there  is  Carr's  reputation  in  two 
continents  as  an  engineer  and  an  inventor^ — 
his  K.C.B.  There  is  Deer's  position  as  a 
financial  adviser  of  kings  and  presidents. 
The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  an  uncrowned 
king,  eh  ?  I  have  just  my  money  ;  no  more. 
No  real  pals,  even.  I  expect  that  was  one 
reason  why  I  came  to  meet  you  fellows- 
just  to  see  somebody  I  could  talk  to  freely. 
I've  made  half  a  million,  and  no  friends, 
and  a  few  dozen  enemies.  I  can  enjoy,  more 
or  less,  a  bare  tenth  of  my  income.  I 
don't  know  that  my  wealth  ought  to  count 
beyond  what  produces  that.  It  isn't  much 
use  to  me.  I'm  a  lonely  man.  Chaps, 
I've  succeeded.  By  the  yard  measure 
of  finance,  I  expect  I  win  the  bet.  I  don't 
say  I  oughtn't,  and  I  don't  say  I'm  not 
proud  of  it ;  but  I've  an  infernally  strong 
suspicion  that  success  isn't  what  it's  made 
out  to  be.  We  didn't  bet  on  what  we  thought 
we  were  betting  on.  However,  I  suppose 
that's  out  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  " 

*'  As  regards  the  determination  of  the 
bet,"  Deer  pronounced,  "  if  not  out  of  order, 
it  is  irrelevant.  The  wager  was  upon  success, 
whether  or  not  success  was  worth  aiming  at. 
Let  us  proceed  on  that  basis.  There  is,  first, 
the  point  whether  success  means  merely 
financial  success.  There  is,  secondly,  the 
important  point  raised  by  Mason,  whether 
monetary  success  counts  beyond  the  point 
at  which  direct  advantage  ceases.  I  think 
it  does.  The  unused  nine-tenths  is  there  if 
required.  If  you  win  a  pot,  you've  won  it, 
even  though  you  don't  drink  from  it. 
Finished,  Mason  ?  Well,  you  take  up, 
Carr  1  " 

"  If  I  am  to  speak  next,"  Carr  stated,  *'  I 
think  that  my  success  has  been  worth  while, 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  money  ceases 
to  benefit  me.  Corresponding  to  my  private 
gain,  there  has  always  been  a  public  gain — 
a  railroad  which  runs,  a  bridge  or  a  building 
which  stands.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bet 
must  be  decided  purely  by  money.  The 
success  of  the  work  is  the  real  reward  that 
I  get  out  of  it,  not  my  pay  for  working  it. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  our  wager — it  was 
a  childish  idea— I  think  we  can  only  go  by 
our  respective  earnings.  You  can't  take 
in  things  like  reputation  or  honour  and 
add  them.  There's  no  common  measure. 
Besides,  if  you  reckon  the  outer  honours, 
why  not  the  inner — a  man's  satisfaction 
in  his  work,  his  delight  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  big  things  ?  If  you  ask  me 
what  counts  to  myself  in  life,  it's  just 
that.     But  you  can't  add  so  much  money 
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for  it.  How  many  pounds  a  knighthood  ? 
And  how  many  pounds— or  pence — for  an 
approving  conscience  ?  Neither  can  you 
add  a  percentage  to  what  you've  got,  for 
the  way  of  getting  it.     Eh,  Deer  ?  " 

"  You  might  make  an  infernally  big  dis- 
count for  the  reverse  reason,"  Deer  muttered 
grimly.  *'  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
my  business  ever  leads  to  good.  You  finance 
a  bank.  What  for  ?  Suppose  it  swindles 
small  depositors  ?  You  finance  a  country. 
What  for  ?     Guns  to  blow  other  people's 


and  mightn't  be  there  if  you  hadn't  done 
what  you've  done." 

"  Come  to  that,"  Carr  said,  "  one  of  my 
bridges  may  carry  a  train  that  carries  a 
bomb  that  blows  up  women,  and  children. 
You  can't  be  answerable  for  indirect  con- 
sequences, only  for  your  own  work.  It  is 
sufficient  epitaph  for  the  workman  to  say : 
*He  put  in  good  work  always.'  If  he 
makes  a  fine  chopper,  it  isn't  at  his  r, 
responsibility  that '  a  murder  is  com- 
But  I  am  satisfied  that 


'"The  first  point,  to  consider  is  how  far  wc  are  to  estimate  "doin^  best"  by  anything  but  financial  results. 
If  we  go  niereh^  by  those,  we  have  only  to  show  brief  statements  of  our  present  monetary  positions,  and  tlie 

thing  settles  itself  arithmetically.*" 


ships  out  of  the  water.    The  good  or  the  evil       the  net  ultimate  results  of  my  constructions 
which   results  isn't    yours,  but  it's  there,       are  good." 
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*'  Fm  not  at  all  satisfied  about  mine," 
De'er  grunted. 

*'  I   haven't   thought   about   it,"    Mason 


*And  in  Mason's  favour,'  Can  remarked,  *  judging   from  our  chats.      I 
congratulate  j^ou,  old  man.' " 


owned.  ''  But  I  agree  with  Carr.  The  bet 
isn't  about  what  other  people  have  done,  but 
about  what  we  have.  Mind  you,  I  say  '  done.' 
For  example,  a  legacy  shouldn't  count — only 
earned  money,  and,  if  you  like,  say  honestly 
earned  money.     Ours  will  all  be  that." 

"  Honest,"  Deer  agreed,  "  but  earned — 
eh  ?  " 


Made,  then,"  Mason  substituted. 
"  Goodness  knows  if  we  earned  it.  There's 
no  way  of  testing.  We  aren't  recording 
angels,  only  men.  Well,  my 
result  is  half  a  miUion.  Made 
honestly,  mind  you,  and 
without  intentional  harm  or 
hardship  to  others,  and  with- 
out sweating  those  who've 
worked  for  me.  Half  a 
million  —  and  a  miserable 
man.  Not  exactly  miserable, 
but  lonely.  Put  it  that  my 
success  i& — 

"  Money. — Half  a  million. 
"  Other  Things.— mV 
"  And  Carr's,"  Deer  stated 
from  the   chair,   "seems  to 
be— 

''Money.  —  About  one 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

''  Other  Things, — European 

and  American  reputation  as 

a  great  engineer.     K.C.B. 

"  And,  if  that  reckons,  I 
presume  I  may  add  '  happi- 
ness '  ?  " 

No ! "  cried  Carr  vehe- 
mently. "  I  sometimes 
think  I  am  the  most  miser- 
able, conscience-stricken 
wretch  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  don't  mean  over 
my  work.  Ple'ase  God, 
that's  been  good.  Anyhow, 
I've  put  my  soul  into  it — all 
the  soul  I  had.  I  mean  to 
say — well,  I  didn't  mean  to 
say,  but  I've  gone  too  far 
to  stop.  I — I  married  a 
woman,  and — she  was  young 
and  pretty,  a  vain,  pleasure- 
loving  little  thing ;  but  I 
dare  say  I  could  have  made 
a  good  child  of  her,  if  I'd 
fathered  her.  I  didn't.  I 
was  absorbed  in  my  business, 
and  neglected  her.  She 
resented  it,  took  a  dislike  to 
me — almost  hatred,  it 
seemed — went  to  her  people, 
and  wouldn't  come  back.  I  tried  to  make 
it  up.  In  my  way  I  was  fond  of  her.  But 
she  said  she  '  just  couldn't.'  You  know 
what  women  are  when  they  take  a  turn.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  can  stand  it  for  myself,  but  it's  a 
miserable  position  for  a  young  woman,  and 
I  take  the  blame  on  my  shoulders.  She  was 
a  nice  girl,  if  I  had  looked  after  her.     I'll 
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never  forgive  myself.  There's  my  discount, 
Deer.  Not  much  left.  Not  much  left.  I 
remember  she  came  to  me  one  evening. 
*  What's  a  husband  for,  if  he  doesn't  take 
you  anywhere  ?  '  I  shall  hear  her  saying 
that  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  never  thought 
to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  anyone  about  it. 
Success  !  Hang  success !  What  is  a  con- 
queror ?  A  fellow  who  strides  to  his  triumph 
over  dead  bodies  !  " 

He  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  bay.  The  others  lit  expensive  cigars 
and  said  nothing  for  a  long  time. 

"  I  haven't  half  a  million,  Mason,"  Deer 
observed  quietly.  "  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  about,  with  the  worry  that 
a  good  deal  of  it  was  made  out  of  providing 
means  for  rascals — or  probable  rascals — ^to 
achieve  their  ends  with.  Like  you,  I  haven't 
Qiuch  to  put  in  the  scales  except  money. 
There  was  something  else  that  might  have 
been,  someone  else.  I've  nothing  to  re- 
proach myself  with  about  her,  only — I 
thought  I  couldn't  afford  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  poor  woman  then.  Afterwards  she'd 
married  someone  else.  I  am  married  now, 
but — well,  it  was  a  business  marriage.  We 
don't  disagree.  Useful  to  each  other  and  not 
imfriendly.  I  have  no  children.  I've  always 
been  fond  of  them.  Money  must  settle  it 
between  us  three,  I  suppose,  and  that 
means  that  you  win.  Bastable,  I  understand, 
has  been  a  complete  failure,  and  doesn't 
reckon  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  form,  I  must 
read  the  account  which  he  has  sent.  I  have 
not  looked  at  it  yet.  Shall  we  take  Bastable's 
letter,  Carr  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Carr  agreed,  walking  back 
from  the  window.  "  Certainly.  He  is 
entitled  to  a  formal  hearing,  although — well, 
I'm  afraid  poor  old  Jack  has  made  a  bad 
mess  of  things — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  and  anything  else  is  too 
indefinite  to  reckon.  I  don't  know  what 
one  could  reckon  literary  success  at,  at  the 
best,  and  he  hasn't  even  achieved  that.  A 
sort  of  managing  clerk  in  the  office  of  some 
merchant,  I  believe.  I  met  him  the  other 
day,  and  he  looked — ^well,  not  shabby  exactly, 
but  carefully  brushed.  You  know  1  Well 
above  the  point  at  which  one  could  make  him 
a  present.  I'd  have  done  that,  of  course.  I 
wished  one  of  my  berths  were  in  his  line  ; 
but  they  all  require  some  rudimentary 
technique,  and  poor  old  Jack  could  never 
realise  the  concrete.  No  use  to  an  engineer. 
Nice  fellow,  though." 

''  I  liked  Jack  Bastable,"  Deer  declared, 
"  and  if  he  had   any  grasp  of  figures,  I'd 


have  tried  to  take  him  on,  but  he  hadn't. 
Classical  and  literary  type.  Did  much  the  best 
of  us  at  the  exams.,  you  know.  Might  have 
made  an  author,  if  he  could  have  lived 
meanwhile  ;  but  it's  a  beggarly  profession. 
We  oughtn't  to  have  kt  him  enter,  knowing 
that  he  was  going  in  for  it.  He'd  no  chance 
of  winning  the  bet.  Money  isn't  made  by 
Greek  verses.  Ancient  Greek  1  Faugh  !  I 
suppose  he  wouldn't  take  his  share  back, 
now,  on  that  ground  I  " 

"  No,"  said  Carr.  ''  He'd  only  take  an 
insult.  We  can't  pick  him  up.  So  we  won't 
seem  to  want  to  hit  him  while  he's  down." 

"  I  don't  really  know  him,"  Mason  con- 
fessed, *'  except  through  this  business,  but 
I  might  fake  up  a  job  for  him,  if  he'd  go 
abroad.   Would  he,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

Carr  shook  his  head. 

"  Married,"  he  observed,  ''  and  no  end 
of  kids.  Four,  I  think  he  said.  Perhaps 
they're  in  the  letter.  Cornelia's  jewels  ! 
Read  it,  old  man." 

Deer  read— 

"  My  Dear  Friends, — I  am  quite  out  of 
the  running  for  our  frolicsome  little  bet. 
My  congratulations  to  all  three  of  you.  You 
are,  at  any  rate,  all  big  winners  in  the  race 
for  wealth,  and  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
result  of  this  particular  little  race.  And  so 
can  1 1  For  there  are  other  races  in  life 
besides  that  for  success,  especially  the 
human  race  ! 

"  I  won't  trouble  you  much  with  my 
(lack  of)  claims  to  the  '  stakes.'  In  brief, 
I  failed  as  an  author.  I  am  now  managing 
clerk  at  Stint's,  the  export  people.  They 
treat  me  better  than  the  name  would  suggest, 
and  pay  me  £500  a  year.  I  expect  some  of 
you  make  more  in  a  week  ! 

"So  much  for  my  humble  position  in 
our  race.  Now  for  my  winnings  in  the  race 
of  life.   Here  they  are — 

"  One  Wife, — The  dearest  and  fondest 
wife  in  the  world,  in  my  judgment. 

"  Four  Children. — The  very  best. 

*'  One  Happy  Home. — None  happier. 

"  Enough  to  Pay  my  Way  (and  to  insure 
for  the  wife  and  kids  !) 

"  The  Zest  of  Striving . — There's  something 
in  being  poor  ;  more  interest  in  earning. 

"  In  short,  you  are  far  richer  men  than  I, 
but  you  are  lucky  if  you  are  half  as  happy. 
In  my  business  I  am  a  comparative  failure, 
but  in  my  home  life — the  real  life — I  am  (so 
my  little  wife  assures  me)  a  success. 

*'  Believe  me,  I  am  still  a  sport,  and  don't 
grudge  you  your  prosperity. 
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^'  Good  luck  and  very  kind  remembrances 
to  -you  all. 

"  Your  old  friend, 

"  John  Bastable, 
''  A  Successful  Failure." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  Deer  had 
finished  the  letter.  All  three  seemed  to  look 
out  of  the  window  rather  than  at  each  other. 

"  Itwas  a  rotten,  silly  bet,"  Carr  observed 
presently.  "  Bastable's  chirpy  letter  makes 
me  feel  pretty  sick  about  it.  It's  no  use 
talking  any  more.  Let's  vote  and  settle  the 
blessed  thing.    You  first,  Deer." 

"  I  think,"  Deer  represented,  ''  we  ought 
to  vote  quite  .  independently.  You  will 
recollect  that  we  pledged  ourselves  to  vote 
strictly  upon  merits,  and  without  prejudice 
against  ourselves  or  favour  to  others.  We 
shall  do  that,  of  course.  I  suggest  that  we 
each  write  on  a  slip  the  name  of  whoever 
we  designate  for  winner — ^the  writer's  own 
name,  if  he  feels  that  he  has  done  best. 
Then  I'll  take  the  three  votes  and  report 
the  result." 

The  others  nodded.  Deer  handed  out 
three  half  sheets  of  note-paper.  In  a  few 
seconds  all  had  written,  and  Deer  was  in 
possession  of  all  three  votes.  He  glanced 
at  them  and  laughed  mirthlessly. 

"  We've  all  voted  for  Bastable,"  he 
announced,  "  and  I  rather  fancy  we're  all 
right  !  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what 
is  success  —  success  in  these  funny  little 
lives  that  we're  set  to  live  ?  " 

"  According  to  Bastable,"  Mason  said, 
''  it's  a  little  wife  and " 

"  God  have  mercy  upon  some  of  us," 
Carr  choked.   He  walked  out  upon  the  roof. 

" — and  four  kids,"  Mason  finished  slowly. 
'  1— Deer,  I'm  a  deuced  lonely  man.  I 
don't  know  him  very  well,  but  do  you  think 
he'd  mind  if  I  called  ?  I  might  give  them 
some  toys — and  play  with  them." 

III. 

John  Bastable  'had  sold  a  story  that 
morning.  He  was  writing  again  occasionally 
in  the  evenings,  now  that  the  children  were 
older  and  more  orderly.      So  he  brought 


home  a  present  for  each  of  the  "  kids." 
(Mrs.  Bastable,  it  was  settled,  was  to  meet 
him  next  day  to  choose  a  fur  for  her  neck.) 

The  youngsters  greeted  him  and  the  toys 
uproariously ;  and  since  the  present  for 
the  younger  boy  was  a  set  of  reins,  Bastable 
had  to  be  harnessed  to  the  sofa  and  pretend 
to  draw  them  all  round  the  room.  As  Dickie 
wanted  a  turn  with  the  reins,  he  took  little 
Austin  on  his  back  as  postillion.  He  was  a 
tiresome  horse  and  kicked  a  deal,  and  they 
had  to  use  the  whip.  Once  he  even  tried 
to  run  away,  and  all  the  children  shrieked 
with  laughter. 

"  Daddy,"  Mrs.  Bastable  cried,  "as  a 
horse  you're  a  tremendous  success  1  You  old 
donkey  !  By  the  way,  there's  a  letter — 
from  Gibraltar." 

She  fetched  it  from  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Condolences  on  my  failure,"  he  ob- 
served. "  Well,  I  can  stand  them,  Jeanie  ; 
but  they  will  keep  till  the  kids  have  gone 
to  bed." 
0  "Oh,  you  cold  old  frog  1  "  she  cried. 
"  Read  it  now.  I've  been  wanting  to  all  day. 
Here  it  is.  Now,  kiddies,  be  quiet  while 
Daddy  reads." 

"  A  for  Archer  I  "  shouted  little  Austin.  "  I 
.  know  !     No,   no  !     Don't  get  up,  Daddy, 
'cause  I'm  the — the — ^what  rides  on  horses' 
backs!" 

So  Daddy  opened  the  letter  on  the  carpet, 
still  four-footed  on  hands  and  knees,  with 
his  baby  boy  on  his  back,  and  his  baby  girl 
trying  to  pull  off  his  slippers,  and  his  bigger 
boy  and  his  bigger  girl  manipulating  the 
whip  and  reins,  and  his  little  wife  kneeling 
beside  him  to  read  over  his  shoulder,  her 
arm  round  his  neck. 

When  he  unfolded  the  sheet,  a  cheque 
dropped  out.  It  was  for  £1,029  5^.  4(ii 
The  letter  said  that  all  were  unanimous 
in  thinking  that,  of  the  four,  he  had  done 
the  best  in  life,  and  they  hoped  that  he 
and  his  family  might  find  in  the  cheque 
some  help  to  further  happiness. 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  "  Mrs.  Bastable  cried.  "  My 
darling  old  Jack !  Let  Daddy  get  up,  dears. 
He  is  feeling  faint  with— with  success ! 
Dear  Jack  I  " 
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NORTH    SEA    WHALING 


By    WALTER    WOOD 


IF  you  find  yourself  high  up  in  the  North 
Sea,  especially  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  when 
day  ends  and  night  begins,  and  if  you 
should  spot  a  little  tub-like  craft  which 
has  a  singularly  business-like  appearance, 
and  yet  seems  to  have  nothing  in  particular 
to  do,  you  may  pretty  safely  assume  that 
it  is  a  whaler,  and  that  it  is  out  to  do  itself 
as  much  good  as  possible.  At  first  you 
may  assume  that  the  vessel  is  a  steam- 
trawler,  which  it  resembles  ;  but  you  miss 
the  gallows  and  the  gear,  and  you  notice, 
snug  in  the  bows,  a  contrivance  which  is 
painfully  reminiscent  of  the  tiny  gun  that 
decorated  the  bows  of  drifters  and  trawlers 
in  the  War.  Here,  however,  the  whaler  was 
not  a  copyist,  but  an  originator,  for  this 
fitment  is  the  harpoon-gun  that  deals  death 
to  the  leviathan. 

This  comparison  is  worth  bearing  in  mind, 
for  the  target  of  the  armed  drifter  and 
trawler  was  amazingly  like  that  at  which 
the  harpoon-gun  is  aimed.    More  than  once, 


indeed,  in  the  War  a  whale  was  mistaken 
for  a  submarine,  and  excited  skippers 
gave  the  order  to  ''  let  fly,'*  which  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  move  on  the  safe  side,  but 
often  enough  the  U-boats,  though  crippled, 
managed  to  survive.  In  the  same  manner 
whales  occasionally  escape,  with  the  harpoon 
in  them ;  but  the  mammoth  has  no  chance 
once  the  terrible  missile  that  is  discharged 
gets  really  home  in  the  enormous  carcase. 

Apart  from  the  famous  industry  carried 
on  in  distant  seas  by  whalers  from  British 
home  ports,  there  is  a  whaling  industry,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  the  Shetland 
Islands.  It  is  a  well-organised  industry, 
and,  so  far  as  the  actual  business  operations 
ashore  are  concerned,  I  cannot  resist  a 
comparison  with  the  Chicago  stockyards.  I 
watched  processions  of  condemned  hogs — 
to  say  nothing  of  other  animals — from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  ;  the  hanging  from 
the  revolving  wheel  to  the  suspension  in  the 
cooling-sheds,  and  saw  the  live  pig  turned 
into  cold  pork  in  a  space  of  time  reckoned 
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by  minutes.  Similarly  I  have  witnessed  the 
swift  reduction  of  the  whale  to  heaps  of 
artificial  manure  and  masses  of  whalebone 
and  casks  of  oil— this,  too,  in  the  course 
of  an  afternoon. 

It  is  an  impressive  and  instructive  sight, 
and  emphasises  the  conviction  that  deep- 
sea  fishing  of  all  sorts  nowadays  is  a  long, 
hard  drive  for  those  engaged  in  it.  But 
while  this  home 


it ''  as  a  sea-boat 
with  the  steam 
trawler  or  the  big 
drifter. 

This  whaling  is 
a  peculiar  business. 
It  is  done  in  what 
are  known  as 

-,,^, , ,,^^,     Scottish     waters; 

:*.f%T/2&ti|  the  animals  are 
j^.  ;r/j!5-^  brought  into  home 
^^''*m*y  stations  and  are 
fully  dealt  with 
there,  but  the 
vessels  that  catch 
the  whales  are 
Norwegian,  and 
the  crews  who  do 
the  work  afloat 
and  ashore  are 
Norwegian  also. 
This  is  something 
of  an  anomaly, 
arising  from  an  in- 
teresting state  of 
affairs,  and  that  singularly  benevolent 
consideration  which  the  British  Government 
seems  always  ready  to  extend  to  foreigners. 
That  consideration  reached  its  climax  in 
the  notorious  case  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
where  foreigners,  including  Germans,  may 
fish  as  hard  as  they  like  from  trawlers, 
but  if  a  British  fisherman  dare  get  his 
gear    down,    he    feels    the    swift    descent 


especially  "fleet 
ing,"  for  it  is 
seasonal,  and  the 
runs  to  the  grounds 
are  short,  while  in 
bad  weather  the 
whaling  steamers 
can  keep  snug  in 
harbour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the 
'*  fleeter  "  has  to 
endure  the  year 
round  and  ride  out 
any  storm  that 
rages.  The  real 
deep-sea  fisherman 
will  tell  you  that, 
craft  for  craft,  the 
whaler  is  "  not  in 
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of  the  arm  of  the  law — if  it  can  catch 
him. 

Many  fishermen  believe  that  whales 
damage  the  herring  fishery,  and  so  strong 
was  this  conviction  in  Norway  that,  in 
1903,  whaling  was  prohibited  in  that 
country,  with  the  result  that  Norwegian 
companies  immediately  obtained  concessions 
from  the  British  Government  for  whaling 
rights  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  very 
soon  four  stations  were  organised.  These 
were  all  established  on  the  mainland,  as 
distinguished  from  the  numerous  little 
islands,  and  are  at  Olnaiirth,  Collafirth, 
and  Ronas,  where  there  are  two  stations. 

These  stations  are  in  lonely  regions,  and 
theoretically  should  be  completely  isolated, 
but  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  far-reaching 
is  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  enormous 
carcases  to  trading  products.     For  obvious 
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reasons  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shetlands  have  no  liking  for  whaling- 
stations,  and  see  neither  romance  nor 
attraction  in  the  industry  ;  therefore  they 
have  no  regrets  when,  as  sometimes  happens 
for  financial  reasons,  whaling  is  dropped  for 
i  Veason. 

''  Killing "  could  be  substituted  for 
"  fishing  "  in  describing  the  capture  of  the 
whale  in  what  may  be  called  home  waters. 
The  basis  of  the  industry  being  that  of  a 
steady  ding-dong  trade,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  Moby  Dick  environment  in  this  home 
whaling,  nor  anything  of  the  peril  and 
excitement  of  the  days  of  the  small  boat  and 
harpoon.  The  little  steamboats  leave  theic 
stations  in  the  season  and  operate  mostly 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
shore.  In  the  bow  is  the  deadly  gun  from 
which  a  harpoon  is  fired,  a  weapon  which 
contains  a  destructive  small  bomb. 


The  whales  caught  are  the  "  finners," 
gigantic  creatures  ranging  from  about 
fifty  feet  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  as 
they  drive  majestically  through  the  sur- 
face water,  spouting  like  the  fountain  in 
Trafalgar  Square  in  droughtless  days,  they 
look  like  the  hulls  of  fair-sized  fishing  craft 
turned  turtle,  and  present  alluring  and 
almost  certain  targets.  A  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  size  and  appearance  of  these 
fascinating  monsters  may  be  obtained  from 
a  study  of  the  admirable  life-size  models  in 
the  Whale  Room  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 

The  watchful  harpooner  bides  his  time, 
and  when  the  steersman  has  given  the  last 
needed  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  gun  is  fired, 
and  before  the  startled  leviathan  has  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  the  report,  the 
harpoon  has  entered  the  huge  carcase  and 
the  bomb  has  ex- 
:  '  *,  .  i  ploded  and  done  its 
work.  It  is  usually 
a  swift  and  humane 
method,  for  death 
occurs  either  im- 
mediately  or 
speedily,  and  when 
you  see  the  sort 
of  wound  that  is 
caused,  you  cannot 
wonder  at  the 
quickness  of  the 
end.  But  some- 
times the  leviathan 
gets  away,  even 
when  wounded, 
and  strange  tales 
are  told  of  his  prolonged  survival. 

Explosive  harpoons  have  been  in  use  foi 
many  years,  but  they  were  not  in  favour 
with  the  old  school  of  whalemen,  who,  how- 
ever, preferred  the  gun  as  a  method  of 
discharge  to  the  hand-throwing.  About 
sixty  feet  was  the  limit  of  the  distance  at 
which  it  was  considered  advisable  to  fire 
the  gun.  Buckland  met  a  whaling  captain 
who  killed  a  whale  at  which  an  explosive 
harpoon  had  been  fired  by  Germans  fourteen 
days  previously,  but  the  whale  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  the  worse  for  it.  This 
captain  had  taken  from  a  whale  a  harpoon 
w^hich,  judging  from  an  inscription  on  it, 
and  assuming  that  even  when  thrown  the 
weapon  was  new,  had  been  sticking  in  the 
creature  for  at  least  twenty-four  years. 

When  a  whale  has  been  caught,  no  time 
is  lost  in  towing  it  back,  singly  or  in  a  bunch, 
to  the  station.     Progress  is  slow,  but  the 
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distance  is  not  great.  When  the  catch  has 
been  brought  into  safety,  it  is  released  and 
left  afloat  off  the  staging,  while  the  steamer 
either  returns  to  sea  or  ties  up  at  an 
adjacent  pier. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  immense  bodies 
afloat,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
handled,  with  the  help  of  steam  machinery. 
They  are  only  a  few  score  yards  away  from 
the  staging,  and  when  they  are  wanted,  men 
step  into  a  boat  and  scull  out  to  them. 
A  hawser  passed  round  the  tail  enables 
them  to  be  pulled  inshore  without  difficulty, 
and  once  they  are  "  tail 
up ''  to  the  works,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  hours 
before  the  animals  have 
been  reduced  to  commercial 
component  parts. 

When  the  whales  are  at 
the  foot  of  the  slipway, 
they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  finny  part  of  the 
tail,  and  a  chain  is  secured 
around  the  mutilated 
stump.  This  cl^^ain  is  drawn 
up  by  a  steam  winch,  and 
the  body  is  hauled  up  the 
slipway  well  clear  of  the 
water.  Lying  on  its  side, 
with  wide-open  mouth,  it 
gives  an  invitation  to 
stand  within  the  immense 
jaws  and  recall  Jonah,  and 
try  and  calculate  how  many 
minute  sea  animals  make  a 
draught  for  such  a  mighty 
and  receptive  maw. 

Standing  by  the  carcase, 
in  readiness  for  immediate 
operations,  are  the  flensers, 
the  men  who  do  the  cutting- 
up  with  their  spear -like 
knives.  These  instruments 
are  almost  as  long  as  the  men  are  tall,  and 
consist  of  a  pole  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
fine,  broad  curved  blade.  With  skilful 
sweeps  of  this  powerful  weapon  immense 
slabs  of  flesh  are  cut,  and  very  soon  the 
whale  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  hill 
of  raw,  red  beef — indeed,  men  who  have 
made  not  a  few  meals  from  the  leviathans 
prefer  the  flesh  to  much  of  the  beef  that  is 
put  on  the  market,  especially  in  these  days. 

The  slabs  of  blubber  are  dexterously 
pulled  away  on  the  slippery  staging  by 
means  of  a  long  poker-like  hook,  and  they 
are  removed  to  the  sheds  for  reduction  to 
oil,   the   flesh   i'self   being   converted   into 


nianure.  These  are  the  processes  which 
impregnate  the  air  for  miles  around. 

Ordinary  man-handling  would  be  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  in  dealing  with  the 
enormous  bones  of  the  whales,  and  accord- 
ingly steam  saws  are  employed,  and  with 
their  help  the  osseous  framework  is  dis- 
integrated. 

You  scent  a  whaling-station  from  afar. 
The  peculiar  and  far-reaching  odour  of  the 
boiling  operations  sweeps  over  the  country- 
side like  a  miasmic  pall,  and  is  intensified 
by  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
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loneliness  of  the  landscape.  Here  is  bleak 
and  unfruitful  soil,  with  vast  stretches  of 
treeless  land,  and  only  tracks  mark  the 
roads  through  the  country.  Here  and  there 
are  crofters'  little  cottages,  but  somewhat 
forsaken,  because  the  men  are  at  sea  for  the 
herring  fishing  and  the  women  are  left  as 
burden-bearers.  They  are  getting  and 
carrying  peat,  amongst  other  things,  and  on 
the  roads  you  pass  them  carrying  great 
baskets  filled  with  the  fuel,  and  knitting  as 
they  walk,  just  as  the  women  of  Galicia 
walk  beside  their  bullock-carts  and  use  their 
distaffs  as  they  journey. 

Long  before  the  station  is  reached,  the 
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smell  of  the  blubber  boiling  is  intensified,  and 
at  last;  round  a  mountain  bend,  the  station 
itself  comes  into  view,  the  car  gives  a  final 
spurt,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  you  are  not 
at  the  last  moment  going  to  bolt,  and  you 
alight  in  a  smell  that  you  can  almost  feel. 
All  fishing  craft  smell,  all  collections  of  fish 
are  overpowering,  and  the  mammoth  of  the 
deep  departs  into  many  trading  components 
in  a  scentful  glory. 

Like  all  deep-sea  fishing,  whaling  is 
strenuous  work,  and  with  amazing  celerity 
the  leviathan  of  the  ocean  is  reduced  to 
business.  One  day  he  is  blowing  and  dis- 
porting, a  wonderful  sight  as  his  colossal 
bulk  glides  and  rolls  amongst  the  waves ; 
the  next  he  may  be  seen  divided  into  ferti- 
liser, oil,  and  whalebone. 

The  old  type  of  fisherman 
— that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
fessional fisherman  whose 
whole  life  was  given  up  to 
his  calling,  and  who  followed 
his  father  and  other  for- 
bears in  toiling  on  the  deep 
— saw  many  strange  living 
things  upon  and  in  the 
water.  Amongst  these 
creatures  was — and  is,  let 
us  hope — a  gigantic  marine 
animal  to  which  no  name 
was  given,  but  '  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  real 
leviathan  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  never  caught, 
because  he  was  never 
hunted  ;  but  he  was  bigger 
than  the  biggest  whale,  he 
basked  and  slept  in  fine 
weather,  with  his  fins  show- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the 
sea  like  the  sails  of  a  boat.  An  odd  feature 
of  the  animal  was  that  he  would  drive 
through  a  drifter's  nets  and  make  a  hole 
the  diameter  of  his  huge  body,  and  he  left 
such  a  vile  smell  that  only  by  retanning 
the  nets  could  it  be  eliminated.  And  such 
a  course  of  purification  was  needful,  for  the 
beast  had  a  habit  of  returning  to  the  nets 
which  he  had  torn,  and,  even  though  they 
had  been  repaired,  of  again  forcing  his 
unwelcome  carcase  through  the  structure. 

Such  is  one  of  the  tales  that  old  fishermen 
tell  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  one  of 
them,  giving  me  details  of  this  mysterious 
unnamed,  described  how,  as  a  boy,  he 
had  a  consuming  curiosity  to  get  near  a 
mammoth  that  was  basking.  His  father  at 
last  lauiiched  the  small  boat,  ^nd  the  boy 


was  rowed  to  the  object  that  looked  like 
sails  on  the  oily  surface.  As  the  boat 
approached,  the  monster — one  of  whose 
characteristics  seems  to  be  his  inoffensive 
amiability  —  submerged  and  disappeared 
from  view.  Deprived  of  his  unfriendly 
practice  of  tearing  and  fouling  good  nets, 
and  so  putting  deserving  fishermen  to  un- 
warrantable toil  and  loss,  this  leviathan 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  North  See 
recreation. 

North  Sea  whalemen  and  North  Sea 
fishermen  are  wide  apart  in  their  work,  their 
outlook,  and  their  lives.  As  a  rule,  they 
know  nothing  of  each  other  except  by 
repute,  though  there  is  mutual  respect. 
Each  is  a  specialist  in  his  own  peculiar  line. 
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and  if  you  are  with  the  right  sort  of  skipper 
at  sea,  where  the  whales  are,  he  will  tell 
you  more  about  them  and  their  ways  than 
many  a  whaleman  or  naturalist  ever  knew. 
While  listening  in  dumb  receptiveness  to 
such  narrations  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  to  admire  most — the  sagacity 
of  the  whale  or  the  professional  accom- 
plishments of  the  whaleman,  and  finally  I 
have  compromised  by  bestowing  all  my 
veneration  on  the  story-teller. 

''  Now,  that  old  whale,"  an  informative 
skipper  told  me,  as  we  watched  a  "  finner  " 
blowing  joyously,  **  could  be  found  as  sure 
as  Fate  by  a  whaler  if  I  just  gave  him  the 
locality  roughly.  That  whale'll  go  on 
blowing  about  like  this,  just  hereabouts, 
and,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  the 
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whaler,  when  he  came,  would  get  him." 
And  I  accepted  the  skipper's  statement, 
though  when  the  whale  was  hull  down  and 
finally  vanished,  I  should  have  thought  the 
chance  of  discovery  was  only  equal  to  that 
of  finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack  by  any 
explorer  who  did  not  happen  to  sit  upon  it. 

To  the  average  individual,  especially  the 
woman,  the  most  interesting  product  of 
the  mammoth  is  the  whalebone,  of  which 
immense  pieces  are  taken  promptly  from 
the  carcase,  carefully  scraped,  and  put  aside 
for  disposal.  The  whalebone,  after  being 
removed  from  the  slipway,  is  stored  in  the 
adjacent  premises,  and  it  is  this  part  of  the 
dismembered  monster  which  is  shown  with 
most  pride. 

Prices  of  whalebone,  like  the  prices  of 
fish  generally,  fluctuate  in  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  apparently  unaccountable  fashion. 
In  the  'seventies  the  price  per  ton  in  London 
was  £490 ;  but  just  before  the  War  it 
fetched  £1,000,  and  that  price  was  con- 
sidered poor,  for  not  long  previously  £1,500 
per  ton  had  been  paid. 

Just  as  many  gloomy  prophets  have 
foretold  the  depletion  of  the  seas  of  fish 
because  of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  trawlers, 


and  live  to  find  that  their  fears  are  not 
realised,  so  from  time  to  time  it  has  been 
declared  that  there  will  be  no  more  whales. 
In  1888  it  was  reported  that  in  the  North 
Norway  fisheries  only  forty  animals  had 
been  captured,  against  200  in  the  previous 
year,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  whales  by  means  of 
harpoon-guns  would  eventually  exterminate 
them.  But  in  1913,  437  whales  were  caught 
in  Scottish  waters,  while  no  fewer  than 
730  were  captured  in  1909.  In  1913  thirteen 
steamers  were  employed  in  the  industry  in 
the  Shetlands,  and  a  similar  fleet  was  hard 
at  work  in  the  following  year.  The  War,  of 
course,  paralysed  this  home  whaling,  as  it 
paralysed  fishing  generally,  though  the 
services  of  the  deep-sea  fishermen,  in 
courageously  continuing  to  add  to  our  pre- 
carious food  supplies,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
But  the  old  odour  has  permeated  parts  of 
Shetland  since  the  Armistice,  and  the  last 
South  Shetland  season  produced  122,000 
barrels  of  oil.  In  such  material  products 
as  fertiliser  and  oil  there  is  not  a  universal 
interest,  but  it  is  different  with  the  case  of 
my  lady  of  fashion,  who  owes  at  least  Bome* 
thing  of  her  attraction  to  whalebone. 


HOLD   FAST   MY   HAND. 


pROM  the  beginning  to  the  en4  of  time, 

■        Was  there  a  single  moment  void  of  you  ? 

In  some  far  other  life,  some  other  clime, 

Were  ^e  not  one  that  now  are  only  two  ? 
As  once  in  those  dim  ages  overpast, 
Hold  fast  my  hand— oh,  dearest, ;.hold  it  fasti 

For  1  am  hid  in  all  your  inmost  thought, 

And  you  inhabit  all  my  deepest  dream ; 
What  joy  to  heal  your  absence  can  be  brought  ? 

What  sorrow  but  your  presence  can  redeem  ? 
Though  sunlight  fade,  though  skies  be  overcast. 
Hold  fast  my  hand,  beloved  -  hold  it  fa5t  I 

Break  the  poor  barrier,  rend  the  flimsy  veil- 

The  veil  of  things  that  shuts  us  twain  apart  I 

The  world  how  weak,  Its  prison  bars  how  frail. 

To  thrust  us  or  to  hold  us  heart  from  heart ! 

Through  life,  through  death,  while  endless  years  shall  last. 

Hold  fast  my  hand— oh,  darling,  hold  it  fast ! 

MAY  BYRON. 


CHICKEN  EVERY  DAY 


By    BARRY    PAIN 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    FRANK    R.  GREY 


MR.  BINGLEY,  a   portly  gentleman, 
put  on  his  liat  and  said  dramati- 
cally that  he  was  going  up  to  give 
Smithers  one  last  warning. 

Mrs.  Bingley  did  not  seem  enthusiastic 
about  it.  Miss  Bingley,  aged  seven,  looked 
frankly  bored. 

"  You  keep  on  giving  him  one  last  warn- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Bingley  plaintively,  ''  and 
what  good  does  it  do  ?  To-morrow  we  shall 
have  his  fowls  all  over  our  garden,  just  as 
if  you'd  never  spoken." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Bingley,  with 
deadly  calm.  *'  I  have  ascertained  my  legal 
position.  If  that  man's  fowls  trespass  again, 
it  will  mean  death." 

Miss  Bingley  became  suddenly  interested 
and  spoke  rapidly. 

"  Are  you  going  to  kill  Mr.  Smithers, 
daddy  ?  Can  I  come,  too  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  kill  him  wiv,  daddy  1  Daddy, 
can  I  see  you  kill  Mithter  Smissers  ?  Can  I, 
daddy  ?    Daddy,  can  I  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  her  father.  *'  If  those 
fowls  come  into  my  garden  again,  I  find 
that  I  have  the  right  to  destroy  them,  and 
I  shall  destroy  them.  And  I  am  going  to 
tell  Mr.  Smithers  that  in  so  many  words." 

His  interview  with  Smithers  that  evening 
was  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory.  The 
general  intention  was  that  Smithers  should 
see  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  realise  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  tremble,  apolo- 
gise, and  do  as  directed.  But  Smithers 
apparently  did  not  know  his  part. 

"I  have  called,"  said  Mr.  Bingley,  with 
quiet  dignity,  *'  to  complain  for  the  last 
time  about  the  conduct  of  your  fowls." 

"  Glad  it's  the  last  time,"  said  Smithers. 
"  The  subject  really  is  just  about  exhausted." 

"  So  is  my  patience.  I  have  no  objection 
to  fowls.  I  keep  them  myself.  But  I  keep 
mine  in  a  properly  constructed  run,  so 
that,  though  the  end  of  the  run  abuts  on 
your  field,  you  never  find  them  trespassing 
there.  You,  on  the  contrary,  allow  your 
fowls  to  run  loose  in  that  field,  and,  owing 
to  the  scandalous  condition  of  your  hedges, 


they  can  and  do  get  through  into  my  garden, 
causing  much  damage.  They  were  there 
twice  this  morning.  They  were  there  again 
this  afternoon." 

"  You  seem  to  be  popular  with  the  birds." 

"  You  are  likely  to  find  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  for  idle  jesting.  Of  two  things  one." 
(Mr.  Bingley  had  got  this  phrase  out  of 
a  Sunday  paper,  and  enjoyed  it.)  "  Either 
you  put  your  hedge  in  proper  repair,  so 
that  your  fowls  cannot — er — cannot " 

''  Percolate  ?  "  suggested  Smithers. 

'' — permeate  into  my  garden,  or " 

''  Let's  see,"  said  Smithers.  "  About 
twenty  yards  of  good  wire  netting  ought  to 
do  the  trick." 

*'  Very  probably." 

*'  It  would  have  to  be  high  enough,  so 
that  my  hens  couldn't  fly  over  it." 

"  Quite  so.  If  you  do  a  thing  at  all,  it's 
just  as  well  to  make  a  thorough  job  of  it." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  do  this  thing 
at  all.     What's  the  other  alternative  ?  " 

"  Keep  your  fowls  out  of  the  field 
altogether." 

''  Where  do  you  want  me  to  keep  them  ? 
In  the  bathroom  ?  " 

Mr.  Bingley  restrained  himself.  *^  Do 
as  I  did.  I  erected  my  fowl-run  myself, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  my  wife.  The 
cost  was  trifling,  tho,  material  used  be- 
ing  " 


''  Yes,  you've  told  me  about  your  old 
fowl-run  before — several  times.  You  made 
it  out  of  old  match-boxes  and  a  yard  of 
elastic." 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr. 
Bingley  indignantly.  "  And  I  never  said 
or  even  implied- — -" 

''  At  any  rate,  you  built  it  yourself,  and 
it  looks  like  it.  I've  no  doubt  it  will  stand 
for  weeks,  unless  the  wind  gets  up,  or  one 
of  your  hens  pecks  it.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
build  a  fowl-run  myself,  not  even  if  Mrs. 
Bingley  comes  up  to  help  me.  So  where  are 
we  now  ?  " 

Mr.  Bingley  rose  majestically. 

"  I  will  tell  you.    I  have  an  air-gun  and 
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I  can  use  it.  If  I  find  your  fowls  in  my 
garden  again,  I  shall  shoot  them,  as  I  am 
legally  entitled  to  do.  You  have  brought 
this  on  yourself.    Good  evening." 

''  Evening,"  said  Smithers  cheerily. 
''  Look  in  again  some  time  for  a  little  chat 
about  hens  and  things,  won't  you  ?  " 

When  Mr.  Bingley  had  gone,  Mrs. 
Smithers  sought  her  husband. 

''  What  did  that  old  fool  come  bulgin 
round  here  for  ?  "  she  said  irreverentl)^ 


*'  So  I  did.  Danby  fetched  them  all  away 
just  ten  minutes  before  our  dear  Bingley 
called.  That's  one  of  the  things  I've  be6n 
enjoying." 

It  was  ordained,  however,  that  Mr. 
Bingley  should  get  some  shooting  on  the 


*'  At  his  first  shot  the  cowardly  bird  ducked,  and  so  the  cucumber-frame  got  it.'* 


"  The  old  trouble  about  my  fowls.  He 
sees  red.  He  has  murder  in  his  heart.  Next 
time  he  finds  my  Wyandottes  toying  with 
his  calceolarias  he's  going  to  shoot  them." 

"  The  wicked  old  man  !  But,  George, 
I  thought  you'd  sold  those  fowls  ? " 


following  morning.  In  the  small  hours  an 
elderly  moke  in  the  field  adjacent  to  Mr. 
Smithers's  was  taken  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure.  He  wandered  through  the 
defective  hedge  into  Mr.  Smithers's  field, 
and   proceeded   to   that   end   of   it   which 
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bordered  on  Mr.  Bingley's  priceless  garden. 
Here  the  moke  found  a  post  whicli  seemed 
to  appeal  to  him,  and  rubbed  himself  long 
and  strenuously  against  it.  Now,  that  post 
was  an  important  part  of  Mr.  Bingley's 
home-made  fowl-run,  and  the  Bingley  style 
of  architecture  is  not  calculated  to  stand 
a  rude  and  violent  stress  of  that  kind.  It 
swayed  and  then  gave  way.  The  moke, 
sick  of  a  field  where  the  posts  were  so 
wanting  in  stamina,  returned  to  his  original 
habitat. 

Mr.  Bingley's  fowls  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  opportunity. 
Through  the  gap  that  the  moke  had  provided 
they  passed  into  Mr.  Smithers's  field.  Find- 
ing that  it  presented  few  objects  of  interest, 
they  wheeled  round  and  slipped  through 
the  hedge  into  their  owner's  garden. 

Mr.  Bingley,  from  his  bedroom  window, 


espied  hens  moving  about  in  the  rhubarb 
jungle.  Observing  that  he  was  about  to 
give  Smithers  his  lesson,  he  descended, 
imperfectly  clad,  with  an  air-gun  in  his  hand 
and  steely  determination  in  his  eye. 

At  his  first  shot  the  cowardly  bird  ducked, 
and  so  the  cucumber-frame  got  it.  But  he 
killed  with  his  second  and  third,  and  then 
he  discovered  that  he  was  shooting  his  own 
best-laying  hens. 


"  Mummie,"  said  Miss  Bingley  at  the 
luncheon  table,  *'  we  had  chicken  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  and  now  it's  chicken 
again.  Are  we  going  to  have  chicken  every 
day  ?  Are  we,  mummie  ?  Mummie,  are 
we?" 

"  Ask  your  father,"  said  Mrs.  Bingley 
grimly.    "  He's  got  the  gun." 


A    SONG. 


I  WILL  not  sing  of  sorrow, 

Nor  grieve  on  my  to-morrow, 
But  I  will  laughter  borrow 
From  every  bird  and  tree. 

And  every  roof  and  rafter 
Shall  echo  with  my  laughter, 
And  all  my  life  and  after 
Shall  sing  me  merrily. 

ril  ride  the  country  over 
From  Lancaster  to  Dover, 
And  every  laughing  rover 
Shall  toast  me  royally. 

And  when  all  is  worn  past  mending, 
And  there's  nothing  for't  but  ending- 
Well,  I  ask  no  better  friending 
Than  a  song  sung  lustily, 

FRANCIS  WILLIAMS. 


WITH    A    VIEW    TO    RKSULTS. 


She  (her  first  time  at  a  boxing  match) :  Well,  I've  heard  of  toreadors  enraging  a  bull  by  waving 
a  cloth,  but  I  didn't  know  thev  did  the  same  to  boxers. 


THE   EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


PANTOMIME  CONTRASTS. 
By  Herbert  Strtidwick, 

Five  years  ago — "  walking  out  "  days, 

"Siddownl" 

"  Be  quiet,  Alf." 

»  Siddown,  there  1 " 

"  Be  quiet,  I  tell  yer.     I  can  see  orl  right." 

''Hi,  you  there,  make  that  child  siddown  I 
Carn't  seenothink,  with^^'im  bobbing  about  all 
over  the  shop.  What's  that?  Paid  for  yer 
seats  ?  Very  likely  you  'ave,  but  wot  about  us  ? 
My  money  is  as  good  as  yours,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  come  off  it,  Alf  I  The  pore  kid  won't 
'urt  no  one.  After  all,  pantos  is  supposed  to  be 
for  the  nippers." 

"  That's  all  right,  Alice,  but  they  ought  to  be 
kep'  under  proper  control,  not  make  theirselves 
a  nuisance  to  everybody.  Strewth,  there  'e  goes 
again  1  'Ere,  put  that  child  down,  I  keeps  on 
telling  yer  1  A  blinkin'  disgrace,  I  calls  it  1  Oh, 
come  on,  Alice,  let's  get  out  of  this.  Let's  get 
our  blinkin'  money  back  and  go  to  the  Umpire. 
You  ain't  crowded  out  with  a  pack  of  kids 
there  I " 

This  year — the  parental  point  of  view, 

*'Pore  little  beggar,  'e  carn't  see  a  thing  down 
there  ! " 


"  Pop  'im  up  on  the  seat,  then,  Alice." 

"  There  I  That's  all  right,  ain't  it,  Jim  ?  See 
that  bloke  wiv  the  stick  in  'is  'and  ?  Watch 
'im  tickle  up  the  big  drum." 

"  Eh  ?  Wot— me  V  Who  are  you,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  Siddown  yourself  1  Do  you  'ear  'im 
grousing  at  our  Jim,  Alice  ?  Like  'is  bloomin' 
sauce  I  Wot's  that  ?  No,  I  ain't  deaf.  In  your 
light,  is  'e  ?  Well,  I've  paid  for  'is  seat,  same 
as  yours,  so  you  shut  yer  mouth  I  " 

'*  Perhaps  we  'ad  better  sit  the  boy  down, 
Alf.     I'll  take  'im  on  my  knee." 

"  That  be  bio  wed  for  a  tale  I  Wot  are  pantos 
for,  I  should  like  to  know?  Kids'  shows,  ain't 
they  ?  Well,  let  the  kids  see,  I  says,  and  be 
blowed  to  the  grousers.  Beats  me  wot  they 
wants  to  come  for— crowding  out  the  kids  and 
making  nuisances  of  theirselves.  You  stop 
where  you  are,  Jim,  and  if  them  behind  don't 
like  it,  they  can  bloomin'  well  'op  it  I  " 
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Small  Girl  :  Why  do  they  keep  lions  at  the 
telephone  office  ? 

Mother  :  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Small  Girl  :  Well,  when  I  ring  up  Daddy, 
sometimes  the  girl  says,  "  The  lion  is  engaged." 
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ON  RECEIVING  THE  INTELLIQENCE  THAT   MY 

CHARWOMAN    COULD    NOT    COME. 
So,  ho !    Thou  Woman  of  the  Brawny  Arm  I 
Cleaner  of  doorsteps !    Polisher  of  brass, 
Thy  poignant  message  fills  me  with  alarm, 
Alas !    Alas ! 

**Took  bad  I    Can't  cum  f    Yet  for  a  certain  fact 
I  know  the  Love-the- Larders  have  secured  you. 
Was  it  their  pots  of  dripping  (which  I  lacked) 
That  so  allured  you? 

Was  it  my  tabulated  linen  shelf? 
My  dog?    My  cat?    My  husband,  or  my  face, 
That  vexed  your  soul  and  plunged  my  wretched  self 
Into  disgrace? 


First  Youth  :  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Second  Youth  :  I'll  spin  a  coin.  If  it's  heads, 
we'll  go  to  the  pictures ;  tails,  we  go  to  the 
dance;  and  if  it  stands  on  edge,  we'll  stay  at 
home  and  swot  for  the  exam. 


Seven-year-old  Tommy  had  so  great  a 
capacity  for  buttered*  toast,  muffins,  and  cake, 
that  he  was  a  marvel  to  the  family. 

*'  Have  you  ever  in  your  life  had  all  you 
could  eat  ?  "  asked  an  uncle  who  was  staying  to 
schoolroom  tea  one  day. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Tommy,  "lots  of  times." 


NO     NAME. 


Fkiend  of  the  Family  :   Well,  Peggy,  and  what's  your  little  brother  s  r/ame? 
Peggy  (whose  baby  brother  is  not  yet  christened) :' "Mother  and  father  haven't  decided  yet,  so  he's 
remaining  anonymous  for  the  present. 


Must  1,  unaided,  interview  that  man- 
That   friend   of   housewives,     called    the    Chimney 

Sweep?— 
Call. up,  perforce,  what  pleasantries  I  can, 
When  I  could  weep? 

Base  Goddess  of  the  Housecloth  .  .  .  Nay,  V\l  stop. 
1  am  resolved  to  think  no  more  about  her. 
(Qood  mornins:,  Sweep  1)  .  .  ,  I'll  seize  my  hefty  mop 
And  do  without  her!  Fay  Inchfawn, 


Father  (to  his  son) :  Now,  you've  been 
fighting  again.  You've  lost  your  two  front 
teeth. 

Son  :  No,  I  ain't  lost  'em  ;  I  got  'em  in  me 
pocket. 


"  How  do  you  know  when  that  time  comes  ?  " 
"  Why,  I  eat  and  eat  until  I  feel  a  pain,  and 
then  I  eat  once  more  to  make  sure." 


A  MAN  who  wanted  a  horse  for  general  use 
explained  to  a  dealer  that  he  wished  to  buy  a 
nice,  quiet,  good-looking  animal  that  could  be 
driven  by  his  wife,  and  that  would  not  object 
to  being  hitched  up  to  a  lawn  mower. 

After  listening  attentively  for  some  moments, 
the  dealer,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  finally 
inquired : 

"And  would  you  like  him  to  wait  at  the 
table,  sir?" 


I,    The  Stage  is  Set. 


II.    Beginners   for  the   First  Act. 
SEASONABLE    STAGE-MANAGEMENT 


Q 
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THE  RING  AND  THE  RVN* 
By  «/■.  Roland  Fay, 

He  sat  upon  the  brick  base  of  the  railing, 
close  to  the  gate-post;  his  feet  were  off  the 
ground,  and  his  legs  dangled  and  swung,  his 
shoes  striking  first  against  the  brick,  then 
against  each  other,  with  steady  rhythmic  taps. 
He  was  gazing  vacantly  before  him— at  the 
houses  opposite,  as  they  happened  to  be  there ; 
his  lips  were  in  the  position  for  whistling,  but 


Now,  frankly  I  doubted  him.  Once  before, 
under  similar  circumstances,  I  had  kindly 
consented  to  ring  a  door  -  bell,  and  had 
immediately  found  myself  left  alone,  either  to 
excuse  myself  with  unsatisfactory  explanations, 
or  to  run — ^running  does  not  suit  my  years  as 
once  it  did. 

However,  I  advanced  to  the   gate-post  and 

lightly   applied  my    finger   to    the   bell-push, 

keeping  a  keen   eye    upon   the   figure   of  my 

•youthful  petitioner.     He 

took  his  stand  close  beside 

me,  and  betrayed  no  sign 

of    even   the    mildest 

emotion.     I  withdrew  my 

hand  ;    the    figure    still 

stood  by  the  gate*post. 

I  was  satisfied;  I 
pressed  the  bell-push  fully 
home.  He  drew  a  step 
backward,  his  face 
radiant  with  goodly, 
youthful  joy. 

"  Now  you'd  better  run 
— like  me  I  "  he  said,  and 
added,  "I  thought  you 
didn't  press  it  right  in 
the  first  time." 

I  ran — and  his  joy  was 
complete. 


TMK    SPIRtT    OF    THE    AGE. 

Carol  Singer  (having  been  given  ^sixpence) :   Sorry, 
than  a  shilling,  of  we'll  have  our  Union  down  on  us ! 

I  heard  no  whistle.  He  was  as  one  who  waifes, 
placidly  and  unexpectantly.  As  I  approached, 
he  turned  hii  eyes  in  my  direction,  regarding 
me  solemnly  and  apparently  without  interest ; 
but  as  I  came  tip  to  him  he  slipped  from  the 
railing  and,  without  change  of  countenance, 
said :  **  Please,  sir,  will  you  ring  the  bell  ?  " 
The  bell— an  electric  bell-push — was  in  the 
gate-post  above  his  reach. 


THE  RIGHT   NAME. 

"I  FEEL,"  said  the  proud 
mother,  **  that  in  naming 
baby  we  should  not  choose 
anything  fanciful  or  silly, 
but  a  name  with  an 
appropriate  and  noble 
meaning.'* 

"  Just  BO,"  said  father. 
**Wait  till  I  get  the 
dictionary.  Now,  how 
about  Caesar?  It  means 
'  blue^eyed.' " 

**That*s  rather  nice; 
baby's  eyes  are  simply 
heavenly  blue.'* 

*'  Half  a  minute ;  it  also 
means  *  hairy,'  and  he's 
quite  bald-headed,  my 
dear.  "We  shall  have  to 
turn  that  down." 

**  I  rather  fancy  Al- 
gernon. What  does  that 
mean  ?  " 

"'With  moustaches.' 
Another  wash-out.  But  may  I  suggest  Pere- 
grine, *  a  stranger,*  Eandal,  *  a  house- wolf,' 
and  Japhet,  *  he  exfcendeth  widely'  ?  " 

'*  Don't  be  an  idiot,  my  good  man  I    Give  me 
the  book.    Why,  here's  the  one  name  for  the 
darling  1      How  absurd  of    you    to  miss    it  I 
*  Egbert '  I    He  shall  be  Egbert  1 " 
**  And  that  means?  " 
**' Terribly  bright'  I" 


sir,  we  can't  take  less 
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'A  for  AdmiraF 

WELL,  there  aren't 
many  ports  in  this 
little  old  world  that 
I  haven't  dropped  anchor  in 
in  my  time,  but  1  have 
never  found  anythfng  in 
any  of  them  to  beat  a 
pipe   of  PLAYER'S." 


Player's  Navy  Cut 

TOBACCO    and    CIGARETTES 

''Beautifully    Cool   and    Siuect    Smoking/' 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Tobacconists  and 
Stores   in   the  original  Packets  and   Tins. 
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Buy  These  Fine  Brogue  Shoes-By-Post 

Direct  from  Barratts  Northampton  Factory  for  30/- 

The  middleman  retailer  would  be  compelled  to  charge  you  at  least  10/-  more,  for  he 

^could  not  buy  shoes  of  this  quality  for  less  than  30/-.   Why  pay  him  this  extra  charge 

^when  he  cannot  possibly  increase  the  value  of  the  shoes,  and  must  increase  the 

price  to  you— the  wearer?   Your  order  by  post  to  Barratts 

puts  you  on  equal  factory  terms  with  the  middleman, 

obtains  for  you  a  guaranteed  shoe,  and  raises  the 

buying  power  of  your  cash  by  one-third. 

Consider  Tliese  Super  Qualities 

All  Leather  of  Best  Quality.     Uppers :  Finest  tested  Black  Box 

Calf,  well-conditioned,  cut  from  best  portions  of  selected  skins,  soft  as 

kid,  crack-proof  and  damp-proof.    Soles:  Solid  English  oak-tanned 

sole  leatlier,  best  the  world  produces.    Insoles  and  stiflfeners  in  toe 

id  heel  also  solid  leather.     Shoes  are  leather  lined.     Expert 

Trade  Union  Craftsmanship.     Soles  stitched  to  welts  on 

hand-sewn  principle,  ensurinjj  flexible   tread.     Blocked  toe, 

correctly  placed  heel,  and  perfectly  motdded  heel-back  to 

prevent    slipping.       High    Grade     Design    and 

Finish.     Photograph  from   actual   shoe   shows 

smart  brogue  pattern,  neat  punched  ornament 

and  gentlemanly  appearance.     This  shoe  is  a 

great  favourite  w  ith  golfers  everywhere  and  ; 

will   give   equally   satisfactory  service  for 

walking  wear.     Slyle  1682* 
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Rich    Broxun    Willow    Calf,    35  '-• 
State  Style  1482  if  these  are  required. 

Tfn^AT  i€\  Oi»rltf*r»  —  Home  :  Simply  mention  Style  1682,  enclose  cheque  or 
AA^YY  V\3  v^iwci  ^  money  order /or  30/-  (size  12  1/- extra)  and  post  to 
Barratts.  Overseas  :  With  Cash  on  Delivery  o-ders  send  10/--  deposit  only.  Pay 
when  shoes  arrive.    Where  C.O.D.  is  not  in  operation  enclose  full  amount  and  postage. 


widths  (iiarrosv,  iiiediuni,  wide,  extra  wide), 
usual  size  or  "  Foot.sbape  "  obtained  by  outlininjc 
stockinged  foot  with  pencil.  Foot  should  rest 
with  normal  pressure  on  tiie  paper, 

SHOES  FULLY  GUARANTEED:  If 
returned  unsoi/ed,  Money  Refunded 


W.  BARRATT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  70,  Footshape,  Northampton.  England 

Write  for  Barratts  \\<^-Page  Illustraied  Catalogue  for  1922  [postage  ^d.) 


MOl  XT   ASSINIBOINE,  VIEWKD   FROM  THE   SHORE  OF   MAGOG   LAKE,  BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Photograph  reprodvced  by  permission  of  the  Dominions  Parks  Branch,  Ottawa. 
See  article  '^  The   National  Parks  nf  Canada,"  on  page  277. 
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'  'All  right?  '  panted  Berry  by  my  side.     'Every  time,'  said  1.     'And  now  for  it.' 
3'outh.     ^  Allez  chercher  la  police,'  I  flung  at  him.     '  Vite!'  " 


I  turned  to  a  gaping 


NOBILITY    AND    GENTRY 


By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne,'"  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness,''  "  Berru  and  Co,,'' 

"  Anthomj  Lyveden." 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


HAD   we    been    advised   to    expect    a 
puncture    and   requested  to   select 
the    venue,    we    could    not    have 
chosen  a  more  delightful  spot. 

Immediately  upon  our  right  there  was  a 
garden,  trim  and  pleasing  as  the  farm-house 
it  served.  Stretched  in  the  gateway  lay  a 
large  white  hound,  regarding  us  sleepily. 
Beyond,  on  the  greensward,  a  peacock 
preened  himself  in  the  hot  sunshine.  On  the 
left,  a  wayside  bank  made  a  parapet,  and 
a  score  of  lime-trees  a  sweet  balustrade.  A 
glance  between  these  natural  balusters 
turned  our  strip  of  metalling  into  a  gallery. 
The  car,  indeed,  was  standing  upon  the 
edge  of  a  brae.  Whether  this  fell  sheer  or 
sloped  steeply  could  not  be  seen,  for   the 
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first  thing  which  the  down-looking  eye  en- 
countered was  a  vast  plain,  rich,  sun-bathed, 
rolling,  three  hundred  feet  below.  North, 
south,  and  east,  as  far  as  the  sight  could 
follow,  was  stretching  Lilliput.  Meadows 
and  poplars  and  the  flash  of  streams,  stead- 
ings and  villages,  coppices,  flocks  and  curling 
roads  glinted  or  glowed  in  miniature.  Close 
*on  our  right  two  toy  towers  stood  boldly 
up  to  grace  a  townlet.  Due  east  a  long, 
straight  baby  avenue  led  to  a  midget  city. 
Northward  a  tiny  train  stole  like  a  snail 
into  the  haze  of  distance.  Far  to  the  south 
the  mountains,  blurred,  snowy,  ethereal, 
rose  like  a  beckoning  dream  to  point  the 
fairy  tale. 

It  was  only  when  we  had  gloated  upon  the 

in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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prospect  for  several  minutes,  identified  the 
townlet  as  Ibus  and  the  city  as  Tarbes,  and, 
taking  out  powerful  binoculars,  subjected 
the  panorama  to  a  curious  scrutiny,  which 
might  have  shattered  the  illusion,  but  only 
turned  Lilliput  into  Utopia,  that  we  pulled 
ourselves  together  and  started  to  consider 
our  plight. 

This  was  not  serious.  A  tyre  was  flat, 
certainly,  but  we  had  two  spare  wheels. 

I  drew  a  sou  from  my  pocket  and  spun 
it  into  the  air. 

''  I  maintain,"  said  Berry,  "  that  the 
obverse  will  bite  the  dust."^ 

The  coin  tinkled  to  a  settlement,  and  w^e 
both  stooped  to  read  our  respective  fates.  .  .  . 

A  moment  later,  with  a  self-satisfied  grin, 
I  climbed  back  into  the  car,  whilst  Berry 
removed  his  coat  with  awful  deliberation. 

Jill  was  in  possession  of  the  paper,  so  I 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  turned  up  Tarbes 
in  the  guide-book.  .  .  . 

'"^  Just  listen  to  this,"  said  my  cousin 
suddenly. 

"  Of  the  four  projjerties,  the  villa  Irikli  is 
the  most  notable.  A  well-known  traveller  onee 
styled  it  '  the  fairest  jewel  in  Corno's  diadem.' 
Occupying  one  of  the  choicest  situations  on 
the  famous  lake,  surrounded  by  extensive 
gardens,  the  varied  beauty  of  which  beggars 
description,  the  palace — for  it  is  nothing  less 
— has  probably  excited  more  envy  than  any 
dwelling  in  Eurojie.  .  .  . 

"  Then  it  speaks  about  the  house.  .  .  . 
Wait  a  minute.  .  .  .   Here  we  are. 

"  The  heavily -shaded  lawns,  stretching  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  the  magnificent 
cedars,  the  sunlit  terraces,  the  cascades,  the 
chestnut  groves,  the  orange  and  lemon  trellises, 
the  exquisite  prospects,  go  to  the  making  of  a 
veritable  paradise. 

*'  Doesn't  that  sound  maddening  ?  " 

''  It  does,  indeed,"  I  agreed.  "  Whose  is 
it  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Jill  absently, 
staring  into  the  distance.  "  But  I  can  just 
see  it  all.  Fancy  living  there,  and  going  out 
before  breakfast  over  the  lawns  to  bathe  ..." 

Idly  I  took  the  paper  out  of  her  hand. 

From  this  it  appeared  that  the  property 
had  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Padua.  Read- 
ing further,  I  found  that  the  latter's  whole 
estate  had,  upon  his  death  nine  months  ago, 
become  the  subject  of  an  action  at  law.  The 
deceased's  succession,  it  seemed,  had  been 
called  in  question.  To-day  the  Appeal 
Court  of  Italy  was  to  declare  the  true 
heir.  .  .  . 

As  I  laid  down  the  sheet — 


''  Somebody,"  I  said,  "  will  drink  cham- 
pagne to-night." 

"  Oranges  and  lemons,"  murmured  Jill. 
"  Cascades.  ..." 

A  vicious  grunt  from  below  and  behind 
suggested  that  my  brother-in-law  was 
standing  no  nonsense. 

I  settled  myself  in  my  corner  of  the  car, 
tilled  my  hat  over  my  nose,  and  closed  my 
eyes.  ... 

The  sound  of  voices  aroused  me. 

*'  Boil  vour  silly  eyes  1  Didn't  you  hear 
me  say  '^Non'f  NONG,  man,  NONG ! 
You'll  strip  the  blinkin'  thread.  .  .  .  Look 
here.  ..." 

^^  A-a-ah!  Oui,  oui,  Monsieur.  Je  com- 
prends,  je  compr ends'' 

''  You  don't  listen,"  said  Berry  severely. 
"  That's  what's  the  matter  with  you.  Valu- 
able car  like  this,  too."  Jill  buried  her  face 
in  my  sleeve  and  began  to  shake  with 
laughter.  "  Alors,  en  avant,  mon  brave. 
Mettez  y  voire  derriere.  Oh,  very  hot,  very 
hot." 

''  C'est  bien  ga,  Monsieur  ?  " 

'''  Every  time,"  said  Berry.  "  Now  the 
next.  .  .  .  D'ahord  avec  les  doigts.  .  .  . 
That's  enough,  fat-head.  What's  the  brace 
done  ?  " 

"  Mais,  Monsieur " 

**  Si  vous  disputez,"  said  Berry  gravely, 
"  vous  ne  Vaurez  79^5  seulement  oii<  le  poulet 
a  requ  la  hache,  mais  je  n'aurai  ptas  de  choix 
mais  de  vous  demander  de  retourner  a  vos 
b-b-b-boBufs." 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur." 

"  Granted,  Herbert,  granted,"  was  the 
airy  reply.  "  But  you  must  take  off  that 
worried  look.  Ca  me  rappelle  la  maison  des 
singes.  .  .  .  Oh,  terrible,  terrible.  Et  le 
parfum.  .  .  .  My  dear  Herbert,  il  frappe 
Vorchestre.  .  .  .  And  now,  suppose  we  re- 
sume our  improvement  of  the  working  day." 

Except  for  the  laboured  breathing  of 
Herbert,  the  remaining  bolts  were  affixed 
in  silence. 

"  Bien,"  said  Berry.  *'  Maintenant  le 
jack.  I  trust,  Herbert,  that  you  have  a 
supple  spine.  Void.  Tournez,  mon  ami, 
tournez.  .  .  .  Non,  non,  NONG  f  You  bull- 
nosed  idiot !     A  gauche  !  '* 

"  A-a-ah  !  Oui,  oui.  Monsieur  !  A 
gauche,  a  gauche." 

"  All  right,"  said  Berry.  "  I  said  it  first. 
It's  my  brain-wave.  .  .  .  That's  right. 
Now  pull  hdiok—tirez.  Bon.  Now  shove  it 
id,  dans  la  bottine.  .  .  .  And  ijiust  you  kneel 
upon  the  wing,  Herbert  ?  Must  you  ? 
A-a-ah  !  Get  off,  you  clumsy  satyr  !  " 
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A  yell  of  protest  from  Herbert  suggested 
that  Berry's  protest  had  been  reinforced 
vi  et  armis. 

*'  Norif  non,  Monsieur  !  Laissez-moi  tran- 
quil.  Jenefaisquecequevouscommandez,  .  ." 

"  Dog,"  said  my  brother-in-law,  *'  you 
lie  !  Never  mind.  Pick  up  that  wheel  instead. 
Prenez  la  roue,  Herbert.  .  .  .  C'est  hien. 
AlorSy  attachez-la  ici.  Yes,  I  know  it's 
heavy,  but  ne  montrez  pas  la  langue.  Respirez 
par  le  nez,  man.  And  don't  stagger  like  that. 
It  makes  me  feel  tired.  ...  So.  Now,  isn't 
that  nice  ?  Herbert,  my  son,  void  la  fin  de 
voire  travail.'^ 

"  C'est  tout,  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  C'est  tout,  mon  ami.  Should  you  wish  to 
remember  me  in  your  prayers,  je  suis  le 
Comte  Blowfly,  dii  Bat  Mori,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Telegraphic  address,  Muck-heap.  And  there's 
ten  francs  towards  your  next  shave." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  c'est  tro])  gentil.  J'ai  etc 
heureux " 

"  Pas  un  mot,  Herbert.  Believe  me,  it's 
cheap  at  the  price.  What's  more,  je  suis 
enchante  d^ avoir  fait  voire  connaissance.^^ 

"  A  votre  service,  Monsieur.'' 

''  Itch  Deen,"  said  Berry.  "  Itch  Deen. 
And  if  ever  one  of  your  bullocks  bursts  and 
you  have  to  put  in  a  new  one,  I  only  trust  '^ 
I  shall  be  out  of  earshot.  Au  revoir,  mon 
ami.  Ne  faites-pas  attention  au  monsieur 
avec  le  nez  rouge  dans  Vauto.   II  est  grise.^' 

The  reverent  look  with  which  Herbert 
favoured  me,  as  he  returned  to  his  oxen,  I 
shall  never  forget.  Clearly,  to  be  in  the  arms 
of  Dionysus  by  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing was  arguing  at  once  an  affluence  and  a 
discretion  which  were  almost  sacred. 

"  Ah,"  said  Berry,  making  his  appearance, 
"  you're  awake,  are  you  ?  I've  just  finished. 
Herbert's  been  watching  me.  Have  you  got 
the  beer-opener  there  1  It's— it's  tiring 
work." 

"  What  is  ?  "  said  I  grimly.  "  Instruct- 
ing ?  " 

"  That's  it,"  said  my  brother-in-law.  "  I 
explained  as  I  went  along.  Herbert  was  most 
interested.  A  little  dense,  you  know,  but 
such  a  nice  fellow.  He  thinks  the  world  of 
you.  Now,  I  think  the  beer-opener's  in  the 
left-hand " 

"  In  you  get,"  said  I,  starting  the 
engine.  "  Philanthropy  and  beer  don't  go 
together." 

With  his  foot  upon  the  step.  Berry  regarded 
me. 

"  I  should  like  Herbert's  ruling  on  that," 
he  said.  *'  Besides,  I've  got  a  thirst  which 
is  above  rubies." 


"  Think  what  it'll  be  hke  by  lunch- 
time,"  said  Jill.  '*  Besides,"  she  added, 
searching  for  her  bag,  "  I've  got  some  acid 
drops  somewhere." 

With  an  unearthly  shriek.  Berry  clawed 
at  his  temples.  .  .  .  For  a  moment  he 
rocked  to  and  fro  agonisedly.  Then  he 
climbed  heavily  into  the  car. 

As  he  sank  back  against  the  cushions — 

"  Murderess,"  he  said.  "  And  it  was  the 
best  I've  had  since  Egypt." 


Two  hours  later  we  van  into  Montrejeau, 
crept  by  its  exquisite  market — roofed  and 
pillared  and  carrying  its  four  hundred  years 
as  they  were  forty — dro])ped  down  a  wicked 
hill,  and  swept  over  an  infant  Garonne  on 
to  the  Luchon  road. 

Before  we  had  covered  five  kilometres  we 
sighted  our  goal. 

"  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid." 

Out  of  the  blowing  meadows  rose  up  an 
eminence.  But  for  the  snow- clad  heights 
beyond,  you  would  have  called  it  a  moun- 
tain. Its  slopes  were  timbered,  and  if  there 
was  a  road  there,  this  could  not  be  seen. 
High  up  above  the  trees  was  a  city  wall, 
standing  out  boldly,  as  ramparts  should. 
Within  the  wall,  still  higher,  were  houses, 
white,  ancient,  stern -faced.  And  there, 
clear  above  them  all,  perched  upon  the  very 
point  of  the  hill,  towered  a  cathedral.  The 
size  of  it  turned  the  city  into  a  close.  Its 
site,  its  bulwarks,  however,  turned  the 
church  into  a  castle.  Here  was  an  abbot 
filling  the  post  of  constable.  The  longer  you 
gazed,  the  stronger  the  paradox  became. 
Pictures  of  peace  and  war  became  inextric- 
ably confused.  Men-at-arms  mumbled  their 
offices  :  steel  caps  concealed  tonsures  : 
embrasures  framed  precious  panes  :  trum- 
pets sounded  the  Angelus  :  mail  chinked 
beneath  vestments  :  sallies  became  pro- 
cessions :  sentinels  cried  "  Pax  vobiscum  " 
....  Plainly  most  venerable,  the  tiny 
city  and  the  tremendous  church  made  up 
a  living  relic,  of  whose  possession  Memory 
can  be  very  proud.  Saint-Bertrand-de- 
Comminges  ranks  with  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  the 
world. 

Presently  we  passed  through  the  meadows, 
climbed  up  the  tree-clad  slopes,  and  came 
to  a  little  terrace  und'er  the  city-wall.  Full 
in  the  sunlight,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  the 
pleasaunce  made  an  ideal  refectory.  The 
view   of   the   mountains,    moreover,    which 
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it  afforded  was  superb.    I  stole  by  the  city  Ten  minutes  later  Ping  drew  up  behind 

gate   and   berthed   Pong  close  to  the   low       us. 


parapet. 


"  Isn't  this  just  lovely  ?  "  cried  Adele, 
applying  the  hand-brake. 

*'  It's  unique,"  said  I,  advanc- 
ing.    "  How  did  the  car  go  ?  " 
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"  Like  a  train,"  said  Jonah,  helping 
Daphne  to  alight.  "  I  may  add  that  I've 
enjoyed  being  driven." 

"Oh,  Jonah,  how  nice  of  you !  "  cried 
Adele. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  compliment  worth 
having. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  I  said 
unctuously. 

"  And    now," 

Berry 

,  ^k'J'-  -said. 


Instantly  her  husband  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  listening  ecstasy. 

''  Hark  !  "    he    exclaimed    dramatically. 
"  I  he-ear  my  lo-ove  calling."    A  rapturous 
smile  swept  into  his  face.      "  It  must   be 
clo-osing  time."    He  changed  his  tone 
to   one  of    indicative  solicitude. 
"  More     to    the    left,    sweet 
chuck.     No.     That's  the 
water-trough.      I've 
got    the    pram 
here."  /,^^; 


"  Une  and  all,  we  turned  blindly  about,  to  sec  a  slim  fif^ure  in  a  c^re}'  tweed  suit  dash  for  tlio  pjatoway." 


if    you've     quite    done     scratching    one 

another's  backs " 

"  Vulgar  brute  !  "  said  Daphne. 
'  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 
My  sister  repeated  the  appellative. 


A  master  of  pantomime.  Berry  can  create 
an  atmosphere  with  a  look  and  a  word.  "  On 
the  halls  "  he  would  probably  be  a  complete 
failure.  On  the  terrace  beneath  the  walls 
of  St.  Bertrand  he  was  simply  side-splitting. 
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Daphne  and  Jonah  included,  we  collapsed 
tearfully.  .  .  . 

As  we  did  so  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter 
behind  us. 

One  and  all,  we  turned  blindly  about,  to 
see  a  slim  figure  in  a  grey  tweed  suit  dash 
for  the  gateway.  As  we  looked,  a  grey  hat 
flew  off.  The  next  moment  its  owner  was 
within  the  walls. 

I  ran  to  the  gateway  and  stared  up  a 
little  paved  street.  It  was  quite  empty. 
After  a  moment  I  returned  to  pick  up  the 
hat.  Looking  at  this,  I  saw  that  it  came 
from  Bond  Street. 

What  was  more  remarkable  was  that 
twenty  paces  away  was  standing  a  grey 
two-seater.  It  was  quite  evident  that,  for 
car  and  passenger  to  approach  without  our 
knowledge,  we  must  have  been  extremely 
preoccupied  and  the  newcomer's  engine 
uncannily  silent. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  incident,  we 
placed  the  hat  in  the  two-seater  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lunch.  .  .  . 

The  meal  was  over,  and  Jonah  and  I  were 
washing  the  glasses,  when — 

"  Now,  no  guide-books,  please,"  said  my 
brother-in-law.  '*  I've  read  it  all  up.  Where 
we  are  now  was  the  ulularium.'^ 

';  Whatever's  that  ?  "  said  Jill. 

'*'  The  howling-green,"  said  Berry.  "  Tho 
monks  used  to  come  and  howl  here  before 
breakfast." 

''  What  did  they  howl  for  ?  "  said  AdMe. 

'*  It  was  a  form,"  was  the  reply,  ''  of 
mortification,  instituted  by  Aitchless  the 
'Alf -baked  and  encouraged  by  his  successor, 
who  presented  an  empty  but  still  fragrant 
beer-barrel  to  be  howled  for  upon  Michael- 
mas Eve."  After  the  manner  of  a  guide,  the 
speaker  j)receded  us  to  the  gateway.  ''  And 
now  we  come  to  the  gate.  Originally  one- 
half  its  present  width,  it  was  widened  by 
the  orders  of  Gilbert  the  Gluttonous.  The 
work,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest, 
was  carried  out  under  his  close  supervision. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  demolition  of 
the  structure  had  been  commenced  that  he 
was  able  to  be  released  from  a  position 
which  was  embarrassing  not  only  his 
digestion,  but  his  peace  of  mind,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  denying  ingress  to  a  cardinal  who 
had  much  influence  at  the  Vatican  and  was 
wearing  tight  boots." 

The  steep,  narrow  street  was  walled  by 
great  houses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  while  at  the.  top  a  little  archway 
buttressed  a  mansion  of  obvious  importance. 

''  We  now  enter,"  said  Berry,  with  the 


time-honoured  flourish  of  the  hired  con- 
ductor, "  the  famous  Bishops'  Row.  At  one 
time  or  another,  in  every  one  of  these 
dwellings  prelates  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
have  snored,  swallowed,  and  generally 
fortified  the  flesh.  Upon  that  door  were 
posted  the  bulletins  announcing  the  progress 
towards  recovery  of  Rudolph  the  Rash,  who 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  office  decided  to 
take  a  bath.  His  eventual  restoration  to 
health  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 
From  that  window  Sandwich,  surnamed  the 
Slop-pail,  was  wont  to  dispense  charity  in 
the  shape  of  such  sack  as  he  found  himself 
reluctantly  unable  to  consume.  Such  self- 
denial  surprised  even  his  most  devoted 
adherents,  until  it  was  discovered  that  the 
bishop  had  no  idea  that  he  was  pouring 
libations  into  the  street,  but,  with  some 
hazy  intention  of  conserving  the  remains 
of  his  liquor,  invariably  mistook  the  window 
for  the  door  of  a  cupboard.  The  house  on  the 
left  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Behind  those 
walls " 

"  I  wouldn't  interrupt  you  for  worlds," 
said  Daphne,  *'  and  I'm  sure  the  cathedral 
won't  be  half  so  interesting,  but,  perhaps, 
if  we  saw  that  first.  .  .  ." 

''  That's  right,"  said  her  husband.  "  Twist 
the  sage's  tail.  Now  I've  lost  my  place. 
I  shall  have  to  begin  all  over  again."  He 
paused  to  pass  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
Then  he  flung  out  an  arm.  '"  We  now  enter 
the  famous  Bishops'  Row.  At  one  time  or 
another,  in  every  one  of  these  dwellings 
prelates  of  all.  ..." 

We  fairly  fled  up  the  street. 

We  had  visited  the  shrine  :  we  had 
wondered  at  the  silver  eloquence  of  archi- 
tects :  we  had  examined  one  by  one  sixty- 
six  of  the  most  exquisite  stalls  that  ever 
graced  a  choir  :  we  had  stared  at  thrones, 
pulpit,  organ-case  and  a  great  frieze— all 
of  them  carved  with  a  cunning  which  money 
could  never  buy,  and  to-day  great  love  and 
piety  are  too  poor  to  purchase — we  had 
walked  in  the  cloisters  :  we  had  been  shown 
the  relics :  and  whilst  the  others  were  picking 
over  some  picture  postcards,  I  was  looking 
at  an  old  fountain  in  the  cathedral  square. 

''  I  say,"  said  a  pleasant  voice. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  basin  was  a 
slim  figure  in  a  grey  tweed  suit — a  nice- 
looking  boy  of  about  twenty  summers.  His 
thick,  dark  hair  was  uncovered,  and  there 
was  a  grave  look  in  the  big  brown  eyes. 

'*  Hullo,"  said  I.   *'  You're  the  runaway." 

"That's  right,"  he  said  quickly.  *' I 
only  want  to  apologise.     I'm  afraid  I  was 
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awfully   rude   to    laugh   like   that,    but    I 
couldn't  help  it.    I  wasn't  listening." 

He  turned  away  hurriedly. 

"  Her^,  I  say  !  "  I  cried,  stepping  after 
him.  With  his  chin  on  his  shoulder  the  boy 
hesitated,  like  some  wild  thing.  "  Don't  go," 
I  added.  "  It's  quite  all  right.  If  my 
brother-in-law  likes  to  make  a  fool  uf  him- 
self, w^hy  shouldn't  you  laugh  ?  " 

"  I  know,  but " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  the  more 
the  merrier.  Besides,  we  use  the  same 
hatter.  So  let's  be  friends.  You're  all  alone, 
aren't  you  ?  " 

'*  Er — yes.  I'm  really  staying  at  Pau, 
and,  as  I'd  got  nothing " 

"  I  knew  I'd  seen  your  car  before.  Didn't 
you  go  to  Lourdes  on  Tuesday  1  " 

The  boy  started. 

"  Yes,  sir.    I-I  think  I  did." 

He  was  really  extraordinarily  nervous. 

"  That's  right,"  I  continued.  ''  We  were 
on  the  way  back  from  Cauterets.  By  the 
way,  I  see  you've  got  one  of  the  new  models. 
How  does  she  go  ?  " 

We  walked  down  to  the  gate,  talking 
(easily  enough.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  the  others  arrived,  the  two- 
seater's  bonnet  was  open,  and  I  had 
promised  to  teach  him  to  change  speed 
without  taking  out  the  clutch. 

"  Isn't  that  sweet  ?  "  said  Jill's  voice. 

My  companion  started  upright. 

''  You  like  it  ?  "  he  said,  flushing. 

"  I  think  it's  wonderful,"  said  my  cousin. 

So  it  was. 

I  have  seen  many  mascots.  But,  seated 
upon  the  cap  of  the  radiator,  a  little  silver 
reproduction  of  the  Ares  Ludovisi  knocked 
memories  of  nymphs,  hounds,  and  urchins 
into  a  cocked  hat. 

"  I'd  like  you  to  have  it,"  said  the  boy 
suddenly.    "  Which  is  your  car  ?  " 

"Oh,  but  I  can't  take  it,"  cried  Jill 
breathlessly.  "  It's  awfully  generous  of 
you,  but  I  couldn't  think  of " 

"  Well,  let's  just  see  how  it  looks.  You 
were  in  the  first  car,  weren't  you  ?  " 

It  was  about  a  thousand  to  one  against 
the   two   caps   being   interchangeable,    but 
the  miracle  came  off.    Once  Ares  was  in  his  "" 
new  seat,  nothing  would  induce  his  owner 
to  disestablish  him. 

"  Keep  him  to-day,  at  least,"  he  insisted. 
"Please  do.  I  think  it — it'll  bring  me 
luck." 

"  You're  awfully  kind,"  said  Jill.  "  Why 
did  you  run  away  ?  " 

Daphne  took  my  arm  and  called  Berry. 


Together  we  strolled  up  the  terrace.  Jonah 
was  showing  Adele  the  points  of  the  two- 
seater. 

"  Who,"  said  my  sister,  "  is  this  attrac- 
tive youth  ?  " 

"  I've  not  the  faintest  idea,"  said  I. 
"  But  he's  staying  at  Pau." 

"  Well,  Jill's  got  off,"  was  the  reply. 
"  They're  like  a  couple  of  children." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Berry  unexpectedly. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Daphne. 

"  Listen,"  rejoined  her  husband.  "  I've 
laid  an  egg — metaphorically.  We're  all 
terrified  of  Jill  getting  pinched  -again 
metaphorically — aren't  we  ?  Very  good. 
Let's  encourage  this  friendship.  Let  it 
swell  into  an  attachment.  They're  far  too 
young  to  think  about  marriage.  Of  course, 
we  shan't  see  so  much  of  ^er,  but,  as  the 
sainted  Martin  said,  half  a  cloak's  better 
than  no  bags." 

"  Dear  lad,"  said  Daphne,  slipping  her 
arm  through  his,  "you're  not  laying  at  all. 
You're  getting  broody."  With  that,  she 
turned  to  me.  "  And  what  do  you  think 
about  it  ?  " 

"  He's  a  gentleman,"  said  I.  "  And  he's 
a  child.  Children,  I  suppose,  attract 
children.  Let  him  be  asked  to  tea,  and 
they  can  play  in  the  nursery." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  my  sister.  "  Now 
I'll  break  it  to  you.  Subject  to  the  usual 
formalities,  Jill  will  marry  that  boy  within 
the  year." 

"  B-but  it's  absurd,"  bubbled  Berry. 
"  It's  out  of  the  question.  They'd  be  like 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  What  that  he- 
child's  doing  oh*  his  own,  I  can't  imagine. 
I  should  think  he's  a  ward  in  Chancery  who's 
given  his  guardians  the  slip.  And  the  two 
together  'd  make  a  combination  about  as 
well-fitted  to  cope  with  Life  as  a  mute  with 
a  megaphone." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Daphne,  "  they'll 
get  on  splendidly.  They'll  turn  the  world 
into  a  playgrQund.  Wherever  they  go, 
everybody'll  drop  their  tools  and  go  down 
on  their  knees  and  play  with  them."  She 
laughed  delightedly.  "  I  tell  you,  it'll  be 
like  a  fairy  tale." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "I  see  what  it  is. 
You're  at  your  old  games." 

"  I'm  not,"  was  the  fierce  retort.  "  D'you 
think  I  want  to  lose  Jill  ?  But  she'll  have  to 
go  some  day.  It's  inevitable.  And  the  only 
thing  she  could  ever  really  love  is  a  play- 
mate. The  finest  lover  in  the  world  would 
never  find  the  trick  of  Jill's  heart.    Only  a 
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child  can  do  that.  She  might  marry  him 
easily — ^the  lover,  I  mean.  And  she'd  be 
happy,  of  course.  But  she'd  miss  the  biggest 
thing  in  life.  Well,  eligible  playmates  are 
pretty  scarce.  I've  been  watching  for  one 
for  years.  Mind  you,  I  don't  say  this  boy's 
going  to  do.  There  may  be  a  score  of  reasons 
that  put  his  suit  out  of  court.  But,  on  the 
face  of  it,  he's  nearer  the  mark  than  any- 
thing I've  seen." 

Thoughtfully  we  turned  back  the  way 
we  had  come  .  .  . 

After  a  long  silence — 

"  Any  way,"  said  Berry  gloomily,  "  the 
first  thing  to  do  's  to  find  out  who  he  is. 
Perhaps  Jill's  done  it." 

"  That,"  said  my  sister,  "  is  the  very 
last  thing  she'd  think  of." 

We  returned  to  where  Ping  and  Pong 
were  standing,  to  find  that  Jonah  and  Adele 
had  disappeared,  while  Jill  was  being  taught 
to  drive  the  two-seater.  The  environs  of 
Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges  do  not  make 
a  good  school,  but  master  and  pupil  cared 
not  for  that.  Indeed,  they  were  so  engrossed 
in  their  exercise  that  our  approach  was 
unobserved. 

The  two  were  at  the  top  of  their  bent. 

Flushed  with  excitement,  laughing,  chat- 
tering like  old  friends,  lady  and  squire  were 
having  the  time  of  their  lives.  They  were, 
certainly,  wonderfully  matched.  If  Jill  was 
a  picture,  so  was  the  boy.  His  gravity  was 
gone.  The  fine,  frank  face  was  fairly  alight 
with  happiness,  the  brown  eyes  dancing, 
the  strong  white  teeth  flashing  merriment. 
From  being  good-looking,  he  had  become 
most  handsome.  If  he  was  to  find  the  trick 
of  Jill's  heart,  she  had  laid  a  pink  finger 
upon  the  catch  of  his  charm. 

For  a  moment  we  stood  marveUing.   .   .  . 

Then  Jill  saw  us  with  the  tail  of  her  eye. 

''  I  say,"  she  cried,  twittering,  "  he's 
going  to  teach  me  to  drive.  He's  coming  to 
lunch  to-morrow,  and  then  we're  going  along 
the  Morlaas  road,  because  that'll  be  quiet." 

As  Adele  and  Jonah  emerged  from  the 
gateway — 

"  You  can't  have  the  Morlaas  road  to- 
morrow," said  Berry,  '*  because  I've  got  it. 
I'm  going  to  practise  reversing  through 
goats.  It's  all  arranged.  Five  million  of  the 
best  new-laid  goats  are  to  be  in  line  of  troop 
columns  two  kilometres  south  of  the  '  L  ' 
of  a  'ill  by  three  o'clock." 

Jill  addressed  her  companion. 

"  We'll  go  another  way,"  she  said.  *'  I 
don't  suppose  he's  really  going  there,  but, 
if  he  did.  .  .  .     Well,  when  he  says  he's 


going  backwards  on  purpose,  w^e  always  get 
out  of  the  car." 

The  naivete  with  which  this  uncon- 
sciously scathing  criticism  was  phrased  and 
uttered  trebled  its  poignancy. 

Berry  collapsed  amid  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Then  Jonah  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  we 
began  to  arrange  ourselves.  That  Jill  might 
return  with  her  brother  and  have  her  mascot 
too,  we  had  to  swap  cars  ;  for,  as  the  only 
two  mechanics,  Jonah  and  I  never  travelled 
together.  I  was  sorry  about  it,  for  Pong 
was  the  apple  of  my  eye.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
had  we  been  parted  before.  Jonah,  I  fancy, 
felt  the  same  about  Ping. 

Our  new  friend  was  going  straight  back. 
We,  however,  were  proposing  to  return  by 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  and  suggested  that 
he  should  accompany  us.  He  shook  his 
head  gravely. 

"  No.  I — I  have  to  get  back,"  he  said 
heavily.  "  I  must."  Then  he  bowed  to 
Daphne  and  to  us  all.  "  You've  been  very 
kind  to  me.    Good-bye." 

As  he  turned — 

"  Till  to-morrow,"  I  cried  heartily.  ''  You 
know  where  we  live  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.    You're  Captain  Pleydell." 

"  That's  right.  Oh,  and— er — by  the, way, 
I  don't  think  we  know  your  name." 

For  a  moment  the  boy  hesitated.  Then 
he  turned  scarlet. 

''  N-neither  do  I,"  he  said. 

-}«•  *  «  *  *       . 

It  was  four  o'clock  by  the  time  we  reached 
Lannemezan,  so,  after  a  little  discussion, 
my  wife  and  Berry  and  I  determined  to 
cut  Bagneres-de-Bigorre  out  of  our  itinerary 
and  return  to  Pau  by  the  way  by  which 
we  had  come.  Whether  the  others,  who 
were  ahead  of  us,  had  come  to  the  same 
decision,  we  could  not  tell. 

Berry  was  driving  like  a  professional. 
The  fact,  however,  that  between  Lanne- 
mezan and  Tarbes  the  pleasant  road  was 
littered  with  more  dog-carts  and  bullock- 
waggons  than  one  would  have  expected  any 
three  departments  of  France  to  be  able  to 
furnish,  tended  to  cramp  his  style.  The  uses, 
moreover,  to  which  the  occupants  of  these 
vehicles  subjected  the  way  argued  a  belief 
not  so  much  in  progress  as  in  esprit  de  corps. 
As  often  as  not  the  carts  moved  three 
abreast,  their  human  complements  com- 
paring excited  notes,  gossiping  and  making 
merry  with  as  much  disregard  of  their 
whereabouts  as  if  they  were  gathered 
in  a  familiar  tavern.  As  for  the  waggons, 
these    were    frequently   unattended,    their 
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custodians  trudging  disinterestedly  in  rear, 
absorbed  in  good-natured  argument  and 
leaving  their  bullocks  to  place  their  own 
interpretation  upon  the  rule  of  the  road. 
Such  confidence  was  seldom  misplaced  : 
still,  for  the  driver  of  an  approaching  car 
to  share  it,  demanded,  I  suppose,  an  ex- 
perience of  oxen  w^hich  we  did  not  possess. 

After  a  few  miles  my  brother-in-law's 
patience  began  to  show  signs  of  wear  and 
tear,  and  by  the  time  we  had  reached 
Tournay  it  w^as  positively  threadbare.  For 
this  Adele  and  I  paid  almost  as  heavily  as 
he.  But  for  the  horn  by  his  side,  many  an 
infuriated  chauffeur  would  have  lost  his 
reason.  It  is  a  kind  of  safety-valve.  Berry's 
employment  of  this  convenient  accessory 
was  characterised  by  a  savagery  which,  if 
deplorable,  is  not  uncommon.  The  frequency 
liowever,  with  which  passage  simply  had  to 
be  asked  was  truly  terrible.  Disapproval 
at  once  so  bitterly  and  constantly  expressed 
Avas  most  distressing.  Our  heads  began  to 
ache  violently.  .  . 

To  crowm  our  annoyance,  we  picked  up 
a  cast  shoe — ^w^ith  the  inevitable  result. 
When,  fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  my  turn  to  change  the  wheel,  Berry 
ventured  to  point  out  that  such  an 
acquisition  was  extremely  fortunate,  the 
j)0wer  of  speech  deserted  me. 

Dusk  was  falling  as  we  ran  into  Tarbes.  .  .  . 

"  D'you  think,"  said  Adele,  "  that  we 
could  find  a  chemist  ?  My  head  feels  as  if 
it  w^as  going  to  burst." 

We  sought  diligently  without  success. 
After  a  little  we  stopped  and  asked  a  post- 
man. An  apothecary  of  sorts,  it  appeared, 
was  plying  his  trade  two  side-streets  away. 
Adele  and  I  descended  to  go  and  visit  him. 

I  was  rather  sceptical  about  the  virtue 
of  the  drug  which  was  eventually  produced 
to  us,  but,  after  a  little  discussion,  we  i^ur- 
chased  the  tablets  and  asked  for  some  water 
with  which  to  swallow  them. 

I  must  confess  that  when  we  returned  to 
find  no  sign  of  the  car,  I  was  extremely 
annoyed.  It  was  raj)idly  growing  dark  and 
it  had  become  cold.  Adele  was  tired  and 
had  had  no  tea.  The  market  was  up,  with 
the  result  that  the  streets  were  swarming. 
I  cursed  my  brother-in-law^  with  pardonable 
acerbity. 

"  It's  all  right,,  old  chap,"  said  Adele, 
taking  my  arm.  "  He's  probably  just  around 
somewhere.    Let's  go  and  look  for  him." 

He  was  not  aroimd  anywhere. 

We  struggled  to  the  right,  we  fought  our 
way  to  the  left,  we  pushed  and  were  pushed 


back  to  the  ^9/?ar^;2acie,  and  we  returned 
laboriously  to  our  starting-point.  All  the 
time  we  were  devilled  by  the  lingering  idea 
that  Berry  was  searching  for  us,  and  that 
Ave  were  just  avoiding  him  at  every  turn. 
After  another  tw^o  minutes  I  took  my  pro- 
testing wife  back  to  the  chemist's  shop, 
requested  his  hospitality  on  her  behalf,  and, 
after  seeing  her  received  by  a  glowing 
Frenchwoman  into  an  inner  room,  turned 
up  my  collar  and  advanced  blasphemously 
into  the  street. 

Almost  immediately  Berry  stumbled  into 
my  arms. 

''  The  car  .'  "  he  gasped.  ''A  plafit  ! 
Quick  I  Or  they  II  do  us  down  !  " 

I  stared  at  him  stupidly. 

His  coat  was  torn  and  he  was  streaming 
wdth  sweat.  Also  his  hat  was  missing,  and 
there  was  a  cut  on  his  cheek. 

"  You're  hurt,"  I  cried. 

''  Eight  as  rain,"  he  panted.  "  Tell  you 
's  we  go."  He  started  to  pelt  up  the  street. 
I  ran  by  his  side.  "  'Bout  two  minutes  after 
you'd  gone — fellow  ran  up  t'  the  car  in  hell 
of  a  state— firs'  couln'  make  out  what 
matter  was— talked  too  fast — then  gathered 
you'd  sent  him — Adele  been  taken  ill— lie, 
of  course — see  now — never  occurred  to  me 
at  time— told  him  get  on  step  and  guide 
me — burst  off  up  street —  lef '  ri'  lef '  stunt — 
'fore  knew  where  I  was,  cul  de  sac — pulled 
up — nex'  second,  both  doors  open  and 
toughest  cove  've  ever  seen  told  me  t'  hop 
it — in  bad  American — roun'  to  t'  left  here 
— course  I  tumbled  at  once-  dirty  w^ork — 
tried  t'  hit  him — nothing  doing— tried  to 
lock  car — couldn't — hauled  out  anyhow— 
no  good  yelling — ran  find  you -one  ra}; 
hope — out  of  petrol — I  never  stopped 
engine — petered  out  on  its  own — can  on 
step,  I  know — but  they'll  have  to  locate 
trouble — and  then  decant — left  again  here 
.  .  .  no  .  .  .  wait."  He  looked  from  side 
to  side  anxiously.  Then  lie  swung  round  and 
glanced  back.  "  Gad,  I  think  we're  WTong." 
He  started  back  frantically.  *'  No,  that's 
right.  I  'member  that  cafe."  We  sw^ung 
round  again.  Arrived  once  more  at  the 
corner,  again  he  hesitated,  twitching  his  lip 
nervously  and  sobbing  for  want  of  breath. 
''  These  blasted  streets,"  he  jerked  out. 
"  I  tried  to  memorise  'em,  but — —  There 
ihey  are,  Boy  I    There  they  are  I  " 

It  was  true. 

Turning  away  from  us  into  a  street  on 
our  left,  about  forty  paces  away,  was  our 
own  blue  coupe.  .  .  . 

But  for  the  fact  that  a  cart  was  presenting 
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a  momentary  obstruction,  our  quarry  would 
ha-ve  been  gone.  As  it  was,  I  flung  myself 
on  to  the  running-board  as  she  was  gathering 
speed.  .  .  . 

Without  a  word,  I  thrust  my  arm  in  at 
the  window  and  switched  off  the  engine. 
As  she  slowed  up  I  leapt  for  the  bonnet, 
whipped  it  open  and  felt  for  the  high- 
tension  wire.  At  that  moment  the  engine 
restarted.  .  .  .  For  a  second  whoever  was 
driving  fumbled  with  the  gears.  ...  As 
the  wheels  meshed  with  a  chunk,  my  fingers 
found  what  they  sought.  The  next  instant 
the  car  lunged  forward — and  the  wire  broke. 

I  fell  on  my  back,  certainly,  and  my  hand 
was  bleeding,  but  I  could  afford  to  smile. 
The  gun  was  spiked 

As  I  rose  to  my  feet,  the  car  came  gently 
to  rest  twenty-five  paces  away. 

"  All  right  ?  "  panted  Berry  by  my  side. 

"  Every  time,"  said  I.  ''  And  now  for  it." 
I  turned  to  a  gaping  youth.  "  Allez  cJiercher 
la  police,''  I  flung  at  him.    ''  Vite  !  " 

As  we  came  up  to  the  car — 

*'  And  may  I  ask,"  drawled  a  voice,  "  the 
meaning  of  this  hold-up  ?  I  guess  you'll  get 
tired  of  answering  before  you're  through, 
but,  as  the  owner  of  this  vehicle,  I'm  just 
curious." 

"  Cut  it  out,"  said  I  shortly.  "  And  just 
come  out  of  that  car.   Both  of  you." 

So  far  as  the  speaker's  companion  was 
concerned,  my  injunction  was  supereroga- 
tory. Even  as  I  spoke,  with  a  scream  of 
agony  the  latter  emerged  from  the  car. 
Holding  him  fast  by  the  wrist,  Berry  had 
almost  broken  his  arm  across  the  jamb  of 
the  door. 

"  And  why  ?  "  said  the  voice  imperturb- 
ably. 

"  Because  the  game's  up."  I  opened  the 
door.  "  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we're 
rather  particular  about  our  cushions.  Till 
now,  no  one  with  more  than  three  previous 
convictions  has  ever  sat  on  them." 

With  narrowed  eyes,  a  very  square-faced 
gentleman  regarded  me  grimly. 

"  If  you  hadn't  damaged  my  car,"  he 
said  slowly,  ''  I'd  get  out  and  refashion 
your  physiognomy.  But  I  guess  I'll  wait 
for  the  police."  And,  with  that,  he  drew 
a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  bit  off  the  end,  spat, 
and  then  lighted  the  brand  with  great 
deliberation. 

I  began  to  think  rapidly. 

Violence  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
fellow  was  far  heavier  than  I  and  obviously 
as  hard  as  nails.  Moreover,  I  felt  instinc- 
tively that  the  Queensberry  Rules  did  not 


mean  much  to  him.  As  for  cunning— well, 
we  were  not  in  the  same  class.  Here  was  an 
audacity  such  as  I  had  not  dreamed  of. 
Having  lost  one  throw,  the  fellow  was 
doubhng  his  stake.  Hook  having  broken 
in  his  hand,  he  had  dropped  it  and  picked 
up  Crook.  His  game  was  to  bluff  the  French 
'police.  That  was  why  he  was  staying  in  the 
car — to  give  the  impression  of  ownership. 
If  he  could  maintain  this  impression,  make 
it  easy  for  the  police  to  wash  their  hands 
of  a  dispute  between  foreigners,  so  find 
favour  in  their  eyes,  just  turn  the  scale 
sufficiently  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  "  pend- 
ing the  fullest  inquiries  " — ^it  might  go  hard 
with  us.  .  .  . 

I  fancy  he  read  my  thoughts,  for  he  took 
the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  laughed  softly. 

"  Up  against  it,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  said. 

At  lQ>st  a,  gendarme  arrived,  and  five  minutes 
later  we  were  all  on  the  way  fco  the  police- 
station. 

This  was  not  to  my  gentleman's  taste, 
but  he  was  too  shrewd  a  knave  to  press  his 
point.  Honesty  was  his  best  policy.  He  did 
demand  hotly  that  I  should  be  taken  in 
charge,  but  I  had  the  better  of  him  in  French, 
and  after  a  moment  he  let  that  iron  go.  He 
fought  very  hard  for  the  services  of  a 
mechanic,'  but  I  was  determined  that  the 
engine  should  remain  out  of  action,  and, 
calling  for  volunteers  upon  the  crowd  of 
onlookers,  soon  satisfied  the  gendarme  that 
to  push  the  car  to  the  station  was  easy 
enough. 

Holding  fast  to  the  accomplice,  who,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  was  adopting 
an  injured  air  in  sulky  silence.  Berry  walked 
by  my  side. 

"  What's  his  game  ?  "  he  muttered.  ''  In 
the  face  of  our  papers,  he's  done." 

"  He'll  swear  they're  his,  for  a  monkey. 
They're  in  the  car.  Probably  read  them 
through  while  you  were  looking  for  me. 
And  all  the  details  are  on  the  Travelling  Pass. 
But  he's  got  to  get  over  the  photograph." 

"  Well,  it's  up  to  you,"  said  Borry.  "  I 
used  to  think  I  could  bluff,  but  this — this  is 
beyond  me." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  police-station 
the  chief  of  the  police  was  summoned,  and 
we  told  our  respective  tales. 

Our  enemy  spoke  first — shortly,  but  much 
to  the  point. 

He  was  returning,  he  said,  to  Pau,  where 
he  was  staying  with  friends.  Finding  that 
he  had  run  out  of  petrol,  while  he  was 
passing  through  Tarbes,  he  had  turned  into 
a  side-street  to  refill  without  obstructing 
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a  main  thoroughfare.  As  he  was  starting 
again,  an  assault  had  been  made — an  un- 
provoked assault — seriously  damaging  the 
car.  Thereupon  he  had  sent  for  the  police. 
Now,  foiled  in  their  enterprise,  the  thieves, 
he  understood,  were  actually  daring  to  say 
that  he  had  assaulted  them.  One  of  them 
-  -he  nodded  at  Berry — had  certainly  been 
roughly  handled,  but,  Mon  Dieu,  what  did 
they  expect  ?  (Here  he  took  out  his  watch 
and  frowned  at  the  dial.)  And  now  would 
the  police  get  to  work  ?  His  friends  at  Pau 
would  be  wondering  Avhat  had  become  of 
him. 

I  admit  that  you  could  have  pushed  me 
over. 

Upon  the  question  of  ownership  the 
rogue  said  not  a  word.  The  whole  onus  of 
raising  that  issue  he  had  thrust  on  to  me. 
I  was  to  broach  the  barrel  of  improbability, 
and  by  so  doing  to  taint  my  whole  case.  .  .  . 

The  police  were  manifestly  impressed. 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  were 
up  against  it. 

The  asperity  with  which  the  official  asked 
me  what  we  had  to  say  sent  my  heart  into 
my  boots. 

I  started  to  tell  my  story. 

The  moment  I  said  that  the  car  belonged 
to  us,  police  and  robber  stared  at  me  as  if 
bewitched.    Then  the  latter  exploded.  .  .  . 

It  was  certainly  very  well  done. 

Such  fulminations  of  outraged  dignity, 
such  outpourings  of  righteous  indignation, 
never  were  witnessed.  It  took  the  united 
sympathy  and  assurance  of  the  whole  per- 
sonnel of  the  station  to  smooth  the  ruffian 
down.  After  a  while,  however,  he  conde- 
scended to  see  the  humorous  side.  The  police 
laughed  with  him.  .  .  . 

Throughout  my  recital  I  had  to  endure 
the  like. 

As  for  the  chief  of  police,  he  was  plainly 
extremely  bored.  He  listened,  patently 
because  it  was  his  duty  to  let  me  speak.  His 
cold,  indifferent  air,  the  way  in  which  his 
eyes  went  straying  about  the  room,  were 
simply  maddening. 

Desperately  endeavouring  to  keep  my 
temper,  I  ploughed  my  way  on. 

At  last — 

"  Listen,"  I  said  dramatically.  "  You  do 
not  believe  me.  I  do  not  blame  you.  My 
friend  has  told  a  good  tale.  At  present  it 
is  my  word  against  his.  Supposing  I  bring 
some  evidence  ?  " 

"  What  evidence  can  you  bring  ?  " 

"  The  papers  belonging  to  the  car."  I 
pointed    to    the    usurper.      "  On    his  own 


showing  I  cannot  have  seen  them.  Yet  I 
will  tell  you  their  contents.  I  pray  you, 
send  for  them.     They're  in  the  left " 

"  Wrong,  sonny,"  said  my  antagonist, 
tapping  his  coat.  "  I  always  carry  'em  here." 
And,  with  that,  he  drew  out  our  wallet  and 
flung  it  upon  the  desk. 

With  our  Pass  in  his  hands,  the  chief  of 
the  police  blinked  at  me. 

"  Nuynero  de  fabrication  du  chassis  .?  "  he 
said.  ^ 

"  P  1709." 

Up  went  his  eyebrows. 

"  Et  sur  les  plaques  d'identite  ?  " 

"  XD  2322." 

The  official  folded  the  Pass  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  juste,''  he  said  shortly. 

As  I  stared  at  him,  frowning — 

"  Yes,  sonny,"  said  the  jeering  voice. 
"  An'  don't  go  putting  it  up  that  you're 
J.  Mansel,  'cause  the  picture's  against 
you." 

With  the  words  the  truth  came  to  me. 

It  was  Ping — Jonah's  car — that  was 
standing  without  in  the  street.  Ajid  I  had 
given  Pong's  numbers.  *'.  .  . 

With  a  grin  of  triumph  the  impostor  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"  So  that's  that,"  he  drawled.  "  Well, 
I  guess  I'll  be  moving.  As  for  these 
climbers " 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Berry,  in  pretty 
fair  French,  "  but  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort."  He  turned  to  the  chief  of  the  police 
and  inclined  his  head.  "  I  am  a  nobleman, 
and — I  should  like  a  chair." 

For  a  moment  the  other  stared  at  him  ; 
then  he  sent  for  a  seat.  Had  I  stood  in  his 
shoes,  I  should  have  done  the  same.  My 
brother-in-law's  air  was  irresistible. 

Berry  sat  down  carefully. 

"  I  shall  not,"  he  said,  "  keep  you  long. 
This  is  not  my  car.  It  belongs  to  my  cousin, 
Captain  Jonathan  Mansel.  Look  at  the  Pass, 
please,  and  check  me.  Captain  Mansel  was 
born  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  is  it  not  so? 
Good.  Now  I  have  given  the  birthplace." 
He  shot  out  an  accusing  hand.  '*'  Ask  that 
gentlema7i  the  date." 

For  the  second  time  the  tough  exploded, 
but  with  a  difference.  This  time  the  wrath 
was  genuine,  the  passion  real.  There  was 
something  beastly  about  it.  Beside  this 
paroxysm  the  other  outburst  had  been 
almost  refined. 

The  official,  who  had  been  about  to  speak, 
looked  at  the  fellow  curiously,  and  when, 
a  moment  later,  the  latter  stretched  out  his 
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hand  for  the  Pass,  he  held  up  a  prohibitive 
parlm. 

As  the  storm  died  down — 

"  Good,"  said  Berry.  ''  The  gentleman 
doesn't  want  to.  The  date  is  December  the 
fifteenth,  1885."  He  sighed  profoundly. 
Then  :  "  You  have  a  gendarme  here,"  he 
said  musingly,  "  called  Jean  Laffargue." 

The  chief  of  the  police  stared. 

"  Qui,  Monsieur.  II  est  la,  pres  de  la 
porte.'' 

Berry  nodded. 

''  He  has  a  twin  brother,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  Parfaitefnent,  Monsieur.  II  s'apjjelle 
Francois.'' 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Berry.  "  Very  likely. 
I  call  him  Herbert !  " 

''  Monsieur  le  Comte,^^  said  Herbert, 
stepping  into  the  room. 

"Ah,  Herbert,"  said  Berry  airily,  "we 
meet  again."  He  nodded  at  the  official. 
"  Just  tell  this  gentleman  about  this  morning, 
will  you  ?  He  would,  I  think,  be  interested." 

To  say  that  Herbert  came  up  to  the 
scratch  is  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  testimony 
which  he  gave  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  gave  it.  He  swore  to  Berry  :  he  swore  to 
me  :  and  in  all  honesty  he  swore  to  the  car. 
For  this,  since  Ping  and  Pong  were  dupli- 
cates, he  may  be  forgiven.  He  described 
the  morning's  incident  with  a  wealth  of 
picturesque  detail  and  an  abundance  of 
vivid  imagery,  while  an  astute  cross- 
examination  only  served  to  adorn  the 
sincerity  of  his  tale. 

Finally,  in  response  to  his  entreaties, 
police  and  all,  we  followed  him  into  the 
street,  where,  displaying  a  histrionic  ability 
which  was  truly  French,  he  proceeded  to 
reconstruct  and  rehearse  his  great  adven- 
ture with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  zealot. 

Watch  in  hand,  Berry  touched  the  chief 
of  the  police  upon  the  shoulder. 

"  By  now,"  he  said,  "  I  think  my  cousin 
may  have  reached  Pau.  If  you  would  like 
to  telephone.  ..." 

He  stopped  suddenly  to  peer  right  and 
left  into  the  darkness. 

The  gentry  had  disappeared. 

Ten  minutes  later,  with  a  gendarme  on 
either  step,  we  picked  up  an  anxious  Adele. 
Then  we  filled  up  with  petrol,  had  my  make- 
shift connection  replaced  by  a  new  wire, 
and  started  for  home. 


As  we  passed  the  scene  of  our  meeting  with 
Herbert — 

"  Which  goes  to  prove,"  said  my  brother- 
in-law,  "  the  wisdom  of  catching  at  straws. 
I  noticed  his  likeness  to  Herbert  the  moment 
we  entered  the  room,  and,  for  what  it  was 
worth,  I  kept  my  eye  on  him.  Then  a 
gendarme  came  in  and  whispered.  I  caught 
the  words  *  votre  frere.^  Lafiargue  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  glanced  at  the  clock..  It 
looked  as  if  his  brother  was  waiting  for  him 
to  come  off  duty.  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  two  were  going  to  blow  my  ten  francs. 
During  one  of  the  arguments  I  shot  my 
bolt.  I  asked  him  to  tell  his  twin-brother 
that  the  Count  Blowfly  was  here  and  would 
be  glad  if  he'd  wait.  He  stared  rather,  but, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  he  slipped  out  of 
the  room.  I  think  my  heart  stopped  beating 
until  he  returned.  When  he  looked  at  me 
and  nodded,  I  could  have  screamed  with 
delight.  ..." 

For  a  kilometre  or  so  we  sat  in  silence. 

Then— 

"  It  reminds  me  of  poker  on  board  ship," 
said  I.  "  Our  friend  of  the  square  jaw  cuts 
in  and,  with  the  luck  of  an  outsider,  jjicks 
up  four  kings." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Berry.  "  And  we  hold 
three  aces." 

"  Exactly,"  said  I. 

"  But  four  kings  beat  three  aces,"  said 
Adele. 

"  You're  forgetting  Herbert,"  said  I. 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  said  my  wife.  "  Herbert's 
the  Ace  of  Spades." 

"  No,  sweetheart,"  said  Berry.  "  He's 
the  joker." 

sis  ^  ^  ^  ^: 

It  was  early  upon  the  following  morning 
that  a  letter  was  brought  by  hand  to  our 
door. 

Dear  Mrs.  P  ley  dell, 

Fm  afraid  you  must  have  thought  all 
sorts  of  things  about  me  after  Fd  gone  yester- 
day, but  Fve  just  this  mo?nent  had  a  telegram, 
and  Fm  so  excited  I  can  hardly  write.  I  know 
my  name  now.  You  see,  I  used  to  be  the 
Marquis  Lecco.  '  Then,  when  Father  died, 
they  said  he'd  never  been  the  Duke  at  all,  and 
so  I  had  no  name.  But  now  it's  all  settled,  and 
they've  lost  their  case.  And  I  can  sign  myself 
always, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Padua. 


A  furlher  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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A    WORKSHOP    IN 
THE   SKY 


I'M  glad  that  I  have  found 
A  workshop  in  the  sky, 
Where  through  the  daily  round 
I  watch  the  clouds  go  by, 
Where  never  laugh  nor  cry 
Beats  up  from  the  sullen  ground. 

It  might  have  been  below. 
At  the  base  of  some  blank  wall, 
Where  the  black  man-eddies  flow 
And  the  dust  waves  rise  and  fall ; 
Where  the  sun  comes  not  at  all, 
Nor  the  winds  of  heaven  blow* 

Or  it  might  have  been  placed  higher. 

With  a  dim  restricted  sweep, 

Where  six  days  men  aspire 

To  a  seventh  day  of  sleep ; 

Or  sweating  vigils  keep 

In  the  gloom  of  some  tall  spire. 

But  it's  up  where  sea-gulls  float, 

And  faces  all  the  west : 

As  far  away  as  a  boat. 

And  as  near  at  hand  as  a  nest, 

And  Peace  bides  there  a  guest 

Of  solitudes  remote. 

LLOYD    ROBERTS. 
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OUR  Parliament  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  leisurely  arena  of  rhetorical 
display.  Its  aim  is  to  expedite 
business,  whether  domestic,  Imperial,  or 
foreign,  and  as  ex-Speaker  Lowther  reminds 
us,  "  The  spirit  of  the  age,  the  hurry  of  the 
times,  and  the  temperament  of  the  present 
day,  would  resent  and  ridicule  the  Parlia- 
mentary oratory  of  a  bygone  generation." 

In  modern  times  ingenious  measures  have 
been  devised  to  expedite  public  business, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
ancient  forms  and  procedure. 

The  vast  machinery  of  St.  Stephen's 
includes  a  host  of  unseen  wheels,  upon 
whose  work  the  business  of  Imperial 
legislation  de[)ends.  Mr.  Speaker  we  know, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the   House,  and  his   two 


Assistant  Clerks ;  and  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  and  the  Deputy  Chairman 
of  Committees.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  is 
a  fairly  familiar  figure,  so  are  the  Door- 
keepers of  the  Chamber  and  the  Messengers. 
Then  there  are  the  Speaker's  Chaplain 
and  Counsel,  as  well  as  his  Secretary 
and  train-bearer;  the  Deputy  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  and  the  Assistant  Sergeant; 
the  clerks  "outside  the  Chamber";  the 
Public  Vote  Office  staff,  the  Clerks  of 
the  Committee  and  Private  Bill  Office, 
and  the  Clerks  of  the  Admission  Order 
Office ;  the  Librarians ;  the  Official  Editor 
of  the  Reports  ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  ; 
the  Resident  Engineer ;  the  Postmaster, 
the  telephone  and  typewriting  staffs,  police 
officers  and  other  officials  of  various  kinds. 
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Before  all  comes  the  Speaker,  the  first 
Commoner  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  lineal 
successor  of  Sir  John  Hungerford,  to  whom 
this  designation  was  first  given,  nearly  six 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  coveted  office, 
richly  housed  and  paid  and  esteemed.  A 
vacancy  occurs  only  at  rare  and  uncertain 
intervals.  The  nineteenth  century  saw  a 
score  of  Premiers  and  hundreds  of  Cabinet 
Ministers, 
but  only 
eight  Speak- 
ers occupied 
the  Chair  in 
that  epoch 
of  great 
happenings 
and  reforms. 

When  the 
Speaker  en- 
t  e  rs  the 
Chair,  to 
which  he 
] ) a  s s  e s  in 
formal  pre- 
cession, as 
shown  in 
the  drawing 
here  repro- 
duced, the 
mace  which 
is  carried 
by  the  Ser- 
ge ant-  at  - 
Arms  is  of 
wrought  and 
burnished 
brass,  and 
was  made 
by  Thomas 
Maundy 
during  the 
C  o  m  m  o  n  - 
wealth  in 
1649,  but  it 
lacks  the 
original 
head,  ^  t  h  e 
non-regal 

symbols    having    been    discarded    at    the 
Restoration. 

The  office  of  Sj^eaker  calls  for  a  superman, 
though  Lord  Melbourne  assured  Spring- 
Rice  that  it  was  a  "  fameless  "  job,  and  that 
no  man  of  sense  could  "  carry  on  the 
humbug  of  the  Chair  without  occasionally 
laughing." 

That  complete  Parliamentarian  Sir 
William  Harcourt    had   a   vastly  different 


conception  of  the  Speakership.  *'  We  expect 
dignity  and  authority,  tempered  by  urbanity 
and  kindness."  The  Speaker,  indeed,  needs 
to  be  at  once  firm  in  control  and  suasive  in 
counsel,  prompt  and  just,  patient,  tactful, 
tolerant,  and  impartial. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Speaker  of  to-day 
needs  all  these  qualities,  as  he  did  in 
Melbourne's   tinie^  or   even  in  days    when 

the  Sove- 
reign refused 
assent  to 
legislation 
with    the 


are  conveyed 
by.  him.  W^its  and  warrants  are  issued 
only  by  his  authority.  He  maintains  order, 
applies  rules,  and  calls  upon  Members  to 
speak  when  they  "  catch  his  eye  "  in  the 
time-honoured  manner.  If  need  be,  he 
suspends  them. 

On  the  social  side  Mr.  Speaker  keeps  up 
a  big  establishment  in  his  palatial  quarters. 
His  two  levees  are  great  political  affairs.  He 
entertains  one-third  of  the  House  every  year. 
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CLERK   OF    THE    HOUSE   OF    COMMONS     DOWN    TO   LAST 

YEAU:     SIR     COURTENAY     PEREGRINE     ILBERT,    G.C.B., 

K.C.S.I.,    CLE. 

Since  succeeded  in  the  Clerkship  by  Mr,  Thomas  Lonsdale 
Webi^trr,  C.B. 


These  events,  besides  private  hospitality, 
make  his  £5000  a  year  and  free  residence  less 
opulent  than  might  otherwise  appear. 

In  the   Chamber  the   Speaker's  task  is 
statuesque    and    sphinx-like.       He    cannot 


DEPUTY    CHAIRMAN     OF    COMMITTEES: 
RIGHT    HON.  SIR   EDWIN   CORNWALL.    BAIiT., 


THE    SERGEANT-AT-ARMS  :     ADMIRAL    SIR    COLIN 
KEPPEL,    K.C.T.E.,    K.C.V.O.,    C.B.,    D.S.O. 

leave  the  House,  though  it  consist  of  but 
one  solitary  Member.  His  memory  for  faces 
must  be  phenomenal,  and  one  wonders  that 
not  more  mistakes  are  made,  especially  after 
such    an   election    as   that    of  1906,  which 
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brought  in  over  forty  new  Labour  Members 
and  altogether  four  hundred  new  faces  which 
Mr.  Speaker  had  never  seen  before. 

Similarity  of  names  must  be  confusing  to 
the    spokesman    of    the    House,    and    re- 


when  bores  are  "  up,"  and  the  hour  is 
late,  is  a  secret  known  only  to  himself. 
Yet  in  twenty-five  years  as  Chairman  and 
Speaker,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  now  Viscount 
Ullswater,  can  say  that  he  has  listened  to 


THE    LIBRARIAN  :     MR.    AUSTIN    SMYTHE. 


semblances  in  appearance.  One  objection 
raised  against  Mr.  Speaker  Gully's  nomina- 
tion was  that  he  had  not  been  an  active 
Parliamentarian,  and  therefore  knew  very 
few  of  the  Members  by  sight. 

How  the  Speaker  manages  to  keep  awake 


sixty  thousand  speeches  of  all  sorts,  at  all 
hours,  and  yet  never  given  way  to  sleep. 

The  House  of  Commons  "  Officers  " — so- 
called  in  the  Estimates — are*not  a  Govern- 
ment department,  under  the  orders  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  They  form  a  section 


DEPUTY    SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: 
MR.    FHANCIS    R.    GOSSETT. 


ASSISTANT    SERGEANT-AT-ARMS  : 
MR.    AVALTKR    H.    EUSKINE,    M.B.E. 


SECRETARY    TO     THE     Sl'KAKKR  :     MAJOR    THE     HON. 
EDWAuf)    CAnor.AN. 


8KCONI)    CLERK    ASSISTANT    OF    THE     HOUSE: 
MR.    (i.    r.    M.    CAMPI  IX. 
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of  the  Civil  Service,  and  their  duties  are 
unknown  to  most  of  the  Members,  as  well 
as  to  the  public.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  Speaker's  office  and  salary  are  those  of 
another  M.P. — the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
who  represents  the  Speaker  on  any  occasion 
of  his  necessary  absence  from  the  Chair. 
The  Deputy  Chairman  of  Committees  is 
also  a  Member  of  Parliament. 


CLKltKS    IN    THE     ADMISSION    ORDER    OFFICE  :     MAJOR    W.     T.,    CONWAY-rOOLE 
AND    LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    W.    G.    A.    GAIITOX. 


But  before  referring  in  more  detail 
to  some  of  the  other  officers,  let  me 
say  a  word  about  those  who  figure  in 
Mr.  Speaker's  procession  when  the  police 
inspector  cries  "  Hats  off ! "  and  the 
corridor  is  cleared.  First  come  the  Usher, 
preceded  by  Messengers  clad  in  short 
jackets,  with  low-cut  waistcoats,  with 
knee-breeches  and' silk  stockings;  then  the 


Sergeant  -  at  -  Arms    bearing  the   mace    on 
his  shoulder. 

Now  appears  Mr.  Speaker  himself,  with 
his  silken  robe  held  up  by  Mr.  Murrell, 
his  official  train-bearer.  Next  follows  the 
Chaplain  in  a  Geneva  gown.  More  Door- 
keepers in  sober  black  bring  up  the  rear. 

This  procession  crosses  the  tesselated 
lobby,  with  Members  standing  by  uncovered. 
Stained  glass  and  oak, 
the  richly-fretted  roof 
"  and  brazen  chandeliers, 
all  heighten  the  old- 
world  spectacle  in  the 
classic  vestibule  of  the 
Commons.  All  vanish 
in  the  open  portals  of 
the  Chamber.  Members 
now  crowd  in.  '  The 
doors  are  locked,  and 
the  voice  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Doorkeeper  pro- 
claims :  ''  Speaker  at 
prayers." 

Strangers  are  ex- 
cluded, yet  the  Ladies' 
Gallery  may  be  occu- 
pied. The  Speaker 
walks  up  the  floor  and 
bows  to  the  Chair, 
which  he  does  not  yet 
occupy,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  Table  with 
the  Chaplain  at  his  side. 
Train-bearer  and  Door- 
keepers have  halted  at 
the  Bar.  Now  in  the 
silent  Chamber  three 
prayers  are  recited — 
one  for  the  King,  *  an- 
other for  the  Royal 
Family,  a  third  for  the 
Commons'  own  deliber- 
ations, that  they  may 
be  conducted  "  with- 
out prejudice,  favour, 
or  partial  affection." 

Members  stand  in 
their  places  till  the 
collect  "  Prevent  us, 
turn  and  face  the  wall, 
enters  the  Chair.'  His 
bowing  as  he  recedes. 
A  rush  of  strangers'  feet  is  heard  in 
the  galleries.  Pressmen  appear  over  the 
Speaker's  Chair.  At  the  head  of  the 
Table  is  seen  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
with  his  two  Assistants  in  wigs  and  gowns, 
like  barristers  in  court.     These,  by  the  way. 


0  Lord!"  then  all 
Mr.   Speaker  now 
Chaplain   retreats. 


THE    SPEAKER'S    PROCESSION    THROUGFI    THE    LOBBY.      BV    C.    E.    TURNER. 

The  Rt.  II 071.  J.  H.  Whitley  passing  through  the  lobby  into  the  House,  preceded  by  two  Messengers,  an   Usher,  and 

the  Sergemt-at-Arms,  Admiral.  Sir  Colin  Keppel,  carrying  the  mace,  and  followed  by  the  Speaker's  train-bearer,  the 

nnal  member  of  the  procession  being  the  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker,  the  UeiK  Canon  Carnegie. 
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receive  new  wigs  when  a  new  Speaker  comes 
into  office. 

The  office  of  Clerk  of  the  House  is  one  of 
much  antiquity  ;  he  first  appears,  in  the 
person  of  John  Scardesborough,  as  early  as 
1388.  Soon  "  Triers  of  Petitions"  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Kolls  of  Parliament.  This  was 
an  early  form  of  the  Standing  Committee  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  Clerk  attended  to  keep 
the  records,  even  in  an  assembly  which  was 
still  overawed  by  the  Crown  and  the  Barons. 
The  Clerk,  was  official  reporter.  He  also 
kept  the  Bills  that  were  before  the  House, 
and  engrossed  them  after  the  Third  Reading. 
He  made  money  by  copying  Bills  and 
by  making  extracts  from  the  Commons 
Journal  at  the  rate  of  ten  lines  for  a  penny. 

The  Clerk's  x)ower  grew.  In  1601  we  find 
him  appointing  a  deputy.  Later  on  he 
began  to  report  speeches.  The  Clerk 
read  Prayers  ;  his  income  came  from  many 
sources,  with  only  £10  a  year  from  the 
Treasury.  On  every  private  Bill  the  Clerk 
collected  40^.,  besides  his  copying  fees.  Till 
the  seventeenth  century  his  chief  source 
of  revenue  was  drawn  from  the  levy  on 
Members. 

An  Act  of  1801  fixed  the  Clerk's  salary  at 


H'  f 


mwm 

2ff-i 


EDITOR    OF    THE    OFFICTAt    REPOBTS! 
MK.    W.    TLTUNEH    PERKINS, 


PRINCIPAL     CLERK    OF     COMMITTEES     AND     PRIVATE 
IJILLS:     MR.    HORACE    WEST. 


£300,  with  £500  more  after  five  years'  service. 
The  present  income  is  £2000, 

There  are  altogether  nearly  forty  clerks 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  three  who 
sit  at  the  Table  in  the  Chamber  are  in  a 
class  apart.  The  rest  are  divided  between 
the  Public  and  Private  Bill  Offices,  the 
Journal  Office,  Committee  Office,  and  other 
departments. 

The  Table  Clerks  sub-edit  the  Orders  of 
the  Day  and  the  questions  to  Ministers, 
this  last  duty  calling  for  acute  prescience  of 
the  drift  towards  an  adjournment  of  the 
House,  which  can  be  very  awkward  for  the 
Government.  Notices  of  Amendments  to 
Bills,  motions  from  Members,  and  the  minutes 
of  proceedings  for  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
are  other  duties  of  the  clerks  in  the  Chamber! 

Due  notice  is  given  of  a  question,  which 
one  of  the  clerks  receives  in  writing.  It  is 
then  printed,  with  its  date,  on  the  notice 
paper  which  deals  with  coming  events.  The 
notice  paper  is  sent  to  Members  and  Minis- 
tries. Where  necessary,  replies  are  prepared 
by  the  various  permanent  officials,  except 
in^  special  cases  where  reference  to  the 
Minister  concerned  is  thought  expedient. 
In  this  final  form  the  day's  questions  figure 
in  the  agenda  of  the  House,  after  messengers 


PRINCIPAL    CLERK    IN    THE    VOTE    OFFICE:    ISIAJOR    B.   T.    ST.   JOHN. 


VOTE    OFFICE    STAFF:    MESSRS.   W.    K.    GIBBONS,   W.   P.    JOHNSTON,    BRYAN    FELL, 
F.   C.   HOLLAND,    AND   H.   A.   FERGUSON-DAVIES. 
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FIllST-(n,ASS     messenger:     MI^    IT^    G.    EMMETT. 

have  brought  the  answers  from  each  Bureau 
in  locked  dispatch-boxes. 

Formerly  the  questions  were  read  out  by 
Members.  Now  each  one  is  numbered  on 
the  Orders  of  the  Day,  and  official  replies 
are  in  suave  and  cautious  vein,  with  both 
Clerks  and  Speaker  ready  to  deal  with 
further  thrusts  from  inquisitive  and  un- 
satisfied Members. 

The  office  of  Clerk  of  the  House  is  a 
Crown  appointment  for  which  the  candidate 
is  recommended  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
This  is  a  life-appointment  by  a  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal.  He  has  power  to 
appoint  new  clerks,  though  he  is  not 
concerned  with  their  salaries.  And  the 
Clerk  is  voiceless.  If  any  question  arises 
with  regard  to  himself  or  his  colleagues,  it 
is  the  Speaker  who  replies  as  the  mouth  of 
the  House. 

Early  in  the  last  century  the  attention 
of  Parliament  was  called  to  the  large 
incomes  of  the  House  officials  and  the  loose 


manner  in  which  .  these  were  earned. 
''  Family  "  clerkships  and  sinecures  were 
common,  so  w^ere  gratuities  and  perquisites 
which  called  for  sweeping  reforms. 

This  easy-going  spirit  persisted  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  in  1833  Parliament 
glowed  with"  Anti -Waste  "  fervour  and  the 
spirit  of  reform,  in  which  Joseph  Hume  took 
a  prominent  part.  A  Select  Committe^e  had 
its  eye  upon  these  cosy  sinecures.  The  dust 
of  ages  was  stirred,  and  great  was  the 
pother  ;  naif  indeed  was  the  evidence  given 
by  interested  parties,  who  felt  the  earth 
heave  beneath  their  leisurely  feet. 

The  aim  was  now  to  abolish  variable 
incomes  and  those  multiple  offices  in  which 


TIIAIN-BEARKR   TO   THE   SPEAKER:    MR.    W.    MURREL 
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no  work  was  done  at  all.  In  1849  the  Speaker 
prepared  a  project  which  put  an  end  to  the 
aficient  chaos.  Ordinary  clerks  now  started 
at  £100  a  year,  rising  slowly  to  £1000  or 
even  £1200. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  is  the  watchful 
constable  of  the  Commons,  hke  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  is  an  officer  of  the  Crown. 
The  Sergeant  has  two  Deputies.  One  of 
these  relieves  him  in  his  official  Chair ;  the 
other  has  charge,  under  the  Sergeant,  of 
the  domestic  sphere  of  his  chief's  depart- 
ment of  the  general  management  of  the 
House. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  is  responsible  for 
removihg  offenders  who  have  been  "  named  " 
for  disobedience  to  Mr.  Speaker's  ruling. 
Is  there  not  even  a  prison  for  M.P.s  in 
the  Clock  Tower,  where  Charles  Bradlaugh 
was  confined  for  a  few  days  in  the  long  ago  ? 

The  whole  of  the  Press-reporting  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  province  of  the  Sergeant  ; 
and  not  long  ago,  at  the  request  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  he  pre- 
pared an  exhaustive  outline  of  the  Gallery 
routine,  which  is  strict  as  to  discipline  as 
well  as  courteous  and  kindly  as  regards  the 
personal  convenience  of  the  large  body  of 


journalists  employed.  All  these  have  access 
to  the  Members'  Lobby  by  a  private  corridor 
and  staircase.  No  longer  merely  tolerated 
as  necessary  intruders,  the  Pressmen 
of  Parliament  now  have  a  fine  suite  of 
rooms  to  themselves — quite  a  self-contained 
club,  whose  members  and  rules  are  super- 
vised by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  under  the 
direction  of  the  Speaker  himself. 

The  Sergeant's  office  is  well  staffed  by 
experienced  clerks,  and  there  are  other 
officers  whose  work  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  in  this  a  tide — the  Clerk  to  the 
Deputy  Speaker,  for  example  ;  the  Principal 
Clerk  of  the  Public  Bill  Office,  who  is  also 
Clerk  of  the  Fees ;  the  C  erk  in  charge  of 
Accounts  ;  the  Examiner  for  Private  Bills 
and  Taxing  Officer,  and  other  responsible 
officials  of  various  grades. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
transition  from  the  chaotic  officialdom  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  p<  r  :|uisites 
and  side-lines  of  private  business,  to  the 
smooth  Parliamentary  machine  of  to-day, 
the  work  of  whose  cogs  and  power-units 
is  so  unobtrusive  and  efficient  that  the 
majority  of  Members  themselves  know  little 
about  it. 


TYl'KWmTING     STAFF     FOR    THE     STANDINCi     COMMITTFK     OFFICIAL    KEPOKTS, 


MISS   KIPPERS 


By  GRACE   CARLTON 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    P.    B.    HICKLING 


BOBBY  SOAME  was  one  of  those 
people  who  invariably  take  the  wrong 
seat.  At  any  '^  At  Home  "  he  would 
always  find  himself  next  to  the  inevitable 
bore  of  the  party,  or  placed  in  uncomfortable 
juxtaposition  to  some  elderly  dowager  with 
a  passion  for  pathological  detail.  If  he  went 
with  a  party  to  a  play  or  a  concert,  his 
neighbour  would  develop  a  facility  for  losing 
the  programme  or  a  mania  for  untimely 
information.  So  now,  on  top  of  a  'bus,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  find  himself  in 
front  of,  and  not  beside  or  behind,  two 
diverting  and  pretty  girls,  and  that  he  had 
been  closely  followed  up  and  firmly  wedged 
in  his  seat  by  a  ponderous  female  with 
overflowing  parcels,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible to  change  his  position.  He  had  to 
be  content  with  overhearing  a  conversation 
about  nothing  in  particular,  punctuated 
with  much  rippling  laughter,  and  draw  upon 
his  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the 
speakers.  Any  effort  to  turn  and  see  them 
was  bound  to  result  in  a  more  or  less  painful 
encounter  with  one  of  the  bulky  woman's 
'bulky  packages.  He  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  was  beginning  to  lose  interest,  when 
suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
remark  made  by  the  outside  girl. 

"  But  kippers  !  My  dear,"  expostulated 
the  outside  girl,  *'  what  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  send  him  !  " 

*'  I  know,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  wanted 
to  make  my  existence  felt." 

''  The  kippers  would  make  their  existence 
felt,  anyway,"  the  first  speaker  retorted, 
"  specially  if  his  parcels  got  delayed.  Did 
they  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  You  see,  I  sent  the  things 
anonymously.  I  just  adored  him,  and  he  was 
so  struck  on  Vi,  he  didn't  know  there  was 
anyone  else  in  the  world.  Besides,  I  was 
only  a  school-girl,  a  mere  kid." 

"  I  can't  see  any  point  in  sending  them, 
if  you  didn't  say  where  they  came  from. 
But,  anyway,  why  kippers  "?  " 

'*  I  knew  he  adored  them,  and  I  was  sure 
he'd   get  tons  of   every  (5*cher  imaginable 


thing,  and  no  one  would  think  of  kippers. 
I  was  a  nice,  romantic  young  thing  in  those 
days,  and  didn't  care  about  anything, 
so  long  as  he  had  every  blessed  thing  he 
wanted,  and  could  have,  while  he  was  in 
the  trenches." 

The  outside  girl  laughed  incredulously. 

"  Felicity,  you  a  '  nice,  romantic  young 
thing  '  !  " 

"  Me  1  "  replied  Felicity  complacently. 
Then,  in  sudden  dismay,  she  cried  :  "  Hullo, 
there's  our  shop  sailing  by  !  " 

The  two  girls  scrambled  off,  oblivious  of  the 
young  man  in  front  of  them,  who,  en- 
tangled in  a  mass  of  parcels,  was  feverishly 
endeavouring  to  attract  their  attention. 

Felicity  1  Felicity  Mayes  1  Of  course  ! 
Vi  had  a  younger  sister  with  some  outlandish 
name.  It  might  well  be  Felicity.  So  it  was 
she  who  had  sent  that  fortnightly  parcel, 
which  had  arrived  almost  regularly  and 
always  anonymously.  But  if  the  sender 
of  the  parcel  had  remained  unknown,  the 
contents  had  proclaimed  themselves  far  and 
wide  without  disguise  or  subterfuge.  Once, 
indeed,  the  proclamation  had  been  so  noisy 
that  the  parcel  had  to  be  buried  with  all 
speed,  but  normally  the  entire  mess  had 
given  itself  up  to  a  kipper  orgy.  "  Kipper 
Day  "  had  become  a  regular  institution, 
and  "  Miss  Kippers  "  a  recognised  toast. 
On  such  days  Bobby  had  been  easily  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  mess,  and,  as  the 
addressee  of  the  parcel,  had  been  allowed 
such  morsels  as  were  left  over,  if  any,  and 
the  privilege  of  guessing  who  its  sender 
might  be.  He  had  had  no  idea.  Once  or 
twice  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  Vi 
Mayes.  She  had,  it  is  true,  turned  him  down 
every  time  he  had  proposed,  but  she  had 
always  left  a  lingering  hope  that  she  might 
reconsider  her  decision. 

When  he  had  come  back  to  England, 
however,  he  had  found  that  Violet  was  just 
marrying  her  second  husband,  and  was  off 
to  Egypt  for  a  good  time.  Certainly  the 
sender  of  the  parcels  had  not  been  Vi. 
That    it    had    been    her    sister    had   never 
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entered  his  head.  Indeed,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  adored  Violet 
had  kinship  with  any  but  angels  and 
goddesses. 

He  caught  sight  of  Felicity  as  she  and 
her  companion  dived  into  a  shop,  and  he 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  follow.  Getting 
past  his  'bus  neighbour  as  best  he  could — 
he  had  a  vague  impression  of  surmounting 
many  obstacles  and  bursting  through  a 
barrage  of  lady-like  imprecations — he  bolted 
down  from  the  'bus  and  on  to  the  pavement, 
and  there  was  pulled  up  short.  For  the  kind 
of  shop  into  which  the  girls  had  gone  was 
particularly  intimate  and  feminine.  He 
could  not  follow.  He  must  wait.  He  did — 
long  and  patiently,  and  then  long  and 
impatiently.  At  last  he  peered  bashfully 
into  the  shop,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
customer.  Then,  taking  his  courage  in  both 
hands,  he  pushed  open  the  door  and  walked 
boldly  in.  Had,  he  asked  anxiously,  his 
mother — his  mother  and  his  aunt.  Lady  X, 
been  in  that  morning  ?  He  became 
voluble :  he  described  his  relatives  minutely ; 
he  explained  how  he  had  missed  them. 
As  an  improvisation  it  was  excellent,  but 
it  led  nowhere.  Madame  of  the  shop  assured 
him  that  they  had  not  been  in,  and,  knowing 
them  both  to  be  in  Scotland,  he  could  readily 
believe  her.  And  there  the  matter  ended. 
Madame  had  bowed  him  out  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  whether  any  reference  to 
cousins  (feminine)  could  be  discreet  enough 
to  evoke  information. 

Once  on  the  pavement  again,  he  realised 
that  he  must  give  up  the  search  for  the 
moment.  He  could  easily  find  Felicity  Mayes 
through  mutual  friends  of  his  and  Vi's. 

But  he  found  the  search  more  difficult 
than  he  had  supposed.  What  mutual 
friends  he  and  Vi  had  had  were  either  lost 
sight  of,  or  they  themselves  had  lost  sight 
of  Vi.  The  friendships  of  war-time  were 
built  on  chance,  with  no  very  stable  founda- 
tion, and  the  many  changes  since  the  War 
had  broken  all  connection  between  himself 
and  that  particular  set.  He  feverishly 
consulted  Telephone  and  Post  Office  Direc- 
tories, and  every  book  of  reference  which 
could  give  him  any  information.  But  in 
vain.  At  last  he  managed  to  get  Vi's 
address,  and  wrote  to  her  in  Egypt,  but 
with  a  very  forlorn  hope  of  receiving  any 
reply.  Even  in  his  palmiest  days  Vi  had 
been  a  rotten  correspondent. 

In  despair,  he  consulted  Caruthers. 

Caruthers  had  been  in  the  same  battalion, 
and  had   been  one  of   the   biggest   kipper 


fiends  of  the  mess.  They  now  "  digged  " 
together. 

Bobby  explained  the  situation,  without 
however,  mentioning  Felicity's  name. 
Caruthers,  priding  himself  on  being  a  man 
of  ideas,  suggested  the  "  Agony  Column," 
but  Bobby  felt  instinctively  that  Felicity 
had  no  use  for  newspapers. 

''  If  I  flashed  a  message  on  the  cinema 
screen  now,"  he  said,  "  that  might  do  the 
trick." 

"  I'll  get  you  an  estimate,"  replied 
Caruthers  promptly. 

"You  see,"  said  Bobby  earnestly,  "it's 
so  confoundedly  ungrateful  of  me  not  to 
find  her  and  thank  her.  That's  how  it 
appeals  to  me.  While  I'd  no  idea  who  it  was, 
there  was  no  question  of  thanks.  I  do 
hate  a  fellow  who'll  take  all  he  can  get 
and  never " 

His  eloquence  was  checked  by  a  glance 
at  Caruthers.  That  young  man's  counten- 
ance was  lit  up  by  a  smile,  the  seraphic 
nature  of  which  was  a  little  marred  by  a 
prolonged  wink  which  shifted  from  one  eye 
to  the  other. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Caruthers  gravely. 
"  What's  she  like  ?  " 

Bobby  replied  with  judicial  calm : 
"  Rather  decent-looking.  Quite  pretty,  in 
fact." 

"  Silly  ass!  Of  course  I  know  that,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  raging  round  to  thank  her  all 
of  a  sudden.  Give  me  the  details.  I  might 
run  up  against  her  some  time." 

Bobby  described  Felicity.  His  eloquence 
had  not  all  been  used  up,  and  the  description 
was  glowing. 

*'  I  knew  a  girl  like  that  once,"  said 
Caruthers  thoughtfully. 

"  We've  all  known  a  girl  like  that  once," 
Bobby  replied  oracularly  but  gloomily.  He 
felt  that  his  chances  of  finding  Felicity  were 
small.  He  even  felt  inclined  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  the  cinema  screen  message, 
when  Caruthers  mentioned  it  again,  and 
urged  it  as  a  "  sure  thing." 

"  All  tosh  about  the  girl  not  wanting  the 
publicity,"  he  said.  "  If  you  haven't  found 
her  when  I  come  back  from  my  holiday, 
we'll  work  it.   It  will  be  a  mighty  stunt." 

However,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
while  Caruthers  was  on  holiday,  Bobby 
received  an  answer  from  Vi.  What  was 
even  more  amazing  was  that  Vi  had 
answered  his  question  and  given  her  mother's 
present  address. 

He  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Mrs.  Mayes. 
The  letter  had  come  by  the  first  post,  and  as 
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soon  as  he  was  free  in  the  evening  he 
hurried  ofi.  He  was  glad  Caruthers  was 
away.  That  seraphic  smile  of  his  would  have 
been  particularly  painful  at  such  a  time. 
Vi  had  not  only  given  him  a  full  address, 
but  had  actually  told  him  the  nearest  Tube 
station.  Married  life  must  be  improving  her. 
He  felt  that  she  was  a  sister  any  man  ought 
to  be  proud  of.  Thanks  to  her  lucid  direc- 
tions, he  found  the  flat  without  difficulty, 
and  rang  the  bell  with  some  trepidation  and 
much  exhilaration. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Caruthers. 

''  Oh,  come  in,"  said  Caruthers  genially. 
"■  Do  come  in." 

Bobby  came  in.  In  the  short  space  of 
time  that  intervened  between  responding 
to  Caruthers 's  invitation  and  reaching  the 
living-room  he  managed  to  get  in  a  record 
amount  of  inquiry,  expostulation,  and 
vituperation.  Caruthers  still  beamed  genially. 

"  Our  kipper  hero!  "  he  announced. 

Felicity  was  alone  in  the  room.  She 
sprang  up  and  greeted  him  so  effusively 
that  he  felt  sure  his  visit  must  be  most 
inopportune. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "  We  thought 
it  was  mother.  I  wouldn't  have  let  Carrie 
go  to  the  door  if  I'd  known  it  was  a  stranger. 
Do  sit  down  ;  mother  won't  be  long." 

She  seemed  in  some  subtle  way  to  convey 
the  impression  that  Bobby  was  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  her  mother's.  He  might 
even  be  an  elderly  admirer  of  her  maturer 
charms,  while  she  and  ''Carrie  " — '' Carrie ! " 
ridiculous  name — must  unavoidably  pair  oif 
as  the  young  folks.  The  situation  was  one 
to  be  carried  off  in  spirited  fashion,  but 
Bobby  was  too  disheartened  to  do  anything 
but  sit  uncomfortably  upright  and  jerk 
out  affirmatives  and  negatives  as  and 
when  required,  until  Mrs.  Mayes's  return. 
Caruthers  offered  no  explanation  of  his 
perfidy.  Felicity  seemed  quite  aware  who 
Bobby  was,  and  quite  unaware  that  any 
explanation  was  necessary. 

When  Mrs.  Mayes  came  back,  she  found 
the  three  engrossed  in  halma.  Felicity  had 
suggested  it,  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  pursuit  of  Bobby's  far- 
away youth.  Over  the  game  he  had  become 
almost  skittish,  but  with  the  advent  of 
Mrs.  Mayes  he  lapsed  again  into  the  elderly 
admirer,  while  Felicity  and  Caruthers  sat 
in  the  window-seat,  talking  nonsense  with 
the  gay  frivolity  of  youth.  Bobby  dismally 
reflected  that  he  was  Caruthers's  junior  by 
at  least  a  year. 

Presently,  since  neither  guest  showed  any 


sign  of  departure,  Mrs.  Mayes  suggested 
coffee. 

"  I'll  make  it,"  said  Felicity.    . 

Instantly  both  men  volunteered  to  help 
her.  Her  choice  unexpectedly  fell  on  Bobby. 
He  followed  her  into  the  kitchen  with 
alacrity. 

"  Now  or  never,"  he  thought,  and  plunged. 
''  I  met  you  once  on  a  'bus "  he  began. 

''  I  have  been  on  a  'bus,"  she  admitted. 

"  Yes.    I  met  you " 

"  But  I  never  meet  people  on  'buses," 
she  declared.    ''  It  isn't  done." 

"No,"  he  replied.  "If  we'd  met,  I 
shouldn't  have  been  all  this  time  finding 
you." 

She  seemed  impressed,  but  her  next 
remark  disappointed  him. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  confidentially, 
"  when  you  said  you'd  met  me  on  a  'bus, 
I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  accuse  me 
of  having  been  a  conductress." 

"  I  lost  you "  he  went  on  desperately. 

The  coffee  was  taking  a  very  short  time  to 
make. 

"  How  careless  !  " 

"  I  hunted  high  and  low " 

"  Isn't  it  annoying  when  one  loses  things," 
she  replied  sympathetically.  "  I  lost  my 
umbrella  the  other  day."  The  recital  of  the 
lost  umbrella  took  so  long  that  the  coffee 
was  ready  before  it  was  finished.  He  tried 
to  delay,  but  Felicity  had  poured  it  into 
^  the  cups  and  was  preparing  to  carry  the  tray 
herself. 

"  I'll  carry  that,"  he  said.  His  hands 
rested  on  hers  for  a  moment  and  he  looked 
her  full  in  the  face. 

"  It  was  most  awfully  good  of  you  to 
send  those  kippers,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  you're  that  Mr.  Soame,  are  you  ?  " 
she  answered  almost  indifferently.  "  Carrie 
was  telling  me.  I  always  confuse  you  with 
one  of  Vi's  old  flames." 

He  admitted  stiffly  that  he  had  known  her 
sister. 

"  To  know  her  was  to  love  her,"  she 
replied  flippantly — "  at  least,  it  was  for 
susceptible  young  men.  Sisters  don't 
count." 

The  phrase  "  susceptible  young  men  " 
jarred.  It  caused  him  to  reflect  that  a  too- 
early  avowal  of  his  passion,  based  on 
Felicity's  declared  "  adoration "  of  him, 
would  be  indelicate. 

"  Then  you're  one  and  the  same  Mt'. 
Soame  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Vi  used  to  call 
you " 

"  My  name  is  Robert,"  he  hastened  to 
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inform  her.  "  Vi  had  an  extensive  repertoire 
of  ridiculous  nicknames." 

*"  She  used  to  tell  me  all  about  you," 
Felicity  went  on  conversationally. 

He  murmured  something  about  the  in- 
fatuation of  a  boy.  Then  regretting  it — ^for 
the  admission  seemed  to  stamp  indelibly 
upon  him  the  words  "  susceptible  young 
man  " — he  seized  the  tray  and  marched  back 
to  the  drawing-room. 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  Felicity 
treated  him  with  marked  preference,  and 
Caruthers  took  on  the  role  of  elderly  admirer. 
When  they  left — they  had  almost  to  be 
turned  out  forcibly,  so  anxious  was  each  to 
outstay  th'e  other — there  was  the  utmost 
cordiality  on  all  sides,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  door  closed  than  Bobby  turned 
furiously  on  Caruthers  for  an  explanation. 

Caruthers  was,  on  his  side,  eager  to 
explain. 

"  Eeally,  old  chap,"  he  began,  "  I  can 
assure  you  I'd  no  idea  that  Felicity  was 
'  Miss  Kippers,'  not  the  foggiest,  on  my 
honour.  I  went  down  to  stay  with  my  people 
for  the  last  part  of  my  holiday,  and  found 
her  staying  there — she  was  at  school  with 
my  sisters.  I  had  seen  her  once  or  twice 
before,  but  not  to  notice  her." 

"  Struck  your  notice  now,  apparently," 
put  in  Bobby.  "  Your  holiday's  not  up  till 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Caruthers  murmured  something  about 
]:)ressing  business  recalling  him  to  Town 
that  morning. 

''  When  did  Felicity  come  back  ?  " 
demanded  Bobby.  . 

"  Felicity — oh,  she  came  back  this  morn- 
ing, too.  We  travelled  up  together.  It  was 
in  the  train  she  owned  up  about  sending 
me  the  kippers." 

"  Sending  you  the  kippers  1  "  echoed 
Bobby. 

''  Yes.  She  couldn't  send  them  directly  to 
me,  or  my  sisters  would  have  ragged  her  to 
death.  It  was  a  brainy  idea  to  send  them 
to  some  other  fellow  in  the  same  mess. 
She'd  know  I'd  get  them  just  the  same." 

"  That  other  fellow  being  me." 

"  That's  it.  Sorry,  old  chap,  but  you 
see  how  it  is." 

"  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is,"  Bobby  replied 
savagely.  "  I  was  just  a  '  c/o.'  I  seem  to  be 
getting  it  in  the  neck  to-night." 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Brown,  their 
landlady,  should  choose  to  serve  up  for 
breakfast  next  morning  that  succulent 
dainty  which  was  already  such  a  bone  of 
contention  between  them.     Bobbv.  behind 


the  tea-pot,  glared  at  the  offensive  dish 
and  contented  himself  with  toast  and 
marmalade,  while  Caruthers  enjoyed  a 
double  portion  ostentatiously.  The  broad 
grin  with  which  he  listened  to  Bobby's 
instructions  to  Mrs.  Brown  to  serve  an 
alternative,  whenever  she  got  "  those  filthy 
things  "  for  Mr.  Caruthers,  nearly  wrecked 
their  friendship. 

Bobby  had  volunteered  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Mayes  next  evening  on  some  absurd  pretext. 
To  his  relief,  Caruthers  was  not  there. 
Mrs.  Mayes  wandered  in  and  out  of  the 
drawing-room,  vaguely  searching  for  photo- 
graphs which  she  thought  might  interest 
him,  and  her  intermittent  presence  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  Felicity. 

"  You  see,  it  was  like  this,"  Felicity 
explained,  when  he  taxed  her  with  sending 
parcels  to  him  intended  for  Caruthers — 
from  his  tone  you  might  have  inferred  that 
it  was  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the  land 
— "  Carrie  was  so  sure  that  the  parcels  were 
really  intended  for  him.  It  seemed  cruel 
to  undeceive  him.     I  couldn't,  could  I  '?  " 

The  appeal  was  so  confiding  bhafc  Bobby 
had  to  admit  she  really  couldn't. 

"  But  they  were  for  me  ?  "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

She  smiled  assent. 

"  But  you  knew  Caruthers  and  you  didn't 
know  me,"  he  ventured,  with  a  return  of 
doubt. 

"  I'd  met  him — just  met  him."  Her  tone 
implied  that  with  her,  as  with  Caruthers, 
the  encounter  had  passed  without  notice. 

"  But  you  hadn't  even  met  me,"  sug- 
gested Bobby. 

"  I  had — I  mean,  I'd  seen  your  photo, 
and  heard  lots  about  you  from  Vi." 

*'  Why  didn't  you  write  ?  " 

"  I  was  at  school.  All  my  letters  w^ere 
censored.  They'd  have  been  as  dull  as 
ditchwater,  and  you'd  have  hated  me  for 
ever.  It  was  a  most  awfully  difficult  thing 
to  do,  to  send  those  parcels  off  from  school. 
You've  no  idea  !  I  don't  know  how  I  did 
it.     I  ran  frightful  risks  !  " 

His  ardent  gaze  indicated  that,  in  his 
opinion  at  least,  she  deserved  all  the 
decorations  of  the  British  and  Allied 
armies  for  such  heroism. 

"  And  they  were  really  for  me  ?  "  he  said 
triumphantly.  He  was  mentally  resolving  to 
countermand  his  instructions  for  that  alter- 
native at  breakfast.  He  would  even,  in  his 
gratitude,  eat  kippers  daily — all  day  even. 
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He  would  establish  a  cult  of  the  kipper. 
Mrs.  Mayes  was  just  bearing  down  upon 
them  with  a  mass  of  photographs. 

/'  Well,"  said  Felicity  airily,  "  what  did 
it  matter  who  got  what  so  long  as  every- 
body got  something?  Don't  you  think 
so.  mother  ?  " 

The  statement  being  sufficiently  vague 
to  be  to  the  taste  of  the  nebulous  lady,  it 
received  her  warm  approval. 

Presently  Caruthers  drifted  in,  and  the 
comedy  of  yesterday  evening  began  again, 
and  was  enacted  for  many  succeeding 
nights.  Sometimes  Caruthers,  sometimes 
Bobby  was  the  elderly  admirer.  They  botli 
got  on   very  well  with   Mrs.  Mayes — in   a 


and  so*'  wildly  unexpected,"  said  Caruthers 
one  day,  smarting  from  an  unlooked-for 
rebufi.  She  put  a  person  at  once  on  a 
friendly  footing,  and  there  the  person  re- 
mained, no  nearer,  no  further.  She  could 
not  be  accused  of  favouring  either  Bobby 
or  Caruthers,  and  Bobby,  who  had  built 
much  on  her  declaration  on  the  'bus-top, 
was  greatly  chagrined.  She  ''  adored " 
him — well,  she  had  a  queer  way  of  showing 
it.  He  forgot  that  in  that  memorable  con- 
versation she  had  adored  at  least  twenty 
things.  He  could  not  refrain  from  telling 
Caruthers  that  he  was  out  of  it  as  the 
recipient  of  the  historic  parcels. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Caruthers,  "  she 
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'  The  two  men  watched  her  in  silence." 


way,  better  than  with  Felicity.  Mrs.  Mayes 
made  no  demands  on  your  attention.  Felicity 
expected  undue  concentration.  If  Mrs. 
Mayes  was  nebulous,  Felicity   was    elusive 


said  exactly  the  same  about  you.  She 
couldn't  let  you  down  when  you  seemed  so 
anxious  about  it.  I'm  afraid  you're  not  in 
it  this  time,  Bobby,  my  boy.    She  knew  me. 
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Why,  she  even  bagged  a  photo  of  me  from  treme  youth  or  blindness."     He  hugged  to 

one  of  my  sisters !  "  himself   the   knowledge   that   Felicity   had 

*'  The  only  extenuating  circumstances  for  admittedly  obtained,  whether  by  "  bagging  " 

that   crime,"   said   Bobby,    ''  must   be   ex-  or  other  means,  a  photograph  of  himself. 
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'  Her  smile,  as  she  read  the  letter,  was  very  demure.' 
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At  the  next  battalion  dinner  someone 
put  the  usual  question  to  Bobby.  "  Found 
out  yet  who  sent  you  those  kippers,  Soame  ? " 

"  Yes,"  roared  Caruthers  from  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  "  I  should  think  he  has  !  " 

Someone  proposed*  the  old  toast  "  Miss 
Kippers  "  —  coupled,  suggested  another, 
with  the  name  of  the  prospective  bride- 
groom. But  no  amount  of  inquiry  or  chaff 
would  drag  from  Bobby  the  lady's  name. 
Caruthers,  appealed  to,  was  equally  reticent. 

"  The  parcels  were  really  sent  to  the 
battalion,  and  not  to  any  one  person  in 
particular,"  Bobby  said  at  length,  tired  of 
fencing. 

Caruthers  supported  him.  '*  By  a — a 
person,"  he  said,  "  with  a  dispassionate 
regard  for  the  whole  bang  lot  of  us." 

''  Then  the  whole  bang  lot  of  us  obviously 
ought  to  know  to  whom  we're  indebted," 
replied  Blake,  Bobby's  vis-a-vis. 

"  It  will  be  a  sell  when  they  find  that 
Miss  Kippers  is  a  mature  spinster  of  ninety," 
Caruthers  called  across  to  Bobby. 

Blake  winked  ponderously.  "  I  don't 
think,"  he  said  briefly,  ''  or,  as  the  classics 
have  it,  I  trow  not." 

"  Trow  as  much  as  you  like,"  Caruthers 
began.  ''  You'll  trow  on  the  other  side  of 
your  face  when  you  find  that  she's  ninety 
if  she's  a  day.  Awfully  retiring,  and  all 
that — a  bit  cranky." 

"  Rich  ?  "  asked  someone. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  Retiring,  you  say  ?  " 

"  A  regular  old  tortoise." 

"  Good  1  We'll  write  her  a  letter,  it's 
only  decent,"  said  Blake.  The  idea  caught 
on.  They  would  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  "  good  lady."  Bobby  and  Caruthers, 
their  suspicions  allayed  by  the  term  "  good 
lady,"  readily  promised  to  deliver  the 
epistle. 

Paper  was  brought  and  the  letter  begun, 
but  the  present  convivial  occasion  was  not 
favourable  to  literary  composition,  and  the 
effort  was  vaguely  postponed.  Bobby 
complacently  imagined  the  subject  dropped, 
and  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  when, 
a  week  later,  Blake  dropped  into  his  office 
and  presented  him  with  a  large  envelope 
containing  the  inscription  "Miss, Kippers." 
Bobby  professed  to  treat  the  affair  as  a  joke, 
but  Blake  insisted  on  him  redeeming  his 
promise. 

*'  There's  nothing  in  it  that  could  possibly 
offend  her,"  Blake  assured  him.  "  It's 
profoundly  respectful,  and  all  that.  The 
old  lady'll  like  it." 


Bobby  smiled  wanly.  He  didn't  much 
think  Felicity  made  a  special  point  of 
*'  profound  respect."  Still,  she  would  prob- 
ably find  the  letter  amusing. 

He  felt  it  only  fair  to  take  Caruthers 
with  him  when  he  delivered  it.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  explained  to  her.  She 
seized  the  letter  eagerly,  and  was  soon  en- 
grossed in  its  contents.  The  two  men 
watched  her  in  silence.  Her  smile,  as  she 
read  the  letter,  was  very  demure,  and  since 
her  eyes  were  lowerjed  over  the  page,  they 
couldn't  tell  whether  or  not  they  were 
sparkling  with  mischief. 

"  It's  a  very  nice  letter,"  she  said  gravely, 
when  she  had  finished.  **  A  very  nice  letter 
indeed.     Quite  respectful." 

Both  felt  relieved.  Felicity  had  shown 
just  the  right  amount  of  amusement  and 
interest.  They  assured  her  that  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  brought  the  letter, 
and  that  at  the  battalion  dinner  they  had 
been  very  careful  not  to  mention  her  name. 

"  But  they  did  toast  me  ?  "  she  asked  in 
anxious  tones. 

"  As  Miss  Kippers,  yes.  We  always  did 
that,  you  know." 

"How  jolly!" 

"  And  there  the  matter  ends,"  said  Bobby 
complacently.  "  Shall  we  have  a  game  of 
halma  ?  " 

Felicity  sat  silent,  gazing  seraphically 
into  space. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Bridge,  then,"  suggested  Caruthers. 
''  Three-handed,  or  is  your  mother " 

"  Oh,  I  meant  I  don't  know  about  the 
matter  being  ended.  You  see,  they  want  to 
adopt  a  kipper  as  the  battalion  mascot." 

"  That's  not  official,"  said  Bobby  hastily. 
'•  They're  only  pulling  your  leg." 

"  Still,  it's  nice  of  them  to  ask  me  to  be 
patron  saint  of  the  battalion,  isn't  it  ?  " 
she  said  sweetly.  "  Is  that  official,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  letter  was  quite 
respectful  ?  "  said  Bobby. 

"  You  couldn't  have  anything  more 
respectful  than  that,"  she  replied  reprov- 
ingly. *'  Think  of  Joan  of  Arc.  I  shall 
write  and  tell  them." 

Bobby  and  Caruthers  exchanged  an 
alarmed  glance.  They  had  both,  on  various 
occasions,  received  communications  from 
Felicity.  Her  handwriting  and  her  misuse 
of  English  proclaimed  her  to  the  least 
observant  to  be  no  nonagenarian. 

"  No  need  to  reply,"  said  Caruthers 
firmly. 
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"  It's  polite,"  Felicity  reproved  him. 
.  "  We'll   take   a   message,"     said   Bobby 
kindly,  but  also  firmly.    "  You  hate  writing." 

''Will  you?  On,  please  do.  That's 
awfully  good  of  you."  The  look  of  triumph 
which  the  two  men  now  exchanged  did  not 
escape  her.  "  Will  you  please  tell  them," 
she  went  on  primly,  as  if  dictating,  "  that 
I  shall  be  very  pleased  and  honoured  to  be 
their  patron  saint,  and  let  them  have  a  kipper 
for  a  mascot  ?  And  thank  them  for  the 
letter,  and  all  that.    You  can  put  it  nicely." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we'll  do  the  trick  all  right," 
Caruthers  assured  her  very  cheerfully. 
"  Now,  what's  it  to  be — halma  or  bridge  ?  " 

"  Or  will  you  sing  something  ?  "  added 
Bobby,  jubilant. 

Felicity  remained  thoughtful. 

"  You're  both  free  on  Saturday,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  she  said. 

They  were.  They  usually  were  free  when 
Felicity  required  their  presence. 

"  What  for  ?  "  Caruthers  asked  in  pleasant 
anticipation. 

"  The  dinner." 

"  What  dinner  ?  " 

Felicity  consulted  herletter.  *' AtDorani's, 
seven-thirty,  Saturday  next,"  she  said. 
•    "  They've  asked  you  to   dinner  ?  "   ex- 
claimed Bobby. 

"  Yes,  so  nicely  and  respectfully,"  she 
replied,  with  the  utm.ost  demur eness. 

"  Well,  I'm " 

"  So  am  I,"  she  said  cordially.  "  It's  so 
nice  of  them,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  You're  not  going,  of  course  ?  " 

''Why  not?" 

"  How  can  you — a  lot  of  men  you  don't 
know  ?  " 

"  But  you  and  Carrie  will  be  there.  Or 
aren't  you  asked  ?  It  isn't  official,  you 
know,"  she  explained.  "  There  are  just 
eight  signatures.  They  say  :  '  In  addition 
to  your  many  kindnesses  in  the  past,  will 
you  honour  us  .  .  .'  " 

"  Like  a  tradesman's  circular,"  said 
Caruthers.  "  You  see.  Felicity,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  they  think  you  are  a  poor,  dull 
old  thing  of  ninety  at  least,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  kindness  to  take  you  out  and 
give  you  a  good  meal." 

''  You  told  them  I  was  ninety  ?  " 

"Well— yes." 

Felicity  sparkled.  "  Won't  it  be  just  a 
glorious  surprise  for  them  ?  "  she  said. 

III. 

Of  course  she  went.     The  letter  had  been 
discreetly  worded.      It   won  Mrs.   Maves's 


heart.  She  was  touched  by  the  thought 
that  its  writers  had  imagined  that  they  were 
inviting  a  poor,  shy,  aged  spinster.  They 
had  suggested  that  Felicity  should  bring 
one  or  two  friends.  She  had  the  good 
sense  to  take  her  mother,  and  insist  that 
Bobby  and  Caruthers  should  go  with  them. 
The  two  latter  went,  full  of  forebodings. 

Whether  the  eight  perpetrators  of  the 
letter  expected  to  see  an  elderly  hermit  or 
not,  they  certainly  did  have  the  glorious 
surprise  which  Felicity  had  predicted.  As 
Blake  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  they  kept 
their  heads,  but  lost  their  hearts." 

Felicity,  like  the  dainty  rogue  she  was, 
lost  neither.  The  dinner  passed  ofi  well ; 
even  Bobby  and  Caruthers  enjoyed  them- 
selves. After  all,  since  Felicity  divided  her 
favours  so  evenly  between  the  two,  could  it 
matter  if  a  few  more  shared  that  even 
distribution?  If  either  had  been  alone  in 
the  field,  it  would  have  been  a  diiJerent 
matter. 

*'  We  must  make  this  an  annual  affair," 
said  Blake.  "It's  just  as  important  as  the 
'  bat.'  dinner." 

"  More,  much  more,"  came  in  unanimous 
chorus.  One  enthusiast  suggested  a  monthly 
meeting,  monthly  being  promptly  amended 
to  fortnightly  in  honour  of  the  fortnightly 
parcel, 

"  I  think  it  had  better  be  annual,"  said 
Felicity.  Then  she  glanced  at  her  mother. 
"  Shall  I  tell  them  ?  " 

Bobby  bit  his  lip  in  sudden  fear.  He  and 
Caruthers  had  been  rivals,  but  friendly 
rivals,  each  content  to  wait  till  Felicity 
should  make  up  her  mind,  and  all  the  time 
some  other  fellow  had  stolen  in  and  won 
the  prize. 

"Yes,  dear,  tell  them,"  said  Mrs.  Mayes. 
"  I  don't  know  why  you've  been  so  close 
about  it." 

Felicity  refrained  from  glancing  in  the 
direction  of  either  Bobby  or  Caruthers. 

"  I'm  going  out  to  Egypt  almost  at  once," 
she  said,  "  to  a  married  sister  of  mine.  I 
shall  stay  till  she  comes  back  in  the  summer." 

"We'll  have  a  reunion  then,"  said  Blake. 
He  looked  round.    "  Carried  nem  con.'' 

The  newly- elected  patron  saint — whose 
will  admitted  of  no  dispute — elected  that 
the  rest  of  the  party  should  escort  Mrs. 
Mayes,  and  retained  Bobby  and  Caruthers 
for  herself. 

"  When  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Bobby 
soberly. 

"  On  Tuesday." 

"  You'll  let  me  see  you  before  you  go  ?  " 
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"  I  shan't  have  time." 

''  I  must  see  you,"  Bobby  urged. 

'''  And  I,"  said  Caruthers,  with  equal 
emphasis. 

Felicity  stopped  short.  "  My  dears,"  she 
said,  with  an  assumption  of  almost  motherly 
tenderness,  "  that's  just  why  I'm  going." 

"  You  mean  —  you  can't  "  —  Bobby 
stammered — "  either  of  us  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Felicity,  with  a  little 
hysterical  laugh,  "  it's  one  of  you.  I  don't 
know  which,  but  it  will  be  one  of  you.  I 
promise  you.  You're  both  such  dears. 
That's  why  I'm  going — to  make  up  my 
mind." 

"  We  may  write  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

"  You'll  meet  someone  out  there,"  pre- 
dicted Bobby  gloomily. 

"  Lots  of  people,"  she  assented  cheerfully. 
''  I'm  always  meeting  lots  of  people.  But 
there's  always  only  just  you  two  in  the  top 


rank.  There  always  has  been.  Even  when 
I  was  at  school  I  couldn't  choose  between 
you.  I  just  adored  both  of  you  and  kept 
your  photos  under  my  pillow.  I — I'd  have 
sent  two  lots  of  kippers  if  you  hadn't 
been  in  the  same  battalion,"  she  ended 
plaintively,  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

They  were  just  reaching  the  others. 

"  Don't  come  and  see  me  off, "she  begged, 
"  and,  after  all,  don't  write.  It  will  be  better 
not." 

"  You'll  come  back — free  ?  "  asked  Bobbv. 

"Yes." 

'*  And  you'll  have  made  up  your  mind  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  next  moment  she  was  laughing  gaily 
with  the  rest.  Bobby's  sombre  glance 
encountered  that  of  Caruthers. 

"  Never  knew  anyone  so  unexpected  as 
Felicity,"  said  Caruthers  gruffly. 

"  Then  I  shall  expect  nothing,"  returned 
Bobby,  with  sardonic  resignation. 


LONDON    TREES. 


npHE  trees  that  grow  in  London  streets 
*        Know  not  the  blackness  that  is  night: 
More  constant  than  the  moon  that  greets 
The  dark  hours  with  inconstant  light, 
The  faithful  street  lamps  nightly  shine, 
Lilce  candles  round  some  woodland  shrine. 

By  Nature  not  alone  is  made 

The  beauty  of  these  lamp=lit  trees, 

Resembling  green  translucent  jade 

On  ebon  set,  as  art  Chinese 

Might  picture— after  April  show'rs— 

The  sparkling  wealth  of  rainbowed  hours. 
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THE   HIDDEN 
TREASURE 
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"  rinHEY  say  it  was  all  gold,"  said  the 
I        half-breed,    who     looked     like     a 
tramp  and  had  the  manners  of  a 
nobleman. 

''  Gold  !  How  gold  ?  "  asked  Wayland, 
his  heart  throbbing  in  a  way  not  entirely 
due  to  the  high  mountain  air. 

''  That  is  what  they  say,  seiior,"  said 
Fillippe.  ''  On  those  great  walls  were 
sheets  of  gold — thin  sheets,  I  heard  my 
grandfather  say,  for  he  was  of  the  old 
people.  The  Spanish  soldiers  wrenched  the 
sheets  off  and  rolled  them  up  and  carried 
them  away  down  to  where  Lima  is  now. 
They  gambled  for  them." 

"  Gold  !  "  whispered  Wayland. 

"  That  is  what  they  say,"  said  the  half- 
breed  smoothly.  "  The  name  of  the  old 
peoples  for  this  place  was  Coricancha,  which 
means  the  City  of  Gold.  It  was  all  gold — 
walls,  everything.  They  were  poor  infidel 
peoples,  and  it  was  the  sun  they  adored. 
The  sun  was  gold  to  them.  They  say  that 
here,  too,  was  a  garden  with  everything  in 
it  gold — trees,  leaves,  flowers,  even  the 
birds,  all  gold." 

"  All  gold  !  "  echoed  Wayland  in  awe. 

"  That  is  so,  sefior.  It  must  have  been 
very  beautiful  as  the  sun  shone  down 
on  it." 

"  Who  can  imagine  it — all  that  gold  ?  " 
said  Wayland.  "  And  it  is  gone,  all  of 
it  ?  " 

"  That  was  the  soldiers,  the  Conquista- 
dores,  seiior.  They  took  it  avray  down  to 
Lima." 

"  All  of  it  ?  " 

"  That  is  how  I  have  heard."  The  half- 
breed's  tone  was  guarded. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Wayland,  staring 
hard  at  the  man,  ''  that  the  old  peoples 


saved  much.     They  took  it  away  and  hid 
it — where,  no  white  man  knows." 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  sefior." 

''  Come — you  are  half-blood  of  the  old 
peoples — have  you  not  heard  that  ?  " 
Wayland  was  pressing  urgently. 

"I  do  not  understand,  senor,"  said 
Fillippe,  and  Wayland  was  both  certain 
that  he  knew  and  was  lying.  Under  the 
white  man's  eyes  the  other's  wavered  and 
dropped,  and  he  said  uneasily :  "  Come 
now,  sefior,  to  an  interesting  place.  It  is 
the  place  where  the  old  people  slid  down  the 
smooth  rock  of  the  mountain  on  toboggans 
of  hide.  You  can  see  the  worn  track  in 
the  very  rock." 

Wayland  sat  down.  "  I  have  heard," 
he  said  evenly,  "  that  this  treasure  is  hidden 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  these  mountains, 
near  the  Madre  de  Dios  headwater."  He 
looked  steadfastly  at  the  half-breed,  and 
the  man  smiled. 

''I  do  not  understand  the  sefior,  but 
maybe  he  is  right." 

''  And,  'again,  I  have  heard  that  the 
treasure  was  carried  away  to  that  lake  which 
is  called  El  Dorado.  What  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing,  sefior,"  said  the  man, 
smiling  with  gathering  confidence.  "Bub 
that  has  a  good  sound." 

"  But  I  think  it  is  in  the  valleys  under 
Lake  Titicaca,  hidden  somewhere  between 
that  and  the  River  Mamore.  You  agree, 
perhaps  ?  "  Wayland  had  snapped  out  his 
words  suddenly,  surprisingly.  The  half- 
breed  jumped  with  fright.  He  took  a  wild 
step  forward. 

"  No  !  "  he  cried  vehemently.  "No,  not 
there  !  That  is  entirely  wrong,  sefior."  He 
saw    satisfaction    spring    into    Wayland's 
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face,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  trapped. 
He  tried  to  cover  up  his  slip.  '''  That  is,  I 
do  not  know,  seiior,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
are  right.  I  have  heard  many  of  these  old 
tales,  but  never  about  the  place  you 
speak  of." 

''  Ah,  you  would  know,"  said  Wayland, 
as  though  he  were  satisfied  wdth  the  denial. 
"  You  are  of  the  old  people,  aren't  you  ? 
They  say  you  come  straight  in  line  from 
the  old  priests.  If  anybody  knew,  you 
would.  I  have  been  misinformed  about 
Titicaca,  I  suppose." 

Nevertheless,  a  few  weeks  later  Harry 
Wayland  was  working  his  llama  train 
through  the  mountain  valleys  that  shelved 
bleakly  to  the  rich  jungle  east  of  the  old 
sacred  lake  of  Titicaca. 

He  did  not  take  Fillippe  with  him,  but 
he  took  the  Cholo  girl  Amata,  who  had 
told  him  about  Fillippe  who  held  the  secret 
of  the  Incas  Her  brother  Gualterio  came, 
too,  with  several  men  of  the  same  race,  to 
handle  the  pack  animals,  and  of  course 
there  was  Peters,  Wayland's  chum  and 
partner. 

Harry  Wayland  had  been  after  the  Inca 
gold  for  more  than  two  years.  He  had 
been  after  a  fortune  for  longer  than  that, 
but  it  was  only  within  this  period  that  he 
had  got  track  of  this  mystery  of  mysteries — 
the  story  of  the  vast  treasure  that  had 
vanished  to  some  safe  hiding-place  even  as 
the  Spanish  conquerors  were  looting  the 
land. 

Harry  Wayland  was  a  large,'  genial, 
persevering  young  man  of  good  bone, 
sinew,  and  wits,  who  had  come  to  the  Andes 
in  the  days  before  Bolivar  and  his  armies  of 
freedom  with  slaughter  had  marched,  and 
the  railways  had  shattered  romance.  He 
had  come,  as  young  men  do,  to  make  a 
fortune  and  make  it  quickly. 

No,  he  was  not  avaricious — he  was  in 
love. 

Back  at  home  there  was  a  girl,  a  fine 
girl,  tall,  deep-breasted,  long-limbed,  with 
a  candid  and  honest  beauty.  Her  name 
was  Eleanor.  She  was  of  the  age-old  type 
that  has  spurred  men  to  their  most  splendid 
efforts.  Because  of  her  Wayland  had  left 
his  home  to  win  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
Nothing  less  than  the  big,  romantic  thing 
was  good  enough  for  Eleanor. 

He  might  have  gone  by  prairie  schooner 
to  the  newly  stirring  West,  or  to  Canada, 
but  he  didn't.  He  had  heard  of  the  fortunes 
that  awaited  the  exploiters  of  Chili  nitre. 


and  he  shipped  himself  to  Valparaiso.  Here 
he  learnt  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of 
commercial  exploitation,  and  that  his 
only  assets  were  courage,  daring,  tenacity, 
and  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  trail- 
finder. 

He  might  have  despaired  in  this  arid 
and  inhospitable  land,  but  the  thought  of 
Eleanor  would  not  allow  him  to  do  that. 
He  meant  to  marry  Eleanor.  To  do  that 
meant  he  must  make  a  fortune.  He 
intended  to  make  one.  The  only  likely 
way  to  do  it  was  to  use  his  gifts,  not  to 
amass  gold,  but  to  hunt  it.  He  became  a 
prospector. 

Then,  somewhere  up  in  the  silver  heights 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  he  heard  his  first 
whisper  of  the  lost  Inca  treasure.  The 
thing  appealed  to  a  romantic  strain  in 
him  ;  he  began  to  follow  up  clues,  to  ask 
questions,  to  trail  the  myth. 

It  was  easy  to  be  romantic  in  those  days. 
South  America  was  even  less  known  than 
it  had  been  when  the  Pizarros,  their  captains 
and  their  missionaries,  pushed  fearlessly 
into  the  unknown.  The  jungle  had 
reconquered,  and,  save  for  a  fringe  of 
civilisation,  the  vast  land  stretched,  a 
mysterious  and  unanswered  riddle,  between 
the  Knot  of  Pasco  in  the  mountains  and 
Pernambuco  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It 
was  easy  to  think  of  great  and  hidden 
fortunes  waiting  in  the  huge,  enigmatical, 
unknown  continent.  It  was  easy  for  the 
strangest,  queerest  things  to  happen,  as 
they  did. 

Harry  Wayland  tracked  the  legend  of 
the  lost  treasure  with  his  patient  steadiness, 
the  face  of  Eleanor  always  with  him, 
stimulating  him.  It  was  the  common 
legend  of  the  continent.  Colombia  and 
Mexico  spoke  of  it  as  well  as  Peru.  It  told 
of  the  gold,  jewels,  and  amazing  riches  that 
had  astonished  the  first  conquerors,  and 
of  their  inexplicable  vanishing.  The  land 
one  day  had  been  thick  with  treasure, 
and  the  next  it  was  empty.  The  Incas 
had  spirited  it  away.  Its  secret  hiding- 
place,  even  the  secret  of  the  mines  that  had 
produced  it,  was  lost.  The  mere  wonder 
of  this  vast  and  sudden  disappearance  had 
given  the  thing  a  romantic,  fabulous  air. 

Where  had  the  treasure  gone  ?  Rumour, 
and  fact,  too,  said  that  there  were  men  who 
knew.  The  Incas,  who  had  hidden  the 
treasure  and  their  mines,  had,  it  was  said, 
handed  the  secret  along.  There  were 
natives — if  one  could  only  find  them  and 
make   them   speak — who   could   tell.     The 
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descendants  in  line  of  the  old  priest-kings 
had  had  the  secret  from  their  fathers, 
who  had  had  it  from  theirs  before  them. 
Now  and  then  one  of  them  ,  would  let  a 
whisper  of  a  rumour  out.  Harry  Wayland 
had  picked  up  all  such  rumours  in  his  tw^o 
years  of  search. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  he  had  narrowed 
down  facts  until  he  was  certain  that  the 
valleys  that  fell  towards  the  Mamore  from 
the  old  sacred  lake  of  Titicaca  held  the 
secret.  At  Cuzo,  where  he  and  Peters  had 
come,  he  had  picked  up  with  Amata  and 
her  brother,  and  from  her  he  had  heard  of 
Fillippe.  Fillippe,  Amata  declared,  was  of 
the  line  of  the  old  priest-kings,  and  he  knew. 

"  He  know  where  all  the  gold  is  hidden," 
Amata  had  said,  ^'  but  he  will  not  say. 
Never  !  I  know,  for  a  girl  he  love,  an' 
she  was  of  his  own  race,  tried  to  make  him 
speak.     He  does  not  tell." 

''  I  have  my  own  way  of  finding  out," 
said  Wayland,  and  so  he  had  hired  Fillippe 
as  guide  and  trapped  him  into  giving  a 
definite  negative,  which  meant  a  definite 
location.  That  was  all  Wayland  expected 
and  needed. 

On  that  clue  alone  ^e  had  started  out 
into  what  was  virtually  unexplored  land. 
It  would  take  him  time  to  locate  the  valley 
of  the  treasure,  but  he  would  locate  it.  He 
could  not  fail — ^there  was  always  the  thought 
of  Eleanor  to  spur  him  on. 

in. 

For  six  months  Wayland  and  Peters 
combed  the  unmapped  valleys.  It  was  a 
bitter  life,  with  moments  of  terror  and  pain. 
In  the  jungle  they  were  stung  to  fury  by 
the  legions  of  crawling,  clinging,  and  flying 
things.  Jungle  fever  caught  Peters  and 
made  a  w^reck  of  him  for  months.  An 
Indian  slipped  into  a  swamp,  was  bitten 
by  a  jararaca  snake,  and  was  dead  before 
they  could  get  him  out. 

In  the  high,  parched  valleys  they  went 
scorched  and  thirsty  by  day  and  were 
frozen  stiff  at  night.  Some  of  their  llamas 
died,  and  progress  was  hampered  by  the 
need  of  carrying  packs,  and  not  only  did 
the  parched  rocks  and  the  vine-meshed 
bush  of  Nature  have  to  be  fought  inch  by 
inch,  but  sometimes  Nature  became  active 
and  attacked  them. 

In  a  wide,  razor-hot  campo  on  the  fringe 
of  one  forest  a  wild-cat  came  at  Wayland. 
It  would  have  killed  him,  had  not  Amata 
struck  a  stabbing  blow  at  the  beast  and 
«o  maimed  it  that  Peters  was  able  to  finish 


it  with  a  single  gunshot.  In  the  deeps  of 
another  jungle  a  small  body  of  cannibal 
Indians  came  down  on  them,  attacking 
them  ferociously.  The  little  train  should 
have  been  engulfed  by  this  tribe,  but  some- 
how the  toils  and  sufferings  they  had  gone 
through  had  made  them  primitive,  and  they 
fought  the  natives  ofE  with  a  savage  fury 
that  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  their 
outnumbering  enemy. 

But,  in  spite  of  danger  and  days  that  were 
one  long  agony,  they  went  on,  quartering 
the  valleys  patiently,  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  in  their  search,  pressing  on  always, 
in  spite  of  the  grumblings  of  the  Cholos  or 
even  the  growing  sense  of  despondency  in 
their  own  hearts.  So,  in  the  seventh  month, 
they  came  upon  the  parched  land. 

It  was  a  bleak  and  cruel  plateau,  with 
soil  so  arid  and  rocky  that  no  green  thing 
would  grow  on  it.  Upon  its  harsh  surface 
the  tropic  sun  beat  down  in  an  unrelenting 
frenzy.  The  heat  danced  over  it.  The 
shrill  light  struck  upward  and  hurt  the 
eyes.  On  the  edge  of  this  monstrous  plain 
the  Indians  rebelled,  and  even  Peters 
hesitated.  He  stared  across  this  stove-top 
of  a  plateau  to  where  vermilion-flanked 
peaks  lifted  above  the  heat  shimmer,  and 
he  asked  if  it  was  worth  while  going  on. 
Could  they  expect  to  find  anything  in  a 
hell  like  this  ? 

Even  Wayland,  intimidated  by  the 
unspeakable  heat  and  barrenness  of  the 
spot,  had  his  moment  of  hesitation.  The 
way  before  them  looked  infinitely  dangerous. 
Before  they  were  half  across  they  might  all 
be  dead  from  thirst.  Even  if  they  got 
across,  it  might  again  lead  to  nothing. 
Sick  in  spirit,  he  hesitated ;  but  the  face  of 
Eleanor  came  to  him,  and  he  said  :  "  We'll 
go  on.  It  is  in  just  such  unlikely  places 
as  this  that  things  are  found." 

The  Cholos  refused  to  go,  point-blank. 
Neither  pleading  nor  threats  would  move 
them.  They  were  sick  of  labour  and 
journeying ;  they  read  death  into  the 
plateau  before  them.  They  sat  down, 
grunted,  refused  to  stir.  Wayland  was 
furious  to  the  point  of  killing,  but  it  was 
not  his  fury,  but  Amata  that  won  them. 
She  said  scornfully  to  the  Indians — 

"  Go  back,  then,  if  you  are  faint-hearted. 
All  of  you  go.  I  hope  you  will  find  your 
way.  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  drive  off 
those  pig-cannibals  without  the  white  men's 
fire-sticks.  Go  !  Gaulterio  and  I,  Amata, 
travel  forward  with  the  white  men." 

The   Indians  came.     The  terror   behind 
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them  was  worse  than  the  terror  of  the 
plateau.  Sullenly  they  marched  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  across  a  land  that  threw 
off  the  dead  heat  of  centuries  of  sun. 

For  three  days  they  fought  their  way 
across  the  plateau,  only  terror  of  death 
by  thirst  keeping  them  on  their  feet  after 
the  second.  There  was  no  incident  save  con- 
tinuous torture,  though,  on  the  third  day, 
Peters  did  stop  and 
point  to  a  butt,  and,^ 
licking  his  cracking* 
lips,  croaked — ■ 

"  Blue  earth  ^  " 

Wayland  saw  a 
queer  strata  out- 
crop on  the  harsh 
sides  of  the  cliff- 
wall. 

"  Blue  enough," 
he  answered 
huskily  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was 
startlingly  so 
amid  the  bright 
red  of  the  rocks. 
"  What  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing, 
I  suppose,"  said 
Peters.  "  Seen  blue 
earth  like  that 
at  Kimberley. 
That's  in  Africa, 
you  know."  They 
stared  a  little  at 
the  blue  earth, 
and  then  stumbled 
on.  It  meant 
nothing  to  them. 

Late  that  day, 
as  they  were  about 
to  camp,  the  llamas 
smelt  water,  and 
went  ahead  despite 
the  whips.  The 
Indians  let  them 
go  in  the  end, 
and  hurried  after 
on  flayed  feet.  In 
an  hour  the  ground 
dipped  in  the  dark- 
ness, and.  they 
slithered   and 

scrambled  down  a  dangerous  slope. 
Presently  trees  bulked  over  them,  and 
hanging  vines  swished  and  tore  at  them  as 
they  hurried  through.  Then  the  llamas 
were  grunting  as  their  long  necks  went 
down  into  running  water. 


Morning  discovered  to  them  a  clear,  swift 
mountain  stream.  Across  this  stream  the 
jungle  was  dense,  a  thick  tangle  of  silent 
green  bush  crammed  between  the  water 
and  tremendous  and  aweing  cliffs — steep 
vermilion  cliffs  standing  up  like  a  wall 
edging  the  end  of  the  world,  curious  cliffs, 
mute  and  mystical,  with,  as  Peters  pointed 
out,    plenty   of   this   blue   ground   striking 


'  The  great  speir  sprang  from 


bis  baud.     It  missed  the  girl  by  a  frictiou  and  buried  its 

of  slugs  into  the  bow 

across  in  a  tilted  stratum.  As  they  looked, 
Amata  cried  :    ''  Man  up  there  !  " 

Gualterio,  peering  with  his  wonderful 
Indian  eyes,  said  :  "  Two  men,  three — 
most  strange  men." 

"  Where  ?  "  barked  Peters,  and  he  and 
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Wayland  strove  to  follow  Amata's  pointing 
finger. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Wayland.  "  Can't  see 
anything.  But,  by  James,  what's  that 
glittering  ?  " 

"  Spears,"  said  Amata. 

"  No — too  bright  for  metal,  even  in  this 
sun,"  said  Wayland. 

"Spears,"  said  Gualterio.  "Truly  it  is 
spears." 

"  But  can  you  see  any  men,  Harry  ?  " 


head  in  a  skin  of  water.     Wayland  heaved  himself  up,  sighted,  and  fired  a  barrel  full 
of  the  oncoming  canoe." 

demanded  Peters  irritably.  "  No,  nor  can 
I      I  don't  believe  there  are  any." 

"  Mens  gone  now,"  chanted  Gualterio. 

"  I  certainly  saw  something  shine,  or, 
rather,  glitter  as  the  sun  touched  it,"  said 
Wayland. 


"  The  sun  on  a  wet  leaf,"  said  Peters, 
"  or  on  some  boss  of  crystal  in  those  blame 
cliffs.  There  are  no  human  critters  here. 
This  is  a  country  of  the  dead." 

Peters  was  right.  It  was  a  land  stagnant, 
empty.  A  curious  thick  silence,  the  quiet 
of  the  tomb,  seemed  to  weigh  down  on 
them.  Wayland  shivered  in  the  heat.  He 
saw  that  the  Indians  were  glancing  about 
quickly,  nervously  ;  one  was  fingering  his 
rosary.     Peters  laughed  harshly. 

"  Whatever  the 
country  is,  that 
stream  looks  like 
gold,"  he  said.  And 
it  did.  It  was  not 
a  jungle  stream, 
with  the  trees  stand- 
ing right  up  out  of 
the  water,  but  one 
whose  wide,  stony 
banks  spoke  of 
flooding  in  the  rainy 
season.  It  certainly 
looked  like  gold. 
Panning  it  later, 
they  found  "  placer  " 
— not  much,  but 
enough  to  beget 
hope. 

They  worked  up 
towards  its  head- 
water. In  less  than 
a  week  they  came  up 
with  the  gap  in  the 
high  vermilion  cliffs. 
It  was  at  a  place 
where  the  great  bluffs 
across  a  stream, 
always  unfordable, 
came  close  to  the 
water.  Here  they 
saw  a  vast  gash,  like 
a  knife -hack,  split- 
ting the  bluffs  from 
sky  to  earth.  Then, 
round  a  bend,  they 
saw  a  side  -  stream 
striking  south.  It 
could  only  come 
through  the  gash. 

They  stopped  and 
stared,  and  discussed 
what  they  should  do,  and  stared  again  ; 
and  as  they  looked,  high  up  on  the  rampart 
of  the  cliS  the  glittering  star-points  of  light 
blazed  in  the  sun  again. 

"  Yes,    I   see   them,"    Peters    admitted. 
"  Not  the  men,  because  my  eyes  ain't  Indian, 
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but  the  light.  Spear-heads  I  suppose  they 
are,  though  the  Indians  do  use  bone,  as  a 
rule.  Though,  I  don't  know,  I  seen  some 
queer  arrows  and  spears  from  Easter 
Island,  an'  they  were  tipped  with  obsidian. 
Wonder  who  and  what  they  are  ?  'Nother 
o'  that  man-eatin'  lot.  Hope  not ;  we  ain't 
got  too  much  powder  left." 

''  Look  1  "  said  Amata,  and  as  her  finger 
sketched  over  the  head  of  the  bluff  above 
the  gash,  Wayland's  body  thrilled.  Cresting 
the  cliff  was  the  unmistakable  outline  of  a 
giant  fortress.  There  was  no  question  of 
its  nature.  Both  Wayland  and  Peters  had 
looked  upon  buildings  such  as  this  before. 
As  they  saw  it  rising,  terrace  upon  terrace 
in  gigantic  steps,  they  knew  that  it  had  . 
been  fashioned  by  the  same  hands  that  had 
reared  the  mysterious,  ancient,  and  colossal 
buildings  at  Cuzo  and  Pissac  and  at  Ollantay- 
tampu  on  the  civilised  Pacific  belt  of  South 
America. 

And  as  they  stared,  there  came  from  the 
terraces  those  singular  blazes  of  star-ray 
reflection.  .  .  . 

"  Heavens  !  "  breathed  Wayland.  "  It 
is  the  hidden  home  of  the  Incas.  The  race 
still  survives  there — and  there,  too,  must 
be  its  treasure." 

•  There  was  no  doubt  about  it  in  their 
minds.  At  last  they  had  found  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  Incas.  Beyond  those  bluffs  was 
a  land  that  was  as  the  Inca  land  had  been 
when  the  Spaniards  first  came  to  Peru. 
These  high  vermilion  cliffs  were  its  fortress 
walls,  this  winding  stream  that  entered 
through  the  gap  was  its  water-gate — 
perhaps  its  only  gate.  They  had  made  a 
tremendous,  a  terrific  discovery.  They  had 
solved  the  mystery  of  a  continent.  They 
had,  more'  than  anything  else,  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  vanished  Inca  treasure. 

All  night  they  talked  of  how  they  were 
to  get  into  the  land  beyond  the  bluffs,  for, 
of  course,  they  were  determined  to  gain  an 
entrance,  to  see  all  that  there  was  to  see, 
and  to  get  all  that  there  was  to  get.  With 
riches  in  their  grasp,  they  did  not  mean  to 
turn  back,  even  though  Amata  and  Gual- 
terio  were  against  it,  and  prophesied  death. 

"  No,"  said  Wayland,  "  we're  going  in  as 
friends.  Even  the  gold — we'll  try  and  barter 
for  it." 

"They  will  not  be  friends,"  said  Amata. 
"  If  they  are  the  old  people,  they  will 
remember  what  happened  when  the  white 
man  came  before.  It  will  have  been  handed 
down  to  them.  They  will  fear  and  hate  the 
whites." 


"Well,  then,  we'll  have  to  shoot," 
snapped  Peters  truculently.  "  We're  here, 
an'  we're  not  going  to  be  put  off  after  all 
we've  gone  through." 

"  Yes,  we'll  shoot,  because  the  noise  of 
the  shooting  will  make  them  afraid.  It  will 
be  a  new  terror  to  them,"  said  Wayland. 

"  No,"  said  Amata,  "  they  will  know  of 
that  noise.  Word  of  it  will  have  been  handed 
down  ;  they  will  be  ready  for  that  from  the 
white  man." 

"  To  be  told  of  noises  and  to  hear  'em  are 
different  things,"  laughed  Peters.  "  They'll 
run  like  rabbits  directly  the  row  begins." 

IV. 

Peters  swam  the  stream  next  day,  and  by 
means  of  liana  cables  they  managed  to  get 
everything,  even  the  remaining  llamas, 
across.  They  followed  the  side-stream, 
working  towards  the  bluff— easy  going,  for 
there  seemed  to  be  an  old  track.  They  went 
undisturbed.  About  them  the  jungle  was 
impressively,  awfully  quiet — too  quiet. 
Wayland  had  the  feeling  that  the  secret 
green  silences  were  full  of  watching  eyes. 
He  could  almost  feel  presences  about  them, 
menacing,  ready  to  spring.  His  nerves  were 
on  edge,  his  flesh  crawled  under  the  threat 
of  that  deep,  thick  hush.  Only  the  thought 
of  Eleanor  kept  him  going. 

Then  abruptly  in  their  path  they  came 
upon  the  strange  wharf  and  the  stranger 
pillar. 

The  wharf  was  wide  and  made  of  stone, 
the  curious  huge  stones  morticed  together 
without  cement,  as  are  all  the  walls  of  the 
Incas.  There  was  a  low  stone  house — its 
palm-thatch  gone  and  its  pylon-like  door 
sagging — near  the  water  edge,  and,  strangest 
sight  of  all,  secured  to  ring-bolts  in  the  solid 
stone  and  rocking  gently  in  the  stream,  were 
several  barbarically-carved  and  brightly- 
painted  canoes — good  canoes,  and  empty. 

The  sight  was  ominous.  The  pillar  in  the 
middle  of  the  wharf  made  them  more 
ominous. 

It  was  covered  with  beautiful  and  intricate 
carvings  that  were  obviously  Inca.  At  the 
top  was  the  figure  of  a  fierce  god  holding  a 
club  and  a  sling,  which  Wayland  knew  to 
be  Catequil,  the  Inca  "  Lord  of  Terror." 
Beneath  the  god  were  three  words  carved, 
and  they  were  Spanish.    They  ran — 

Stop 
Death 
Go  Back 

The  pillar  was  a  threat  and  a  warning.   The 
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Indians  drew  together,   muttering.      Gual- 
terio  said — 

'  "  You  see,  they  remember.  Tli^ey  will 
never  allow  the  white  men  to  come  among 
them  again." 

*'  That's  the  reason  why  weVe  got  to  go 
on.  There's  no  doubt  about  it,  this  is  the 
hiding-place  of  the  treasure,"  said  Peters 
harshly. 

Amata  said  nothing ;  she  looked  at 
Wayland.  Wayland  stared  at  the  pillar, 
and  looked  round  at  the  dark,  silent,  and 
watchful  jungle.  He  shuddered,  and  thought 
of  Eleanor,  and  the  fortune  and  success  that 
seemed  within  his  grasp.    He  said — 

"  We  go  on.  But  we  must  be  careful.  I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do — we'll  go  on  in  those 
canoes.  Isn't  that  the  trick,  Peters  ?  We'll 
keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and,  with 
our  baggage  piled  up  along  the  sides,  they'll 
probably  not  be  able  to  hurt  us."  He  turned 
to  the  Cholos  and  ordered  them  to  load  the 
strange  canoes. 

The  first  baggage  was  being  got  on  board 
when  something  sang  through  the  air.  A 
spark  of  light  seemed  to  flash  like  a  meteor 
through  the  sunlight,  and  something  rapped 
on  to  the  stone  between  Way  land's  feet.  It 
glanced  off  and  buried  itself  in  a  packagj. 
Wayland  pulled  it  loose.  It  was  a  six-foot 
arrow.  It  had  acid-green  feathers  on  the 
haft,  and  the  thin  shaft  was  decorated  with 
Vfive—  gold  wire,  pure  gold.  They  looked 
into  the  bush  whence  it  had  come.  There 
was  not  a  sign.  The  woods  were  dead 
— not  a  leaf  stirred  in  that  airless  place,  and 
there  Were  no  animal  movements — and  yet 
the  arrow  had  leapt  out  at  them. 

''  It's  stone,"  said  Wayland,  examining- 
the  polished  tip.  *"  Hard  stone,  too,  for 
the  wharf  hasn't  even  chipped  it.  But 
it's  not  the  obsidian  of  your  Easter 
Islanders,  Peters — some  sort  of  crystal, 
rather."  He  snapped  the  point  off  the  reedy 
shaft  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
turned  to  drive  the  frightened  Cholos  back 
to  the  work  of  loading  the  canoes.  As  he 
did  so,  another  arrow  skimmed  through 
the  air  and  passed  through  his  coat  under 
his  left  arm.  It  was  a  brilliant  piece  of 
marksmanship,  meant  to  warn,  not  hurt. 

Wayland  frowned,  checked  Peters,  who 
was  dropping  extra  bullets  down  his  gun- 
barrel,  and  strode  towards  the  forest  with 
his  hand  up  in  the  age-old  gesture  of  peace. 
At  his  third  step  two  arrows  came.  One 
snapped  into  his  rifle-butt  and  broke  off  as 
he  jerked  it  back  in  fright,  the  other  passed 
clean    through    the    ragged    sleeve    of    his 


up-flung  arm.  He  stopped  dead.  He  knew 
what  this  meant.  If  he  took  another  step 
forward,  they  would  cease  from  warning 
him.    They  would  kill  him. 

Peters,  the  militant,  fired.  He  saw  it 
was  to  be  war,  or  retreat,  and  he  was  in- 
cHned  to  war.  He  had  watched  the  flight  of 
the  arrow,  and  shot  at  that  part  of  the 
jungle  from  which  it  came.  Wayland  fired, 
too,  and  Gualterio  and  Amata.  The  thick 
silence  was  shattered  by  the  appalling  clap 
of  noise,  and,  as  Wayland  hoped,  the  hidden 
enemies  were  frightened.  A  few  arrows,  a 
few  round  throwing-stones  came  flickering 
at  them,  but  the  aiming  had,  luckily,  lost 
its  deadly  accuracy — ^they  were  not  hit. 

They  fell  back  to  the  cover  of  the  stone 
house,  and  Wayland  urged  the  Indians  to 
load  the  canoes  with  greater  speed.  Not 
that  the  Cholos  needed  spurring  ;  the  flight 
of  arrows  from  the  silent  woods  had  filled 
them  with  the  desire  for  getting  away  from 
this  place  as  quickly  as  possible.  They 
rushed  at  the  huddle  of  llamas  under  the 
stone  house,  and  with  whip  and  voice 
began  to  drive  them  towards  the  water 
edge. 

They  were  half-way  across  when  a  flight 
of  arrows  came  singing  through  the  air. 
One  of  the  beasts  went  down  at  once, 
another  was  transfixed  through  the  throat, 
and  bolted  with  a  scream  straight  for  the 
water.  It  plunged  in  and  was  swept  out  of 
sight  at  once  by  the  swift  current.  The  last 
animal  walked  calmly  to  the  edge  of  the 
quay,  with  four  arrows  sticking  gaily  out 
of  its  packs.  The  Indian  with  it  grabbed 
and  lifted  these  packages  ofl,  and  with  a 
single  wild  gesture  flung  them  into  the  canoe, 
as  he  stood  up  an  arrow  went  straight 
through  his  chest,  and  he  lurched  and  fell 
dead. 

Peteis,  Wayland,  Amata,  and  the  Indians 
were  firing  venomously  into  the  bush.  And 
the  bush  itself  broke  silence.  From  it  came 
wild  yells,  and  the  calling  of  great  war 
horns,  and  the  throbbing  of  tree-drums. 
The  bright-tipped  arrows  and  the  round 
throwing-stones  swished  down  on  them, 
dropping  shots  that  cleared  the  stone  house 
and  fell  among  them.  A  Cholo  screamed 
and  ran,  plucking  at  a  great  arrow  that 
stood  up  in  his  right  shoulder.  As  he  broke 
clear  of  the  house  and  the  smoke,  five  arrows 
seemed  to  snap  into  him  at  once,  and  he 
went  down.  On  the  stones  of  the  Inca  quay 
another  Cholo  lay  quiet  with  an  arrow 
through  his  skull. 

*'  We've   got   to   get   to   the   canoes,    or 
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we're  done  !  "  Wayland  vshouted.  ''  Use 
the  packg  as  shields." 

They  all  rushed  towards  the  canoes. 
Wayland  felt  arrow  after  arrow  snap  into 
the  pack  he  held  between  himself  and  the 
jungle,  and  when  he  was  almost  at  the 
water  edge,  another  tore  clean  through  his 
calf.  He  went  down,  and  felt  he  was  doomed 
to  be  killed  ;  but  the  girl  Amata  stretched 
out  her  strong  arms  from  a  canoe  and  pulled 
both  him  and  the  pack  he  carried  aboard. 

The  noises  from  the  inhuman  woods  were 
liorrible.  Strange  chantings  rose  up  with 
the  drummings  and  the  calling  of  horns,  but 
no  man  showed,  and  the  arrows  and  stones 
poured  out  in  a  ceaseless,  silent  rain.  Peters 
was  having  trouble  with  his  canoe.  Two  of 
the  four  Cholos  with  him  had  been  killed  and 
had  fouled  the  painter.  Peters  was  working 
to  free  it,  and  Wayland  had  risen,  despite 
his  wounded  leg,  to  go  to  his  aid,  when 
Amata  called  out,  pointed  up-stream,  fired. 

Wayland  looked.  Coming  down  on  them 
was  a  fleet  of  canoes.  In  the  canoes  were 
amazingly  painted  and  befeathered  savages, 
who  shouted  as  they  paddled.  In  the 
leading  canoe  stood  an  almost  monstrous 
figure,  a  tall  man  wearing  on  his  breast  a 
sun-disc  of  gold,  and  on  his  head  a  barbaric 
helmet  of  feathers,  green  and  scarlet,  and 
over  his  face  an  amazing,  painted  mask 
whose  pointed  features  gave  him  an  air  of 
uncanny  and  devilish  ferocity.  In  his  hand 
was  a  great  spear  with  a  shining  tip,  on  his 
back  was  a  gigantic  bow,  and  at  his  hip  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows  with  glittering  points. 
As  Amata  fired,  he  uttered  a  yell,  and  the 
great  spear  sprang  from  his  hand.  It  missed 
the  girl  by  a  fraction  and  buried  its  head  in 
a  skin  of  water.  Wayland  heaved  himself 
up,  sighted,  and  fired  a  barrel  full  of  slugs 
into  the  bow  of  the  oncoming  canoe.  He  saw 
it  shatter  and  the  canoe  fill,  and  the  big  man 
writhing  in  agony  as  he  fell.  He  saw  the 
other  canoes  check  in  fear,  saw,  as  if  in  a 
dream,  the  silent  woods  break  into  wild, 
inad  life,  as  savages,  feathered  and  painted 
like  strange  beasts,  poured  out  to  attack 
Peters,  and  then  he  himself  went  into  black- 
ness as  a  throwing-stone  struck  his  head 
with  a  blazing  and  terrible  crash. 

V. 

Hours  after  he  came  out  trom  sheer  black- 
ness into  a  vague  dream-world.  He  was 
full  of  pain  and  incapable  of  thought.  All 
he  knew  was  that  he  was  on  his  back  in  a 
canoe,  that  it  was  rocking  gently  on  a  swift 
current,  and  that  Amata,  the  Cholo  girl, 


sat  stoically  guiding  the  craft  now  and  then 
with  a  twist  of  the  steering-paddle.  His 
mind  said  "  We've  escaped,"  and  slid  off 
into  darkness  once  more. 

Later — was  it  days  later  ? — he  found 
himself  on  a  river-bank,  with  Amata  dressing 
his  wounds  with  cool  leaves,  and  Gualterio 
squatting  over  a  cooking  fire.  He  realised 
they  were  alone.  Peters  and  the  rest  had 
vanished.  He  was  too  full  of  fever  and 
sickness  to  care  much  about  anything. 
Amata  did  say  sojnething  about  Peters  and 
the  others  being  overwhelmed  in  the  rush 
of  the  strange  savages,  of  the  way  she  had 
cut  the  rope  that  held  the  canoe  to  the 
quay,  of  the  swift  current  that  had  carried 
them  clear  of  danger,  of  a  journey  with 
many  ardours  and  portages  round  rapids; 
but  he  heard  all  this  as  in  a  dream,  and 
he  slipped  away  into  unconsciousness  before 
the  girl  had  finished  speaking. 

He  was  semi-comatose  through  all  the 
journey.  He  did  not  know  that  he,  and  those 
with  him,  were  performing  wonders,  and 
that  they  were  probably  the  first  since  the 
Spaniards  to  navigate  an  unmapped  chain 
of  rivers  between  the  Andes  and  the  Amazon. 
He  was  even  delirious  when  Amata  came 
up  with  and  put  him  aboard  a  tramp,  and  did 
not  witness  the  stoic  sacrifice  of  the  devoted 
girl  as  she  left  him  and  his  baggage  in 
charge  of  white  men.  What  her  emotions 
were,  not  even  the  master  of  the  tramp 
knew.  With  one  long  look  she  left  Wayland 
and  went  over  the  side  into  her  canoe. 

At  Para  Wayland's  wits  had  returned, 
but  his  body  was  enfeebled  from  wounds 
and  hardship.  He  fell  in  with  the  command 
of  the  doctor  who  came  aboard  and  saw 
him,  and  sailed  home  in  the  tramp.  He  was 
at  that  time  still  too  ill  to  be  depressed, 
but  he  mended  physically  with  the  good 
sea  breezes  and  the  human  food,  and,  as 
his  body  mended,  his  mind  became  more 
sick. 

He  was  thinking  of  Eleanor,  and  was 
conscious  of  his  failure.  His  dreams  had 
proved  false.  All  his  brave  plans  had  fallen 
into  ruin,  and  all  his  trials  and  hardships 
had  proved  fruitless.  He  could  not  marry 
Eleanor.  He  had  done  more  than  fail.  He 
was  returning,  not  merely  without  fortune, 
but  without  even  the  little  money  he  had 
once  possessed.  Apart  from  the  few  traps 
Amata  had  put  on  board,  he  was  penniless 
-:-:penniless,  sick,  broken  and  hopeless. 
There  were  times  when  he  thought  that  the 
only  thin^  for  him  to  do  was  to  throw  him- 
self overboard.     ; 
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It  was  even  painful  to  him  when  Eleanor 
failed  to  realise  the  hopelessness  of  his 
'position.  She  had  met  him  on  the  quay, 
with  the  others,  and  she  had  greeted  him 
in  her  old  fine,  clear,  comradely  way,  as 
though  nothing  were  amiss,  as  though  he 
were  not  ruined  and  a  wreck  of  a  man  into 
the  bargain.  He  felt  he  must  make  her 
realise  the  ugly  truth. 

"  I've  failed,  Eleanor,"  he  told  her. 

"  Don't  worry,  Harry,"  she  answered, 
and  she  slipped  her  hand  along  liis  arm, 
letting  it  nestle  in  his. 

"  But— but,  Eleanor,  don't  you  see  what 
it  means  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  that  it  means  nothing  to 
me  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  a  penny.  I  can't — can't  do 
anything  now,  either,"  he  persisted. 

"  You  will  presently,"  she  smiled  at  him. 
She  caught  his  hand  to  her  lips,  kissed  it. 
"  Get  well  quick,  Harry,"  she  whispered. 
'"  I've  been  waiting  so  long." 

*'  But, Eleanor,  Eleanor,"  he  cried  in  pain, 
*'  don't  you  understand  ?  I'm  not  merely 
a  sick  man,  a  useless  man — I'm  penniless, 
ruined  !  I  spent  all  I  had  on  that  mad 
venture.  I  went  after  a  fortune,  and  lost 
everything." 

"  Do  I  care  ?  "  she  smiled.  '"  Do  you  think 
I  am  really  the  sort  that  cares  about  that  1  " 
She  lifted  her  head  splendidly,  gloriously, 
and  they  were  in  each  other's  arms.  "  What 
do  I  care  ?  "  she  whispered  again.  "  What  do 
I  care  ?    It's  you — you  only  I  want  !  " 

It  was  a  marvellous  thing  to  be  loved  like 
that,  and  yet  Wayland  could  not  blink  at 
the  truths  that  she  ignored.  He  had  no 
right  to  her  love.  He  was  penniless.  Not 
merely  had  he  failed  to  make  a  fortune  for 
her,  but  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  position 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  provide  the 
meanest  home.  She  might  blind  herself  to 
hard  facts,  but  he  could  not,  and  others 
could  not. 

Her  father,  a  hard-headed  business  man 
for  all  his  kindness,  was  one  of  these.  When 
Wayland  was  a  little  stronger,  he  discussed 
the  matter  practically.  He  asked  the  young 
man  what  he  hoped  to  do,  what  were  his 
prospects. 

*'  What  can  I  do  ?  "  Wayland  asked 
bitterly.  "All  I  have  in  "the  world  is  the 
stuff  I  brought  off  the  tramp.  Nothing  of 
value  in  that.  I  didn't  even  get  away  with 
enough  curios  to  make  the  selling  of  them 
worth  while.  That  spear-head  there  and  a 
few  arrow-heads  are  all  I  have,  and  I  only 
got  them  because  they  stuck  in  the  packs. 


If  I'd  got  hold  of  the  sun-disc — that  was 
gold,  I'm  sure — and  the  feather  helmet  of 
that  fellow  I  told  you  of,  and  some  of  the 
other  trinkets,  I  might  have  made  a  deal 
that  w^ould  help  me  along.    As  it  is " 

"As  it  is,  I  rather  wanted  those  arrow- 
heads to  make  into  a  necklet,"  laughed 
Eleanor.  "  What  jewel  is  it  they  used, 
Harry  ?  " 

"  Jewel !  "  he  laughed.  "  I  wish  it  was 
a  jewel.  Just  fancy  being  attacked  by  a 
fortune  !  I  think  it  is  a  sort  of  crystal.  The 
savages  of  Easter  Island  used  obsidian  to 
tip  their  spears  and  arrows,  you  know,  and 
these  Inca  people  seem  to  have  the  same 
idea  ;   it  is  some  hard,  clear  crystal.  ..." 

"  Pretty  hard,  too,"  said  Eleanor's  father, 
who  had  taken  the  spear-head  to  the  window. 
''  This  cuts  glass  like  a  diamond."  He 
suddenly  stopped  and  stared  at  Wayland, 
his  eyes  opened  wide,  and  he  said  again  : 
"  Like  a  diamond — by  Heavens  !  " 

"  Perhaps  they  are  diamonds  !  "  cried 
Eleanor.  "  How  wonderful  that  would  be  !  " 

"  Too  wonderful  to  be  true,"  said  Way- 
land,  grinning  wryly.  "  I'm  afraid  it's  only 
a  sort  of  crystal." 

"  So's  a  diamond,"  said  Eleanor's  father 
sharply.  "  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  and 
Peters  saw  a  lot  of  blue  earth  ?  You  did,  by 
Heavens  !  And  you  said  Peters  had  seen 
it  at  Kimberley,  Africa,  too.  Saints  in 
heaven,  don't  you  see,  Harry  ?  Diamonds 
come  from  Kimberley.  Blue  earth,  that's 
the  usual  diamond  '  chimney,'  as  they  call 
it.  And — and  don't  they  find  diamonds  in 
South  America,  man  ?  " 

''  Yes,  in  Brazil,  in  the  Minas  Gera^s  dis- 
trict." Wayland  started  to  his  feet  in  excite- 
ment. "  Heavens  !  "  he  cried.  "  Have  we 
been  hypnotised  by  the  thought  of  gold  and 
overlooked — diamonds  ?  Diamonds  !  Why 
not  ?  The  Incas  never  had  cutting  metals, 
and  for  spears  and  arrows  they  would 
want  something  hard  and  penetrating — 
diamonds  !"  He  sprang  to  his  collection  of 
arrow-heads.  He  swept  them  together,  he 
caught  Eleanor's  father's  arm.  "  Come  on," 
he  shouted,  "we  must  find  an  expert — in 
diamonds  !  " 

In  three  days  they  were  all  listening  with 
amazement  as  a  diamond  expert  talked  to 
them. 

"  They  are  all  wonderful  stones,"  this 
man  said,  *"  but  the  spear-head  is  an 
amazing  diamond.  It  is  over  eight  hundred 
carats,  though  from  the  way  it  has  been 
ground  to  a  point— and  how  those  fellows 
managed  it  I  don't  know  ;    but  we  don't 
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know  how  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  cut 
portraits  into  jewels— and  notched  it  for 
binding  on  the  shaft  will  mean  a  lot  of  waste 
in  cutting.  Still,  it  is  wonderful,  and  com- 
pares remarkably  with  the '  Orloif '  diamond, 
and  the  '  Orloff '  is  valued  at  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  The  arrow- 
heads range  from  a  hundred  carats  down- 
ward, but  they  are  all  fine  stones,  and  each 
is  worth  anything  up  to  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Roughly,  this  collection  of  stones 
you  have  placed  before  me  is  worth  well 
over  half  a  million  pounds  sterling." 

Eleanor's  father,  who  had  been  listening, 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  "  It's 
tremendous  !  "  he  cried.  "  Those  beggars 
shot  a  fortune  at  you  to  keep  you  away  from 
their  treasure." 

''  And  I  carried  it  about  as  junk  !  "  cried 
Wayland.  "  Why,  I  gave  one  arrow-head 
to  the  captain  of  the  tram^  as  a  curio!    I 


must  write  to  him  and  tell  him  what  it'i^ 
worth.    He  was  a  brick,  that  chap." 

It  took  them  time  to  realise  the  miracle. 
It  took  them  time  to  appreciate  that  this 
failure  of  Wayland's  had  made  him  a  rich 
man — that  is,  Wayland  and  Eleanor's  father 
were  this  way.  Eleanor  showed  no  change. 
That  astonishing  girl  was  the  same  as 
ever,  always  splendidly  and  truly  the  same. 
Wayland  tried  to  impress  her  with  the 
wonder  of  their  good  fortune.  She  merely 
smiled,  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said — 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  I  always  knew 
what  you  were.    I  always  believed  in  you." 

Wayland  stared  at  her,  surprised.  Then 
he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  mouth. 
He  felt  that  he  was  only  just  beginning  to 
discover  another  hidden  treasure,  and  that 
its  riches  had  always  been  his,  whether 
he  failed  or  succeeded. 


THIS   DAY  THAT   SO   SOON   GOES. 

'T^HIS  day  that  so  soon  goes,  should  it  discover 
*       A  duty  sterner  than  the  morning's  vow, 
I'll  bid  my  heart  recount  its  courage  over 

And  in  contentment  malce  new  promise  now. 

These  darlcened  slcies  shall  hide  the  Summer's  glory, 
Sounds  that  are  drear  Spring's  variegated  rhyme, 

And  each  grim  silence  palpitate  with  story 
That  for  enchantment  waits  the  teller's  time. 


This  spare  scarped  hour  shall  hold  the  year'5  completeness, 

Each  bitten  briar  whisper  of  the  &  ose ; 
So  shall  I  pluck  a  flower  of  Summer  svt^eetness 

From  out  this  arid  day  that  so  soon  goes. 

AONES  QROZIER  HERBERTSON. 


MOTHER    GANDER 

By   BERTRAM    LEIGH 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    CAMPBELL 


CHIPPERFIELD  was  wont  to  buy  his 
evening  paper  from  a  little  old 
woman  who  took  her  stand  at  the 
street  corner  nearest  his  office  every  after- 
noon close  on  a  quarter  to  four.  Sometimes 
he  bought  it  when  he  went  out  for  a  cup  of 
tea,  but  if,  as  was  not  infrequent,  he  was 
too  rushed  with  work  to  allow  himself  that 
small  luxury,  he  bought  it  when  he  left 
business  at  six  o'clock  ;  and  often  it  hap- 
pened that  he  would  buy  two  papers  from 
her  on  the  same  day,  one  at  tea-time  and 
the  other  later. 

Everybody  whose  daily  toil  took  him  to 
that  particular  locality  in  the  City  knew  her 
as  one  of  its  features,  almost  as  one  of  its 
fixtures,  so  much  so  that  a  certain  whimsical 
estate  agent  had  been  heard  arguing  with  a 
colleague  as  to  whether,  should  the  ground 
rents  of  that  quarter  change  hands,  she 
would  have  to  be  included  in  the  deal.  Not 
only  did  everybody  know  her,  but  she  knew 
everybody  and  everybody's  business  ;  more- 
over, she  was  everybody's  familiar,  a  sort 
of  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  all  and 
sundry  upon  the  accidental,  and  even  upon 
the  more  permanent,  amenities  of  life.  And 
everybody  called  her  Mother  Gander.  The 
origin  of  that  appellation,  as  well  as  the 
reason  underlying  whatever  its  origin 
might  have  been,  was  as  mythical  and  seemed 
as  much  a  part  of  the  innate  tradition 
of  humankind  as  the  origin  of  the  term 
Mother  Goose  itself.  Everybody  felt  that 
Mother  Gander  had  come  from  the  land  of 
fable,  though,  with  the  wilfulness  of  the 
genuine  immortal,  she  had  donned  draggled 
vesture  and  her  breath  smelt  of  gin. 

One  evening — and  all  his  life  he  remem- 
bered it  was  a  Tuesday — Chipperfield  missed 
her  in  the  accustomed  place,  and  had  to  buy 
his  paper  from  a  raucous  rival  who  had  his 
pitch  near  by. 

"  Poor  ole  Ma  Gander  !  "  mumbled  that 
individual,  as  the  transaction  was  being 
effected. 

Why,    what's    the    matter    with    her  ? 
Nothing  serious.  I  hope  ?  " 


"  Poor  ole  soul !  Coming  across  the  road 
there,  she  was,  when  one  o'  them  motors 
come  by  and  bowled  'er  over  clean.  Broke 
'er  leg,  they  do  say.  Ambulance  just  been 
and  took  'er  to  St.  Mark's  'Ospital." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  I  am  sorry.  Poor  old 
Mother  Gander  !  "  exclaimed  Chipperfield. 
Then  abruptly  he  turned  away.  Why 
could  he  not  trust  himself  to  speak  ?  What 
was  Mother  Gander  to  him,  or  he  to  Moth3r 
Gander,  that  he  should  feel  inclined  to  weep 
for  her  ?  The  logical  associativeness  of  the 
Shakespearian  tag  restored  him  to  a  more 
detached  attitude,  and  he  wondered  at 
himself  as  he  stood  among  the  usual  evening 
crowd  and  waited  for  his  omnibus.  Soon 
his  mind  began  to  dwell  pleasantly  upon 
what  was  before  him — a  quiet  dinner  with 
his  fiancee  and  her  people,  and  a  dance  to 
which  he  was  accompanying  them  later. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  subconscious  amaze- 
ment that,  when  the  omnibus  came  along, 
instead  of  boarding  it,  he  stepped  aside 
from  the  crush,  turned  away,  and  walked 
quickly  to  the  great  hospital  whither,  as 
he  had  learned,  Mother  Gander  had  been 
taken. 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  see  her.  Her  leg  had  been  set, 
and  she  had  been  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  She  was  quite  overwhelmed  at 
having  a  visitor,  and  the  tears  coursed  down 
her  old  cheeks  as  Chipperfield  took  her  hard, 
dry  hand  in  his  and  asked  her  how  she  felt. 

"  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  real  kindness, 
Mr.  Chipperfield,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so  without 
offence." 

Despite  a  voice  coarsened  by  gin,  despite 
the  interpolated  word  of  respect,  Chipper- 
field was  made  aware,  by  some  subtle  sense, 
that  Mother  Gander  had  drifted  to  her 
present  position,  or  lack  of  position,  from 
a  higher  sphere,  a  sphere  of  obvious  gentility. 
Why  had  he  never  apprehended  that 
before  ?  What  strange  tricks  environment 
can  work  !  Selling  papers,  she  had  seemed 
a  paper  vendor  native  to  the  trade  ;  here 
in  hospital,  in  a  clean  and  civilised  bed,  she 
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seemed  half  a  lady.  Her  voice,  too,  some- 
how seemed  different.  But  then  she  was 
saying  such  different  things  to  her  usual 
sharp  comment  upon  the  affairs  of  the  day 
with  which,  as  a  pertinent  and  pertinacious 
humorist,  she  always  regaled  her  clients — 
comment  which  was  part  of  her  person- 
ality, so  he  had  used  to  think,  but  which 
he  now  began  to  consider,  half  wonder- 
ingly,  as  part  of  her  role  rather  than  of  her 
real  self.  Yet,  in  spite  of  a  new  interest 
in  her,  he  rather  wished  he  had  not  come  ; 
nor  was  this  feeling  in  any  way  prompted 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  might  be  late 
at  his  fiancee's  house.  Curiously  enough, 
he  was  less  analytical  of  Mother  Gander 
than  of  himself,  and  while  he  talked  to  her 
cheerfully  upon  light  topics  he  was  being 
remorselessly  introspective. 

Suddenly,  as  through  a  mist,  he  heard  her 
speaking  of  something  that  struck  nearer 
home  to  his  thoughts  than  anything  of  her 
previous  share  in  their  conversation. 

''  I  have  had  a  hard  life,  and  perhaps  I 
have  deserved  some  of  its  hardness.  But 
nothing  succeeds  like  a  real  race  to  the  bad 
— not  that  I  have  been  really  bad,  only 
occasionally  unfortunate  in  my  gin." 

Chipperfield  felt  that  her  remark  was 
meant  to  be  one  of  her  whimsical  touches 
•  of  humour,  but  he  could  not  respond  as  he 
would  have  done  had  the  same  remark  been 
made  to  him  at  a  certain  street  corner  as 
he  bought  a  paper.  He  did  not  know  which 
was  the  more  pathetic — the  actual  saying 
itself  or  her  disappointment  at  its  missfire. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  concerned  with  thinking 
of  the  pathos  which,  he  felt,  lay  in  his  inability 
to  take  it  as  anything  other  than  a  revelation 
of  his  own  sentimental  attitude  to  life — an 
attitude  he  was  beginning  at  thirty-five  to 
mistrust.  He  became  more  puzzled  than 
ever  at  the  curious  mood  he  was  in.  The 
need  of  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
why  he  had  come  grew  more  and  more 
insistent. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  might  have  sold  matches,  and 

I  might  have  gone  for  a  char  ;  but  I  preferred 

selling  people  news  of  other  people,  because 

.  I  never  had  any  news  myself — not   after 

he  had  gone." 

''  After  who  had  gone  ?  "  Chipperfield 
was  compelled  to  ask,  he  knew  not  why. 

•'  My  husband,  sir." 

"  You  mean  he  desert — left  you  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that 
was.  I  never  had  news  of  him  after. 
Where  he  went,  I  don't  know.  Why  he 
went,  I  do  know  ;    but  it  was  more  violent 


temper  than  anything.  We  had  had  a 
flare  up,  a  worse  one  than  we  had  ever  had, 
and  that's  saying  a  deal.  Anyway,  he 
went,  and  swore  as  he'd  never  come  back. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  heard 
nothing  of  him." 

It  was  curious  how  her  words  were  a 
mixture  of  cultured  speech  and  a  more 
shpshod  vernacular. 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  asked  Chipperfield. 
He  had  not  meant  to  ask  that,  yet  somehow 
he  had  done  so.  And  his  time  was  running 
short,  and  in  any  case  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  talk  with  her  much  longer. 

But  she  would  not  tell  him. 

"  There  was  a  baby  what  he  took  with 
him,  sir.  I  can't  talk  of  that.  If  he'd 
only  left  me  Harry,  I  might  have  got  drunk 
on  champagne  and  not  gin,  and  been 
more  respectable  in  my  old  age.  But  the 
Marriage  Service  gave,  and  Chance  has 
took  away." 

Was  it  philosophy,  or  was  it  maudlin 
sentiment  ?  He  could  not  decide,  and  rose 
to  go.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  she 
was  being  well  looked  after,  and  supposed 
that  such  had  been  his  object  in  coming. 
He  shook  hands  with  her,  wished  her  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  half  promised  to 
visit  her  again.  As  she  held  his  hand,  the 
tears  once  more  came  into  her  eyes.  He 
felt  a  strange  lump  in  his  throat — she 
seemed  such  a  pitiful,  lonely  old  figure,  out- 
lined under  the  bedclothes.  He  turned 
away,  wondering  what  she  had  to  look 
forward  to  in  life. 

He  was  just  leaving  the  ward,  when  the 
nurse  ran  after  him  and  called  him  back. 

"  She  wants  to  show  you  a  photograph. 
It  was  in  her  pocket,  and  she  made  us  put 
it  under  her  pillow.  She's  a  funny  old 
card,  isn't  she  ?  Do  you  mind  coming 
back  for  a  second  ?  " 

He  was  almost  relieved  at  the  summons. 
He  had  thought  Fate  had  tricked  him,  after 
all,  but  now  perhaps  he  would  discover 
why  he  had  come,  why  he  had  been  com- 
pelled— yes,  that  was  it — compelled  to 
come.  He  returned  to  the  bedside.  She 
was  looking  at  an  old,  faded  photograph 
which  trembled  in  one  thin,  shaking  hand. 

"  I  thought  as  perhaps  you'd  like  to  see 
it,"  she  said  simply,  "  you  being  such  a 
kind  sort  of  gent.  Henry  Carpenter  his 
name  was.  I'm  Mrs.  Carpenter  by  rights, 
Mother  Gander  when  I'm  incog." 

She  laughed  one  of  her  real  street-corner 
laughs,  and  put  the  photograph  into 
Chipperfield's  outstretched  hand. 
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He  knew  at  once  why,  indeed,  he  had 
eome.  He  was  scarcely  even  surprised. 
Possibly  his  greatest  surprise  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  right  to  the  name  Chipper- 
field,  but  that  he  was  really  Harry  Carpenter, 
the  son  of  Henry  Carpenter  and  Mrs.  Car- 
penter— Mother  Gander  when  she  was  incog. 

He  never  remembered  how  he  told  her, 
but  he  always  remembered  her  first  words 
when  she  had  at  last  been  made  to  under- 
stand the  truth  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt. 

'^  I  always  knew  you  were  somewhere  in 
the  world,  dearie,  and  so  I  have  never  felt 
quite  alone,  though  sometimes  it  has  seemed 
like  the  soriiest  of  make-believe,  I  will  say." 

She  appeared  strangely  unexcited,  but 
it  could  be  seen  that  her  happiness  was  vast. 
And  while  she  told  him  of  her  life  in  more 
detiil,  answering  hi^  searching  questions, 
she  kept  hold  of  his  hand,  stroking  it  every 
now  and  again,  and  then  clutching  it  on  a 
sudden  so  fiercely  as  to  hurt.  In  a  little 
while  the  nurse  came  and  told  him  he  must 
go.  He  bent  down  and  kissed  the  worn 
cheek,  wet  and  salt  fronr  tears,  and  some- 
thing seemed  to  snap  in  his  heart  as  he  did  so. 
He  passed  out  of  the  ward  a  very  happy 
man  and  a  very  troubled  man. 

During  his  journey  homewards  his 
thoughts  were  not  enviable.  He  had 
respected  his  dead  father,  and  he  had  to 
convict  him  of  desertion  and  deception. 
He  had  idealised  his  unknown  mother 
— supposedly  dead  in  his  earliest  infancy — 
and  he  had  to  realise  now  that  she  was  not 
as  he  had  dreamed  her  to  be.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  shocked  snobbishly,  but  he  had 
to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  perturbed 
to  find  how  much  his  mother's  latter 
(environment  had  dislocated  her  original 
nature.  She  was  not,  after  all,  so  much  a 
woman  playing  a  role  as  he  had  supposed  ; 
she  played  the  part,  not  as  an  actress,  but 
as  the  veritable  type  itself,  into  which  she 
had  not  so  much  reverted  as  developed. 

So  concentrated  were  his  thoughts  on 
that  aspect  of  his  suddenly  found  problem 
that  it  was  quite  a  while  later,  when,  to  be 
precise,  he  was  putting  on  his  dress  tie,  that 
he  began  to  wonder  what  it  would  all  mean 
to  Muriel  Pentaddon. 

II. 

The  beauty  of  her,  as  she  greeted  her  fiance 
on  his  arrival,  was  a  revelation  even  to  him, 
who  knew  every  facet  of  her  fascination  as 
it  were  by  rote.  She  grew  in  grace  in  one 
meaning  of  the  phrase  assuredly,  if  not  as 


assuredly  in  the  other,  and  as  to  that  other 
he  was  yet  to  learn. 

He  was  not  more  than  a  few  minutes  late, 
and  so  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of 
explanations  before  he  was  quite  ready  to 
give  them.  And  to  give  them  with  their 
due  emphasis  he  would  need  to  be  completely 
master  of  himself,  which,  as  dinner  began, 
he  indubitably  was  not.  Muriel,  chatting 
vivaciously  with  her  younger  sister  about 
the  latter's  prospects  of  flirtation  later  on 
at  the  dance — much  to  that  lady's  rather 
self-assured  amusement — did  not  notice 
that  Chipperfield  was  not  at  his  usual  ease. 
But  her  father  noticed  it,  and  wondered,  in 
a  ponderous  rumination,  whether  anything 
were  wrong  between  the  two  lovers.  By 
habit  a  silent  man,  his  preoccupation  with 
his  mental  query  was  not  remarked  ;  and 
his  wife  and  Chipperfield  carried  on  a 
desultory  conversation  on  mundane  topics-  - 
for  she  was  a  worldly  woman — in  a  suffi- 
ciently interested  manner  to  deceive,  on 
Chipperfield's  behalf,  the  unsuspecting. 
But  Pentaddon,  by  nature  a  suspicious  man, 
crouched  in  the  jungle  of  his  reserve  and 
waited  for  that  something  which  he  felt 
curiously  aware  would  show  itself  in  the 
open  sooner  or  later. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  sooner  than 
cither  he  or  even  Chipperfield  himself 
expected.  Indeed,  the  latter  had  not  really 
made  up  his  mind  to  say  anything  at  all 
that  evening  about  the  strange  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  involved  ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  sudden  irritation — 
clearly,  as  he  recognised  later,  a  case  of 
overstrung  nerves — at  one  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
taddon's  society  insincerities,  an  immediate 
revelation  might  not  have  occurred.  His 
nervous  anger — for  his  irritation  at  her 
snobbishness  amounted  to  anger,  or  so  it 
seemed  at  the  moment — gave  him  a  self- 
possession  that  stood  him  in  valuable 
stead  ;  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  matter  of  personal  explanation,  perhaps 
of  personal  humility,  became  a  detached 
battle,  a  fight  on  behalf  of  others,  the 
oppressed  and  misprized,  of  one  other  in 
particular,  but  that  other  merged  for  the 
time  being  in  the  immense  clan  of  the  imder- 
dogs. 

Chipperfield  perfunctorily  cleared  his 
throat. 

''  I  have  a  story  to  relate,"  he  said,  "  a 
story  which  I  am  sure  will  interest  you  all, 
though  perhaps  you  may  not  like  it." 

Mrs.  Pentaddon  purred  expansively. 
Chipperfield  was  a  good  raconteur,  and  she 
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had  acquired  no  small  reputation  of  her  own 
by  the  repetition  of  some  of  his  best  efforts. 
Her  husband  looked  up  from  his  plate  a 
little  sardonically,  perhaps  because  he 
appreciated  the  brazenness  of  his  wife's 
appropriations,  perhaps  because  he  was 
expecting  something  which  she  did  not 
expect,  and  to.  which  he  himself  had  no 
clue  beyond  an  uncanny  apprehension.  The 
two  girls  left  off  their  chattering  and  looked 
across  interestedly  at  Chipperfield. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  us,"  said  Christobel  Pen- 
taddon,  a  very  pretty  brunette. 

"  What  is  it  about,  Harry  ?  "  asked  her 
more  beautiful  sister,  so  beautiful  that  her 


longish  time  ago,  a  married  pair  named 
Carpenter,  and  they  had  one  child,  a  son  of 
about  a  year  old.  Marriage  had  discovered 
their  tempers  to  be  incompatible,  and  they 
were  not  happy  together.  Quarrels  were 
frequent,  quarrels  which  were  patched  up 
less  skilfully  and  less  enduringly  at  each 
succeeding  attempt  to  do  so  for  the  boy's 


'  Tell  him  it  was  all  a  mistake. 


I'm  uot  bis  motner,  I'm  not,  I'm  not ! 
dou't  you  ? ' 


.  You  believe  me,  dearie, 


vivacity  held  within  it  a  seriousness  that 
sometimes  uncomfortably  overawed  the 
merely  frivolous. 

"It  is  a  story,"  Chipperfield  began, 
*'  which  could  be  told  at  great  length ; 
but,  as  our  time  is  short,  I  shall  tell  it 
briefly  and  intrude  none  of  its  side  issues 
into  the  main  narrative.     There  was  once,  a 


sake.  Finally  the  husband,  a  man  of  rash 
and  violent  humour,  was  so  ungovernably 
incensed  with  his  wife — over  mere  details 
of  household  amenities — that  he  left  her, 
taking  with  him  the  child.  He  went  to 
South  Africa,  to  the  diamond  mines,  and 
there,  by  some  lucky  fluke,  became  com- 
paratively wealthy.     In    England   he    had 
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been  nothing  more  than  an  under- 
paid clerk.  But  in  South  Africa 
—where,  by  the  way,  he  assumed 
a  name  other  than  his  own — he 
throve,  gave  his  son  a  sound 
education,  returned  with  him  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  some 
thirty  years,  placed  him  in  a  good 
position  with  his  old  firm,  putting 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  into 
the  business,  and  then  died. 

"  But  in  the  meantime  his  wife 
had  not  thriven.  She  had  heard 
no  tidings  of  him  or  from  him  ; 
and,  if  he  attempted  later  on  to 
discover  her  circumstances  or 
whereabouts — and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  ever  did — he  failed.  She 
went  from  ill-luck  to  ill-luck, 
earned  her  living  in  devious  ways, 
was  probably  sweated.  She  may 
have  had  relatives,  but  they  did 
not  come  to  her  help,  or,  if  they 
did,  they  soon  gave  her  up  in 
despair,  for  she  had  turned  to 
drink  and  fallen  into  slatternly 
habits.  There  was  a  complete 
revolution  in  her  character.  From 
a  respectable  member  of  the  lower 
middle  class  she  declined  to  being  a 
member  of  the  class  of  those  who 
earn  a  scanty— a  very  scanty — 
livelihood  by  selling  in  the  streets. 
Mrs.  Carpenter  became  in  the  end  a 
seller  of  newspapers.  But  she  was 
a  remarkable  woman,  for  all  that. 
She  had  a  way  with  her — the  salt 
of  humour  was  in  her  soul — and 
she  gained  in  time  a  clientele  of 
City  men  who  appreciated  her 
mordant  wit.  She  ingloriously 
entered  into  the  brief  and  perilous 
immortality  of  a  '  character.'  " 

He  paused.  He  had  been  speaking 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table-cloth, 
but  he  now  raised  them  to  see  what 
effect  the  first  instalment  of  his  narrative 
had  had  upon  his  listeners.  To  judge  by 
their  faces,  they  were  all  entirely  held.  As 
he  looked  across  at  Muriel,  she  nodded  with 
a  smile. 

*'  You  are  telling  us  about  Mother  Gander, 
aren't  you,  dear,"  she  said,  '*  that  funny  old 
woman  who  smelt  of  gin  and  called  me 
'  Ermyntrude  '  the  afternoon  I  came  for 
you  at  your  oflBlce  1  " 

**  Smelt  of  gin  ?  "  broke  in  Mrs.  Pentaddon, 
in  a  disgusted  voice.  "  How  could  you 
possibly  tell,  my  dear  Muriel,  whether  it  was 


Cliipperfield  . 


rose  and  walked  a  little  npart,  leaving  jNIurie. 
alone  with  his  mother." 


of  gin  she  smelt,  or  of — is  it  porter  that 
these  people  drink,  Harry  ?  " 

*'  It  may  be  porter  ;  it  certainly  is  not 
vintage  port,  Mrs.  Pentaddon.  But  to 
continue  my  tale  :  Mother  Gander — for  it 
is  of  her  I  am  speaking,  as  you  have  guessed, 
dear — was  this  afternoon  the  victim  of  an 
accident.  A  motor  ran  over  her  as  she  was 
crossing  the  road,  with  the  unhappy  result 
that  her  Iqg  was  broken." 

"  Poor  old  thing !  "  said  Muriel.  ''  I 
hope  she  is  being  properly  looked  after." 

*'  Oh,  yes.  She  was  taken  straight 
away  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital,"  answered  her 
lover. 

He  was  silent  while  the  next  course  was 
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being  served,  but  went  on  with  his  narra- 
tive immediately  the  deft  servant  who 
waited  at  table  had  left  the  room. 

''  One  of  Mother  Gander's  most  habitual 
and  faithful  customers  was  moved  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  it  was  through  curiosity,  pity,  or  a 
mere  accidental  and  inexplicable  mood  of 
the  moment.  But  go  he  did,  and  it  was 
from  her  own  lips  that  he  learned  the  tale 
of  her  married  life  as  I  have  just  related 
it  and — as  it  was  related  to  me.  And  now 
I  am  coming  to  the  climax  of  my  story. 
By  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  through 
the  pathetic  showing  of  her  husband's 
photograph — which  she  had  kept  all  these 
years  out  of  a  sort  of  dog's  fidelity  to  the 
master  who  had  thrashed  him,  and  which 
was  in  her  actual  possession  when  she  was 
run  over — it  was  discovered,  past  room  for 
doubt,  that  she  and  her  visitor  were  mother 
and  son." 

Pentaddon  alone  had  a  glimmering  of  the 
truth,  and  he  looked  across  at  his  wife, 
rather  maliciously  amused  by  the  situation,. 

"  How  romantic  !  "  said  that  lady. 

'*  It's  just  like  what  happens  in  books," 
said  Christobel,  her  pretty  eyes  dancing. 

Muriel  said  nothing  till,  looking  over  at 
Chipperfield,  she  found  his  gaze  fixed  upon 
her  as  though  he  were  expecting  a  remark 
from  her,  too.  But  the  intensity  of  his 
face  made  her  for  once  too  self-conscious 
to  utter  more  than  a  perfunctory  ^'  How 
interesting !  "  and  at  that  moment  the 
servant  entered  the  room  to  say  that  the 
car  was  at  the  door. 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,"  said  Mrs. 
Pentaddon,  rising.  "  Your  story  was  so 
entertaining,  dear  Harry.  Come,  girls,  we 
must  get  our  cloaks." 

She  was  moving  to  the  door  when 
Chipperfield's  voice,  low  but  insistent,  smote 
her  ears.  He  was  standing,  gripping  the 
back  of  his  chair  with  both  hands. 

"  One  minute  more,  please,  Mrs.  Pen- 
taddon. I  have  not  quite  finished  my 
yarn."  His  mouth  twitched  as  he  used  the 
slang  term. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  as  though  to 
intimate  that  he  could  surely  finish  it  at 
some  more  convenient  time  later— in  the 
motor,  for  instance.  Nevertheless,  she 
turned  and  faced  him  and  stood; ready 
to  listen. 

He  spoke  quietly,  but  there  was  a 
resonance  in  his  voice  that  had  in  it  a 
thrill 

'*  The    real    climax    of    my    story,    Mrs. 


Pentaddon,  is  this  very  act  of  my  tolling 
you  that  Mother  Gander's  son  is  myself." 

She  bore  the  shock  well  ;  she  merely 
looked  at  him  and  then,  with  a  meditative 
nod,  but  without  a  word,  left  the  room. 
Christobel,  large-eyed,  followed  her  mother's 
peremptory  beckoning.  Muriel  stood  look- 
ing at  her  lover.  Pentaddon  watched  them 
both  in  turn,  and  an  unwonted  anxiety 
pervaded  his  mind  as  he  considered  his 
daughter.  She  said  nothing,  and  her  lover 
could  glean  nothing  from  her  eyes.  Then 
she,  too,  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Chipperfield  felt  his  introspection  fade 
into  a  whirling  mist  in  which  all  mental 
landmarks  were  utterly  obliterated. 

''  Have  a  cigarette,  Harry,"  said  Pen- 
taddon, offering  his  case. 

"No,  thank  you."  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  himself  speaking  so  ordinarily. 

"  Won't  you  ?  I  am  going  to.  Well, 
I  never  press  a  man.  I  suppose  we'd  better 
be  getting  on  our  coats." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to — go  before  they 
come  down,"  said  Chipperfield,  looking 
Pentaddon  squarely  in  the  eyes. 

Then  Pentaddon — Pentaddon  the  con- 
strained, the  suspicious,  the  almost  in- 
human— became  a  man  and  a  brother. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !  "  he  said,  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

The  two  men  gripped.     Their  hands  had 

barely   parted   when   Mrs.   Pentaddon   and 

Christobel  entered,  cloaked  to  sally  forth. 

"  Where  is  Muriel  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  She  was  here  a  moment  ago,  my  dear. 

Didn't  she  go  with  you  to  put  on  her  cloak  ?  " 

"  She   did   not   come   upstairs.     Muriel ! 

Muriel !     Make  haste,  or  we  shall  be  late." 

Pentaddon   went   into    the    hall,    where, 

after  helping  Chipperfield  on  with  his  coat, 

he  was  about  to  accept  the  latter's  similar 

help,  when  Muriel  came  out  of  his  study. 

Her  face  was  full  of  anxiety.     She  spoke  to 

Chipperfield,  completely  ignoring  the  others. 

"  I  have  just  rung  up  the  hospital.    Your 

mother  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and 

you  had  better  go  at  once.     We  can  drop  the 

others  on  the  way,  and  then  take  the  car  on." 

It  was  not  Chipperfield  who  was  relieved 

by  the  use  of  the  little  word  "we";    it 

was  Pentaddon.     Chipperfield  had  doubted 

the  Pentaddons,  father  and  mother  ;  he  had 

not  doubted  Muriel.     But  what  father  ever 

knows  his  child  as  a  lover  knows  his  love  ? 

III. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fathom  precisely 
Mother  Gander's  feelings  on  the  arrival  of 
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her  son  with  Muriel  Pentaddon.  They  were 
complicated  by  a  sort  of  blind  subconscious 
jealousy.  She  was  in  no  great  pain,  but  her 
state  was  very  weak,  probably  accentuated 
by  the  excitement,  and  the  doctor  did  not 
expect  her  to  live  out  the  night.  Her  heart 
was  liable  to  give  at  any  moment. 

There  was  not  much  speech  between  the 
three  of  them.  Chipperfield  and  Muriel 
Pentaddon  sat  either  side  of  the  bed,  and 
each  held  one  thin  hand.  Mother  Gander 
lay  still  and  looked  drowsily  from  one  to 
the  other.  She  seemed  puzzled  ;  at  times 
she  did  not  respond  to  their  few  words 
of  soothing  or  encouragement  from  an 
apparent  concentration  upon  a  seemingly 
alien  problem,  yet,  had  they  but  known,  her 
problem,  was  by  no  means  alien  to  them. 
It  had  begun — as,  with  a  woman,  so  many 
problems  begin — with  a  matter  of  dress, 
and  that  dress  was  Muriel's.  Mother 
Gander  could  scarcely  keep  her  eyes  off  the 
luxurious  evening  attire  ;  the  beauty  of  the 
clothes  seemed  almost  more  to  her  than 
the  beauty  of  the  girl. 

She  had  hardly  spoken  a  word  to  either 
of  them  beyond  the  half-embarrassed 
sentences  of  greeting.  After  that  she  had 
become  taciturn  and  brooding.  Her  brows 
puckered,  and  the  wrinkled  old  face  seemed 
more  wrinkled  than  ever.  Suddenly  she 
made  a  request.  Chipperfield,  after  a 
surprised  glance  of  interrogation  at  his 
fiancee,  rose  and  walked  a  little  apart, 
leaving  Muriel  alone  with  his  mother. 

It  was  then  that  Mother  Gander's  pre- 
occupation was  justified  of  itself,  and  with 
such  a  justification  that  Muriel  Pentaddon 
felt  the  tears  raining  down  her  cheeks  as  soon 
as  the  drift  of  the  breathless  words  became 
apparent. 

"  I  didn't  know,  dearie  ;  I  didn't  realise. 
It  was  just  vanity.  And  what  have  they  to 
do  with  vanity  who  have  one  foot  in  the 
grave  ?  I  didn't  know,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
done  it.  He's  always  been  so  kind  to  me, 
and  now  I  have  been  like  to  do  the  unkindest 
thing  to  him  as  ever  was.  He  will  forgive 
me,  when  I  am  dead,  if  you  tell  him  to,  I 
know.  You  can  make  him  forgive  me  ;  I 
can't — leastways,  I'm  too  afraid  to  try. 
But  you  can,  and  you  will,  won't  you  ? 
Tell  him  it  was  all  a  mistake.  I'm  not 
his  mother,  I'm  not,  I'm  not  !  That 
photograph — this   one  here— -it  wasn't  my 


husband's;  I  found  it — found  it  in  the  street 
just  before  I  was  run  over.  I  wanted  to 
have  him  think  I  was  respectable.  That's 
why  I  showed  it  to  him,  dearie.  It  was  just 
vanity.  '  Vanity  of  vanities,'  isn't  that 
what  the  Bible  says  ?  I  didn't  think,  I 
didn't  think  .  .  .  I'm  not  his  mother, 
I'm  not,  I'm  not  !  You  believe  me,  dearie, 
don't  you  T' 

She  did  not  believe  the  poor  old  soul's 
pitiful  lying,  that  pitiful,  heroic  lying — with 
the  jealousy  at  her  heart,  too  ! — but  Muriel 
was  of  that  company  of  women  who  are 
above  rubies,  and  she  answered  "  Yes."  She 
understood,  and  the  measure  of  her  under- 
standing was  the  measure  of  the  promise 
latent  in  her  own  intuition  of  mother- 
hood, waiting  for  its  fulfilment  should  she 
also,  one  day,  have  a  son.  She  bent  down 
and  put  her  beautiful,  fresh  lips  to  Mother 
Gander's  worn  forehead,  and  felt  it  grow 
cold  beneath  them.  She  called  to  her  lover, 
and  he  hastened  back  to  the  bedside  to  find 

that  his  mother  was  dead. 

^  ^  ^  ^  i\i 

In  the  motor  as,  later  on,  they  left  the 
hospital,  Muriel  told  him  what  Mother 
Gander  had  said  to  her,  but  she  could 
scarcely  tell  him  for  weeping. 

*'  I  wish  she  could  have  lived,"  she  said, 
after  a  while.  "  I  should  have  loved  to 
have  helped  you  in  the  making  up  for  all 
her  troubles  and  disappointments." 

Chipperfield  put  his  arm  about  her. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  felt,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  when  you  told  mother  that 
you  were  Mother  Gander's  son.  I  was 
afraid  of  what  she  might  say  to  you,  and  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  being  afraid.  I  felt  I 
had  to  do  something  at  once,  something 
for  you,  and  the  thought  of  telephoning  to 
the  hospital  for  news  to  give  you  was  the 
first  thing  that  occurred  to  me." 

He  held  her  closely.  "  It  was  a  blessed 
thought,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  think " — she  paused,  then 
went  on  nervously,  tentatively — "  do  you 
think  it  might  have  been  God  who  put  it 
into  my  head  ?  It  seems  now  to  have  been 
so  providential  that  I  did  what  I  did.  Could 
it  have  been  God,  Harry  ?  " 

He  kissed  her. 

*'  Perhaps,"  he  answered.  "  Of  old,  God 
taught  through  the  prophets  ;  to-day  He 
teaches  through  beautiful-hearted  women." 


'Who  are  you?'  he  demanded." 


MICROBES    AND 
MIXTURES 

By  GEORGE    BARBER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    H.    THORPE 


I  AM  very  much  afraid  I  am  in  for 
another  of  my  colds,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Thompson. 

''  Oh,  George,  I  am  so  sorry,"  his  wife 
replied  sympathetically.  Then,  brightening 
up,  she  added :  "  Never  mind,  dear ; 
j)erhaps  you  may  be  able  to  stave  it  off 
again." 

Mrs.  Thompson  did  not  suffer  from  colds. 
She  was  a  cheerful  little  person,  a  contrast 
to  her  tall,  solemn-faced  husband,  whose 
expression  at  the  moment  was  woebegone. 

His  colds  were  a  perfect  pest  to  himself 
and  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact-. 
No  sooner  had  he  got  rid  of  one  cold  than 
he  began  to  develop  another.  He  might, 
with  luck,  nip  them  in  the  bud  two  or  even 
three  times  in  succession,  but  in  the  end 


he  always  succumbed,  and  had  to  endure 
one  or  two  days  in  bed  and  about  nine  days' 
misery.  He  then  had  a  short  respite  before 
the  same  old  symptoms  reappeared. 

"  I  am  afraid  it's  not  much  good,  my 
dear,  but  I  suppose  I  had  better  try,"  he 
said  mournfully.  ''  My  throat  and  chest 
are  very  sore,  and  I  feel  a  bit  feverish. 
I  think,  perhaps,  I  will  take  a  dose  of 
ammoniated  quinine.  What  is  there  for 
supper  to-night  ?  " 

Boiled  rabbit  and  onion  sauce^  It's 
most  fortunate  ;  the  sauce  will  do  you 
good.  I'll  tell  Jane  to  be  sure  there  is 
plenty,"  replied  Mrs.  Thompson  briskly, 
as  she  jumped  up  and  left  the  room  to 
interview  Jane. 

Thompson  hugged  his  misery  over  the 
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fire  until  the  supper  arrived.  Every  time 
the  door  opened  he  glanced  apprehensively' 
towards  it,  and  every  time  it  was  shut  he 
shuddered.  During  supper  he  vouchsafed 
the  remark  that  he  felt  a  draught,  and  must 
really  buy  that  screen  ;  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
dutifully  replied  :  "  Yes,  George,  I  think 
you  ought." 

Except  for  a  few  cheery  remarks  from 
Mrs.  Thompson,  which  were  received  with 
sniffs  and  monosyllables,  the  conversation 
languished. 

After  supper  Mrs.  Thompson  went  up- 
stairs. Thompson  sat  over  the  fire,  nursing 
his  misery  again  and  a  little  book  which 
he  almost  knew  by  heart,  "  Colds  and  Their 
Cure."  In  about  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son came  down  and  said  :  ''  Everything  is 
quite  ready  now,  dear." 

Thompson  dragged  himself  upstairs,  took 
off  his  shoes  and  socks,  tucked  up  his  trousers 
above  his  knees,  put  on  a  dressing-gown, 
and  wrapped  a  rug  round  his  head  and 
shoulders.  He  then  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  gas-fire  and  a  little  old-fashioned  tin 
bath  full  of  hot  water.  He  plunged  his 
feet  into  the  bath,  and  immediately  jerked 
them  out  with  a  yell.  "  Gertie  !  Gertie  ! 
How  much  mustard  did  you  put  in  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thompson  came  running  upstairs. 
"  Only  the  usual  quantity,  dear.  I  expect 
the  water  is  too  hot.     I'll  bring  some  cold." 

"  I  think  you  might  be  a  little  more  care- 
ful," said  Mr.  Thompson,  in  an  aggrieved 
tone.  "  It  might  have  taken  all  the  skin 
off." 

"  I'm  sorry,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son. "  I  think  I  had  better  bring  you 
a  can  of  hot  and  a  can  of  cold.  You  can 
cool  it  down,  and  then  keep  adding  a  little 
more  hot  until  it  is  as  hot  as  ever  you  can 
bear  it.  Mind  you  get  it  really  hot,  now." 
Having  fetched  the  two  cans  of  water,  she 
left  him  to  it. 

Thompson  spent  the  next  half-hour  with 
his  feet  in  the  mustard  and  water,  thinking 
what  an  unfortunate  devil  he  was.  He 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  mark 
had  he  thought  of  himself  as  a  miserable 
devil.  Every  now  and  again  he  cautiously 
added  a  little  more  hot  water,  until  the 
perspiration  dripped  off  his  chin  and 
mingled  with  the  mustard  and  water. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Thompson  returned  to 
the  bedroom  with  a  large  basin  of  boiling 
water,  which  she  placed  on  a  chair  near 
the  head  of  Thompson's  bed.  She  dropped 
a  little  eucalyptus  oil  into  the  water,  and 
the  room  was  soon  filled  with  an  aroma 


which  some  people  profess  to  like.  She 
then  inquired  if  George  would  have  hot 
lemon  or  hot  milk,  and  George  replied  : 
'^  Black  currant  tea." 

Mrs.  Thompson  closed  the  door  gently 
and  ran  quickly  downstairs,  calling  out, 
"  Jane,  Jane,  just  run  in  next  door  and  see 
if  Mrs.  Wilson  can  lend  us  some  black 
currant  jam.  She  always  keeps  some  in 
stock  for  the  children." 

Jane  bawled  out  ""All  right  !  "  and 
slammed  the  back  door  after  her. 

Mrs.  Thompson  thought  she  might  have 
said  "  Yes'm,"  and  gone  out  quietly,  but 
she  did  not  let  that  bother  her.  She  set 
about  filling  the  hot- water  bottle. 

When  she  had  nearly  finished,  there 
were  three  loud  thumps  on  the  floor  above. 
"  Coming,  coming,  dear  !  "  she  called,  and 
as  she  was  going  upstairs  with  the  bottle, 
there  were  three  more  thumps,  only  louder. 
She  found  George  in  bed. 

"  Is  that  the  black  currant  tea  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  dear.  Jane  has  just  gone  next 
door  for  the  jam.  She  won't  be  a  minute. 
The  kettle  is  already  boiling,  and  it  won't 
take  me  a  moment  to  pour  the  water  on 
when  she  comes  back.  Here's  your  bottle. 
Don't  you  think  you  had  better  have  just 
one  more  dose  of  ammoniated  quinine  first  ? 
Ox  would  you  rather  have  spirits  of  camphor 
on  some  sugar  ?  " 

"  I  think  I'll  just  have  the  tea  and  settle 
down,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sure  that  last  dose 
of  quinine  gave  me  a  headache,  and  the 
camphor  always  makes  me  feel  sick." 

"  Very  well,  dear,  just  as  you  like. 
I'll  go  and  make  the  tea,  but  I  had  better 
rub  you  first  with  the  camphorated  mustard 
oil." 

Mrs.  Thompson  gave  his  chest  and  back 
a  thorough  rubbing.  He  was  most  par- 
ticular that  he  should  be  well  rubbed  under 
the  arms. 

She  had  not  been  downstairs  more'  than 
two  minutes  when  the  thumping  began  again . 

"  Hasn't  that  girl  come  back  yet  ? " 
shouted  Mr.  Thompson  impatiently. 

"  No,  dear,  but  she  won't  be  a  minute." 

"  You'd  better  go  and  see  what  she's 
about." 

"  All  right,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Thompson. 
Fortunately  Jane  and  the  jam  arrived  at 
that  moment. 

He  had  his  black  currant  tea,  his  hot- 
water  bottle,  a  vest  under  his  pyjamas,  and 
a  mountain  of  eiderdowns,  rugs,  and  extra  ' 
blankets  on  the  bed.     Mrs.  Thompson  gave 
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him  two  aspirins  to  swallow,  tucked  him 
up,  and  kissed  him  good -night.  She  always 
slept  in  the  spare  room  on  these  occasions. 
As  she  was  about  to  close  the  door,  a 
muffled  voice  came  from  under  the  bed- 
clothes, full  of  reproach  :  ''  Oh,  Gertie ! 
You've  forgotten  the  cinnamon." 

"So  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson. 
She  returned  to  the  dressing-table,  took  a 
few  cinnamon  tablets  from  a  drawer,  and 
placed  them  under  his  pillow.  A  little 
later  Thompson  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

But  the  desperate  struggle  between 
germs  and  phagocytes,  the  little  white, 
wandering  cells  of  his  blood,  continued 
with  undiminished  vigour.  The  bacterial 
world  was  far  from  sleeping  ;  it  was  in 
a  ferment. 

In  a  well-ordered  constitution  the  phago- 
cytes, or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  are  a  hard- 
working and  contented  race  who  dispose 
of  all  deleterious  germs  directly  they  enter 
the  body,  using  them  for  food  in  many 
cases.  The  germs,  a  mingle-mangle  of 
microscopic  shorthand  and  infinitesimal 
commas,  exclamation  marks,  and  notes  of 
interrogation,  when  sorted  according  to 
shape  and  size,  are  found  to  belong  to 
numerous  races,  the  nature  of  whose  work 
varies  considerably.  In  character  they  are 
all  much  alike,  being  the  most  persistent  and 
venomous  little  beasts  imaginable.  They 
are  smaller  than  phagocytes,  they  have 
the  most  appalling  names,  and,  like  most 
undesirables,  they  are  horribly  prolific. 

The  germs — to  be  exact,  the  catarrh 
germs — who  were  giving  Thompson,  and, 
incidentally,  Mrs.  Thompson,  such  a  poor 
time  of  it,  were  in  a  state  of  wild  excite- 
ment. They  had  great  hopes  of  giving 
Thompson  a  really  severe  cold  this  time  ; 
but  the  phagocytes  had  taken  up  the 
matter  seriously,  and  the  germs  had  much 
ado  to  withstand  their  attacks.  All  through 
the  night  the  germs  persevered  in  their 
endeavours,  bringing  up  millions  upon 
millions  of  reinforcements,  whilst  Thompson, 
moaning  dismally,  tossed  and  turned  beneath 
his  mountain  of  bed-clothes  and  misery. 

In  his  childhood  he  had  shaken  off  ail- 
ments with  natural  ease.  He  had,  possibly, 
a  little  difficulty  with  colds,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  worry  about.  Nevertheless,  his 
fond  and  anxious  parents  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  very  subject  to 
colds,  and  coddled  and  dosed  him  unmerci- 
fully with  the  very  best  intentions  and  tlie 
most  abominable  concoctions. 


"  You  will  catch  your  death  of  cold," 
was  a  phrase  he  had  heard  constantly  from 
his  earliest  days. 

"  But  I  want  to  catch  my  *  deaf  uv 
cold,'  "  he  was  wont  to  assert  emphatically 
in  his  shrill  treble. 

He  gave  a  deal  of  thought  to  this  mys- 
terious "  death  of  cold."  He  felt  certain 
it  must  be  something  nice,  since  his  parents 
were  so  plainly  determined  not  to  let  him 
catch  it.  • 

It  was  associated,  too,  with  some  of  the 
most  delightful  things  in  the  world — 
running  about  the  house  before  breakfast 
with  nothing  on,  romping  at  night  in  his 
■  nightshirt,  paddling  in  puddles,  sitting  in 
pools  at  the  seaside,  and  lying  on  the  cool, 
damp  grass  when  he  was  hot. 

Thus,  it  seems,  his  phagocytes  had 
begun  life  well  enough  by  giving  short 
shrift  to  hostile  germs,  but  had  degenerated, 
becoming  very  partial  to  catarrh  germs, 
as  a  delicacy,  and  also  acquiring  a  craving 
for  drugs,  more  especially  for  those  habitu- 
ally used  to  alleviate  a  cold.  These  drugs 
had  no  effect  on  the  germs,  for  the  phago- 
cytes kept  them  all  for  their  own  use. 

Whenever  the  catarrh  germs  started  an 
invasion,  Thompson's  phagocytes,  in  the 
initial  stages,  ignored  their  presence  and 
contented  themselves  with  storing  the 
drugs  which  always  accompanied  an  influx 
of  germs,  waiting  patiently  until  the  number 
of  germs  was  sufficient  to  provide  a  really 
good  feast.  Then  they  treacherously  turned 
on  the  germs,  slaughtering  them  by  the 
million. 

If,  owing  to  greed  or  an  error  in  calcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  phagocytes,  the 
number  of  germs  was  allowed  to  get  beyond 
the  safety  limit,  Thompson  had  a  severe 
cold,  and  his  phagocytes  had  a  long  and 
weary  struggle.  Hitherto,  in  spite  of  some 
narrow  squeaks,  they  had  always  managed 
to  win. 

They  celebrated  their  victories  with  the 
foulest  orgies  imaginable,  feasting  on  the 
slain  and  taking  enormous  quantities  of 
the  drugs  with  which  the  wretched  Thomp- 
son so  liberally  supplied  them. 

He  awoke  the  next  morning  feeling  ''  just 
about  the  same." 

Under  the  influence  of  an  unexpected 
cheque,  which  he  received  by  the  first  post 
from  a  friend  who  owed  him  mone)^  he 
cheered  up  and  persuaded  himself  that  the 
remedies  were  taking  effect.  His  wife 
wished  him  to  have  a  day  in  bed.  He 
refused     point-blank.     His     cold     rapidly 
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developed  at  breakfast,  but  he  was  obstinate 
and  insisted  on  catching  his  train. 
,'  It  was  his  custom  to  travel  up  to  Town 
in  the  morning  in  the  company  of  three  or 
four  friends.  They  caught  sight  of  him 
as  he  came  along  the  platform,  dabbing  his 
nose  with  a  parti-coloured  silk  handkerchief. 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !  "  said  Smith.     "  Here's 
Thompson  snivelling  again  !  " 

"  And   stinking   of    eucalyptus,    I    bet," 
grumbled  Brown.  ^ 

He  hailed  Thompson. 

''  We  can't  have  the  windows  shut  on 
a  morning  like  this.     It's  no  good  trying 


the  windy  side.  He  felt  the  draught  and 
sat  in  terror,  protecting  himself  as  best  he 
could  with  a  newspaper.  He  imagined 
that  his  fellow-travellers  glared  at  him, 
but  he  failed  to  catch  one  in  the  act.  H(^ 
also  suspected  the  men  on  either  side  of 
him  of  hinting  their  disapproval  with  their 
elbows.  He  was  thankful  when  the  journey 
was  over. 

At  the  office  he  spent  a  most  miserable  day. 
Between  altercations  over  the  windows, 
which  made  him  angry  and  heated,  and 
draughts,  which  frightened  and  chilled  him, 
his  temperature  was  bobbing  up  and  down 


Thompson  speut  the  next  hall-hour  with  his  feet  in  the  mustard  and  water." 


it  on.  You'll  have  to  get  in  with  somebody 
else." 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  never 
travel  with  you,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  when  I'm 
like  this,"  replied  Thompson,  struggling 
with  the  pronunciation. 

Whilst  they  were  waiting  for  the  train, 
he  had  several  violent  fits  of  sneezing,  and 
started  on  his  second  handkerchief.  Thanks 
to  his  wife,  he  was  well  supplied. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  get  into  a  com- 
partment with  his  friends,  and  he  had  a  most 
uncomfortable  journey.  By  dint  of  per- 
suasion and  a  certain  amount  of  wrangling 
with  complete  strangers,  he  managed  to 
get  one  window  shut,  but  not  the  one  on 


in  a  way  that  would  have  given  any  decent 
clinical  thermometer  St.  Vitus 's  Dance. 
The  draughts  had  little  to  do  with  his 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  but  they 
took  full  advantage  of  them,  shooting 
germs  into  him  by  the  million. 

He  had  another  uncomfortable  journey 
home  and  went  straight  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Thompson  suggested  sending  for 
the  doctor,  and  Thompson  damned  the 
doctors.  Mrs.  Thompson  suggested  a  repe- 
tition of  the  previous  night's  remedies 
and  fearful  performances,  and  Thompson 
damned  both  the  remedies  and  the  per- 
formances. He  said  that  the  cold  had 
fairly  got  him  and  must  take  its  course. 
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Mrs.  Thompson,  without  wasting  further 
words,  ])iled  clothes  on  his  bed,  got  him 
a  hot- water  bottle,  and  left  him  to  get 
on  with  it. 

Next  day  she  kept  him  in  bed,  and, 
without  consulting  him,  sent  for  the  doctor 
Thompson  was  frigidly  polite  to  the  doctor 
and  rude  to  Mrs.  Thompson. 

The  cold  ran  its  usual  course  He  had 
two  days  in  bed  and  a  few  days  at  home. 
In  about  ten  days'  time  he  felt  quite  himself 
again. 

♦  :;<  *  rjj  ^j 

Some  months  later  Thompson,  having 
Jiad  several  colds  in  the  interim,  arrived 
home  one  evening  very  elated.  He  intended 
to  get  inoculated  against  colds.  He  had 
talked  it  over  seriously  with  a  friend.  What 
did  Mrs.  Thompson  think  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  Thompson  thought  it  a  good  idea. 

So  one  morning  in  the  following  week 
the  first  half -million  bacteria  w^ere  squirted 
into  him,  and  shortly  afterwards  some 
phagocytes  were  surprised  to  meet  a  lot 
of  funny  little  objects  resembling  germs 
wandering  aimlessly  about  in  Thompson's 
forearm. 

'*  Hullo  1  What  liave.  we  got  here  ?  '' 
said  a  phagocyte  suspiciously.  "  Some  of 
these  new-fangled  antibodies,  I  suppose." 

"  This  chap  Thompson  is  the  last  word," 
said  another.  "  He's  always  picking  up 
some  fresh  and  filthy  germ.  It  would 
serve  liim  jolly  well  right  if  we  gave  some 
of  them  a  run  one  day." 

'*  That's  all  very  fine,"  said  the  fii*st 
phagocyte,  w^ho  was  old  and  corpulent. 
"  But  you  can't  afford  to  j^lay  monkey 
tricks  with  these  new  germs,  you  know.  It's 
all  very  well  with  catarrh  germs.  We  know 
where  we  are.  We  know  how  far  we  can 
let  'em  go.  But  once  these  new  blighters 
get  a  look  in,  you  never  know  what  the  end 
will  be.  After  all,  there's  nothing  to  equal 
a  catarrh  germ  if  you  want  a  really  good 
feed,  and  we  don't  want  them  scared  away 
by  some  indigestible  little  beast  that  won't 
make  a  decent  meal. 

"'  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  demanded,  glaring 
at  the  strangers,  who  were  feeling  somewhat 
disgusted  at  the  manner  of  their  reception, 
for,  amongst  other  things,  the  atrocious 
and  unhyphenated  hybrid  "  antibody " 
grated  on  their  sensitive  ears  and  rankled 
in  their  cultured  minds,  Even  a  patent 
medicine  manufacturer,  they  felt  sure, 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  put  such 
a  caricature  of  a  name  as  that  upon  the 
market. 


Nevertheless,  they  replied  politely : 
'''  Please  do  not  think  we  are  antibodies. 
Indeed,  we  are  no  such  thing.  We  may  be 
aliens,  but  we  are  not  enemy  aliens.  Quite 
the  contrary,  in  fact." 

''  I  was  not  asking  what  you  aren't,  but 
what  you  are,"  said  the  phagocyte  angrily. 

"  We  are  Cultured  Micro-organisms  of 
the  Gymnomyxa  Class  of  the  Order  of  the 
Protozoa,  commonly  called  bacteria  or 
bacilli,"  the  strangers  replied,  with  much 
dignity. 

"  How  dreadful !  "  said  the  phagocyte. 
"Do  you  always  insist  on  being  addressed 
in  that  unspeakable  fashion  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  strangers. 
"  We  said  '  commonly  called  bacteria  or 
bacilli.'  " 

"  I  seem  to  have  missed  the  tail  end  of 
your  title,"  said  the  phagocyte.  "  I  must 
have  got  lost  in  the  labyrinth,  I  suppose." 

''  We  prefer  to  be  called  bacilli,"  the 
strangers  suggested  apologetically. 

"  Oh,  really  !  Well,  we'll  see  about  that. 
We  may  prefer  to  call  you  something  else. 
But  where  do  you  come  from  ?  How^  did 
you  get  here  ?  " 

"  We  come  from  the  University  College 
of  Culture.  Some  beast  took  us  out  of  our 
nice  warm  little  beds,  shot  us  down  a  tube, 
and  here  we  are."  The  bacilli  looked 
around  in  a  bewildered  way.  They  were 
plainly  ill  at  ease.  ''  This  seems  a  funny 
sort  of  place,"  they  ventured  to  say. 

'•  This  place  is  quite  good  enough  for 
us,"  replied  the  phagocyte  roughly.  "  If 
you  don't  like  it,  you  had  better  go  back 
to  your  College  of  Universal  Culture,  or 
whatever  you  call  it." 

''  I'm  afraid  we  can't  do  that,"  said 
the  bacilli  seriously.  "  You  see,  he's  taken 
the  tube  away."  They  looked  from  one 
to  another  nervously. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  now 
you  are  here  ?  "  the  phagocyte  asked. 

"  We  hope  to  kill  germs,  catarrh  germs," 
the  bacilli  answered. 

"  Kill  germs  !  You  !  Why,  you're  no 
bigger  than  germs  yourselves  !  Tnat's  a 
likely  story  !  "  The  phagocyte,  being  a  giant 
compared  with  the  bacilli,  thought  it  a  huge 
joke.     His  sides  shook  with  merriment. 

The  bacilli  were  rather  annoyed.  Their 
dignity  was  hurt.  "  If  we  had  a  catarrh 
germ  here,  we  should  be  glad  to  give  you 
a  demonstration,"  they  said  stifEy. 

The  phagocyte  began  to  bluster  "  Look 
here,  I  don't  know  what  your  little  game 
is,  but  you  look  uncommonly  like    germs 
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yourselves.  If  you're  not  gernis,  Fm 
prepared  to  swear  you're  first  cousins." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  deny  that  we're  related," 
the  bacilli  said  eagerly.  "  We  are  quite 
closely  related  to  catarrh  germs,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  us  hating  them.  In  fact, 
it  makes  us  hate  them  all  the  more.  If 
only  we  had  some,  we  could  convince  you, 
we  feel  sure.  Couldn't  you  possibly  find 
one  for  us  ?  " 

The  little  creatures  seemed  so  much  in 
earnest  that  the  phagocyte  said  he  would 
see  what  could  be  done.  He  dispatched 
some  young  phagocytes  to  hunt  out  a  catarrh 
germ.  There  were  always  a  few  hanging 
about  Thompson  somewhere. 

The  bacilli  waited  patiently  until  the 
young  phagocytes  returned  with  a  germ  of 
the  right  kind.  They  had  found  him 
hiding  near  Thompson's  elbow.  He  was 
terror-stricken  and  wobbling  like  a  jelly. 

The  moment  the  bacilli  caught  sight  of 
the  germ  they  paralysed  him  with  a  glance, 
and  he  dropped  between  the  young  phago- 
cytes, an  inert  mass  of  protoplasm. 

The  phagocyres  were  impressed.  They 
awaited  further  developments,  but  the 
bacilli  made  no  move. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  in- 
quired the  elderly  and  corpulent  phagocyte. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  bacilli.  "  We've 
done  it.  He'll  die  all  right.  He'll  never 
move  again  of  his  own  accord." 

''  Aren't  you  going  to  eat  him  ?  " 

''  Eat  him  !  Good  gracious,  no  !  We're 
not  cannibals." 

"  You're  very  fastidious.  We  can't 
afford  to  be  so  particular.  Anyhow,  they 
are  not  our  relations,"  said  the  phagocyte, 
and  he  promptly  ingested  the  paralysed 
germ.  He  found  the  flavour  far  superior 
to  that  of  dead  germs. 

"'  Are  there  many  more  of  you  people 
about  ?  "  he  asked,  after  he  had  success- 
fully disposed  of  the  tit-bit. 

"  There  were  about  half  a  million  of  us 
when  w^e  came  down  the  tube.  We  left 
the  others  encamped  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  There  are  probably  another  hundred 
thousand  there  by  this  time." 

"  My  word  1  You  don't  mean  to  say 
so  ?  You  do  pretty  well  for  your  size," 
said  the  phagocyte,  with  much  admiration. 
*'  Could  you  take  me  back  with  you  and 
present  me  ?  " 

The  tit-bit  had  acted  like  a  charm,  and 
the  elderly  phagocyte  scurried  along  with 
the  bacilli,  who  had  signified  that  they 
would  be  delighted. 


The  news  of  the  strangers  spread  like 
an  epidemic.  For  the  next  few  days 
phagocytes  came  from  all  parts  of  the  body 
in  millions  to  see  them.  The  lines  were 
very  soon  blocked.  The  main  roads,  canals, 
and  arteries  became  hopelessly  congested. 
Near  the  arm  the  crush  was  awful,  and 
the  scenes  in  the  forearm  itself,  where  the 
bacilli  had  been  injected,  baffled  description. 

The  bacilli,  who  continued  to  multiply, 
had  scarcely  room  to  move.  They  en- 
deavoured to  forc3  their  way  through  the 
crowds  of  phagocytes,  but  found  it  quite 
impossible.  The  phagocytes,  alive  with 
curiosity,  tried  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  new- 
comers, but,  except  for  a  few  odd  million 
or  so,  they  failed. 

The  baby  phagocytes,  who  had  been  left 
to  look  after  themselves,  came  pouring 
out  of  their  bone-marrow  nurseries,  and, 
revelling  in  their  freedom,  spread  all  over 
the  body,  kicking  up  the  most  frightful 
hullabaloo. 

The  whole  affair  was  quite  good-humoured 
and  friendly,  but  millions  perished  in  the 
crowds,  and  Thompson  complained  of 
pains  in  his  arm  and  head,  and  said  that 
he  felt  queer  all  over. 

After  all,  it  was  only  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
The  phagocytes  returned  to  their  homes 
to  restore  order,  and  the  bacilli  settled 
down  to  a  course  of  peaceful  penetration 
and  multiplication.  More  bacilli  were 
injected  at  intervals  of  a  week,  on  two 
subsequent  occasions,  but  they  did  not 
cause  nearly  so  much  sensation  as  the  first- 


Three  years  passed.  The  Thompsons 
moved  into  the  country.  Thompson,  who 
had  been  inoculated  each  year  with  the 
greatest  success,  became  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  He  discoursed  abstrusely  and 
incoherently  of  mystic  matters  pertaining 
to  the  practice  of  medicine.  His  friends, 
who  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  latest 
diseases  and  germ  theories,  were  at  first 
impressed,  then  amused,  and  finally  rather 
bored. 

He  had  been  troubled  with  a  few  slight 
colds  in  the  three  years,  but  he  had  been 
entirely  free  from  the  serious  attacks  to 
which  he  had  previously  been  a  martyr. 
In  general  health  he  was  much  better,  and 
he  was  far  more  cheerful,  though  he  was 
liable  to  occasional  fits  of  irritability  and 
inclined  to  be  nervy.  He  put  this  down  to 
advancing  years. 

The  bacilli  were  quite  at  home.     Being 
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honest  little  people,  they  paralysed  catarrh 
germs  energetically,  and  the  phagocytes 
disposed  of  the  paralytics. 

The  germs,  however,  attacked  just  as 
frequently  as  of  old,  but  the  bacilli  never 
ignored  their  presence,  nor  did  they  permit 
the  number  to  approach  anywhere  near 
the  safety  limit.  This  enraged  the  phago- 
cytes, who  missed  the  sumptuous  feasts  in 
which  they  had  formerly  indulged.  Some 
of  them  had  serious  thoughts  of  encouraging 
some  other  kind  of  germ,  but  they  did  not 
like  to  risk  it.  So,  in  a  thoroughly  dis- 
contented frame  of  mind,  they  took  to 
scavenging  for  a  living,  and  wrangled  with 
the  bacilli  for  recreation.  They  still  craved 
for  drugs,  and  would  have  given  the  world 
for  a  sniff  of  eucalyptus  or  camphor.  It 
had  been  a  black  day  for  them  when  they 
realised  that  the  supply  had  definitely 
ceased.  They  blamed  the  bacilli  for  this 
and  grew  to  loathe  them. 

One  day,  being  out  of  work  and  tired  of 
quarrelling,  they  had  a  brilliant  idea.  The 
bacilli  had  from  the  first  admitted  that 
they  were  closely  related  to  catarrh  germs. 
Might  it  not  be  that  although  living  they 
were  loathsome,  dead  they  would  prove  to 
be  toothsome  morsels  ?  Why  not  put  it  to 
the  test  ? 

So  the  phagoc3rfces  secretly  murdered  some 
bacilli  near  Thompson's  little  toe-nail. 
They  found  them  as  unpalatable  and 
indigestible  as  a  cholera  germ.  They  were 
horribly  annoyed. 

A  few  days  later  the  bacilli  discovered 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  murdered  fellows 
and  called  the  phagocytes  to  account.  At 
first  the  phagocytes  denied  the  indictment, 
but  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  gave 
them  away. 

The  phagocytes  brazened  it  out.  They 
said  that  they  had  been  quite  happy 
before  the  bacilli  came,  that  they  had  not 
asked  them  to  come,  did  not  wish  them  to 
stay,  and  would  be  delighted  to  see  the 
last  of  such  plausible  and  prophylactic 
microbes,  who  were  no  better  than  a  set 
of  saprophilous  antibodies — worse,  in  fact, 
for  they  were  not  so  digestible  and  tasted 
beastly. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  bacilli,  who 
haughtily  replied  that  no  respectable 
amoeba  would  put  up  with  that  language 
from  anyone,  much  less  from  a  murderous 
gang  of  corpuscular  and  parasitic  phago- 
cytes. And,  without  bandying  further 
words,  the  bacilli  fell  upon  the  murderers 
tooth  and  nail 


The  germs  got  wind  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  launched  an  attack.  Thompson 
felt  the  old  symptoms,  took  fright,  and 
rushed  off  by  the  first  train  to  his  old 
doctor  to  be  reinoculated. 

He  was  long  overdue  for  inoculation, 
which  had  been  overlooked  in  the  stress  of 
moving.  Besides,  he  was  getting  careless. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  what  it  was  to 
have  a  bad  cold.  He  did  not  tell  the  doctor 
that  he  feared  he  was  in  for  one. 

He  got  the  cold  all  right,  a  fair  snorter. 

He  and  his  wife  were  far  too  busy  to 
bother  about  remedies.  Some  sort  of 
attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  old 
performances,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  effect  upon  the  cold. 

He  could  not  stay  in  bed,  because  a  man 
was  expected  at  any  moment  to  lay  the 
linoleum  round  the  bedrooms.  He  had 
been  expected  every  day,  except  Sundays, 
for  the  past  month,  and  nothing  had  come 
of  it,  but  they  dare  not  take  the  risk. 

What  with  his  arm,  his  head,  his  eyes, 
nose,  throat  and  chest,  pains  in  the  back, 
rows  with  the  tradespeople  and  disappoint- 
ment over  the  lino  man  who  did  not  turn 
up,  he  had  an  awful  time  of  it,  and  so  had 
Mrs.  Thompson. 

The  attack  was  so  violent  that  the  phago- 
cytes and  the  bacilli,  although  reinforced 
by  the  fresh  injection,  had  to  patch  up 
a  sort  of  truce  and  turn  all  their  attention 
to  the  germs. 

"  It's  disgraceful  !  "  wailed  the  phago- 
cytes. "  We  never  let  it  get  half  as  bad 
as  this  in  the  old  days." 

"  If  half  what  we've  heard  about  your 
doings  in  the  old  days  is  true,  you 
must  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  vilest 
body,"  the  bacilli  retorted. 

"  There  are  millions  of  them,  millions, 
down  in  the  throat  !  "  shrieked  the  phago- 
cytes in  terror.  "  We  shall  never  get  them 
out  unless  you  cultured  germicides  put  your 
backs  into  it." 

"  Oh,  shut  up  whining  and  get  on  with 
it  !  "  shouted  the  bacilli. 

The  phagocytes  did  their  best  to  assist, 
but  they  were  badly  out  of  form.  The 
younger  ones,  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting,  so  far  as  the  phagocytes 
were  concerned,  were  quite  raw  and 
untrained. 

The  germs  were  gradually  driven  out  of 
the  throat,  after  a  severe  struggle,  and 
retreated  in  close  order  to  the  chest  and 
head,  where  the  struggle  was  even  fiercer. 
Those   in   the   chest   were   broken   up  by 
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degrees,  but  those  in  the  head  made  a  deter- 
mined stand  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Day  after  day  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed 
and  flowed.  Blow  after  blow  was  delivered 
with  but  little  effect.  No  sooner  was  a 
way  cleared  than  it  was  stopped  again  almost 
immediately.  The  din  was  deafening. 
Throughout  the  day  and  far  into  the  night 
heavy  explosions  succeeded  one  another 
at  brief  intervals.  Thompson,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  precipitated  millions 
upon  millions  of  germs,  phagocytes  and 
bacilli,  into  another  world  at  every  sneeze. 

At  length,  when  all  concerned  were  in 
the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  a  way  was 
finally  cleared  and  the  struggle  slowly 
died  out.  Only  a  few  straggling  germs 
remained. 

Thompson  was  bitterly  disappointed, 
but  he  made  a  good  recovery  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  squabbles  between  the 
phagocytes  and  the  bacilli  were  renewed 
directly  the  danger  was  over. 

In  addition  to  this,  acute  differences 
broke  out  between  the  young  phagocytes 
and  their  elders  concerning  the  conduct 
of  life  and  affairs. 

Outwardly,  however,  all  went  well  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  lino  man  turned  up  in 
the  end.  Thompson  was  very  busy  in  the 
garden  in  his  spare  time.  His  wife  was 
very  busy  in  the  house,  and  had  no  spare 
time  at  all.  They  had  just  begun  to  settle 
down  nicely  in  their  new  home  when,  to 
Thompson's  horror,  one  Sunday  morning 
the  old  symptoms  again  appeared. 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  am  in  for 
another  of  my  colds,  my  dear,"  he  said  to 
his  wife  at  breakfast. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Thompson. 
She  had  been  overdoing  it  since  the  move, 
but  Thompson  had  not  realised  this. 

'"Well,  that's  a  nice  thing  to  say!  Do 
you  think  I  don't  know  the  signs  of  a  cold 
when  I  see  them  ?  "  asked  Thompson,  who 
was  pained  and  surprised. 

Mrs.  Thompson  did  not  answer  the 
question,  but  she  said  sharply :  "  You 
have  been  practically  free  from  colds  ever 
since  you  were  first  inoculated,  haven't 
you  ?  And  you  were  inoculated  again 
this  year,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"  Last  time  I  was  inoculated  I  had  a  cold, 
and " 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
interrupted  Mrs.  Thompson. 

'*'  What's  what  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Thompson,  in  au  unnecessarily 
bud  tone, 


"  Why,  having  a  cold  last  time  and  now." 

"  I  haven't  got  a  cold,"  said  Mr. 
Thompson  angrily. 

"  No,  but  you're  going  to  have  one," 
said  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Thompson. 

He  left  the  breakfast  table  abruptly, 
muttering  to  himself  :  "No  consideration, 
no  consideration  at  all  !  " 

He  went  into  the  garden  and  savagely 
snatched  a  spade  from  the  shed.  There 
were  many  things  in  the  garden  which 
needed  doing  more  urgently  that  Sunday 
morning,  but  he  had  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  dig. 

He  went  down  the  garden  and  commenced 
to  dig  with  concentrated  fury,  putting  about 
four  times  the  energy  of  a  labourer  into  the 
task  and  getting  less  than  half  the  result. 
He  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  worms, 
driving  his  spade  remorselessly  through 
them. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The  last  of 
the  dew  was  vanishing,  and  he  soon  felt 
the  sun  hot  on  his  back.  Gradually  the 
pace  slackened.  He  no  longer  looked  for 
worms.  His  thoughts  ceased  to  revolve 
round  his  troubles  and  began  to  stray. 

Where  had  he  read  something  about 
curing  all  his  ills  with  a  garden  spade  ? 
He  must  find  out  more  about  that.  Could 
it  have  been  Dean  Hole  ?  He  wondered 
whether  the  Dean's  sermons  were  as  good 
as  his  books  and  his  roses. 

He  paused,  with  his  foot  resting  on  his 
spade,  and  drew  his  arm  across  his  brow. 
He  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  church  bell  in  the 
distance.     His  thoughts  still  wandered. 

Digging,  a  punishment  ?  Possibly,  in 
certain  cases.  But  for  him  a  relief,  a 
pleasure,  a  most  precious  outlet  for  pent- 
up  emotion.  For  Adam,  an  opportunity 
to  pull  himself  together.  The  great  point 
of  that  story,  to  his  mind,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Adam  had  been  set  to  work. 

He  began  to  dig  again,  and  this  time  there 
was  a  steady  rhythm  about  his  movements. 
He  pursued  his  cogitations. 

Digging  as  a  hobby  could  not  be  looked 
at  in  quite  the  same  light  as  digging  eight 
hours  a  day  for  a  living.  If  one  had  to  do 
that,  one  might  end  by  making  a  hobby  of 
accounts  and  correspondence.  Strange  how 
one's  likes  and  dislikes  altered  in  a  few 
years  !  When  he  had  been  mad  on  football 
and  cricket,  how  he  had  despised  garden 
maniacs  !  Yet  here  he  was  digging  in  his 
garden,  perfectly  happy  and  not  the  least 
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bit  ashamed  of  himself — at  least,  that  is 
to  say,  of  course,  not  ashamed  of  himself 
for  taking  a  pleasure  in  gardening.  Pity 
he  had  been  so  snappy  at  breakfast, 
though  ! 

He  straightened  his  back  and  faced  the 
gentle  breeze  from  the  open  country, 
taking  deep  breaths  of  ''  the  stream  of  the 
atmosphere  steeped  in  flower  and  pollen, 
to  the  music  of  bees  and  birds  .  .  .  the 
food  of  the  Immortals."  His  eyes  lit  on 
the  golden  carpets  of  buttercups  in  the 
meadows.  He  noted  the  haze  over  the  woods 
in  the  distance.  He  decided  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a  grand  day. 

How  sensible  Gertie  liad  been  to  suggest 
ihoving  to  the  country  !  Why  didn't  she 
come  out  ?  "What  a  rotter  he  had  been 
about  his  beastly  cold  ! 

"  The  truth  is,  my  lad,  you're  going  to 
]  ot  again,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  If  you 
don't  pull  yourself  together,  you'll  becom? 
a  curse  to  your  wife  and  fit  for  a  conva- 
lescent home  at  forty.  You  sneeze  and 
get  into  a  funk.  You  whine  to  your  wife, 
and,  because  she  doesn't  run  round  with 
filthy  medicine  and  cbddle,  you,  you  lose 
your  temper.  You^re  worse  thun  a  worm. 
You're  terrified  of  a  dirty  little  germ,  and 
the  germs  seem  to  know  it.  You're  not 
man  enough  to  fight  'em  yourself,  but  must 
get  a  doctor  to  squirt  some  more  dirty 
little  germs  .into  you  to  help  you.  You 
ought  to  be  jolly  well  ashamed  of  yourself  !  " 

"  This  must  be  a  man  speaking,"  said 
a  young  phagocyte  to  his  friends,  "  and 
our  leaders  have  been  telling  us  for  years 
that  it  was  a  jelly-fish.  We  had  better 
get  to  work  and  put  this  place  in  order. 
Without  doubt  this  constant  intestinal 
squabbling  must  be  stopped." 

When  phagocytes  make  up  their  minds 
they  act  promptly.  The  young  phagocytes 
held  a  council,  killed  all  the  old  phagocytes 
without  delay,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
They  did  this  whilst  Thompson  scraped  his 
boots  on  his  spade.  As  he  tucked  in  his 
shirt  and  tightened  his  belt,  they  made  full ' 
apologies  to  the  baeilli  for  the  disgraceful 
behaviour  of  their  elders  and  concluded  a 
lasting  peace.  The  germs,  hearing  of  this, 
thought  it  wise  to  call  off  the  attack. 

The  bacilli,  who  had  felt  a  little  hurt  at 
Thompson's  disparaging  remarks,  forgave 
him  on  thinking  it  over.  They  realised  that 
he  was  very  much  worked  up  at  the  moment, 
and  they  had  always  had  a  liking  for  him. 

Thompson,  under  the  influence  of  the 
new    regime,     the     healthy    exercise,     the 


glorious  morning,  and  his  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  himself,  sprinted  up  the  garden 
to  the  house. 

''  Gertie,  Gertie,  where  are  you  ?  What 
are  you  doing  ?  "  he  shouted. 

''  I've  just  finished  helping  Jane,"  Mrs. 
Thompson  replied  from  the  kitchen  doorway. 
She  looked  hot  and  tired. 

'^  It's  a  beastly  shame,"  he  said,  '^  to 
have  to  stay  indoors  on  a  morning  like  this. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to*do  some  needlework." 

"  If  you  must,  why  don't  you  bring  it 
into  the  garden  ?  I  say,  old  girl,  I'm  sorry 
I  was  such  a  beast  at  breakfast,"  he  added 
awkwardly. 

"  It  wasn't  kind  to  say  you  liked  it," 
said  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"Liked  what  ?" 

''  Liked  it  when  I  was  silly  and  got  out 
my  handkerchief." 

"  I  never  said  any  such  thing,"  said 
Thompson  indignantly. 

"  You  really  did  say  it." 

"  Well,  if  I  did,  I  know  I  couldn't  have 
meant  that.  I  don't  know  what  I  said. 
I  know  I  was  talking  awful  nonsense." 

"  We  were  both  talking  awful  nonsense, 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  smiling. 
"  Hadn't  you  better  put  your  coat  on  ?  " 
she  added,  when  at  length  he  released  her. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right ;  but  perhaps  I'd 
better.  I  say,  I  don't  believe  that  cold 
of  mine  is  coming,  after  all.  My  throat 
is  still  a  bit  dry,  but  that's  thirst.  Is  there 
any  beer  ?  " 

Thompson  had  his  beer. 

"  It's  extraordinary  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  he  had  sufficient  breath. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  How  much  better  the  beer  tastes  after 
digging!" 

He  lit  his  pipe  and  carried  a  chair  and 
the  work-basket  on  to  the  lawn.  He 
sprawled  on  the  grass  alongside  the  chair, 
smoking  and  chatting. 

"  Whilst  I  was  digging,"  he  said,  after 
a  long  pause  in  the  conversation,  "  I  was 
trying  to  remember  where  I  had  seen 
something  about  curing  all  ills  with  a 
garden  spade." 

"  I'm  not  certain,  but  I  believe  it's 
Emerson,"  Mrs.  Thompson  replied. 

"  Emerson  !  "  said  Thompson.  "  I  don't 
believe  I've  ever  read  a  line  in  my  life." 

"  You'd  better  try,"  Mrs.  Thompson 
suggested. 

"  You'd  much  better  read  some  to  me 
one  evening." 
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He  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  lay  back 
with  his  hands  clasped  beneath  his  head, 
gazing  into  the  blue. 

"  Wonderful  thing,  digging,"  he  mur- 
mured lazily,  after  another  long  interval. 
''  I  believe  it's  still  the  first  step  towards 


He  returned  to  his  digging  and  worked 
steadily  until  dinner-time.  He  came  in 
without  a  vestige  or  a  thought  of  a  cold, 
his  shirt  wet  through,  stteaks  of  hair  across 
his  forehead,  his  back  aching,  his  hands 
blistered,  looking  thoroughly  happy  and 
disreputable.  He  had  a  cold  bath 
and  ate  a  huge  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  he  lounged  in  a 

long  cane  chair  and  read  a  book  on 

gardening.     In  the  evening  he 

\<--'  '  went  for  a  walk  through  the 

w^oods  with  his  wife. 


Two  more  years  passed.  Thompson 
has  not  been  troubled  with  colds, 
although  he  has  not  been  in- 
oculated again.  His  nerves  are 
in  excellent  order.  The  bacilli, 
seeing  that  their  work  was  accom- 
plished, and  feeling  confident  that 
the  young  phagocytes  could  be 
safely  -  trusted  to  look  after  the 
had  died  of  their  own  accord, 
much  respected  by  all. 

As    for  the  catarrh    germs,  they  take 

their  revenge  in  a  typically 

spiteful  way.     It  is  useless 

their  trying  to  get  at  Mrs. 

Thompson.   She  had  always 

laughed     at 

them  and 

made    them 

feel  uncom- 

f  0  r  t  a  b  1  e  . 

They    are 

thoroughly 


"  '  I'm  rot  certain,  but  I  believe  it's  Emerson.'  " 

a  civilised  existence.  It's  more  than  that, 
by  Jove,  far  more.  It's  a  way  to  regain 
Eden— only  it  mustn't  be  overdone  ;  you 
mustn't  dig  too  deep." 

"  Whatever  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"  Nothing  on  earth,  and  digging,"  he 
replied,  laughing. 

''  Are  you  sure  you've  not  been  over- 
doing it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Quite  !  I  was  only  letting  my  little 
thoughts  loose  for  a  run  in  the  sunshine. 
That's  all.  It's  time  I  came  down  to 
earth  again,"  he  said,  as  he  slowly  raised 
himself  from  the  ground. 


frightened  of  Thompson  and  his  garden 
spade  and  his  young  phagocytes.  Except 
for  a  few  reckless  spirits,  who  cause 
periodical  symptoms  of  a  cold,  they  dare 
not  go  near  him.  They  hang  around  the 
garden.  The  fresh  air  has  altered  them 
considerably,  but  they  are  as  spiteful  as  ever. 
Thompson  is  very  proud  of  his  garden, 
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and  likes  to  have  friends  down  for  week- 
ends to  admire  it.  When  he  is  entertaining 
some  particularly  anaemic -looking  visitor, 
whose  phagocytes  are  even  more  depraved 
than  his  own  used  to  be,  the  germs  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity.  The  anaemic 
one  goes  back  to  Town  on  Monday  morning 
with  a  nasty  attack  of  hay  fever. 

Although    Thompson    never  has   a  cold, 
he  gets  the  old  symptoms  more  frequently 


than  ever,  especially  on  bright,  sunliy 
mornings.  He  takes  a  day  off  from  the 
office  and  spends  the  morning  with  his 
spade  in  the  garden,  where  he  and  the 
young  phagocytes  never  fail  to  overcome 
the  germs.  He  passes  the.  rest  of  the  day 
in  quiet  contentment,  pottering  about  the 
garden.  He  retires  to  bed  early  and  sleeps 
soundly  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  clear 
head. 


THE    THRUSH. 


%70UNQ  thrush,  perched  *igh  in  yon  owld  tharn, 
*      Sees  I  look  up  this  winter  marn  ; 
So  'ee,  young  limb, 

Sez,  **Carn't  ye  see?     Carn't  ye  see?" 
Sez  'ee,  young  limb! 

Now,  1  count  'ee  a  rare  brave  bird 

'Fore  Can'lemas  so  to  be  heard; 

But  'ee,  fash  thing, 

Sez,  **Y'ave  a  cheek!    Y'ave  a  cheek  I  " 

Sez  'ee,  fash  thing! 

So,  like  a  lad  wi'  teasin'  maid, 

Ah  take  no  note  while  tantrums'  played  ; 

Now,  'ee  do  plead 

Wi'  **  Look  at  me  !    Look  at  me  !  " 

'Ow  'ee  do  plead ! 

**Why  did  'ee  rate  so  n'isy,  then?" 
Ah  shout,  while  'ee  keeps  pleaden  ; 
But  'ee,  young  sarce, 
Sez,  •* That'll  do!    That'll  do!" 
Harkee,  young  sarce! 

EVERETT   HODQE. 


CASTLE  MOUNTAIN,  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  PARK. 


THE    NATIONAL    PARKS 
OF    CANADA 

By    C.   HANBURY    WILLIAMS 

Photographs  reproduced  hy  permission  of  the  Dominmis  Paries  Branch,  Ottaiva. 


TO  the   average   Englishman  the  word 
"  park  "  usually  suggests  Hyde  Park, 
or    Eegent's  Park,  or  the    enclosed 
ground  attached  to  the  country  house  of  the 
greatest  landowner  in  his  county,  with  a 
herd  of  fallow  deer  in  it.    When  the  English- 
man is  a  poet,  with  a  poet's  larger  imagina- 
tion, he  creates  a  dream  park  of  twice  five 
miles  of  fertile  ground,  and  girdles  it  round 
with  towers  and  walls.     TT]^^^  k^fvn^jwk 
in  CanadaL-SUL^^s  quare  mileS;^_whi^_con- 
t ains  _a_^hi5dI5F"o?eFi^00D  buffilar"and_is 
girdle^round  by  a  fence  of  galvanised  steel, 
nine  feet  high,  which   is  less  artisScThan 
masonry^but  more  effective. 
r^    But  tliat  is  only  one  of  the  Canadian 
\  national    parks.     There    are    thirteen    of 
them,  all  told,  and  the  biggest  of  them  has 
an  area  of  4400  square  miles,  or  more  than 
I  three  times  that  of  Sussex.     Sometimes  I 


wonder  whether,  if  Coleridge  were  alive 
to-day,  he  might  not  find  it  possible  to  recall 
the  missing  lines  of  the  most  fascinating 
fragment  ever  left  to  tantalise  posterity, 
because  in  the  Rockies  he  cotdd  see  every- 
thing which  he  visioned  in  his  trance — 
except,  perhaps,  the  damsel  with  a  dulcimer. 
There  are  no  towers  and  walls,  but  there 
are  great  granite  keeps,  miles  in  extent, 
with  turrets,  battlements  and  bastions,  as 
if  built  by  giants,  and  even  a  natural 
drawbridge,  portcullis,  and  gateway.  There 
are  mountains  that  look  like  temples,  and 
mountains  like  cathedrals  ;  there  is  even  a 
Tower  of  Babel.  There  are  sunny  pleasure 
domes  with  caves  of  ice,  and  deep  romantic 
chasms,  and  cedarn  covers,  and  mighty 
fountains  momentarily  forced  up  from 
below,  and  lakes  of  magical  beauty  which 
the  poet  somehow  failed  to  include  in  the 
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picture,  and  long  waterfalls  far  higher  than 
Niagara,  and  hanging  valleys,  and  dim, 
mysterious  subterranean  chambers  like  the 
Witches'  Ballroom  in  the  Nakimu  Caves. 

Nine  of  the  thirteen  are  called  "  scenic," 
two  are  "  historic,"  and  two  ''  animal  " 
parks.  Of  the  scenic  parks,  Rocky  Moun- 
tains Park  is  the  oldest  and  second  in  point 
of  size,  being  2751  square  miles  in  area. 

It    began    on    a    small    scale.      Certain 


trappers  reported  the  discovery  of  some  hot 
sulphur  springs  which  had  long  been  known 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  Government 
promptly  annexed  an  area  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  square  miles  or  so  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.  L'ap'petit  vient  en  mangeant, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  was  so 
beautiful  that  they  enlarged  their  bite  to 
5000  square  miles,  but  subsequently  felt 
that  this  was  too  greedy,  so  they  reduced  it 
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to  its  present  dimensions.  Of  groups  of 
mountains  it  contains  four.  We  deal  in 
mountains  wholesale  here,  and  have  not 
found  time  yet  to  name  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  individual  peaks.  Mount  Assini- 
boine  (11,860  feet),  the  Matterhorn  of  the 
Rockies,  dominates  the  southern  range, 
which  is  40  miles  long;  Mount  Temple 
and  Storm  Peak  lord  it  over  the  Laggan 
group,  which  includes  the  beautiful  Valley 
of  the  Ten  Peaks  ;  and  then  come  the  Otter- 
tail  array,  with  Cathedral  Mountain  and 
Mount  Stephen  (which  was  called  after  a 
man  who  afterwards  was  called  after  the 
mountain,  g-nd  became  Lord  Mountstephen); 
and,  lastly,  the  Waputik  Range — altogether 
150  miles  length  of  mountains  and  twenty- 
five  or  more  conspicuous  peaks. 


The  chief  town  of  this  district  is  Banff, 
which  is  altogether  too  civilised  for  the  real 
lover  of  the  wild,  though  he  will  find  it  an 
excellent  base  from  which  to  start  out  on 
Alpine  expeditions. 

For  the  Banff  hotel  is  built  alongside 
the  hot  springs,  so  that  you  can  swim  in 
luxury  on  the  coldest  day.  And  Banff 
has  a  museum  where  the  naturalist  can 
find  enough  of  interest  to  keep  him  busy 
for  weeks,  and  there  are  caves  and  water- 
falls and  golf  links,  and  "  sun-dance 
canyons,"  and  ''  Hoodoos,"  and  river  trips 
for  the  ordinary  tourist.  Which  means  that, 
if  you  are  desirous  of  staying  there,  it  is 
well  to  order  your  rooms  ahead.     You  will 
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meet  a  Pentecostal  crowd  ;  in  the  course 
of  one  year  there  were  visitors  of  sixteen 
different  nationalities.  During  the  winter 
there  are  ice-palaces  and  mazes,  long 
thrilling  toboggan  slides,  curling  bonspiels, 
snowshoeing,  ski-ing,  and  swimming  races — 
in  the  hot  baths.  The  Alpine  Clubhouse 
(of  Canada)  is  open  all  the  year  round,  and 
most  of  the  great  mountaineering  clubs  of 
the  world  are  represented  there. 

Jasper  Park  is  the  biggest  and  northern- 
most of  the  national  parks,  having  an  area 
of    4400    square    miles.      The    scenery    is. 


perhaps,  the  most  superb  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  overlooked  as  it  is  by  such 
peaks  as  Mount  Resplendent  (11,200  feet) 
and  Mount  Robson,  *'  The  Monarch  of  the 
Rockies  "  (14,000  feet).  In  the  year  1800 
a  house  was  built  there  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which  was  a  landmark  and 
resting-place  for  every  trader,  hunter,  and 
traveller  in  the  early  days.  The  clerk  in 
charge  was  one  Jasper  Hawes,  whose  name 
was  attached  to  the  pass  and  lake,  and, 
finally,  in  1907,  to  the  park.  Here  are 
the   headwaters   of    five   mighty    rivers — 
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the  Saskatchewan,  Athabaska,  Thomson, 
Columbia,  and  Fraser.  The  Athabaska  valley 
is  about  three  miles  wide,  a  gently  rising 
upland  of  flowery  meadows  and  dancing 
streams.  In  this  park  are  to  be  found  the 
most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  country  of 
beautiful  lakes — Pyramid,  Jasper,  Brule,  the 
Medicine  Lakes,  which  portray  every  tint 
and  hue  of  the  great  peaks  above  them,  and 
the  loveliest  sheet  of  water  in  the  world, 
Lake  Maligne.  To  the  south  is  Mount 
Edith  Cavell,  named  after  the  martyred 
English  nurse,  near  the  top  of  which  is  a 
glacier  shaped  like  an  angel  with  arms  out- 
stretched to  heaven.  It  is  less  tourist- 
infested  than  Rocky  Mountains  Park, 
possibly  because  the  Government  has  not 
yet  decided  to  build  a  hotel  there,  although 
a  "  tented  city,"  so-called,  is  erected  for 
their  use  in  summer. 

Yoho  Park   (560  square   miles)   gets  its 
name  from  a  Cree  word  meaning  "  wonder," 


the  original  name  given  to  the  district  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  country 
of  lakes,  forests,  wonderful  ice-fields  and 
marvellous  waterfalls.  The  Takakkaw 
Falls  (the  word  means  "  magnificent ") 
issue  from  a  glacier  on  Mount  Balfour  and 
drop  150  feet,  afterwards  plunging  for 
1100  feet  over  a  sheer  wall  of  rock  to  the 
valley,  finally  disappearing  in  a  cloud  of 
spray  into  the  Yoho  River.  The  Twin 
Falls  are  two  vast  columns  of  water  that 
drop  perpendicularly  over  a  height  of  more 
than  500  feet.  The  Laughing  Falls  get 
their  name  from  the  dancing  music  of  their 
descent.  All  up  the  valley  are  waterfalls, 
and  betw^een  Whaleback  Ridge  and  Yoho 
Peaks  is  Waterfall  Valley,  a  perfect  garden 
of  wild  flowers. 

Glacier  Park  has  an  area  of  468  square 
miles,  and  is  a  favourite  centre  for  Alpine 
climbers.  The  Illecillewaet,  or  Great 
Glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  is  the  first  object  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  as  its 
foot  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  of  easy  walking 
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from  the  station.  Four  miles  to  the  south- 
east is  the  Asulkan  Valley,  an  Alpine  glen 
down  which  fall  numberless  sparkling 
cascades,  the  whole  amphitheatre  being  a 


in  1904  by  C.  H.  Deutschman  while  he  was 
prospecting  and  hunting  in  the  valley. 
There  are  three  groups  of  them,  the  Gopher 
Bridge,    the    Mill   Bridge,   and   the    Gorge 


AMOUNT    KDITII    CA-N'ELL,    JASPEll    PA  UK. 


sort  of  fairyland  of  brilliant  flowers,  dark 
forests,  and  grassy  levels.  In  the  Cougar 
Valley,  on  the  lower  slope  of  Mount  Cheops, 
are  the  wonderful  Nakimu  Caves,  discovered 


Group.  The  Gopher  Bridge  is  a  series  of 
passage-ways  between  the  entry  into  and 
exit  from  the  ground  of  the  Cougar  Creek, 
which  disappears  suddenly  into  dark  cavity 
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and  reissues  at  a  point  450  feet  lower  down. 
Then  it  pours  down  a  narrow  rock-cut  for 
a  distance  of  350  feet  and  again  vanishes. 
It  reappears  300  feet  further  on,  after  an 
underground  drop  of  85  feet,  and  the  roar 
of  the  water  racing  through  the  choked 
entrance  resembles  that  of  a  gigantic  mill 
working  overtime.  At  the  lower,  or  north, 
end  of  the  gorge  is  a  dome-shaped  break 
in  the  wall,  about  30  feet  high  and  about 
the  same  width,  leading  to  the  Gorge 
series  of  vaulted  chambers  connected  by- 
passage-ways  paved  with  broken  blocks  of 
crystallised  dark  -  blue  limestone  veined 
with  white  ribbons  of  calcite.  There  is  a 
Government  building  here  with  special 
accommodation   for   campers. 


SWITCHBACK    DRIVE,    YOIIO    PARK. 


CATHEDRAL     PEAK,    YOHO    PARK. 

Revelstoke  Park,  of  95  square  miles,  is 
the  last  link  westward  of  the  chain,  and 
was  dedicated  in  September,  1919,  by 
H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales.  North-east  of  this 
is  an  almost  unexplored  region  of  countless 
unnamed  peaks.  Twenty-seven  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Revelstoke  are  the  broad 
expansions  of  the  Columbia  River  known 
as  the  Arrow  Lakes.  There  is  a  per- 
pendicular rock  at  the  side  of  the  upper 
lake,  and  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
sticking  arrows  into  certain  fissures  therepf, 
as  a  sort  of  polite  intimation  to  hostile 
tribes  lower  down  that  they  were  ready 
for  a  fight  at  any  time  that  might  be 
convenient  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Kootenay  Park,  after  the  Kutenai 
Indians,  is  the  most  recent  creation  among 
the  Canadian  national  parks,  having  been 
established  by  Order  in  Council  on  April  21 , 
1920,  with  an  area  of  587  square  miles. 
Its  north  end  joins  the  Yoho  Park,  and  the 
scenery  is  somewhat  similar  here,  though 


MOUNT    ROBSON,    JASPER    PARK. 


it  becomes  more  subdued,  and  the  valleys 
grow  wider  as  you  proceed  southwards. 
Two  miles  north  of  the  Sinclair  Pass  are  the 
Radium  Hot  Springs,  so  called  because  traces 
of  radium  have  been  found  in  the  water. 

Waterton  Lakes  Park  (423  square  miles) 
is   in   Southern   Alberta,  and   adjoins   the 


United  States  Glacier  National  Park.  The 
lakes  after  which  it  has  been  named  lie 
partly  in  the  States  and  partly  in  Canada, 
and  are  connected  by  a  long  narrow  channel 
known  as  the  Dardanelles. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Islands  Park  consists 
of   twelve   island   reservations   among   the 
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Thousand    Islands    of    the    St.    Lawrence  of    1200  miles  and  a  breadth  of  140  miles 

River  in  Ontario,  and  are  more  like  town  for  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks,  to  say  nothing 

parks  surrounded  by  water  and  beautiful  of  the  Gold  Ranges,  the  Coast  Range,  and 

river  scenery.  the   Vancouver   Island   Mountains.     There 

The  whole  length  of  the  Swiss  Alps  is  are  higher  mountains  in  the  United  States, 

less  than  400  miles,  and  the  breadth  from  but  much  of  the  finest  Alpine  scenery  is  in 

50  to  80  miles,  as  compared  with  a  length  Canada. 


LONDON    PRIDE. 


^^HO  has  not  seen  old  London  from  a  ship 
^^      Has  missed  her  beauty,  never  felt  her  grip; 
But  he  who  leaves  Westminster  and  sails  down, 
Beholds  the  pageant  of  her  great  renown. 
Above  her  smoke  her  pinnacles  appear 
With  domes  and  spires  beyond  the  wharves  that  clear 
The  ships  of  all  the  world.     With  what  slow  state 
The  Tower  Bridge,  that  Warder  of  the  Gate, 
Lifts  his  dark  bascules  up  and  seems  to  cry, 
** Stand  back,  you  people,  while  the  ships  go  by!" 
And  like  swords  lifted  o'er  a  pair  in  bridal, 
They  roof  us  for  an  instant  as  the  tidal 
Pathway  is  cleared  for  us.    There  floats  a  fine 
Flush-piled  high  cargo  of  Norwegian  pine 
Brought  home  from  creeks  half  frozen;  now  the  waft 
Comes  from  Burgundian  vintage  yet  unquaffed 
In  some  deep  hold  that  knows  the  Norman  quays; 
There's  where  the  lads  are  schooled  for  the  deep  seas; 
And  yonder  steamer  is  a  huge  oil-tank, 
Enough  to  calm  an  ocean  if  she  sank. 
Ketches  go  by  brown=sailed,  with  salty  reek, 
Whose  coast^wise  journeys  take  them  many  a  week. 
And  now  a  banded  funnel  moves  to  dock 
That  lately  hurried  by  Gibraltar  Rock, 
Home-bound  from  Burmah.    There's  a  row  of  pails 
Revolving  on  a  ship  that  seldom  sails. 
For  dredgers,  busy  like  huge  water-moles. 
Clear  Thames's  Pool ;  while  brightly  bannered  poles 
Rise  from  tall  ships  the  young  waves  ring  with  white 
Hands  clapping  in  a  welcome  of  delight. 
Dark  barges  trail  in  a  funereal  pomp. 
Laden  with  coal,  and  all  the  ripples  romp 
Home  to  the  wharves  as  the  long  line  goes  by. 
The  gulls  describe  slow  arcs  on  the  grey  sky 
Or  dip  for  flotsam;  and  the  bright  signs  shout: 
"Here  is  the  world's  best  market.     Put  about!" 

WILFRID    THORLEY. 


A   WRIT   OF 
SUMMONS 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Author   of  "  Smiders    of  the   River^''   "  The   People   of  the    Rivera"   "  Bones'' 
"  The  Keepers  of  the  King's  Peace,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HENRY    COLLER 


HAD  the  eminent  author  of  "  Tangled 
Lives  "  foreseen  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  third  act  there  would 
arrive  on  the  stage,  a  little  blinded  by  the 
glare  of  the  lights,  more  than  a  little  worried 
for  the  child  of  tender  years  he  bore  in  his 
arms,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Most 
Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Pelborough,  who, 
having  arrived,  would  blunder  into  the 
very  thrill  of  a  carefully  devised  finish,  he 
could  not  have  written  words  that  better 
fitted  the  situation  when  Chick  stumbled 
on  to  the  stage  of  the  Strand-Broadway 
Theatre,  holding  the  infant  Samuel  in  his 
arms. 
For  these  were  the  lines  : 

Lady  Verity  (appealingly) ;  Give  me  the  child  !    Give 

me  the  child ! 
Count  IaOBINo:  You  shall  never  see  him  again!     Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

[Enter  Flemming  hurriedly:  he 
bears  a  child  in  his  arms.) 
Flemming  :  You  lie  !     The  child  is  here  ! 
{Curtain.) 

The  eminent  author,  it  is  true,  did  not 
suggest  that  the  mother  of  the  child  had 
bolted,  or  that  the  infant  himself  had 
swallowed  a  foreign  body,  as  Chick, 
obtruding  a  vital  fact  into  the  realms  of 
dramatic  fiction,  stated  so  definitely.  Let 
the  curtain  of  the  Strand-Broadway  fall ; 
let  the  dramatic  critics  gather  together  in 
the  bar.  puzzled  by  the  "  comedy  finish  " 
to  a  tragic  scene  ;  let  Mr.  Solburg,  that 
important  manager,  stroll  to  the  back  of  the 
stage,  shaking  with  internal  laughter,  and 
realising  that  he  has  a  big  story  to  give  to 
the  newspaper  men  the  next  morning,  and 
let  Chick  be  hurried  back  to  Doughty 
Street  for  a  feeding-bottle  and  the  where- 
withal   to    fill    it.    whilst    an    aged    dresser 
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hushes   the    infant,    and   then    let   Chick's 
diary  bridge  a  gulf. 

Saturday  30th. — Became  a  Marquis. 

Monday  1st. — Buried  my  uncle. 

Wednesday  3rd. — Appeared  on  stage  : 
adopted  baby. 

Thursday   4:th. — Salary   raised   to    £5    a 
week. 
Four  dramatic  days  in  an  amazing  week. 

Hitherto  Chick's  life  had  run  smoothly, 
if  not  normally.  The  work  of  an  insurance 
clerk  with  a  limited  income  is  governed  by 
a  ready-made  routine.  His  uncle's  endless 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
ancient  Marquisate  of  Pelborough  should 
be  revived  in  his  favour,  Chick  had 
regarded  so  indulgently  that  his  attitude 
was  almost  one  of  indifference.  It  was  the 
mild  contempt  of  youth  for  the  foibles  and 
fads  of  the  aged.  And  lo  !  a  miracle  had 
happened.  The  Lords  had  endorsed  the 
claim  of  Dr.  Beane,  and  the  old  man  had 
been  literally  shocked  to  death,  leaving  an 
earnest  youth  to  the  enjoyment  cf  the 
title. 

On  the  night  of  his  involuntary  appear- 
ance in  drama  Chick  could  not  sleep.  He 
turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  He 
was  a  marquis,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a 
descendant  of  kings  and  great  warriors. 
He  had  an  uneasy  sense  of  responsibility 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  how  that 
responsibility  could  be  met. 

His  landlord,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  had  given 
him  permission  to  read  any  of  the  books 
which  filled  half  a  dozen  shelves  in  the 
dining-room. 

At  three  o'clock  Chick  turned  on  the 
light  and  padded  softly  into  the  little 
dining-room   in   search   of   knowledge   and 
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guidance.  Perhaps  there  was  a  book  about 
lords.  There  were,  in  fact,  half  a  dozen, 
but  they  were  novels.  He  skimmed  through 
several  of  these  and  discovered  that  there 
were  two  distinct  brands.  There  was  one 
kind  which  was  old  and  stately  and  held  his 
head  high,  and  there  was  another  which 
indulged  in  betting  and  behaved  abominably 
to  his  lady  friends.  Chick  carried  the  books 
back  and  renewed  his  search. 

He  found  what  he  wanted  in  a  well-worn 
encyclopaedia,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed.  Under  "  Marquis  "  he  discovered  that 
he  ranked  nearly  as  high  as  a  duke. 

"  Je-hos-o-phat !  "  said  Chick  aloud. 

"  The  mantle  is  scarlet,  with  three  and  a 
half  doublings  of  ermine." 

What  mantle,  he  wondered  ?  And  what 
was  a  "  doubling  "  ?  He  was  thrilled  to 
read  that  "  one  of  the  earliest  creations  of 
this  title  was  that  conferred  upon  Charles, 
Earl  of  Steffield,  who  was  created  Marquis 
of  Pelborough  by  Richard  III." 

He  put  the  book  back  on  the  shelf  and 
went  to  sleep,  and  was  awakened  by  a  little 
maid-servant,  who  brought  him  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  half-past  seven.  With  daylight 
came  a  sense  of  the  problems  which  he  had 
dismissed  the  night  before. 

Gwenda  was  up,  and  his  breakfast  was 
being  laid  when  he  rang  the  bell,  and  it  was 
she  who  admitted  him. 

"  Good  morning.  Chick  !  Have  you  seen 
the  newspapers  ?  "  she  asked,  when  he  sat 
down  to  breakfast. 

Chick  started  guiltily. 

"  No,  I  haven't.  They  haven't  said 
anything  about  my  bringing  Samuel  to 
you  ?  "  he  demanded  hoarsely. 

"  They  haven't,"  said  the  grim  Gwenda, 
"  but  they  will  !  " 

"  How  is  Samuel  ?  " 

She  smiled.  "  He  slept  like  a  young 
angel.  Chick,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
him  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  last  night,  Gwenda,"  said 
Chick  doggedly.  "  I'm  going  to  adopt 
him  till  his  mother  comes  back." 

"  And  what  about  this  flat  ?  "  asked 
Gwenda,  with  great  patience. 

"  I'll  pay  all  her  bills,  and  we'll  keep  the 
flat  going."  Chick  was  very  definite  and 
business-like  this  morning,  thought  the 
girl.     "  I  have  enough  money  to  do  that." 

But  the  adoption  was  to  prove  a  bigger 
and  more  complicated  business  than  he 
had  thought.  It  meant  the  engagement  of 
a  nurse,  and  the  nurse  must  also  act  as 
housekeeper,     chaperon,     and     friend     of 


Gwenda's,  or  the  dream  menage  he  had 
planned  tumbled  to  pieces.  Gwenda  put 
no  obstacles  in  the  way,  as  well  she  might, 
for  the  position  was  an  awkward  one  for 
her.  It  involved  the  adoption  of  Samuel 
by  her,  and  not  by  Chick  at  all. 

The  gods  were  very  good  to  Chick  that 
day.  The  first  visit  at  a  servants'  registry 
produced  .Mrs.  Orlando  Phibbs.  It  even 
produced  her  in  the  flesh,  for  Mrs.  Phibbs 
was  on  the  premises  when  the  girl  called. 
At  first  sight  Gwenda  was  not  impressed. 
Mrs.  Phibbs  was  big  and  majestic.  She 
had  large  and  imposing  features  and  a 
double  chin,  and  she  listened  to  Gwenda's 
requirements,  rather  haltingly  stated,  with 
a  calm  detachment  which  was  very  chilling. 

And  then  Gwenda  had  an  inspiration. 
She  told  the  whole  story  of  Maggie  and 
Samuel,  and  the  ultroneous  adoption  by 
Chick,  and  as  she  progressed,  the  ponderous 
dignity  of  Mrs.  Phibbs  relaxed  and  a  broad 
smile  humanised  her  forbidding  face. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  briskly,  "  I  think 
this  is  my  job." 

She  was  the  widow  of  a  doctor,  and  had 
been  a  nurse  in  her  youth.  Her  husband — 
this  she  said  with  the  greatest  calmness 
— had  drunk  himself  to  death,  leaving  a 
number  of  "  debts  of  honour  "  which  gave 
her  infinite  satisfaction  to  repudiate,  four 
tickets  in  the  Calcutta  Sweepstake,  and  a 
house  so  cleverly  mortgaged  that  the  doctor 
would  undoubtedly  have  ended  his  days 
in  prison  had  his  fraud  been  discovered  in 
time.  She  revealed  these  details  on  their 
way  back  to  the  flat. 

"  I'm  not  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  and 
don't  think  of  me  as  one,"  Mrs.  Phibbs 
warned  her.  "I'm  troubled  with  a  sense 
of  humour  and  an  occasional  *  go  '  of 
rheumatism." 

Samuel,  who  had  been  left  in  the  care 
of  his  self-appointed  guardian,  adopted  Mrs. 
Phibbs  with  acclamation. 

And  Mrs.  Phibbs  was  truly  wonderful. 
She  settled  herself  in  the  room  of  Samuel's 
fugitive  mother,  took  control  of  the  girl 
whom  Maggie  had  employed,  and  ordered 
Chick  to  give  notice  to  his  landlord  and 
occupy  the  room  which  had  been  originally 
designed  for  him. 

"  Propriety  !  "  said  Mrs.  Phibbs  scorn- 
fully. "  I've  a  son  in  the  Army  who  could 
eat  that  boy  !  .  What  is  his  name,  by  the 
way  ?  " 

"  The  Marquis  of  Pelborough;"  said 
Gwenda. 

Mrs.  Phibbs  stopped  her  work. 
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^'  The  Marquis  of — oh,  yes  1  I  read  some- 
thing about  it  in  the  papers.  He  is  the 
b'oy  who  inherited  the  title  from  an  uncle. 
Phew  !  " 

Mrs.  Phibbs  whistled  shrilly  but  musically. 

"  An  interesting  household,  Mrs.  Maynard. 
Your  husband  doesn't  live  here  ?  " 

Gwenda  shook  her  head.  ''  I  think  it 
would  be  best  if  I  told  you  about  my 
marriage,"  she  said,  and  evidently  the 
explanation  she  gave  for  her  husband's 
absence  was  wholly  satisfactory. 

"  Chick  —  Lord  Pelborough  —  doesn't 
know,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  know," 
she  said.  "  I've  never  told  anybody 
but  you,  and  it  is  strange  that  I  should 
take  you  into  my  confidence." 

Chick  was  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half 
late  in  reaching  his  office.  He  had  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Leither,  and  that  obliging  man 
had  told  him  to  take  the  day  ;  but  Chick 
was  beginning  to  feel  conscience-stricken, 
and  had  resolved  that  this  irregularity  of 
conduct  must  cease  forthwith.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  seek  an  interview  with  his 
employer  and  to  suggest  that  his  lost  time 
should  be  deducted  from  his  wages,  but 
Mr.  Leither  pooh-poohed  the  suggestion. 

"  You  take  these  things  too  seriously, 
my  dear  Pelborough,"  he  said  genially.  "  By 
the  way,  I  have  raised  your  salary  to  five 
pounds  a  week.  It  is  wholly  inadequate  " 
— he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "  and  I  must 
lighten  the  work  for  you,  Pelborough,  I 
really  must.  After  to-day  your  desk  will 
be  in  my  room.  I  can't  have  you  out  there 
with  the  clerks — that  will  never  do." 

Chick  heard  of  this  new  arrangement  with 
dismay,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  what 
his  duties  would  be.  Apparently  they 
•began  and  ended  by. his  looking  as  orna- 
mental and  impoi-tant  as  possible,  and 
interviewing  possible  clients. 

"  There's  one.  thing  I'd  like  to  speak  to 
you  about,"  said  Mr.  Leither,  in  some  dis- 
comfort of  mind.     "  What  about  clothes  ?  " 

"  Clothes  ?  "said  the  puzzled  Chick. 

"  I  have  the  best  tailor  in  the  world," 
said  Mr.  Leither  extravagantly. 

Chick  thought  that  he  was  not  a  good 
advertisement  for  that  excellent  tradesman, 
but  said  nothing, 

"  Suppose  you  go  along  and  order  half 
a  dozen  suits.  A  dress-suit — have  you  got 
a  dress-suit,  Pelborough  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  admitted  Chick. 

''  You  ought  to  have."  Mr.  Leither  shook 
his  head.  "  What  about  shirts  and  boots 
and  things  ?  My  dear  Pelborough,  you  really 


must  dress  up  to  your  station.  Now,  look 
at  me." 

Chick  looked  at  hirn,  and  thought  he  had 
never  seen  a  man  upon  whom  the  ingenuity 
of  tailor  and  cutter  were  so  patently  wasted. 

"  Suppose  I  came  here  dressed  like  a 
ragamuffin — not  that  you  are  a  raga- 
muffin, my  dear  Pelborough  ;  that  is  a 
little  figure  of  speech — what  chance  should 
I  have  of  inspiring  confidence  in  '  lives  '  ?  " 

It  was  a  new  thought  for  Chick,  and  he 
carried  his  trouble  to  Gwenda,  for  now  he 
went  home  to  lunch. 

"  I  think  he's  right,"  said  the  girl.  "  But, 
Chick  dear,  you  must  buy  your  own  clothes. 
You  cannot  be  under  an  obligation  to  Mr. 
Leither." 

"  Of  course  I'll  buy  my  own  clothes,"  said 
Chick  in  surprise.  "  He  wasn't  suggesting 
that  he  should  pay  for  them." 

"  I  rather  think  he  was,"  smiled  the  girl. 

The  question  of  clothes  was  to  come  into 
greater  prominence  than  Chick  or  the  girl 
supposed  or  imagined. 

The  following  morning  a  letter  reached 
him,  readdressed  from  Brockley — a  large 
white  envelope  and  bulky.  It  was  addressed 
to  "  The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of 
Pelborough,  etc."  What  those  et-ceteras 
meant  were  revealed  in  the  contents  of 
the  communication. 

"  To  Our  Eight  Trusty  and  Well-Beloved 
Charles,  Marquis  of  Pelborough,  Earl  of 
Steffield,  Viscount  Morland,  Baron  Pel- 
borough in  the  County  of  Westshire,  Baron 
Slieve,  Master  of  Kollochbach,  et-cetera. 

"Greeting.  WHEREAS  Our  Parlia- 
ment for  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  con- 
cerning Us  the  State  and  defence  of  Our 
said  United  Kingdom  and  the  Church  is 
now  met  at  Our  City  of  Westminster.  We 
strictly  enjoining  command  you  upon  the 
faith  and  allegiance  by  which  you  are 
bound  to  Us  that  considering  the  difficulty 
of  the  said  affairs  and  dangers  impending 
(waiving  all  excuses)  you  be  personally 
present  at  our  aforesaid  Parliament  with 
Us  and  with  the  Prelates  Nobles  and  Peers 
of  Our  said  Kingdom  to  treat  and  give 
your  counsel  upon  the  affairs  aforesaid. 
And  this  as  you  regard  Us  and  Our  honour 
and  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  said 
United  Kingdom  and  Church  and  dispatch 
of  the  said  affairs  in  nowise  do  you  omit. 
Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster  .  .  .etc. 
.  .  .  etc.      ." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  he  gasped. 

They  were  at  breakfast,  the  three,  and 
Samuel,  in  a  bright  scarlet  dressing-gown, 
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was  sitting  in  a  baby-chair  in  the  back- 
ground, chewing  a  spoon. 

"  I  don't  know  any  of  these  people." 

"  Which  people  1  "  asked  Gwenda. 

"  This  Earl  of  Stefheld,  and  Viscount 
Morland,  and  Baron  What's-his-nanie " 

But  Gwenda  was  helpless  with  laughter. 

"  Chick,  you  silly  dear,  you're  all  those 
people,"  she  said.  "  They're  your 
secondary  titles." 

"  Gosh  !  "  said  Chick.     "  Am  I  really  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  you  are.  When  you  grow  up 
and  you  have  children,  you  will  give  the 
second  title  to  your  son.  He  will  be  Earl 
of  Steffield." 

"  But  does  this  mean  I've  got  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  " 

Gwenda  nodded. 

*'  I  was  wondering  how  long  it  would  be 
before  you  were  summoned.  Yes,  Chick, 
you  are  now  one  of  our  hereditary 
legislators." 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Chick.  "  I'll  drop  in  this 
afternoon  and  get  it  over." 

She  was  still  laughing. 

"  Oh,  Chick,  you  can't  drop  in  at  the 
House  of  Lords  and  get  things  over,"  she 
said,  dropping  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  shaking  him  gently.  "  The  thing  is 
to  be  done  with  ceremony.  You  had  better 
write  and  say  that  you  will  take  your  seat 
next  Monday,  and  I'll  find  out  what  you 
have  to  do." 

"  But  couldn't  I  just  call  in  and  say 
*  How  do  you  do  ?  '  and  come  away  ?  " 
said  the  worried  Chick.  "  I  don't  want  to 
waste  any  time.  I've  been  rather  unfair 
to  Mr.  Leither,  and  we've  got  a  man  coming 
on  Monday  afternoon  who  is  pretty  certain 
to  take  out  a  big  policy,  and  Mr.  Leither 
will  want  me  to  tell  him  all  about  the 
schedules." 

She  explained  that  the  introduction  of  a 
new  Lord  in  Parliament  was  something  of 
a  ceremonial,  and  that  night,  when  he  met 
her  at  the  stage-door  to  bring  her  home, 
she  gave  him  particulars  which  terrified 
him. 

*'  I've  been  talking  to  Mr.  Solburg,"  she 
said,  ''  and  really  Solburg  is  much  nicer 
than  I  thought  he  was.  He  hasn't  said 
anything  to  the  Press,  Chick,  about  your 
appearance  in  the  third  act  of  '  Tangled 
Lives.'  He  said  the  play  is  going  so  well 
that  it  doesn't  want  any  extra  advertise- 
ment. You'll  have  to  get  an  hour  off 
to-morrow^  and  lunch  with  Mr.  Solburg." 

The  lunch  was  at  a  club  in  Mayfair  of 
which  Mr.  Solburg  was  a  member,  and  the 


beauty  of  the  room,  the  smartness  of  the 
iunchers,  and  the  general  air  of  luxury 
which  prevailed,  struck  Chick  dumb. 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  be  a 
member  here,  my  lord,"  said  the  frank  Mr. 
Solburg.  "  You're  pretty  safe  so  long  as 
you  have  no  money,  but  there  are  men  and 
women  in  this  room  who  would  find  a  way 
of  pawning  your  title." 

He  pointed  out- one  or  two  notorieties. 
Very  respectable  persons  they  seemed, 
thought  Chick,  and  was  amazed  to  dis- 
cover that  they  lived  on  the  border-line  of 
rascality. 

"  That  fellow  over  there  works  the 
American  liners,"  said  Mr.  Solburg.  "  He's 
the  son  of  a  lord,  and  an  'honourable,'  but 
he's  the  decoy  duck  that  brings  the  other 
birds  to  the  slaughter." 

"  But  why  are  you  a  member  of  this 
dreadful  club  ?  "  asked  Chick,  astonished. 

"  They  don't  bother  me,"  said  the  com- 
fortable Solburg. 

"  They  would  bother  me,"  said  Chick, 
'^  and  this  is  the  place  I  should  certainly 
avoid  if  I  had  money — which,  thank  Heaven, 
I  haven't." 

"  I  think  you're  wise,"  said  Mr.  Solburg. 

After  lunch  he  drove  him  in  his  big  car 
to  make  a  call  on  Stainers,  the  famous 
theatrical  costumiers. 

"  We  can  do  the  robe,"  said  Mr.  Stainer, 
who  was  of  Mr.  Solburg's  nationality. 
"  Real  ermine,  Mr.  Solburg.     It  was   used 

by "  — he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  great 

actor  manager — "  but  the  coronet  we  have 
to  hire  from  Pillings  of  Bury  Street,  and 
they'll  want  a  deposit. 

"  Make  me  responsible,"  said  Solburg, 
"  but  get  a  good  coronet,  and  see  that  it 
fits  his  lordship." 

With  due  solemnity  Mr.  Stainer  measured 
the  size  of  Chick's  head,  and  that  night  robe 
and  coronet  were  delivered  at  Doughty 
Street,  and  Chick  tried  them  on  before  an 
admiring  audience. 

The  coronet  had  been  made  for  a  larger 
head  than  Chick's,  but  Gwenda,  with  folded 
paper  and  a  few  quick  stitches,  managed  to 
make  it  fit.  Chick  surveyed  himself  sombrely 
in  the  glass.  His  scarlet  mantle  trailed  on 
the  ground,  his  big  ermine  cape  smothered 
him,  but  the  sight  of  the  coronet  on  his 
head,  with  its  pearls  and  its  strawberry 
leaves,  hypnotised  him. 

"  Gosh  !  "  he  said  at  last. 

It  w^as  a  word  which  adequately 
expressed  his  emotions. 

''  I  look  like  a  king,  Gwenda.     I  shan't 


"  '  Keep  it  straight,  dear  old  thing,'  murmured  his  lordship.      *  It's  inclined  to   go  a  hit   raffishly   over 

your  right  eye.'" 
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be  mistaken  for  anybody  like  that,  shall 
I  ?  "  he  asked  in  alarm. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Chick.  Of  course  you 
won't." 

"But  am  I  to  walk  through  the  streets 
all  dressed  up  ?  "  asked  Chick  in  horror. 
"  Of  course  I  could  go  by  'bus  or  take  a 
taxi,  but  they  would  laugh  at  me," 
protested  Chick.  "  Couldn't  I  go  in,  and 
carry  this  thing  in  my  hand  and  my  Tobes 
over  my  arm,  just  to  show  'em  that  I'd 
got  'em  ?  " 

"  You  dress  at  the  House  of  Lords," 
smiled  the  girl.  "  Chick,  you're  being 
crazy." 

Gwenda  took  complete  charge  of  the 
arrangements.  That  afternoon  she  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  passing 
the  scrutiny  of  numerous  officials,  having 
interviewed  the  Yeoman  Usher,  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Great  Chamberlain,  and  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Kod,  and  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  and  the  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting, 
and  divers  other  high  but  very  courteous 
officials,  she  secured  the  interview  she 
wanted,  and  came  back  to  Chick,  flushed 
with  excitement. 

"  Chick,  you're  to  be  introduced  to  the 
House  by  two  Lords,"  she  said,  "  and  you 
can  '  robe  ' — that  is  what  they  call  it — in  a 
special  room,  and  you  have  to  walk  up  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  take  the  oath  and 
shake  hands  with  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

*'  You're  pulling  my  leg,  Gwenda,"  said 
Chick,  going  pale. 

"  And  Monday  will  be  such  a  good  day," 
she  went  on  enthusiastically.  "  There  is 
to  be  a  big  debate  on  the  Child  Workers 
Bill,  and  everybodv  will  be  there  to  see 
you." 

Chick  closed  his  eyes  and  breathed 
heavily. 

"  And  here  are  the  names  of  the  people' 
who  will  introduce  you — such  nice  men. 
Chick — Lord  Felthinton  and  the  Earl  of 
Mansar.  They've  read  all  about  you,  and 
they  say  they'll  be  delighted  to  do  anything 
for  you." 

"  Phew  !  "  said  Chick,  looking  helplessly 
from  side  to  side 

"  Rubbish !  "  said  the  practical  Mrs. 
Phibbs.  "Anybody  would  think  you  w^ere 
going  to  an  execution.  Chick."  (At  his 
earnest  request  she  had  adopted  this  style 
of  address.) 

"  Couldn't  it  be  put  off  for  a  week  ?  " 
said  the  agonised  Chick.  "  We're  awfully 
busy  on  Mondays." 

"  You're    going    en    Monday,"    insisted 


Gwenda  firmly.  "  Now,  Chick,  don't  let 
us  have  any  argument  about  this,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  wear  a  Court  suit.  I'm 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Solburg  about  it." 

The  week  passed  all  too  quickly,  but  as  the 
fatal  day  came  nearer,  Chick  grew  more  and 
more  resigned. 

On  the  Sunday  night  he  sat  reading  with 
Gwenda  and  the  watchful  Mrs.  Phibbs. 
Samuel  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  the 
long  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  rustling 
of  Chick's  newspaper  and  the  click  of  Mrs. 
Phibbs 's  knitting-needles. 

There  was  something  in  Gwenda 's  pose 
that  was  unexpectedly  comforting  to  Chick. 
He  watched  her  for  some  time  over  the 
top  of  his  newspaper.  He  thought  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  Gwenda  Maynard  was  pretty. 
Her  face  had  a  delicacy  of  moulding  which 
he  had  never  seen  in  other  women's  faces. 
Her  eyes  were  big  and  shadowy,  and  held 
a  mystery  which  to  the  boy  was  insoluble. 

"  Gwenda,"  he  said,  "  I've  been  think- 
ing." 

She  raised  her  head  from  her  book. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  the  importance 
of  everybody  except  me,"  he  said. 

She  put  down  her  book. 

"  It  is  rather  good  at  times  to  be  impressed 
by  a  sense  of  one's  own  nothingness,"  she 
said,  "  but  not  for  you.  Chick.  You  are 
going  to  be  a  big  factor  in  life." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  was  reading  the  political  news,"  he 
said.  "  I've  never  read  it  before,  and  never 
realised  the  power  of  the  Government. 
Why,  Gwenda,  it  can  do  anything !  It 
could  shut  up  your  theatre  or — or " 

"  What  makes  you  think  all  this.  Chick  ?  " 
asked  the  girl. 

"  I  don't  know,  only  it  seems  so  ridiculous 
that  a  fellow  like  me  should  have  the  nerve 
to  go  into  Parliament,  and  that's  what  it 
amounts  to." 

She  laughed,  stretching  out  her  hand  to 
his  and  gripping  it  in  her  cool  palm. 

"  You'll  be  a  big  man  yet,  dear,"  she 
said.  "  You'll  make  and  break  Governments 
like  that  !  "  She  snapped  her  disengaged 
fingers. 

"  Goodness  !  "  said  Chick  fearfully.  "  I 
hope  not !  " 

Chick  faced  the  day  of  days  a  little 
wanly.  He  would  not  have  had  any  break- 
fast, but  Gwenda  insisted,  and  he  absolutely 
refused  any  lunch — he  said  it  would  choke 
him. 

The  coronet  and  robes  were  packed  in 
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a  suit-case,  and  Chick  insisted  upon 
travelling  to  the  House  of  Lf)rds  by  'bus. 
He  said  it  was  less  conspicuous.  The 
girl  had  received  from  one  of  his  lordly 
sponsors  a  ticket  admitting  her  to  tlie 
gallery,  to  watch  the  ceremony,  and  she 
went  with  him. 

He  was  reminded  of  a  great  cathedral  he 
had  once  visited.  He  could  not  remember 
where  or  in  what  circumstances,  but  the 
place  had  left  just  such  an  impression  as 
was  now  revived.  He  felt  it  would  not 
be  decent  to  talk  above  a  whisper  in  these 
high  vaulted  corridors,  broad  and  spacious. 
The  stone  walls  were  decorated  with  pictures 
of  historical  events,  at  every  half  a  dozen 
paces  was  a  marble  pedestal  surmounted 
by  the  bust  of  a  dead-and-gone  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  now  and  again  a  life-sized 
statue  of  some  statesman  who  had  made 
or  mangled  history.  It  was  as  though 
he  moved  through  a  large  and  splendid 
tomb. 

The  feet  of  hurrying  men  sounded  hollowly 
as  they  crossed  or  recrossed  the  marble 
floor  of  the  big  lobby.  The  sing-song  voice 
of  an  attendant  wailed  unintelligible  names  ; 
there  was  a  loud  whisper  of  sound,  for  here 
the  members  of  the  Commons  interviewed 
their  constituents. 

The  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords 
opened  from  this  lobby,  and  lay  at  the 
end  of  a  broad  vestibule,  the  walls  of  which 
were  also  covered  by  historical  paintings. 

Chick's  heart  was  in  his  mouth  as  he 
approached  the  first  of  many  policemen — 
there  seemed  hundreds  of  these  courteous 
men. 

"  Lord  Pelborough  ?  Yes,  my  lord,  I 
will  show  your  lordship  the  way." 

Chick  clung  on  to  the  battered  suit-case 
in  which  the  borrowed  vestments  of  his 
nobility  were  packed,  and  Gwenda  and  he 
followed  the  officer  until  they  came  to 
another  policeman,  who  took  them  in 
charge  and  finally  piloted  them  to  where 
the  sponsors  were  waiting. 

Chick  regarded  them  with  awe  and 
reverence.  One  was  tall  and  bent,  a  man 
of  forty-five,  with  a  keen,  intellectual  face. 
He  wore  an  eye-glass  and  was  fashionably 
attired.  Chick  regretted  bitterly  that  he 
had  not  followed  Mr.  Leither's  advice  and 
arrayed  himself  in  something  more  striking 
than  a  blue  serge  suit.  The  second  was 
young,  plump  and  rosy,  and  had  a  tiny 
moustache. 

*' Ttis  is  the  Marquis  of  Pelborough," 
said  Gwenda. 


The  elder  man  held  out  his  hand.  "  I'm 
very  glad  to  meet  you,  Lord  Pelborough,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  smile.  ''  I've  read  a  lot 
about  you." 

"  Yes,  sir — my  lord,  I  mean,"  said  Chick 
huskily. 

"  And  this  is  the  Earl  of  Mansar."  He 
introduced  the  rosy  young  man,  who 
grinned  amiably. 

"  It's  an  awful  fag  coming  down  here  all 
dolled  up,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  But, 
bless  you,  these  old  devils  are  so  blind  they 
wouldn't  notice  you  if  you  came  in  your 
pyjamas  !  " 

"  Take  Lord  Pelborough  to  the  robing- 
room,  Mansar.  The  Lord  Chancellor  takes 
his  seat  at  three.  You've  got  about  ten 
minutes." 

Chick  was  led  away  as  one  to  the  scaffold, 
but  under  the  cheering  influence  of  the 
volatile  Mansar,  who  discoursed  eloquently, 
and  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  upon 
the  weather,  the  horrible  condition  of  the 
roads,  and  the  mistake  of  adopting  a  Parlia- 
mentary career.  Chick  began  to  take  an 
interest. 

What  followed  was  like  a  dream.  He 
was  dimly  conscious  of  being  draped  in  his 
long  scarlet  robe,  and  of  Lord  Mansar  and 
an  attendant  fixing  the  coronet. 

"  Keep  it  straight,  dear  old  thing," 
murmured  his  lordship.  "  It's  inclined  to 
go  a  bit  rafiishly  over  your  right  eye. 
That's  right  1  " 

Chick  was  led  to  the  lobby.  The  girl  had 
disappeared. 

Lord  Felthinton  fixed  his  eye-glass  and 
reviewed  the  new  peer  with  approval. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lord  Pelborough," 
he  said,  "  you  should  be  introduced  by 
two  marquises  ;  but  there  isn't  a  marquis  in 
the  House  to-day,  and  you'll  have  to  be 
content  with  the  escort  of  inferiors." 

Chick  dimly  remembered  that  Gwenda 
had  told  him  that  Lord  Felthinton  was 
one  of  the  richest  landowners  in  England, 
and  during  the  time  of  waiting  he  tried 
very  politely  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
land,  about  which  he  knew  nothing  more 
than  that  it  was  the  substance  on  which 
houses  were  built.  His  mouth  was  dry, 
and  when  he  spoke  his  utterance  was 
thick  and  sounded  like  that  of  somebody 
else  speaking. 

An  official  came  through  the  swing-doors, 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  wore  a  chain 
about  his  neck  and  was  dressed  in  knee- 
breeches  and  Court  coat.  He  murmured 
something  and  Felthinton  nodded. 
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"  Come  on,  Pelborough,"  said  Mansar. 
"  Buck  up  !  Have  you  got  the  summons  ?  " 

Chick  produced  it  from  his  trousers 
pocket  with  a  trembling  hand„ 

"  Off  we  go,"  said  Mansar  cheerfully. 

That  walk  up  the  red-carpeted  floor  was 
the  worst  part  of  the  dream.  Chick  was 
dimly  conscious  that  to  the  left  and  right 
of  him  were  men  who  w^ere  clothed  in  the 
garments  of  civilisation.  He  was  horribly 
conscious  that  he  was  fantastically  attired. 
He  stood  before  the  table,  a  peer  on  either 
side  of  him,  and  signed  his  name  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  repeated  that  he 
would  "  bear  true  allegiance  .  .  .  heirs  and 
successors  ..."  and  then  he  w^as  led  to  a 
bewigged  figure  sitting  on  a  broad  divan, 
and  the  figure  solemnly  rose,  took  off  his 
three-cornered  hat,  and  shook  hands  with 
him. 

The  next  thing  that  Chick  really 
remembered  was  being  in  the  robing-room 
with  the  Earl  of  Mansar,  and  that  young 
man  was  smiling  broadly. 

''  Dear  old  thing,  you  were  wonderful  !  " 
he  said  ecstatically,  "  You  were  simjDly 
amazing." 

''  I  was,"  said  Chick.  "  I  amazed  myself 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  don't  know  whether 
I'm  alive  or  dead." 

"  You're  alive  all  right.  Get  your  nighty 
off,  put  the  strawberry  leaves  into  the  bag. 
Come  along,  and  we'll  listen  to  this  debate." 

"  But  I'm  not  going  back  again,"  said 
Chick  in  alarm. 

"  Yes,  you  are,"  said  Mansar  calmly. 
"Your  young  lady  has  gone  into  the  gallery, 
and  I  told  her  that  I  was  bringing  you 
back  to  listen  to  the  spouters." 

Chick  mopped  his  wet  brow. 

"  I've  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  do,"  he 
said. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Mansar,  grasping 
him  by  the  arm. 

This  time  their  entry  into  the  House  was 
unnoticed.  Mansar  piloted  him  to  a  leather 
bench  to  the  right  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Chick,  all  unwittingly,  found  himself 
supporting  the  Government.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  was  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  would  not  have  worried  him 
much  if  he  had. 

Now  he  was  calmer  he  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  examining  the  House.  It 
was  a  beautiful  chamber,  he  thought,  all 
gilt  and  crimson.  The  people  who  occupied 
the  benches  did  not  seem  as  if  they  were  made 
to  match.  They  were,  in  the  main,  elderly 
men,  and  their  attention  was  concentrated 


upon  a  very  stout,  tall  gentleman  who  stood 
by  the  table  and  expounded  the  views  of 
the  Government  upon  a  Bill  which  was 
evidently  under  discussion. 

Presently  he  sat  down,  and  another  rose. 
Chick  noted  mentally  that,  however 
violently  these  men  might  oppose  one 
another's  opinions,  they  invariably  referred 
to  each  other  as  "  the  noble  lord."  Once 
or  twice  the  wigged  figure  on  the  divan — 
which  he  was  to  learn  was  called  the  Wool- 
sack— interposed  in  the  debate,  and  there 
was  an  exchange  of  heated  courtesies.  They 
addressed  him  of  the  divan  as  "  My  Lord 
Chancellor." 

Once  Chick  looked  up  at  the  gallery  and 
caught  Gwenda's  eye.  Her  face  was  glow- 
ing with  pride,  and  he  smiled  up  at  her. 

Then  through  a  fog  of  words,  through 
the  drone  of  the  prosy  and  the  fire  of  the 
eloquent,  came  an  understanding  of  the 
subject  which  was  being  discussed.  It  was 
an  amendment  to  a  Bill  which  raised  the 
age  at  which  children  could  be  employed, 
and  Chick  forgot  the  House  of  Lords,  forgot 
the  girl  in  the  gallery,  forgot  his  own  ner- 
vousness and  embarrassment,  and  listened 
intently,  nodding  to  every  sentiment  which 
he  approved,  shaking  his  head  violently 
when  a  very  pompous  gentleman,  who  sat 
behind  him,  insisted  that  the  children  of 
the  working  classes  were  better  employed  in 
a  factory  than  wasting  their  time  at  school 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  assimilate  knowledge 
which  could  not  be  of  any  use  to  them  in 
after-life. 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  The  last  speaker 
sat  down,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  threw  a 
glance  from  left  to  right.  It  was  at  that 
moment  that  Chick  decided  that  he  would 
go  out  and  wait  for  Gwenda.  He  rose, 
and  instantly  found  himself  the  focus  of  all 
eyes. 

''  Lord   Pelborough "   said   the  Lord 

Chancellor  in  sepulchral  tones,  and  Chick 
turned  to  him  quickly. 

"  Yes,  sir — my  lord,  I  mean,"  he  said.  ^ 

"  — has  the  floor." 

Chick  looked  at  the  floor  and  then  at  the 
figure  on  the  divan. 

"  You've  got  to  make  a  speech  !  "  hissed 
Mansar 's  voice,  and  Chick  blinked. 

So  it  was  compulsory  for  a  new  member  to 
speak  ?  He  did  not  know  that  by  rising 
and  nodding  in  his  friendly  way  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  he  had  sought  the  oppor- 
tunity„ 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Chick,  "  I 
was  going." 
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There  was  a  low  murmur  of  "  Order  ! 
Order  !  "  at  this  breach  of  the  rules  of 
'debate. 

"  But,"  Chick  went  on,  rubbing  his  chin 
nervously,  ''  I  quite  agree  with  the  stout 
gentleman  over  there."  He  nodded  to 
the  representative  of  the  Government  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Bill. 

"  The  noble  lord  refers  to  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

''  Thank  you  very  much,  sir — Lord 
Chancellor,  I  mean,"  said  Chick.  "  I  didn't 
know  his  name,  but  I  quite  agree  with 
most  of  the  things  he  said.  I'm  quite 
sure  he  must  be  a  gentleman  with  boys  of 
his  own." 

"  The  noble  lord  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  I  am  a  bachelor,"  said  the 
smiling  Secretary,  as  he  rose. 

''  You  surprise  me,"  said  Chick  earnestly, 
"  but  I  can  assure  you  that  what  you  have 
said  is  perfectly  true." 

The  House  did  not  laugh,  it  stared  in 
silence,  and  Chick,  blissfully  unconscious 
of  the  hundred  conventions  he  broke,  of 
all  the  rules  of  debate  he  outraged,  of  all 
the  ancient  customs  which  he  was  treading 
under  foot,  went  on  in  his  easy  conver- 
sational tone,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
pink  face  turned  to  the  taciturn  Chancellor. 

He  had  never  spoken  in  public,  but  the 
vocal  paralysis  which  comes  to  the  amateur 
orator  did  not  afiect  him.  At  first  his 
speech  was  halting,  his  sentences  inclined 
to  jumble,  but  presently  he  forgot  that  he 
was  in  the  Supreme  Legislature,  forgot 
everything  but  that  these  ordinary-looking 
men  were  listening  and  wanted  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.  Chick  had  lived  amongst 
the  people  and  had  been  a  witness  of  their 
struggles  and  heroism.  He  had  fought  with 
■  weedy,  ill-nourished  boys  who  had  acquired 
men's  voices  and  men's  vocabulary.  And 
he  knew  what  education  meant,  and  why  the 
public  schoolboy  spoke  another  language 
from  the  child  thrown  out  on  to  the  world 
to  fend  for  himself  and  gain  his  education  at 
street-corners.  He  had  strong  views  formed 
in  secret  and  never  before  expressed. 

"  The  difference  between  the  illiterate 
general  labourer  and  the  skilled  artisan  is 
the  two  years  you  snip  from  his  schooling," 
was  one  of  the  phrases  he  used,  and  one 
afterwards  employed  by  the  educationalists 
as  their  watchword. 

Gwenda  watched  and  listened  dumb- 
founded. Here  was  a  Chick  she  had  never 
suspected,  eloquent  and  convincing. 

Suddenly  he  realised  his  position  and 
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faltered.  The  tremendous  setting  of  the 
House  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  stopped. 

"  That's  all,"  he  said  huskily  and  sat 
down. 

Amidst  a  murmur  which  was  half 
approval,  half  dissent,  something  happened 
— a  bell  rang,  and  the  members  rose  and 
moved  out  of  the  House.  Chick  found  him- 
self detached  from  Mansar  and  moving 
toward  the  lobby. 

"  Yes  or  no,  my  lord  ?  "  asked  an  official 
at  the  barrier. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Chick  hastily. 
"  I  never  drink." 

He  thought  that  the  refreshments  were 
provided,  and  followed  into  the  lobby 
indicated  by  the  attendant's  hand.  A  lot 
of  men  came  into  the  room,  and  they  were 
talking.  Two  or  three,  who  seemed  sur- 
prised to  see  him  there,  came  and  spoke 
to  him,  but  mostly  they  were  concerned 
as  to  whether  the  Government  would  or 
would  not  be  defeated  on  the  amendment. 
Most  of  them  thought  it  would  be  a  close 
thing.  Presently  they  all,  for  no  reason 
at  all,  trooped  out  of  the  lobby  and  back  to 
the  House,  and  Chick  found  himself  follow- 
ing sheepishly. 

He  caught  sight  of  Mansar,  who  took  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  This  is  going  to  be  a  close  thing,  old 
chap,"  he  said,  "  and  your  speech  was  a 
corker  !  " 

"  Which  is  close  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  asked 
the  mystified  Chick. 

''  Hush  !  "  said  Mansar. 

Two  men  walked  to  the  table,  there  was 
an  exchange  of  words,  and  suddenly  a  roar 
of  cheering. 

Mansar  sat  open-mouthed. 

"  The  Government  is  defeated  by  one 
vote,"  he  said.  And  then,  a  horrible 
suspicion  seizing  upon  him  :  "  You  didn't 
vote  for  the  age  limit  to  be  reduced,  did 
you  %  " 

"  No,"  said  the  indignant  Chick.  "  I 
haven't  voted  at  all." 

A  light  dawned  upon  Lord  Mansar. 

"  Which  way  did  you  go  ?  To  the  '  Aye  ' 
lobby  or  the  '  No  '  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  which,"  said  Chick.  ''  A 
man  asked  me  '  Yes  or  No  ?  '  and  I  said  *  No.' 
I  thought  he  was  offering  me  a  drink." 

"  And  you  went  into  the  '  No  '  lobby  !  " 
said  Lord  Mansar  heatedly.  ''  You  spouted 
in  favour  of  the  Government  measure,  and 
you  voted  for  the  infernal  amendment  ! 
Confound  it,  Pelborough,  your  vote  defcatel 
the  Government  1  " 

will  appear  in  the  next  numher. 
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WHEN  referring  to  a  gentleman  who 
returns  to  London  after  absence 
abroad,  and  who,  following  upon 
a  hasty  change  of  attire  at  his  club,  finds 
time  to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the  lounge  of 
an  hotel  before  proceeding  to  the  dining- 
room,  the  temptation  to  add  that,  every 
time  the  entrance  doors  swung  open,  the 
welcome  roar  of  London  traffic  smote  on 
his  ears  is  all  but  irresistible.  In  this  instance 
it  is  intended  to  resist  that  temptation, 
because  Eversley,  from  his  seat  in  the  lounge 
of  the  Hotel  Eegalia,  could  hear  nothing  of 
the  noise  without.  The  hotel  had  a  revolving 
door. 

The  commissionaire  suddenly  came  over 
to  him. 

''  Beg  pardon,  sir.  It  was  you  that  saw 
after  the  lady's  luggage  this  evenin'  ?  " 

"  I  came  with  Mrs.  Leslie's  luggage  two 
hours  ago.   Is  anything  WTong  1  " 

''  Not  by  no  means,  sir.  Only  I  was  on 
the  look-out  for  a  gent  in  a  soft  cap  and  a 
'  mac'  It  was  the  sunburn  made  me  spot 
the  difference — if  you  don't  mind  me 
mentionin'  it  ?  The  lady  left  word  to  say 
she'd  be  down  as  much  before  eight  as  she 
could." 

Eric  Eversley  thanked  him,  and  yielded 
himself  again  to  the  soft  welcome  of  the  low 
and  amply-padded  settee.  Clasping  his 
knees,  he  gazed  over  them  at  the  people 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  hotel.  It  was  not 
uninteresting  to  contrast  the  hurried  and 
self-conscious  mien  of  the  comers-in  with 
the  leisurely  and  spacious  manner  of  the 
goers-out. 

"  What  is  the  correct  thing  to  say," 
began  a  clear,  contralto  voice,  "  to  a  maid 
who  packs  things  in  the  wrong  place  ?  " 

A  lady  in  a  pale  blue  evening  frock  con- 
fronted him,  for  he  was  already  on  his  feet, 
partly  'dazed  by  the  sudden,  if  expected, 
happiness  of  gazing  on  the  sweetness  she 
represented  for  him.  He  recovered  himself 
swiftly. 

"  The  correct  thing  to  say  in  the  ease 
you  mention  is  the  thing  you  said." 


He  did  not  obserye  the  pleasure  that  his 
words  brought,  nor  the  encroaching  of  her 
colour  beyond  its  normal  boundaries, 
because  she  had  already  commenced  to 
lead  the  way  to  their  table.  Inside  the 
dining-room  a  guide  and  friend,  in  the 
philosophic  guise  of  an  aged  waiter,  con- 
ducted them  to  one  of  the  smaller  of  the 
empty  tables. 

"  Henceforward,"  remarked  Eversley  in 
due  course,  "  I  shall  say  nothing  against 
people  who  use  the  expression  '  it  was  to 
be.'  Even  if  they  sigh  after  saying  it  and 
turn  up  their  eyes,  I  shall  be  tolerant.  To 
regard  our  case  as  a  mere  instance  of  co- 
incidence is  insulting  to  the  Fates — whoever 
they  are  " — he  bowed — "  and  who,  to  give 
them  their  due,  have  arranged  matters 
very  creditably.  A  fortnight  ago  we  were 
strangers  ;  we  are  brought  together  on 
board  ship  ;  we  find  we  are  both  going  to 
the  same  place  in  England — you  to  take  up 
residence  in  a  certain  house,  I  to  plant 
myself  on  my  sister-in-law  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  you  until  such  time  as  the  hints 
to  move  on  which  she  will  drop  begin  to 
knock  holes  in  the  floor-boards.  Can  all 
this  be  mere  coincidence  ?  " 

Mrs.  Leslie  shook  her  head. 

"  Perhaps  not  quite,"  she  replied,  "  only 
I  don't  share  your  admiration  for  the  way 
in  which  the  Fates  stage-managed  the 
introduction.  You  must  excuse  my  men- 
tioning it,  but  you  looked,  for  the  moment, 
rather  s-strange  when  my  wrap  blew  in  your 
face  on  deck  and  envel-enveloped " 

"  Laugh  on  !  You  are  entitled  to.  After 
all,  I  suppose  it  was  to  be." 

He  sighed  and  gazed  reflectively  at  the 
cluster  of  lights  on  the  ceiling. 

'^  I  am  not  laughing,"  she  smiled,  "  not 
really  ;  only  at  the  expedient  to  which  the 
Fates  seem  to  have  been  reduced.  And 
even  that  is  ungrateful  of  me.  You  have 
been  so  considerate  and  helpful— to  a 
stranger.  I  have  hardly  had  a  moment's 
bother  since  we  met." 

As  the  waiter  quickly  and  skilfully  cleared 
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away  the  course,  the  orchestra,  which  had 
unobtrusively  been  hinting  at  its  presence 
by  a  series  of  subdued  fifths  from  the 
vioUns  and  an  occasional  deep  comment 
from  the  'cello,  glided  into  a  descriptive 
march. 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  make  a  good  job 
of  it  and  help  you  move  in,"  he  rejoined. 
■'  All  you  need  do  is  to  remain  in  Town 
until  I  send  word.  I  will  arrange  for  the 
vans  to  take  your  chattels  out  of  cold 
storage  and  cart  them  into  the  country,  and 
I'll  see  to  the  hiring  of  cooks  and  gardeners 
and  get  them  installed  in  readiness  for  your 
arrival.  Think  how  pleased  my  sister-in- 
law  will  be  to  have  me  out  of  the  way  for 
so  many  hours  each  day  !  " 

"I'm  perfectly  certain,"  she  returned 
quietly,  but  quite  firmly,  "  that  your 
sister-in-law  would  be  justified  in  hating 
me  if  T  dumped  any  such  task  on  your 
shoulders,  and  as  we  are  to  be  neighbours, 
we  mustn't  start  by  hating  each  other. 
And,  besides,  I  have  decided  to  see  no  one 
for  at  least  a  month  after  moving  in." 

To  avoid  his  glance  of  dismay  she  busied 
herself  with  the  sweet  which  the  waiter  had 
just  placed  before  her. 

"  It  will  take  you  all  that  time  to  settle 
down  !  "  he  said,  aghast. 

Without  looking  up,  she  nodded. 

"  And  what  about  our  arrangement  that 
I  shall  travel  down  with  you  on  Thursday  ?  " 

She  hesitated. 

"  If  your  own  arrangements,"  she  began, 

"  permit  of  it,  I ■■    Shall  we  say  the  first 

train  in  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  wish  my  arrangements,"  he  assured 
her,  "  permitted  of  a  month's  oblivion  as 
comfortably.  You  have  made  me  an  unwel- 
come gift  of  thirty  days.  What  am  I  to  do 
with  them  ?  " 

A  burst  of  music  intervened,  and  when  the 
movement  exhausted  itself,  she  began  to 
discuss  a  subject  which  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  having  nothing  in  common  with 
the  last. 

"  There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
Peter,"  Bernard  Eversley  was  telhng  his 
wife.  "  He  never  says  a  word  before  break- 
fast, and  afterwards  he  just  goes  and  curls 
up  somewhere  and  continues  to  say  nothing 
until  lunch-time.  Towards  tea-time  he 
evinces  signs  of  life,  and  by  dinner-time  his 
f riskiness  is  an  embarrassment." 

"  He  gets  too  much  to  eat  and  too  little 
exercise,"  commented  Beryl  Eversley. 

She  was  snipping  the  second  blooms  of  a 


wild  rose  creeper  which  curled  round  the  strut 
of  the  pergola  against  which  her  husband, 
with  an  eye  on  the  somnolent  Irish  terrier 
on  the  lawn,  was  at  that  moment  leaning. 
His  fair  hair  stirred  with  the  wind  which 
was  fluttering  the  flowers,  and  on  his  amiable 
face  the  expression  of  speculation  faded  and 
was  replaced  by  one  of  resolution. 

"  Take  him  for  a  walk,"  suggested  Beryl. 

"  Just  what  I  intend  to  do,"  he  acquiesced. 
"  I  suppose  there's  no  chance  of  Eric 
turning  up  before  lunch  ?  " 

"  Hardly.  I  wonder  why  he  hasn't  written 
since  landing  ?  " 

She  slipped  one  of  the  small  red  blooms 
into  the  buttonhole  of  her  man's  jacket  and 
patted  down  the  lapel. 

"  All  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to  go,"  he 
remarked  ungratefully. 

"  Go  and  see  if  the  Hall  is  occupied  yet— 
the  repairs  have  been  finished  over  a  fort- 
night. But  take  care  that  Peter  behaves 
himself.  You,  too.  The  last  time  you  took 
him  out " 

"  Hark  at  history  repeating  itself  ! " 
sneered  Eversley. 

"It  is  only  what  you  do,"  retorted  the 
lady,  "  every  time  you  get  a  call  through 
at  Auction.  And  when  you're  doubled  and 
go  down,  it's  always  because  you  thought 
the  ace  had  already  been  played.  Either 
that  or " 

"  Come  along,  Peter,"  called  his  master 
sadly ;  "  she's  at  it  again  I  " 

Late  in  the  season  though  it  was,  the 
burnished  leaves  had  so  far  been  reluctant 
to  obey  the  voice  of  the  importunate  winds. 
To-day  the  warm  sunshine  had  sapped 
from  the  urgency  of  the  call,  and  only  an 
occasional  recreant  found  it  compelling. 

The  terrier  trotted  listlessly  in  Eversley's 
wake.  There  had  been  a  grand  battue  of 
rabbits  at  the  harvesting  of  the  barley,  and 
perhaps  his  canine  soul  had  sickened  of 
such  sport.  He  had,  too,  suffered  for  his 
participation  in  the  affrays  thereto  per- 
taining, for  he  had  been  an  uninvited  guest. 
Once  only  his  dormant  interest  in  life 
manifested  itself.  It  was  at  the  forking  of 
roads,  and  he  insisted  on  the  left  prong. 
Both  afforded  access  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Worley  Hall,  but  the  dog's  choice  was 
the  longer  way  round.  He  ignored  his 
master's  reiterated  summons,  and  stood 
defiantly  in  the  roadway,  thirty  yards  on. 

Eversley  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  he  agreed,  "  have  it 
your  way.  By  the  unwritten  but  well- 
understood  rules  of  this  game,  it  can  only 
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be  one  of  two  things.  Either  personal  danger 
lurks  on  my  road,  or  someone  urgently  needs 
assistance  on  yours.  If  it  turns  out  to  be 
just  obstinacy,  I  shall  go  through  your  diet- 
sheet  with  a  large  blue  pencil." 

Presently  the  dog  reached  a  bend  in  the 
road,  and,  after  a  glance  round  and  a  short 
bark,  disappeared.  When  Eversley  arrived 
at  the  turn  he  saw  that  a  hundred  yards 
farther  on  three  motor-pantechnicons  were 
drawn  up  in  Indian  file  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  The  middle  of  the  road  in  the  vicinity 
was  occupied  by  a  committee  of  six  men, 
to  which  the  dog,  after  sniffing  its  pedal 
extremities,  voted  himself  by  sitting  in  its 
midst  and  leading  the  applause  with  his  tail. 

*'  P'r'aps  he  could  tell  us  ?  "  one  of  the 
six  suggested,  as  Eversley  drew  near. 

The  suggestion  was  acted  upon  by  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  party. 

"  Worley  Lodge  ?  "  echoed  Eversley. 
"  You've  just  passed  it ;  the  twin-gabled 
house  with  the  creepers  in  front  and  the 
red  gate."  He  glanced  again  at  the  pan- 
technicons. "  But  you  can't  mean  the  Lodge  ; 
you  want  the  Hall,  a  much  bigger  place. 
And  the  best  way  is  through  the  village. 
The  tenant  has  been  expected  for  some 
time." 

His  tone  carried  conviction.  The  spokes- 
man took  off  his  ca]^  and  mopped  a  shiny, 
good-humoured  face  with  a  red  handkerchief 
the  size  of  a  small  table-cloth. 

"  This  'ere's  my  first  trip  in  these  parts," 
he  explained  conversationally.  "  With 
numbers  you  knows  where  you  are,  but 
some  o'  the  names  is  a  fair  knock-out.  Alf, 
what  was  the  name  o'  that  job  in  'Amp- 
shire  ?  " 

Alf,  a  henchman,  paused  in  the  act  of 
picking  his  teeth  with  the  edge  of  a  crumpled 
visiting-card  and  pondered. 

"  The  one  in  the  'oiler  just  past  the 
sewage  works,"  prompted  the  spokesman. 

Alf's  face  lit  up. 

"  You  means  '  Mount  Pleasant,'  "  he  said. 

"  You  can't  mistake  the  Hall,  anyway," 
put  in  Eversley.  ''  Carry  on  until  you  come 
to  where  the  road  forks,  and  turn  up  sharply 
to  your  left." 

The  committee  tendered  its  thanks  and 
dispersed,  and  soon  the  lumbering  vehicles 
thundered  on  their  course.  When  Eversley, 
an  hour  later,  came  to  a  standstill  at  the 
gates  of  the  Hall,  he  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted view  across  the  treeless  lawns  in 
front  of  the  newly-decorated,  red-bricked 
building,  and  saw  that  the  work  of  unloading 
was  well  advanced. 


When  he  returned  home,  Beryl  silently 
handed  him  a  letter. 

"  '  Dear  Beryl  and  appendage,'  "  he  read, 
lest  you  wonder  what  has  become  of  me 
during  the  last  day  or  so,  I  hasten  to 
explain  that  an  unforeseen  contingency  has 
necessitated  my  remaining  in  Town  until 
to-morrow  morning.  I  hope  to  be  with  you 
some  time  in  the  afternoon,  but  may  have 
to  go  back  the  next  morning.  The  fact  is, 
I  may  want  to  postpone  my  real  visit  to 
Worley  for  about  a  month,  and  finish  my 
stay  there  instead  of  commencing  it  with 
you.  Remember,  Beryl,  before  you  say  a 
word  about  this  request,  that  my  only  hope 
of  having  it  regarded  sympathetically  is 
vested  in  you.  The  appendage  is  a  block- 
head. I  suppose  you  know  you  are  going 
to  have  a  new  neighbour  ?  She  is  coming 
down  on  Thursday,  too — a  widow-lady. 
She  will  be  about  a  month  getting  straight. 
Until  to-morrow,  Eric'  " 

"  To-day  being  Thursday,"  said  Beryl, 
*'  we  have  but  to  wait." 


Worley  was  larger  than  a  mere  village. 
It  boasted  an  annual  fair,  a  market-square, 
and  an  inch  of  printed  matter  in  the  railway 
guides.    A  portion  of  the  last  is  appended  : 


L'pooL  St. 

Worley, 

Dep. 

Arr. 

e  2.  2  p.m. 

4.  2  p.m. 

3.10 

5.40 

At  one-forty  on  Thursday  afternoon  Eric 
Eversley  was  moved  by  caution  and  the 
propinquity  of  a  time-table  to  glance  a 
second  time  at  the  schedule.  He  thereupon 
discovered  that  "  e  "  against  the  mention  of 
the  2.2  signified  not  ''  Saturdays  only  " — 
as  he  had  previously  misread  the  footnotes 
— but  "  through  carriage."  The  significance 
of  this  is  that  "  the  first  train  in  the  after- 
noon "  was  not  the  3.10,  but  the  2.2. 

Eversley  was  just  in  time  to  bustle  into 
one  of  its  rear  compartments. 

The  compartment  happened  to  be  third- 
class.  Reckoning  towards  the  engine,  so 
were  the  next  two.  The  fourth  was  first- 
class,  and  it  was  in  that  one  he  might  expect 
to  join  Mrs.  Leslie  at  the  first  stop. 

The  train  did  not  stop  until  twenty-five 
minutes  later.  From  a  window  he  had  in 
the  meantime  observed  her  maid.  His  hope 
of  sharing  a  compartment  with  the  mistress 
was  dispelled  when  he  changed. 

*'  Introduce  me,  my  dear,"  requested  the 
deep  voice  of  a  lady,  stout  and  elderly,  who 
occupied  most  of  the  seat  facing  Mrs.  Leslie. 
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Eversley  had  just  finished  explaining  how 
'he  had  come  almost  to  miss  the  train. 

Briefly  Mrs.  Leslie  complied  with  her 
companion's  request.  Mrs.  Wilson  regarded 
Eversley  with  discomposing  directness,  but 
with  ultimate  favour. 

"  You  remind  me  of  a  doctor,"  she 
abruptly  announced,  "  a  very  sound  man 
and  a  scholar.  I've  just  been  telling  Mrs. 
Leslie  about  him.  He  was,  I  think,  the 
sanest  man  I  have  ever  met." 

She  mused  for  a  moment. 

''  But  nothing  at  all  to  look  at.  It  is 
generally  hke  that." 

Her  voice  revealed  a  faint  Scotch  accent. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  unnoticed  by 
the  majority  of  folk,"  she  continued  with 
relish,  "  that  most  men  are  unbalanced." 

She  withdrew  her  gaze  from  space  and 
fixed  it  significantly  on  Eversley. 

A  slight  expression  of  alarm  manifested 
itself  on  his  tanned  features.  In  the  hope 
that  an  indication  of  the  correct  method  of 
coping  with  conversation  of  this  kind  might 
be  vouchsafed  him,  he  glanced  nervously 
at  Margaret  Leslie. 

The  merest  suggestion  of  amusement 
emanated  from  her  small  and  composed 
lineaments.  A  wisp  of  soft,  brown  hair,  to 
which  the  inner  brim  of  her  hat  had  per- 
mitted a  little  freedom,  was  playing  at  her 
temple  and,  with  the  connivance  of  a  current 
of  air  from  the  partly-open  window,  abusing 
its  privilege  recklessly.  She  checked  its 
gambols  with  a  gloved  forefinger. 

"  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  a  physician  with 
similar  views,"  she  hastened  to  explain. 
"'  He  apparently  thought  we  were  all  more 
or  less — unhinged.  But  the  charge  was 
against  mankind  in  general.  Mrs.  Wilson 
develops  the  theory  so  as  to  apply  to  man 
in  particular." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,"  nodded  the 
theorist.    "  And  you  put  it  very  nicely." 

She  was  obviously  flattered  to  learn  that 
she  held  a  theory  and  had  even  gone  to  the 
lengths  of  developing  it.  When  she  next 
spoke,  it  was  with  the  authority  of  the 
expert. 

"  The  chief  sign  of  insanity  in  a  man," 
she  stated,  "  is  talkativeness.  Talkative  men 
are  all  a  little  lacking.  It  is  necessary  to 
humour  them.  A  well-balanced  brain  regards 
words  as  money — to  be  used  sparingly." 
Generously  she  added  :  ^'  There  are  many 
men  who  talk  much  more  than  you,  Mr. 
Liversage." 

Shortly  after  this  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
dozed. 


Eversley  seized  what  premonition  warned 
him  might  be  the  only  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing with  Margaret  the  subject  closest 
to  his  inclination. 

"  You  have  had  to  cut  things  very  fine," 
he  said  quietly  and  earnestly.  "  You  are 
going  into  a  house  you  have  not  even  seen, 
except  in  an  agent's  photograph.  Supposing 
you  are  not  decently  settled  before  night- 
fall ?  Suppose  something  has  happened 
to  the  vans — a  breakdown,  for  instance  ? 
Suppose  the  chimneys  smoke,  or  it  rains  and 
the  roof  leaks  ?  Won't  you  let  me  get  my 
sister-in-law  to  call  ?  She  will  be  delighted 
to  help  you  in  any  way  she  can." 

"  It  seems  churlish  to  refuse,"  she 
answered  gravely,  "  but  I  have  a  reason  for 
wishing  to  be — left  alone  for  a  little  time. 
And,  besides — I  wonder  if  you  are  going  to 
misunderstand  me  ? — our  acquaintance  is 
very  short — a  day  or  two  on  the  boat,  an 
evening  in  London.  You  really  know  so 
little — don't  you  ? — about  the  person  you 
are  committing  your  sister-in-law  to  be- 
friend." 

"  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  know 
very  little  about  me."  He  smiled  wanly. 
"  I  assure  you,  madam,  my  references  will 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  The  truth  is, 
the  situation  leaves  me  in  the  air.  I  must 
and  will  be  understood.  From  that  moment 
on  board  when  I  returned  you  your  wrap, 
I  knew  exactly  what  I  intended  to  do.  But 
your  request  to  be  left  alone  complicates 
matters.    In  fact,  it  drives  me  to  say  what 

I  meant  to  say  later,  when  we — when  I 

In  brief " 

He  paused  as  Margaret  suddenly  lifted 
her  lowered  head  and  glanced  a  little  appre- 
hensively at  the  stirring  form  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 

That  lady  opened  her  eyes  as  the  murmur 
of  Eric's  voice  ceased. 

"  You  must  humour  him,  my  dear,"  she 
muttered. 

The  speed  of  the  train  began  to  slacken. 
Mrs.  Wilson  reopened  her  eyes,  stifled  a 
yawn,  and  sat  upright. 

"  We'll  not  stay  in  Worley  for  tea.  Maybe 
Mr.  Liversage  will   find  us  a  conveyance  ?  " 

^fi  Ai  '\'  •>'  * 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it  from  the  beginning, 
Eric,"  Beryl  Eversley  requested. 

She  had  closed  the  windows  which  gave 
on  to  the  lawn,  but  had  not  yet  drawn  the 
curtains.  Outside,  in  the  declining  light,  her 
husband  was  amusing  himself  by  throwing 
stones  for  the  terrier  to  race  after.  It  was 
one  of  the  dog's  active  periods,  and  a  seem- 
ingly unquenchable  hope  that  one  of  the 
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missiles  might  eventually  disclose  itself  as 
a  morsel  worthy  of  a  second  sniff  was 
keeping  the  animal  keenly  interested  in  the 
sport. 

"  Impossible,"  Eric  objected.      "  What's 
the  good  of  telling  a  story 
you  can't  end  ?  " 

Beryl  drew  the  curtains 
and  sat  down. 

"  Briefly,"  she  begged. 

She  placed  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  her  chin  on 
her  clasped  hands,  and 
smiled  across  at  him. 

"  Not   if    you're   going 
to  look  Hke  that  !  " 
he  exclaimed  firmly. 

"  It  was  only  a 
smile  of  en- 
couragement, ' ' 
she  protested. 
"  Laying  rail- 
w  ay     lines 


abroad  has  made  you  touchy.  I  can  guess, 
of  course,  that  you  met  her  coming  home, 
and  that  you  must  have  discovered  between 
you  the  coincidence  of  your  destination. 
But  why  leave  again  to-morrow  ?     I  should 

have  thought " 

"  I  imagine,"  he  replied  at  once,  "  that 
Mrs.  Leslie  is  a  lady  of  some  strength  of 
character,  and  you    can't  help  admiring 
her    for    it.      I    had    great   difficulty   in 
getting  her  to  let.  me  help  at  all,  and  over 
the  matter  of  moving  in  she  is  firmness 
itself.     She  wishes  for  some  time  to  be 
left    undisturbed.      Just    imagine    her — 
saddled,  I  jjresume,  with  the  friend  who 
travelled  down  with  her — stepping  into 
the  midst  of  the  chaos  at  the  house,  and 
having  probably  to  spend  half  the  night 
superintending  the  shifting  of  furniture ! 
She   has   had  to  arrange 
everything  by  corre- 
spondence, and  I  j 


'  If  you  will  read  this  uoLe  lirst,  it  will  make  my  explanation  easier, 
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don't  believe  she  has  had  a  friend  to  rely  on       into  one.     I  accept  like  a  shot.     But  please 
since  her  husband  died,  two  years  ago."  don't  tell  Bernard  more  than  you  want  to. 

"  You  want  to   come   down  when   Mrs.        His  sense  of  proportion " 

Leslie  begins  to  entertain  ?    Why  not  stay  "  It's  a  good  job  for  some  of  you,"  inter- 

here  all  the  time  ?    Take  flying  visits  else-       rupted  his  brother,   who  at  that  moment 
where,  if  you  like,  but 
have  everything  sent 
down  here." 

"You  are  an  angel. 
Beryl,"  he  enthusias- 
tically affirmed — "  an 
angel  and  a  fairy  god- 
mother and  a  dozen 
other  charming  and 
helpful  things   rolled 


'  You  have  been  so  good,'  she  murmured,  *aad  now  you  are  spoiling  everything 
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preceded  Peter,  the  terrier,  into  the  room, 
"  that  I've  got  one.  Who  shut  that  window  ? 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  a  door  open  after  that 
experience." 

"  It  got  chilly,"  remarked  Beryl,  "  and 
we  were  discussing  the  new  tenant  at  the 
Hall.    Scandal  needs  warmth  to  nourish  it." 

"  Not  at  the  Hall,"  corrected  Eric.  ''  She's 
taken  the  Lodge.  Her  little  household  would 
be  lost  in  the  Hall,  or  I  imagine  so." 

The  remark  had  a  curious  effect  on  his 
hearers.  Beryl  gazed  at  her  husband  in 
search  of  some  sort  of  assurance  on  the 
subject  of  his  morning  adventure.  Bernard 
Eversley  chose  a  cigarette  and  tapped  the 
ends  on  the  chased-silver  case.  Once  or 
twice  his  eyes  blinked  rapidly. 

*'  When  did  she  move  in  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  They  were  unable  to  spare  the  vans,  I 
understand,  until  to-day,"  explained  Eric  ; 
"  otherwise  she  would  have  moved  in  sooner. 
We  landed  five  days  ago." 

His  brother  continued  to  tap  his  cigarette 
on  the  case. 

"  When,"  he  commenced,  ^'  the  man  in 
charge  of  three  enormous  pantechnicons 
asked  this  morning  where  Worley  Lodge  was 
to  be  found,  I  naturally  assumed,  in  view 
of  the  amount  of  furniture  the  vehicles 
represented,  that  he  wanted  the  Hall.  Any- 
body with  a  sense  of  proportion  would  have 
thought  the  same.  Besides,  I'd  forgotten 
the  Lodge  was  empty.  Passing  the  Hall  a 
little  later,  I  saw  that  already  one  of  the 
vans  had  been  gutted,  and  I  observed  a 
sideboard,  with  a  pair  of  human  legs  be- 
neath it,  negotiating  the  front  door  like  a 
crab.     Assuming " 

"  What  is  he  talking  about  ?  "  demanded 
Eric. 

*'  You  are  sure,  Eric,"  rejoined  Berjd 
sharply,  ''  that  Mrs.  Leslie  has  taken  the 
Lodge — and  not  the  Hall  ? "" 

"  Of  course.  We  discussed  the  creepers, 
and  the  number  of  rooms,  and  lots  of  other 
things  about  it." 

"  Then,  if  you  won't  mind,  Eric  dear,"  his 
sister-in-law  told  him,  "  you  must  take  a 
note  from  me  to  Mrs.  Leslie.  It  will  be  to 
ask  her  and  her  friend — and  anyone  else 
without  a  bed  there — to  spend  the  night 
here.  Bernard  has  misdirected  the  vans 
and  caused  her  furniture  to  be  unloaded  at 
the  Hall.  The  caretaker  there  must  be 
almost  as — as " 

"  Don't  spare  me,"  pleaded  Bernard. 
*'  But  I  know  what  you  mean." 

Discovering  a  cigarette  in  his  hand,  he 


commenced  to  tap  the  ends  ol  it  on  the 
case. 

"  Instead  of  playing  with  that,"  said 
Beryl,  "  go  and  get  the  car  ready  for  Eric." 

Bernard  obeyed  with  the  alacrity  of  relief, 
while  Beryl  seated  herself  at  an  escritoire 
and  scribbled  the  note.  "  Scribbled  "  is  a 
euphemism.  Within  ten  minutes  a  difficult 
passage  of  English  composition  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the  sudden 
roar  of  an  engine  in  the  drive  outside  had 
abated  into  an  impatient  pulsation. 

The  trio  assembled  in  the  drive.  The 
headlights  of  the  car  consented  to  burn 
steadily.  In  the  cap  and  mackintosh  in 
which  five  days  before  he  had  landed,  Eric 
Eversley  climbed  into  the  machine  and 
rested  a  pair  of  gauntleted  hands  on  the 
steering-wheel. 

.*'  Suppose,"  he  propounded,  '^  they  have 
got  tired  of  waiting  for  the  vans,  and  there 
is  nobody  there  ?  " 

"  Somebody  will  have  been  left  behind 
in  the  hope  that  the  vans  will  turn  up," 
Beryl  impatiently  rejoined,    "  Off  you  go  !  " 

"Don't  hurry  back,"  her  husband  put 
in.  "  I  am  going  to  write  the  apology  first 
to  see  how  it  looks." 

A  handful  of  gravel  scattered  over  the  hem 
of  Beryl's  dress,  and  the  car  moved  forward. 

"  Better  send  Bernard  to  bed,"  Eric 
called  over  his  shoulder.  "  One  of  the  ladies 
has  peculiar  views." 

The  five  minutes'  drive  to  the  Lodge  was 
accomplished  without  incident.  Lights  were 
burning  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  but 
it  looked  as  if  certain  fixtures  and  fittings 
had  been  left  behind  by  the  previous  tenant, 
for  the  illumination  escaped  only  through 
chinks  in  the  blinds.  The  same  maid  whose 
face  had  confronted  his  own  from  the  window 
of  the  third-class  compartment  on  the 
journey  down  that  afternoon  answered 
Eversley 's  summons.  In  the  drawing-room, 
to  which  he  was  conducted,  the  surprise  he 
had  experienced  in  the  hall  became  con- 
sternation. The  room  was  a  model  of  taste 
and  comfort.  If  there  was  an  article  of 
furniture,  usual  to  a  drawing-room,  which 
was  not  in  evidence,  it  was  only  because 
such  article  was  not  within  the  scope  of  his 
recollection.  Ankle-deep,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  he  stood  in  pile  and  stared.  Uncovered, 
even,  was  the  keyboard  of  the  grand  piano, 
and  propped  on  the  rack  was  a  piece  of  music, 
open  at  the  last  page. 

The  door-handle  rattled.  He  turned  to 
look  into  the  reproachful  eyes  of  Margaret 
Leslie.    She  was  wearing  the  frock  in  which 
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she  had  played  hostess  to  him  in  Town,  but, 
somehow,  surrounded  by  homely  appurten- 
ances, there  was  a  difference  in  her  which 
awed  as  much  as  it  delighted  him.  For  here 
were  reproach  and  even  resentment,  as  well 
as  dignity  and  reserve. 

"  You  have  been  so  good,"  she  murmured, 
"  and  now  you  are  spoiling  everything." 

"  This  visit  is  none  of  my  choosing.  If 
you  will  read  this  note  first,  it  will  make  my 
explanation  easier." 

She  took  and  unfolded  the  note.  Pre- 
sently she  looked  up  at  him. 

"'As  you  see,"  he  resumed,  "Beryl 
believes  her  husband  has  inadvertently 
caused  your  furniture  to  be  unloaded  at 
the  Hall.  If  it  was  your  furniture  " — with 
a  gesture  he  indicated  the  contents  of  the 
room — "  the  transference  has  been  remark- 
ably prompt  and  complete.  If  it  wasn't 
yours,  and  assuming  my  brother  hasn't 
been  the  victim  of  a  delusion,  I  can't  imagine 
whose  it  is." 

"  Probably  Mrs.  Wilson's,"  she  said 
calmly.  "  As  you  know,  we  spoke  to  one 
another  in  the  train.  It  seems  that  she  has 
taken  Worley  Hall  for  three  years,  and  that 
some  of  her  furniture  had  already  been 
installed.  Will  you  convey  my  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Eversley  and  tell  her " 

"  I  thought  Mrs.  Wilson  was  an  old  friend 
of  yours,"  he  interrupted.  "  She  called  you 
'  my  dear,'  and  you  even  shared  the  same 
car  this  afternoon." 

'^  She  had  tea  with  me,  and  the  car  then 
took  her  on  to  the  Hall.  Before  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon  I  was  unaware  of  her 
existence." 

Eric  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  but  she  ignored  the  movement. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  he  pursued  imper- 
turbably.  "  But  you  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion— I  believe  deliberately — that  you  would 
be  days  getting  straight  and  weeks  settling 
down.  This  comfort  and  circumspection  is 
not  the  work  of  a  few  hours  ?  " 

"  They  were  able  to  supply  the  vans  two 
days  earlier  than  they  expected.  One  of  the 
most  polite  men  I  have  ever  met  called  on  me 
at  the  hotel — from  the  removers.  When  he 
learned  that  there  was — was  not  a  Mr. 
Leslie,  he  asked  me  to  leave  everything  to 
him.  As  you  see,  he  was  an  artist  at  his  job. 
I  should  not  have  done  it  half  so  well." 


"  You  let  this  fellow,"  commented 
Eversley  stiffly,  "  do  what  I  begged  to  be 
allowed- " 

"It  is  not  the  same  thing.  Friendship 
should  never  be  presumed  on." 

A  tremulous  note  in  the  utterance  stirred 
Eversley  beyond  endurance. 

"  I  am  going  to  finish  what  I  began  to 
say  in  the  train,"  he  said  rapidly.  "  I  was 
going  to  be  brief  then  ;  I'll  be  brief  now. 
It  may  be  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong 
place  ;  I  can't  help  it.  I  can't  understand 
why  I've  kept  it  back  so  long.  I  should 
never  have  kept  away  from  you  for  a  month. 
I " 

She  stopped  him  with  upraised  hand  and 
with  a  catch  in  her  throat  which  was  at 
least  as  much  a  sob  as  a  laugh. 

"  You  are — very  brief  !  "  she  exclaimed 
breathlessly. 

He  took  her  hand. 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  be  deceived  by  a  mood 
on  board  ship,"  she  said  quickly.  "  Won't 
you  take  the  month  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you,"  he  replied. 


A  little  over  an  hour  later  a  shout 
from  the  darkness  of  the  swiftly  receding 
hedge  caused  Eric  to  switch  off  the 
engine  and  apply  the  brakes.  His 
brother  climbed  heavily  into  the  back  of 
the  car. 

"  Oh,  it's  you  !  " 

"  It  was,^'  explained  Bernard  Eversley, 
"  before  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  them 
at  the  Hall.  It  seemed  to  me,  after  you'd 
gone,  to  be  a  sound  thing  to  slip  down  there 
and  arrange  for  some  of  the  stuff  to  be 
carted  to  the  Lodge  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  At  first  I  thought  she  was  a 
superior  kind  of  housekeeper.  I  began  to 
explain.  She  rang  the  bell  and  sent  the  maid 
for  the  gardener  and  a  couple  of  man- 
servants. She  wanted  me  to  lie  down  on  the 
sofa  till  she  could  get  my  friends  there." 
His  voice  broke.  "  I  can't  remember 
exactly  how  I  got  away.  I  know  the  gardener 
tripped  over  a  hassock  and  sent  the  screen 
through- the  French  window.  I  suppose  I 
must  have  followed  the  screen.  What  I 
should  like  to  be  sure  of  is  this — am  I  going 
through  a  real  experience,  or  was  last  night's 
cheese  too  fruity  ?  " 
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*'  "1%  /f  ANY     happy    returns,"    said    the 

I VI  Vicar's  wife,  forcing  a  smile 
and  extending  a  thin  formal 
hand.  Everybody  in  the  village  knew  that 
it  was  my  birthday^  and  the  Vicarage  had 
known  the  date  for  twenty-five  years,  I 
had  been  staggering  through  the  Vale  of 
Tears  for  just  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Storbey.  Time  was  when 
her  greeting  had  been  less  formal  and  more 
cordial.  I  could  remember  a  real  smile, 
a  kiss,  and  a  box  of  chocolates.  Lately, 
however,  she  had  been  heard  to  remark  in 
our  whispering-gallery  of  a  hamlet  that  she 
feared  young  Alec  Scotton  had  grown  up  a 
wastrel.  This  opinion,  I  knew,  had  been 
formed,  by  some  strange  process  of  feminine 
mind,  because  her  daughter  Evelyn,  my  old 
ally,  was  now  a  fully-fledged  young  woman. 
If  your  daughter  be  plain  and  the  field 
empty  of  suitors,  the  penniless  son  of  the 
local  doctor  may  retain  his  character. 
But  if  your  daughter  be  fair  as  the  curled 
crescent  of  the  midsummer  moon,  and  if 
the  Brown  Boot  Polish  King  has  come  to 
live  within  a  mile  of  you  .  .  'Tis  the  old 
tale,  my  masters. 

"  The  Vicar,"  said  Mrs.  Storbey,  "  is 
busy  in  his  study,  preparing  a  report  of  the 
last  vestry  meeting.  We  have  only  just 
had  breakfast.    You're  a  very  early  caller  " 

I  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Vicar.  I  had 
been  up  and  about  for  hours,  and  lound  it 
hard  to  believe  that  it  was  only  nine  o'clock. 
But  the  watch  on  my  wrist  assured  me  as 
to  the  time,  and  I  felt  rebuked. 

"  It's  such  a  topping  day,"  I  said,  '^  and 
please  I've  come  for  my  present." 

Mrs.  Storbey  looked  surprised  Her 
smile  grew  doubtful.  With  the  cunning 
tact  which  still  kept  her  on  speaking  terms 
with  most  in  the  parish,  she  kept  silent 
and  waited  for  me  to  say  on. 

We  stood  facing  each  other  in  the  faded 


morning-room  at  the  Vicarage.  The  sun- 
light, beating  in  level  flights  through  the 
two  windows,  dealt  mercilessly  with 
the  worn  upholstery  of  the  chairs  and  the 
threadbare  carpet.  I  was  reminded  of 
that  which  sometimes  I  was  tempted  to 
forget — the  years  of  decent  poverty,  the 
long  struggle  which  had  hardened  the  grey- 
haired  flaccid  woman  who  faced  me.  Who 
could  blame  her  for  scheming  to  plant  her 
daughter  in  richer  soil  ?  Money  buys 
comfort,  and  there  will  always  be  money  in 
brown  boot  polish. 

Outside,  the  day  was  marching  bravely 
to  its  zenith.  The  sun  poured  light  out  of 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  air  was  choral  with 
birds  and  insects.  The  whole  earth  seemed 
one  great  green  garden.  I  had  had  the  good 
taste  to  be  born  on  Midsummer  Day, 
the  day  when  high  revels  are  held  in  Fairy- 
land, the  day  of  all  days  when  we  mortals 
are  most  prone  to  madness. 

"  In  the  old  days,"  I  continued,  "  there 
was  always  a  picnic  on  my  birthday.  I 
want  to  start  the  old  custom  again.  I've 
come  to  ask  if  you'll  let  me  take  Evelyn 
out  for  the  day.  Ihat's  the  present  I'll  ask 
of  you,  Mrs.  Storbey — the  loan  of  Evelyn." 

Her  face  turned  a  dull  pink.  Only  the 
line  of  her  cheek-bone  remained  white. 

''I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "  but  really  you 
must  remember  that  Evelyn  is  grown-up 
now,  and  I  cannot  have  her  careering  about 
all  over  the  country  as  if  you  were  still  a 
pair  of  children.  Besides,  Mr.  Weisman 
spoke  of  coming  over  at  about  eleven  and 
taking  her  out  for  a  run  in  his  car." 

I  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  this. 
Mrs.  Storbey  saw  nothing  undesirable  in 
her  daughter  going  out  alone  with  Brown 
Boot  Polish,  who  was  elderly,  but  alleged 
to  be  not  unduly  staid,  but  with  me — 
who  was  almost  her  foster-brother — tbe 
idea  was  not  to  be  considered, 
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''  At  least,"  I  said  gravely,  "  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  see  her  and — er — receive  her 
felicitations." 

She  eyed  me  coldly,  knowing  of  old  that  I 
used  shorter  words  when  I  was  quite  serious. 
But  not  by  the  flutter  ol  an  eyelid  did  I 
betray  the  least  hint  of  laughter. 

"  You  will  find  her  down  the  garden," 
she  said.  "  She  is  gathering  fruit.  Please 
don't  keep  her  very  long,  Alec,  as  she  will 
have  a  lot  to  do  before  eleven  o'clock. 
You  may  go  and  find  her,  if  you  like." 

I  thanked  her  and  went.  There  was  some- 
thing like  a  prayer  in  my  heart  as  I  pushed 
open  the  little  glass  door  at  the  back  of  the 
hall.  It  was  my  last  chance,  and  I  knew  it. 
I  had  to  compete  against  Brown  Boot 
Polish  and  a  great  touring  car.  But  it  was 
Midsummer  Day. 

The  dew  was  not  yet  quite  dry,  and  grass 
and  leaves  gleamed  coolly.  The  small  flower- 
garden  was  a  riot  of  colour.  Tall  rose  trees 
planted  along  by  the  mellow  wall  mounted 
guard  over  pinks,  stock,  forget-me-not  and 
wide-eyed  pansies.  Beyond,  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  a  voice  hailed  me — one  high  liquid 
note  like  the  sound  of  a  bird — and  I  saw 
Evelyn,  all  in  white,  rise  up  from  behind 
a  row  of  gooseberry  bushes  and  wave  tome. 

I  ran  to  her  at  once,  leaping  currant  bushes 
and  a  bed  of  rhubarb.  I  kicked  over  a  basket 
half  full  of  gathered  berries,  and  took 
both  her  hands. 

"  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  it's  somebody's 
birthday  !  "  And,  laughing,  she  stood  on 
tiptoe  and  tilted  her  face. 

I  bent  to  kiss  her,  but  her  lips  avoided 
mine  and  touched  me  swiftly  and  gently 
on  the  cheek. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it  was  sweet  of  you  to 
come  so  early  !  " 

I  held  her  at  arm's  length  and  regarded 
her.  Very  sweet  and  simple  and  childish 
she  looked  in  her  old  white  dress,  which 
bore  here  and  there  faint  hints  of  fruit 
stains.  Her  hair,  which  she  had  worn  "  up  " 
in  public  for  some  months,  now  hung  over 
either  shoulder  in  long  dark  ropes. 

"  I'm  simply  not  fit  to  be  seen,"  she  said, 
"  but  1  don't  mind  you.  Come  and  helj) 
gather  goo'berries.  Alec." 

"  Not  I,"  I  answered.  "  You  don't 
think  I'm  going  to  work  on  my  youngest 
birthday." 

"  Why  your  youngest  ?  " 

"  Because  I  get  younger  every  year, 
Marpessa." 

"  Marpessa  ?  "  she  repeated,  and  laughed. 
"  That's  a  pretty  name.    Why  Marpessa  ?  " 


"  Because  I  am  Idas." 

She  regarded  me  in  mock  concern. 

"  I've  heard  something  of  midsummer 
madness  J "  she  remarked.  "  Of  course  this 
is  your  birthday  mid  Midsummer  Day  ! 
Well,  I'd  better  humour  you.  Who's  Idas, 
then  ?  " 

"Alas,"  I  said,  ''that  the  classics  should 
be  sacrificed  for  French  conversation  and 
the  pianoforte  in  most  of  the  seminaries 
for  small  girls  !  Idas,  my  dear,  was  a  very 
beautiful  Greek  youth." 

Evelyn  exploded. 

"  Marpessa,"  I  went  on  to  explain, 
ignoring  the  obvious  piece  of  rudeness,  "  was 
a  Greek  maiden  so  lovely  that  she  was  able 
to  live  entirely  by  the  royalties  brought  in 
by  the  sale  of  her  photographs  on  picture 
postcards.  All  the  undergraduates  at  Troy 
University  used  to  boast  that  they  knew 
her.  She  presented  the  cup  and  medals 
after  the  Athens  versus  Sparta  football 
match,  and  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
V.A.D.  in  the  war  hospital  at  Thermopylae." 

''  You  are  mad,"  said  Evelyn,  crunching 
a  green  gooseberry. 

''  Of  course,"  I  continued,  "  as  was  only 
natural,  her  beauty  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  even  in  the  best  Olympian 
circles,  and  a  gentleman  named  Phoebus 
Apollo,  celebrated  for  his  shine  and 
polish " 

"  Shut  up  !  "  said  Evelyn. 

" — decided  to  walk  off  with  her.  He'd 
have  done  it,  too,  but  Zeus,  described  in 
all  good  American  text-books  as  the  boss- 
god,  stopped  the  abduction  and  said  she 
could  choose  between  Lord  Apollo  and 
plain  Mr.  Idas.  Which  do  you  think  she 
chose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Alec,  don't  be  horrid  !  "  she  burst 
out. 

I  looked  at  her.  To  my  surprise,  her  eyes 
were  all  dewy. 

"I'm  not  horrid,"  I  said.  "I'm  only 
mad.  Let's  both  go  mad— midsummer 
mad." 

"  One  can't  by  just  wanting  to,  can  one  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  one  can.  Suppose,  for  a 
start,  you  came  out  with  me  for  the  whole 
long  lovely  day  ?  " 

She  had  already  shaken  her  head,  and  her 
lips  were  parted  to  speak  when  I  resumed. 

"  Listen,  Marpessa.  Phoebus  Apollo  is 
calling  for  you  in  his  chariot  at  eleven  o'clock. 
One  day  soon,  I  suppose,  you'll  go  away  in 
it  and  not  come  back.  I  can't  imagine  any 
far  paternal  voice  stopping  him  and  saying : 
'  Let  her  decide.'     Let's  bilk  him  for  on'e 
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last  morning.  It's  my  birthday — ^Mid- 
summer Day.  We've  been  pals  a  very  long 
time,  dear,  and  for  a  longer  time,  I  suppose, 
we  shall  see  no  more  of  •each>other." 

She    slipped    her  soft,  warm  little  arm 


mad  together  for  the  last  time.  Let's 
make  our  farewell  to  youth  in  one  long  day." 

I  could  almost  feel  her  hesitation. 

"  Mother  wouldn't  let  me,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 


'  Could  a 


man  pav 
irl?'"" 


that   to 


through  mine,  hugged  it,  and  shook  it. 
When  she  spoke,  there  were  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh,  don't,  dear.  I'm  not  en-engaged 
to  the  man." 

'''  Will  you  come,  Marpessa  ?     Let's  go 


*'  Then  we  won't  tell  her." 

*'  She'd  see  us  leaving  the  house." 

''  There    is    the   wall,    Marpessa.      Mad 

girls  on  Midsummer  Day  think  nothing  of 

scaling  walls." 
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She  held  out  her  hands  despairingly. 

''  But  I  should  have  to  change,  (ih,  how 
could  I  come  out  with  you  like  this  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her,  at  the  stained  white 
cotton  dress,  the  two  ropes  of  hair,  and 
at  the  moist  grey  eyes  which  met  mine 
half  piteously. 

"  I  want  to  remember  you  always  as  I 
see  you  now,"  I  said.  "  Come,  Evelyn — 
our  last  day  " 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  she  begged.  "  Last  sounds 
so  dreadful  !  " 

She  was  very  near  to  weeping,  and  I 
turned  away.  Something  inspired  me  to  run 
to  the  wall,  and  I  did  so,  calling  her.  I 
scrambled  up  and  sat  astride,  reaching  down 
with  my  hands.  Then  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
prayed  that  the  fairies  who  send  us  mad 
on  Midsummer  Day  would  be  my  friends. 

Now,  I  had  a  claim  upon  them,  having 
been  born  on  their  day,  and  they  did  their 
work  for  me.  Two  little  hands  suddenly 
slipped  into  mine,  and  I  felt  the  weight  of 
her  slim  body  on  my  arms  and  shoulders. 

II. 

Through  Hunter's  Warren,  where  the  age- 
old  trees  still  mount  guard  over  a  bower 
whose  very  foundations  are  lost  under  grass 
and  moss,  we  passed,  and  reached  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Linney.  Through 
moving  rifts  in  the  foliage  overhead  the  day 
laughed  down  at  us.  And  above  the  sound 
of  cool  leaves  stirring  in  soft  currents  of  air, 
the  drone  of  insects,  the  happy  clamour  of 
birds,  we  heard  the  great  message,  the 
sursum  corda  of  Midsummer  Day. 

Evelyn  seized  my  arm  as  we  scrambled 
along  the  precarious  path  by  the  river. 

'*  Why,"  she  said,  "  you  look  happier  now, 
Alec.  I  thought  your  midsummer  madness 
was  going  to  be  of  the  gloomy  sort,  like 
Hamlet's." 

I  marked  a  lightning  scurry  of  trout 
beneath  the  surface. 

"  So,"  I  quoted  ''  one  day  more  am  I 
deified.  Who  knows  but  the  world  may 
end  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  it  to  a  bit." 

"  Also — I  haven't  yet  told  you — con- 
science has  smitten  my  Uncle  Paul  through 
hauberk  and  through  head.  He  is  going 
to  part  up  with  five  hundred  pounds  to  set 
me  up  in  life.  The  setting  up  will  consist 
of  a  poultry  farm." 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  !     Oh,  Alec  !  " 

"  Brown  Boot  Polish  would  put  a  miser- 
able sum  like  that  on  a  horse,  or  buy  an 
ugly  vase  that  he  didn't  want,  because  he 


imagined  it  to  be  worth  five  hundred  and 
fifty." 

"  You're  very  hard  on  him." 
''  Heaven  help  me,  yes  !  I'm  human. 
He  wants  you,  Evelyn.  You  know  that. 
I  don't  want  to  spoil  your  day  by  upsetting 
you  with  a  lot  of  drivelling  importunities, 
but  I  want  you,  too.  I  love  you  !  I  suppose 
I  always  have  loved  you,  and  I  know  I  always 
shall  !  " 

She  did  not  say  a  word,  nor  did  I  look 
at  her. 

"  Let's  see  it  all  as  plainly  as  we  can,"  I 
continued,  "  and  then  we  needn't  refer  to 
it  again.  I'm  afraid  I've  got  you  into  a  row 
through  bringing  you  out  with  me  to-day, 
and  I  don't  want  to  make  you  miserable, 
old  thing.  Here  am  I  at  twenty-five,  with 
my  foot  only  just  on  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder.  It  wasn't  my  fault  that  the 
War  broke  out  within  a  fortnight  of  my 
leaving  school,  and  that  I  was  pitchforked 
out  of  the  Service  five  years  later  with  a 
few  pounds  and  no  profession.*  That's 
neither  here  nor  there.  All  I  can  make  to 
you  is  the  very  unfair  proposal  that  you 
wait  for  me  until  I've  got  well  started  with 
the  poultry  farm  and  the  hens  all  laying 
fivepenny   eggs. 

"  It's  a  grossly  unfair  proposal  to  make  to 
a  girl.  Your  people  will  not  be  slow  to  point 
out  to  you  that  no  gentleman  would  do  it. 
Well,  dear,  I'm  a  man  first,  and  the  other 
thing,  if  ever,  afterwards.  I  just  want  you, 
and  I'm  just  as  selfish  as  love  makes  me.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  medal  is  Brown  Boot 
Polish.  I  call  him  that  because,  after  my 
selfish  and  jealous  fashion,  I  hate,  despise, 
and  loathe  him  for  wanting  you." 

I  heard  a  little  tremulous,  nervous  laugh 
beside  me. 

"  You're  very  frank,"  said  a  small  voice. 
*'  The  occasion  demands  it.  He  can  give 
you  a  motor-car  and  the  salary  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  for  your  dress  allowance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  paying  what  all 
unprejudiced  people  would  call  honourable 
court  to  you.  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  be 
so  conventional  as  to  deny  that  you  know 
that,  nor  that  he  has  the  great  good-will 
of  your  people.  I  think  that  states  the  case 
pretty  concisely.  Well,  Evelyn,  very  soon 
you'll  have  to  make  up  your  mind,  won^t 
you  "?  If  this  is  to  be  our  last  ramble  to- 
gether, tell  me  so  now.  Does  the  modern 
Marpessa  choose  Idas  or  Apollo  ?  " 

I  tried  to  speak  with  all  the  cold  aloofness 
of  a  judge  summing  up  a  case,  but  my  heart 
was  hammering  hard  and  I  dared  not  look 
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at  her.  The  silence  which  followed  seemed 
to  drown  the  low  liquid  song  of  the  river. 
Then  my  progress  was  barred  by  a  slim  arm 
thrown  across  my  chest. 

"  Stop,  please  1  I  want  to  say  something.  I 
want  to  kiss  you." 

She  stood  on  tiptoe  and  I  bent  my  head. 
Alas,  it  was  only  a  child's  kiss  that  touched 
my  cheek  as  softly  as  the  brushing  of  rose- 
petals. 

"  Alec,  dear,"  she  said,  with  the  slow  cer- 
tainty of  one  speaking  a  prepared  speech,  "  I 
do  love  you.  I  love  you  very  much.  If 
I  were  quite,  quite  sure  I  loved  you  in  the 
way  you  wanted  me  to,  I'd  promise  to 
marry  you.  I  wouldn't  think  of  anybody 
else.  But — I  don't  think  I  love  you  quite 
like  that." 

I  kicked  a  big  stone  into  the  water.  Tiny 
sparks  of  light  seemed  to  shoot  from  little 
pulses  behind  my  eyes. 

"  Apollo  wins,  then,"  I  said.  I  laughed 
bitterly  at  an  imaginary  tin  of  boot  polish 
and  cried  "  Vicistif  to  it. 

*'  I  like  Mr.  Weisman,"  she  said  simply, 
''  and  if  I  don't  love  anybody  else,  and  if 
it  would  please  father  and  mother  ..." 

Her  voice  sounded  strangled,  and  she 
broke  off.  I  turned  and  regarded  her.  Such 
a  child  she  seemed,  with  those  two  long 
plaits  of  hair.  My  heart  smote  me  that  I 
should  have  plagued  her  with  my  love. 

"  Oh,  quite  !  "  I  said.  "  I'm  sorry,  Evelyn, 
old  thing.  The  subject  is  closed,  and  I 
shan't  reopen  it.  Let's  try  to  forget  it  and 
have  a  good  day." 

I  kept  my  word.  It  was  she  herself, 
woman-like,  who  returned  to  the  subject. 

III. 

We  had  lunched  in  the  garden  of  a  farm- 
house under  White  Beacon  Hill,  and  sat 
on  in  the  scented  garden  beside  a  brook 
which  went  hurrying  by  to  join  the  Linney. 
Another  of  those  awkward  silences  had  fallen 
between  us,  and  she  broke  it  suddenly  by 
an  unexpected  question. 

''  Which  did  Marpessa  marry  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  that  vicarage-bred  innocence 
which  imagines  the  old  Greek  deities 
making  their  nuptial  vows  before  a  be- 
whiskered  padre.  "  Idas  or  Apollo  ?  You 
never  told  me." 

"  She  chose  Idas,"  I  said,  "  which  proves 
it  to  be  a  fable." 

''  Did  she  ?    Why  ?  "  ' 

''  Well,  Idas,  according  to  Stephen 
Phillips,    had    a    pretty    turn    of    speech. 


He    mentioned    her    physical    perfections, 
and  added  : 

Not  for  this  only  do  I  love  thee,  but 
Because  Infinity  upon  thee  broods ; 
And  thou  art  full  of  whispers  and  of  shadows. 
Thou  meanest  what  the  sea  has  striven  to  say 
So  long,  and  yearned  up  the  cliffs  to  tell  ,  .  '." 

She  interrupted,  a  kind  of  wonder  in  her 
voice — 

"  Could  a  man  say  that  to  a  girl  ?  " 

"  It's  what  we  all  say  in  our  hearts,"  I 
answered.  ''  We  lack  the  gift  to  say  it 
with  our  lips."     * 

"  But— didn't  Apollo  say  something  just 
as  nice  ?  " 

"  Ah,  but  Idas  got  in  the  last  word. 
Apollo  promised  her  immortality  and  that 
she  should  know  no  sorrow.  On  reflection 
those  things  didn't  appeal  to  her.  It  wasn't 
life." 

"  Tell  me  more." 

I  cursed  a  fairly  sound  but  not  omnipotent 
memory,  and  stumbled  on  with  a  few  lines. 

"  Sea-faringj  men  with  their  sea-weary  eyes, 
Bound  the  inn  fire  tell  of  some  foreign  land. 
So  aged  men,  much  tossed  about  in  life. 
Have  told  me  of  that  country,  SorroAV  far  ; 
How  many  goodly  ships  at  anchor  lie 
Within  her  ports  ..." 

Her  cool  hand  closed  over  my  fingers. 

"  It's  lovely,  lovely !  "  she  whispered. 
"  But  nobody  wants  to  be  sad  or  to  grow 
old  and  die.  She  was  a  silly  girl,  that 
Marpessa." 

"  She  was  a  philosopher.  One  can  get 
used  to  any  environment,  bored  with  sheer 
pleasure,  and  she  knew  it.  She  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  an  eternal  round  of  cloying 
happiness.  With  Apollo  she"  would  have 
missed  even  the  grossly  material  joys  of  a 
warm  fireside  after  wind  and  rain,  food 
when  she  was  hungry,  drink  when  thirsty. 
There  is  no  balm  after  pain  unless  we  suffer 
the  pain,  no  relief  from  an  anxiety  until 
we  have  suffered  the  anxiety.  It's  a  fable 
intended  to  show  that  the  immortals — and 
the  millionaires — miss  a  lot  of  fun  through 
having  too  cushy  a  time." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Evelyn,  lifting  her  nose 
a  little,  "  you  would  use  slang  in  the  wrong 
place." 

Well,  there  it  ended  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. Mentally  I  dug  a  grave  and  buried 
Idas  and  Marpessa  in  it,  and  breathed  a 
Christian  wish  over  their  pretty  pagan 
heads.  And  presently  we  rose  and  went 
on  the  way  we  had  mapped  out,  talking  with 
a  conscious  naturalness,  recalling  old  jokes 
and  ignoring  the  shadow  which  had  arisen 
between  us.     Only  when  I  visualised  her 
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with  Weisman,  the  fat,  vulgar,  elderly  little 
upstart,  did  my  soul  wince. 

Hope  is  often  born  of  strange  unions  of 
thought.  Sometimes,  when  I  looked  at  the 
slim,  childish  figure,  so  proudly  carried,  breed 
and  grace  in  every  line  of  her,  I  took  fresh 
courage.  She  would  never  so  wrong  herself 
as  to  take  Weisman.  I  was  her  natural 
mate.     She  would  learn  in  time. 

A  travesty  of  the  old  comradeship  lurked 
with  us  that  long  afternoon  and  evening. 
With  us  he  climbed  fences  and  jumped 
ditches,  and  mocked  the  old  notes  in  our 
voices.  He  was  poor  company,  a  shrouded 
figure  in  the  sunlight. 

Now,  I  had  had  every  intention  of  return- 
ing Evelyn  to  her  sorrowing  parents  at  a 
respectable  hour.  Unmanly  as  it  is  to  blame 
a  lady,  truth  compels  me  to  state  that  Evelyn 
herself  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
being  piloted  home.  In  any  case  there  was 
going  to  be  trouble  at  the  Vicarage  when 
we  did  return — trouble  for  me,  that  is, 
for  I  could  do  no  right  and  Evelyn  no  wrong 
— but  when  twilight  began  to  fall,  and  we 
were  still  five  miles  from  home,  the  subse- 
quent row  looked  likely  to  attain  royal 
proportions. 

"  It's  like  trying  to  get  a  sheep  into  a 
butcher's  shop,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said,  laughing. 
"  But  really.  Alec,  I  must  have  something 
to  eat  and  drink  before  I  go  further." 

We  were  approaching  a  wayside  inn, 
where  a  scratch  meal  could  be  had  in  a 
parlour  w^hose  window  was  stormed  by 
clambering  honeysuckle.  I  knew  well 
the  quiet,  decent  people  who  kept  it. 
There  was  a  sad  story  about  the  old  woman 
— one  of  those  stories  which  make  one  feel 
that  simplicity  is  not  yet  dead,  despite  the 
twentieth  century. 

I  passed  my  hand  through  my  hair,  a 
way  I  have  when  driven  to  consider. 

"  Look  here,  Evelyn,  old  thing,"  I  said, 
"  I'm  going  to  be  boiled  in  oil  when  I  bring 
you  back  No,  really,  even  if  I  had  any 
right  to  take  you  out  at  all,  you  ought  to 
be  home  by  now  Well,  I'll  compromise  with 
you.  These  people  at  the  inn  have  a  trap. 
We'll  have  supper  there  if  you'll  consent 
to  be  driven  home  afterwards.  We  shall 
save  some  time  then." 

''  All  right,"  she  answered,  ''  if  you  want 
to  save  time." 

Heaven  knew  I  didn't.  My  day  was 
over.  Weisman's  would  dawn  in  a  few 
hours.  After  this  I  should  be  forbidden 
the  Vicarage  But  I  said  none  of  these 
things. 


As  we  approached  the  inn,  the  old  woman 
came  out  into  the  late  twilight,  carrying 
some  freshly-cut  sweet  peas  in  a  glass  jar. 
She  greeted  us  with  a  faint  smile. 

''  Good  evenin'.  Master  Alec."  She  held 
up  the  jar  of  sweet  psas.  ^'  I  be  just  goin' 
to  pay  a  visit  to  my  Johnny." 

She  turned  abruptly  and  left  us.  Evelyn 
looked  inquiringly  at  me. 

"  Her  Johnny,"  I  explained, ''  is  her  first 
son.  She  is  going  to  his  grave  now.  He 
has  been  dead  this  fifty  years,  but  to  her 
he's  most  tremendously  alive  in  heaven. 
Like  a  mediaeval  saint,  she  can  see  straight 
through  into  the  next  world.  She  will  tell 
you  that  her  Johnny  hasn't  changed  a  bit. 
He's  as  real  to  her  up  there  as  ever  he  was 
— a  naughty  little  boy  who  knocks  at  all 
the  golden  doors  and  runs  away." 

"  Oh,"  said  Evelyn  simply,  but  I  felt  her 
shudder  as  if  a  cold  hand  had  touched  her. 
Then  we  went  through  the  private  entrance 
into  the  inn. 

I  ordered  the  trap  before  we  sat  down  to 
a  supper  of  cold  ham  and  salad,  but  the 
cob  had  not  been  harnessed  when  we  came 
out.  Tom,  stout  and  middle-aged,  but  a 
younger  brother  of  Johnny,  muttered 
apologies  and  tramped  down  the  yard  with 
a  lantern.  We  waited  for  him  out  in  the 
road,  just  beyond  the  wide  gates  of  the 
stable  yard. 

It  was  dark  now,  a  night  as  yet  moonless, 
but  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
the  whole  galaxy  of  stars  burned  clear  and 
unshrouded  above  us.  My  heart  was  failing 
me  now.  Each  heavy  beat  seemed  to  cry 
out  to  me,  as  I  looked  at  Evefyn  :  "  The 
last  time  !    The  last  time  !    The  last  time  !  " 

As  we  stood  mute,  a  meteor  suddenly 
fell,  flashing  from  somewhere  to  somewhere 
across  the  firmament.  We  both  saw  it,  and 
a  thought  flashed  across  my  mind,  swift 
and  purposeless  as  the  meteor's  flight  across 
the  sky.  It  was  only  a  silly  saying — that  a 
man  who  sees  a  shooting-star  may  kiss  any 
girl  he  happens  to  be  with.  I  could  have 
mentioned  this  and  kissed  Evelyn,  had  I 
wished,  but  it  was  the  wish  I  lacked.  I 
felt  too  deeply  then  to  behave  like  some 
callow  fool  with  a  bunch  of  mistletoe. 

While  these  thoughts  ran  through  my  head, 
I  heard  a  soft  chuckle  behind  me.  It  was 
the  old  w^oman  from  the  inn,  who  had  come 
up  without  a  sound. 

''  I  reckon  my  Johnny  threw  that  star," 
she  said.    "  He  be  that  mischievous  !  " 

She  turned  away,  murmuring  to  herself, 
and  I  caught  a  faiit  sound  from  Evelyn 
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between  a  cry  and  a  moan.  Heaven  knows 
what  magic  the  old  woman's  words  had 
wrought  in  her.  Perhaps  she  realised  in 
one  flash  of  clear  vision  all  the  beauty  that 
lurks  in  poverty  and  sadness.  I  know  I 
became  aware  of  all  the  homely  tragedies 
of  the  world  which  run  the  gamut  between 
life  and  death — the  bearing  and  burying 
of  little  children,  love  left  widowed,  the 
strugf^le  which  finds  its  reward  in  something 
less  than  attainment — all  the  bleak  sad- 
nesses of  life  which  blend  at  evening  into 
one  mellowed  sweetness. 

A  mist  seemed  suddenly  to  have  risen, 
or  perhaps  it  swam  in  my  own  eyes.  Tom's 
lantern,  swaying  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  had 
an  aureole  of  blurred  light  around  it.  I 
heard  my  name  called,  and  Evelyn,  sobbing, 
was  in  my  arms. 


'•  Oil,  Alec,  take  me,  help  me  !  "  Her 
convulsive  w^hisper  was  muffled  against  my 
cheek.  "  Alec,  dear,  I'm  so  dreadfully 
afraid  of  life  !  " 

My  arms  went  around  her.  In  that 
moment  of  triumph  I  felt  heaven  locked 
within  them. 

''  Not  with  me,  dear  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"  Oh,  not  with  you,  not  with  you,  not 
with  you  !  " 

I  could  only  just  hear  her  answer,  and 
to  me  it  seemed  •  that  the  whole  pageant 
of  stars  had  stopped  to  listen.  She  was  only 
a  child  who  sobbed  her  heart  out  against 
mine,  but  I  knew  that  she  was  mine,  mine 
then  and  for  ever. 

So  much  this  Marpessa  told  me  before  her 
eyes  were  dry.  There  is  no  true  story  which 
is  also  new. 


THE  GIFT. 


I  N  the  wild  grey  gloaming  when  the  lights  close  in, 

■     Adown  the  long  ploughed  furrows  where  the  lapwing's  call 

Mingles  with  the  shadows  that  shift  and  flit  and  fall, 

Out  in  the  dim  fir=copse  stands  a  little  larchen  tree— 

A  fairy  thing,  with  filmy  wing,  no  higher  than  one's  knee  I 

And  a  tremor  stirs  the  heart  of  it,  for  its  sap  will  soon  begin 
To  rise  amidst  the  gloaming  when  the  lights  close  in !  , 

Of  a  wild  grey  gloaming  when  the  lights  close  in, 
Waist-high  above  the  bracken  will  the  lady-larch  stand 
Oreen=gowned,  with  a  rosy  cone  held  in  either  hand  I 
Will  the  winds  in  their  passing  throw  this  rosy  blossom  cone 
To  the  larch  in  the  keeping  of  the  firwoods  grim  and  lone? 
Or  v^ill  trilling  linnets  carry  it  the  waiting  woods  within— 
Of  a  wild  grey  gloaming  when  the  lights  close  in? 

Some  wild  grey  gloaming  when  the  lights  close  in— 
Who  knows  but  the  wind  that  blows  may  bring  to  you, 
Perchance  this  hour,  a  rosy  f  low'r  as  sweet  as  e'er  you  knew  ? 
You  will  not  need  to  seek  its  charms  in  warehouse  nor  in  mart, 
For  'twill  nestle  close  within  your  arms— ay,  close  to  your  very  heart  I 
More  wondrous  fair,  more  wondrous  rare  than  e'er  you  hoped  to  win 
Some  wild  grey  gloaming  when  the  lights  close  in  I 
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JOHN  ABEL  BROWN  ought  to  have 
been  happy.  He  was  the  sole  owner 
of  Brown's,  that  large  establishment 
on  the  Strand  which  supplies  a  very  large 
section  of  Starquay  with  dresses,  millinery, 
furniture,  and  even  with  the  houses — when 
there  are  any  on  the  market — into  which 
to  put  the  furniture  when  purchased.  But 
John  Abel  Brown  was  not  happy.  His  ex- 
traordinary success — he  started  with  one 
little  shop  in  Albion  Street,  which  is  quite 
an  inferior  thoroughfare — brought  him  no 
sense  of  elation.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  John 
Abel  Brown  had  all  the  restlessness  of  the 
born  world  rover,  and  he  was  pinned  to  a 
business  that  roved  only  from  Albion  Street 
to  the  Strand.  It  grew,  it  expanded,  it 
throve  from  a  little  cockleshell  of  a  boat, 
as  it  were,  into  a  big  liner,  but  it  remained 
anchored  in  Starquay.  And  John  Abel 
Brown  was  anchored  with  it. 

When  he  left  the  small  private  school  that 
was  no  more  inefficient  than  most  private 
schools,  it  was  with  the  full  intention  of 
becoming  a  "  brass-bounder."  He  would  talk 
to  his  mother,  who  would  talk  f5  his  father, 
and  the  thing  would  be  done.  But — in  spite 
of  his  enviable  achievements  in  the  way  of 
commercial  prosperity,  John  Abel  ^Brown 
always  regarded  'himself  as  unlucky — on 
the  day  after  his  final  arrival  from  school, 
his  father  was  knocked  down  by  a  motor- 
car and  picked  up  dead.  His  mother,  a 
capable  business  woman,  was  not  strong, 
and  he  was  an  only  child.  Perforce  he  had 
to  stay  with  her. 

When  he  was  quite  young — just  twenty- 
two — he  married  the  daughter  of  a  successful 
builder.  She  brought  him  the  three  thousand 
pounds  that,  with  his  own  savings,  per- 
mitted the  change  from  Albion  Street  to  the 
Strand.  His  mother  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  match.   Mrs.  John  Abel  Brown  wa« 


ambitious,  but  her  ambitions  were  limited 
to  Starquay.  To  expand  the  one  shop  into 
many,  to  see  John  a  town  councillor,  to 
move  from  the  living-rooms  above  the  shop 
to  a  villa  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  growing 
town,  to  drive  down  to  the  shop  with  John 
in  a  one-horse  victoria — these  were  the 
things  that  mattered  to  her.  John  laboured 
hard  to  give  her  her  dreams,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  materialising  them  all  for 
her  before  he  was  thirty-five. 

But  the  soul  of  the  rover  still  inhabited 
the  body  of  the  successful  tradesman.  He 
pored  over  maps,  he  read  books  of  travel, 
he  followed  the  adventures  of  the  successive 
Polar  expeditions.  When  he  went  to  London 
on  a  buying  journey,  or  to  see  the  nev/est 
marvels  in  soft  goods,  he  always  squeezed 
in  time  for  a  few  hours  at  the  docks.  A 
bankrupt  sale  in  any  seaport  always  com- 
manded his  personal  attention.  These  were 
crowded  hours,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  The 
very  names  of  the  liners  fascinated  him, 
the  smell  of  tar  intoxicated  him,  the  listen- 
ing to  seafaring  men  in  bars — he  paid  for 
the  drinks — was  a  delight.  In  Starquay 
there  was  a  small  harbour,  to  which 
a  few  colliers  paid  occasional  visits  and 
a  coasting  steamer  came  once  a  fort- 
night. In  the  season  quite  a  number  of 
yachts  also  made  their  appearance.  But 
John  Abel  Brown  avoided  it  as  carefully  as 
he  could.  The  temptation  was  too  close  at 
hand  for  dalliance.  Business  was  business,, 
as  he  had  to  remind  himself  nearly  every 
weary  day. 

Once,  when  the  prosperity  of  the  business 
was  assured,  he  had  spoken  to  his  wife  over 
the  dinner-table.  They  were  then  newly 
come  to  the  villa,  and  the  victoria,  with 
liveried  coachman — promoted  from  van 
driver  at  Brown's — were  a  fresh  joy  to  Mrs. 
John. 
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''  We  might  think  seriously  of  a  holiday, 
Ada,"  he  said. 

*'  For  the  last  seven  years  we've  had  our 
annual,  John,"  she  replied  in  surprise — 
'*  Margate  and  Brighton  and  Tunbridge 
Wells."  She  beamed  over  the  recollections 
those  wonderful  names  conjured. 

"  I  mean  more  than  a  fortnight."  He  cut 
another  slice  of  roast  leg  of  mutton. 

''  It  wouldn't  do  for  the  business,"  she 
replied  firmly.  "  It  wants  the  master's  eye. 
Besides,  it  doesn't  do  to  miss  many  council 
meetings.  And  I  can  never  remember  an 
annual  but  you  were  sick  to  death  of  it  and 
longing  to  be  back  at  the  shop." 

Certainly  he  had  been — sick  to  death  of 
the  round  of  silly  entertainments  that  de- 
lighted his  wife.   Even  the  shop  were  better. 

"I  dare  say — a  different  sort  of  holiday 
might  suit  us  better,"  he  suggested  tenta- 
tively. 

"  A  different  sort  of  holiday  ?  What  do 
you  mean,  John  ?  A  holiday  is  a  holiday. 
We  could  choose  another  pleasure  resort,  of 
course." 

"  A — a  sea  voyage."  He  was  busy  with 
his  plate. 

"  The  pleasure  steamer  will  be  running 
this  season,"  she  said  dubiously.  "  You 
could  go  some  of  the  day  trips.  But  I  don't 
know  that  it  would  look  well.  Lady  Green 
said  the  other  day,  when  we  met  on  the 
hospital  committee  :  '  Your  husband  is 
such  a  reliable  man — always  busy.'  It  is 
a  great  reputation,  John.  I  don't  want  you 
to  do  anything  to  damage  it." 

"  I  meant  a  long  voyage."  It  sounded 
hopeless  as  he  spoke. 

"  But  you  know  I  can't  abide  the  sea." 
Suddenly  she  smiled  all  over  her  expressive 
face.  "  Why,  John,  you're  remembering 
the  foolishness  of  your  youth.  Your  poor 
dear  mother  told  me  that  once  you  were  all 
for  going  to  foreign  parts.  Instead,  you 
stayed  home,  married  me,  and  built  up 
the  most  successful  business  for  fifty  miles 
up  or  down  the  coast.  That  is  something 
to  be  proud  of.  And  I'm  proud  along  with 
you,  John.  As  your  poor  dear  mother  said, 
'.  It  is  a  passing  fancy — all  boys  get  it.' 
Now,  at  your  time  of  life  and  with  your 
responsibilities,  it's  silly.  What's  natural 
in  a  boy  is  silly  in  a  man.  Then  there's 
Long's  premises.  You've  forgotten  that 
idea.  He's  not  doing  well,  and  his  wife  told 
me  he'd  been  queer  in  health  lately.  I  dare 
say  he  would  consider  an  offer.  It  would 
be  great  addition  to  our  frontage." 

"  I'm   not    sure    the  business    isn't    big 


enough  now,"  he  said  half-heartedly.  He 
knew  that  he  was  enunciating  treason. 
"  And  seeing  other  countries  helps  to  en- 
large the  mind." 

'''  There's  the  cinema,"  Mrs.  John  said 
promptly.  "  And  as  for  the  business,  I 
never  heard  such  folly.  It  either  grows  or 
it  slips  back  ;  it  never  remains  stationary. 
So  we  must  grow.  I  don't  think  you  can  be 
well,  John.  Hadn't  I  better  call  in  Doctor 
.  Singleton  ?  " 

That  evening  he  went  into  the  room  his 
wife  called  his  study  and  he  his  office,  locked 
the  door,  and  pulled  out  his  latest  atlas,  a 
bulky  volume.  This  was  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
He  marked  it  with  a  blunt  forefinger  and 
gave  himself  up  to  dreaming.  At  ten-thirty 
he  rose  with  a  sigh.  His  anchor  would  never, 
never  come  up. 

The  next  morning  John  came  out  of 
the  bank,  in  Trissell  Square,  and  nearly 
collided  with  a  big  red-haired  man  in  a 
rather  seedy  blue  serge  suit  and  a  straw  hat 
that  had  seen  wear.  The  man  stared,  passed 
on,  looked  back,  and,  suddenly  making  up 
his  mind,  hastened  after  John. 

"  It's  John  Abel  Brown,  surely,"  he  said. 
He  had  a  big  breezy  voice. 

"  Yes,"  John  replied  hesitatingly.  The 
man  was  a  stranger  in  Starquay — at  least, 
his  face  was  unknown  to  John,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  features  of  nearly  all 
residents.  Yet  was  it  unknown  ?  There  was 
something  vaguely  familiar.  The  big  mouth, 
the  blue  eyes  set  a  little  too  close  to  his 
nose,  the  red  hair — ginger  .  .  .  John's  eyes 
lighted  up  with  an  almost  incredulous 
smile. 

"  '  Ginger  '  Masters  !  "  he  cried. 

"  That's  it.  Who  in  the  world  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  ?  Seems  a  long  time 
since  you  and  I  sat  side  by  side  in  the  old 
schoolroom."  George  Masters  looked  over 
his  old  schoolmate  appraisingly.  The  neat, 
well-cut  suit  of  dark  grey,  the  neat  tie 
fastened  by  a  pearl  pin  that  must  have  cost 
a  deal  of  money,  the  general  air  of  prosperity 
of  the  man  struck  him.  His  big  face  grew 
even  more  genial.  "  John  Abel,  is  there  a 
bar  handy  ?  "  he  cried  hastily. 

"  I  don't "  John  commenced.   A  man 

in  his  position  had  to  be  careful.  People 
talked  in  Starquay.  "  But  it's  not  so  far 
of!  lunch-time.  Could  you  make  an  early 
lunch,  George  ?  " 

"  I  could  and  I  will.  Jack."  He  laughed, 
a  full,  breezy  laugh.  They  turned  of!  towards 
the  Royal  Hotel,  where  since  his  days  of 
prosperity  John  had  lunched  every  day. 
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"  Twenty  years  or  more  ago,  Jack,  and 

.  yet  I  knew  you.   V/hat  pals  we  were  1  Jove, 

those  yarns  of  yours — pirates  and  clippers 

and  the  South  Seas !    They  fairly  made  my 

hair  curl !  How  keen  you  were  on  the  sea  ! " 

"  Yes,  yes."  John's  eyes  grew  reminiscent 
and  he  sighed.  "  I  was  a  fanciful  sort  of 
little  chap.  Bit  of  a  dreamer." 

*'  Not  you,  Jack,  not  you.  Why,  it  was 
all  of  a  piece.  You  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  sea  and  being  a  sailor,  and  naturally 
you  talked  of  it.  Why,  I  remember  your 
buying  a  second-hand  book  on  navigation 
and  swatting  at  it  in  the  old  class-room  when 
we  were  at  prep,  and  old  Cozens  finding  you 
out  and  burning  the  book.  You  were  full  of 
a  purpose.   You  were  no  dreamer." 

John  asked  for  a  private  room.  They 
talked  at  first  about  the  old  school  and  old 
schoolfellows  while  lunching.  It  was  a  good 
meal.  George  opened  his  eyes  at  the  private 
room  and  the  well-chosen,  well-cooked,  well- 
served  lunch.  And  the  wine — Heidsieck  of 
a  good  year  !  No,  he  had  no  objection  to  an 
early  meal. 

With  cigars  lighted  and  a  bottle  of  port 
on  the  table,  and  the  waiter  gone,  George 
smiled  at  John,  and  John  smiled  back  at 
George. 

"  You've  done  me  exceedingly  well.  Jack, 
God  bless  you,"  George  said,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  and  pulling  vigorously  at  his 
cigar.  "  And  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  look 
prosperous.  You  were  always  lucky,  even 
as  a  kid." 

"  No,  not  lucky,"  John  rej^lied  a  little 
sadly.  He  examined  the  ash  of  his  cigar 
meditatively.  Luck,  as  he  understood  it, 
meant  happiness,  the  achievement  of  con- 
genial surroundings.  Yesterday  he  had 
spoken  at  a  ratepayers'  meeting.  He  hated 
speaking  ;  it  meant  hard  work,  committing 
to  a  bad  memory  the  words  of  a  speech 
which  even  to  himself  sounded  unconvincing 
and  banal.  Ada  always  heard  him  until  he 
was  word-perfect. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  say  it  is  the  just 
reward  of  merit,"  George  grinned.  ''  I  expect 
you  are  an  owner  by  now.  You  look  it,  and 
you  are  just  the  lucky  dog  to  have  brought 
it  ofi." 

"  Owner  ?  "    John  raised  a  puzzled  face. 

"Yes,  or  part-owner.  A  smart  ocean- 
going steamer  with  passenger  accommoda- 
tion. And  your  own  skipper,  I  shouldn't 
wonder." 

"  Me  ?  "  He  stared  at  his  friend,  seeing 
visions.  Just  then  the  siren  of  a  tramp 
bound  down  Channel  sounded  far  off.     It 


seemed  to  call  him.  He  shook  his  head  and 
groaned.  "  No,  nothing  of  that  sort.  I'm 
Brown's." 

''  You  are  Brow^n's  !  "  George's  voice  was 
half  incredulous,  half  awed.  He  had 
noticed  Brown's.  No  one  entering  Starquay 
could  well  help  it.  It  was  a  huge  block,  three 
stories  higher  than  the  surrounding  shops. 
"  I  should  never  have  imagined  it.  Jack. 
You — ^the  purveyor  of  frocks  and  frills  1 
Why,  you  left  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  the 
sea.  You  never  thought  of  anything  else. 
The  yarns  you  told  of  what  you  were  going 
to  do,  the  adventures  you'd  have  !  You 
fired  even  my  blood.  When  you  left,  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else." 

"  You,  George  ?  " 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  to  choose  the  same 
way  of  life.  I  used  to  lie  in  bed  and  re- 
member as  much  as  I  could  of  what  you'd 
told  me — how  it  was  a  free  life,  a  man's  life." 

In  John  Abel  Brown's  sad  face  there 
slowly  dawned  a  light.  His  eyes  shone,  he 
leant  over  the  table  eagerly. 

"  But — you  didn't  go,  George  ?  " 

George  did  not  reply  at  once.  After  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  extraordinary  change 
in  his  old  schoolmate,  the  excitement,  the 
vivid  interest  he  showed,  George  smoked 
steadily  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling. 

"  You  who  could  not  bear  to  think  of  a 
settled  life  !  Stagnation  you  called  it.  You 
pitied  your  father,  shackled  to  a  little  business 
in  a  little  town.  Why,  Jack,  I  remember  you 
came  from  Starquay.    I'd  forgotten  that." 

*'  Yes,  I  came  from  Starquay,  and  re- 
turned to  it — for  good." 

"  For  good  ?  But  you've  travelled  ?  You 
must  have  made  a  lot  of  money."  A  little 
envy  and  greed  mingled  with  George's 
admiration. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  done  well  enough.  But  I 
have  had  no  travels.  My  wife  is  afraid  of  the 
sea."   His  voice  was  mournful. 

Aid  you,  thought  George,  are  afraid  of 
your  wife. 

"  Your  wife  ?  But  you  might  have  gone 
alone." 
5  "No.  She  thinks  the  business  wants  a 
master's  eye,  and  I  agree  with  her."  He 
gave  the  last  statement  a  little  too  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Ah  !  Then  you've  lost  your  taste  for 
the  sea  ?  " 

"  No,  George.  No,  I  have  not  done  that. 
I  still — dream  about  it.  I  don't  say  anything. 
I  don't  suppose  there's  anyone  in  Starquay 
who  imagines  I  have  a  thought  beyond 
the    business    and    municipal    affairs.       It 
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wouldn't  do.  But  to  you,  George,  the  chum 
of  my  youth,  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I 
envy  the  skipper  of  the  oldest  tank  that 
steams.  I'd  give  everything  to  stand  on 
the  bridge,  with  the  spindrift  in  my  face 
and  the  coast  lights  opening  up  before  me 
....  It  can't  be,  though.  But  you, 
George  ?  You  didn't  answer  my  question." 

"  I  went,"  George  said  slowly.  He 
watched  John  narrowly  without  seeming  to 
do  so,  looking  out 
of  the  corners  of  his 
close -set  eyes.  There 
was  something  mean 
and  crafty  in  his 
aspect  which  John 
entirely  missed. 

;*You!"  John 
cried.  He  was  almost 
incredulous  and  yet 
immensely  im- 
pressed. *  *  But 
why  ?  " 

"  I  was  imagina- 
tive even  as  a  boy. 
You  fired  that  im- 
agination with  youi 
tales  and  your  never- 
ending  praise  of  the 
sea.  I  got  the  salt 
into  my  blood." 

^'I  don't  re- 
member  " 

*^  No,  I  didn't  say 
much.  I  listened. 
Besides,  you  were  so 
full  of  your  ideas 
that  you'd  notice 
nothing." 

"  You  said  you 
would  have  to  help 
in  the  boarding- 
house  your  mother 
kept.  That's  come 
back  to  me,  George. 
You  said  you'd 
follow  me  to  the  sea 
when  you  left 
school,  only  it 
was   your   duty    to    help    your   mother." 

''  That's  true.  Fancy  your  remembering 
that !  "  He  laughed  and  straightened  him- 
self. In  some  curious  way  he  had  become 
louder,  breezier,  a  little  rollicking.  "  Well, 
after  you  left,  the  fever  you  had  given  me 
grew,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I 
ran  away  to  sea." 

**  George  !  "  John  Abel  Brown's  eyes 
shone.   **  And  you  stuck  to  it  ?  " 


"  I  stuck  to  it.  It  was  hard  work.  It's 
not  an  easy  way  of  getting  on — to  run  away 
and  ship  as  boy.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
get  my  master's  ticket.  And  you  don't  make 
much  at  the  game."  His  manner  was  a  little 
rueful.  **  For  myself,  I  say  it's  a  fine  manly 
life.  But  you  were  wiser  to  stick  to  the  shore." 

*'  I  don't  know  that,"  John  replied. 
"  Can  you  ask  for  an3rbh]'ng  better  than  to 
see  the  world  ?  " 


'  '  George  ! '  John  cried." 

''  You  have  made  money,  Jack — lots  of 
it,  I  should  say.  A  sailor  makes  little  and 
keeps  none." 

"  What's  money,  if  a  man  lives  the  life 
he  loves  ?  "  John  asked  sadly. 

George  gave  a  short  laugh,  placed  his 
cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  puffed 
at  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  re- 
moved it. 

**  Bless  you.  Jack,  I  don't  grumble  for 
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myself  !  "  he  cried.  To  John  it  seemed  the 
.typical  sailor's  voice  that  would  on  occasion 
out-shout  a  gale.  "  I've  seen  things  and 
done  things.  I  can  rough  it  with  the  best, 
if  it  comes  to  roughing,  and  I  have  my 
memories.  But  with  a  missus  and  kids — 
well,  a  snug  business  ashore  is  a  vast  deal 
better  than  hanging  about  owners'  offices  to 
get  another  ship." 

John  guessed  that  his  friend  was  poor. 


P^?#^: 


"  '  Your  frieud  asked  for  Captain  Masters,  George.     Perhaps  you  will  explain.' 

Well,  he  (John)  was  rich.  In  a  way  he  was 
responsible  for  George's  choice  of  a  calling. 
George  had  said  so.  If  he  asked  George  to 
stay  with  him  at  "  The  Vista,"  he  could 
find  out  more.  After  all,  he  was  his  old 
chum.  And  George  might  tell  him  something 
of  his  life.  John  felt  guilty  as  the  thought 
occurred  to  him.  He  had  been  careful  to 
avoid  any  chance  of  awaking  the  old  wander- 
hunger  when  in  Starquay.     But  never  had 


temptation  come  in  so  plausible  a  guise.    It 
was  almost  a  duty. 

"  George,  come  and  stay  with  me  for  a 
few  days  !  "  he  cried  impulsively.  "  That  is, 
of  course,  if  you  haven't  signed  on  for 
another  voyage."  Another  voyage  1  The 
very  words  conjured  up  dreams. 
George  smiled  slowly. 
"  I  could  manage  a  day  or  so.  Jack,"  he 
said.  "  But  your  wife  !  I'm  a  sailorman, 
and  my  shore -going 
duds  are  not  up  to 
a  lot."  He  glanced 
at  his  worn  serge. 

"  Oh,  that's  all 
right,"  John  assured 
him  hastily. 

Mrs.  John  Abel 
Brown  was  not 
pleased,  even  though 
George  Masters  ap- 
peared in  the  new 
serge  suit  that  John 
had  insisted  upon 
purchasing  for  him. 
"  I  was  expecting  to 
command  the  Star 
Witch,  and  it  didn't 
seem  worth  while 
getting  a  new  rig- 
out,"  George  ex- 
plained. "  But  an- 
other chap  who  had 
a  bit  of  money  to 
invest  with  the 
owners  got  the 
billet.      If    only    I 

had "    He  broke 

ofE  there,  his  quick 
eyes  watching  the 
effect  on  John  of  his 
concluding  sigh. 

Mrs.    John    Abel 

Brown  was   not    at 

all  pleased.    Her 

greeting    was    cool, 

and  she  was  not  at 

all  cordial  at  dinner. 

She  liked  getting  on, 

which  meant  acquaintance  with  people  who 

were,   or  thought  they  were,  in   a  social 

grade     above    hers.      Hitherto    she    had 

climbed.    George,  with  his  breezy,  hearty, 

rather  rough  manner,  was  impossible.     She 

was  glad  that  no  one  else  had  been  invited, 

and  that  no  immediate  dinner-party  was 

impending. 

*'  You  must  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as 
possible,   John,"   she  said  to  her  husband 
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before  dinner,  speaking  through  the  open 
door  of  his  dressing-room.  "  I  ^m  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  be  snobbish,  but  he 
would  be  so  difficult  to  explain." 

"  My  old  school  chum,"  John  expostu- 
lated. 

"  I  know  all  that,  John,"  she  replied, 
choosing  her  most  massive  bracelet  for  her 
massive  arm.  "  You  can  be  nice  to  him,  but 
not   too    nice.      I   dare    say   a   temporary 

loan But,   as  for  staying,   you  have 

your  business  to  look  after,  and  I  cannot 
have  him  hanging  about  the  house  all  day. 
Perkins  sniffs  already,  and  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  get  so  tony  a  parlourmaid  again." 

After  dinner  the  two  men  adjourned  to 
John's  sanctum.  There  followed  an  evening 
of  pure  delight  for  John.  He  resolutely  put 
aside  all  thought  of  his  wife.  He  sat  and 
listened  to  George.  With  him  he  sailed  the 
Southern  Seas,  with  him  he  braved  tempests 
and  terrorised  refractory  crews.  George 
hinted  at  wild  adventures.  Urged  on  by 
John,  he  spun  yarn  after  yarn.  They  were 
possibly  a  little  vague,  but  John's  imagina- 
tion, allowed  for  once  to  run  riot,  filled  in 
blanks. 

''  A  glorious  life,  George,"  he  sighed. 
George  glanced  round  the  room.  The 
furniture  spoke  of  money,  the  carpet  was 
the  best  Turkish,  the  cigars  were  wonderful. 
*'  Yes,  it  15  a  fine  life,  but  it  has  its  draw- 
backs. After  all,  I  am  a  servant.  On  my 
own  bridge  I  am  a  king,  of  course,  but 
owners  have  to  be  considered.  And  with  a 
wife  and  kids  to  keep,  I  sometimes  regret 
that  I  listened  to  you."  George  looked  at 
him  earnestly.  "  Mind  you,  not  for  myself — I 
like  the  life.  But  when  I  see  how  you  have 
prospered  in  your  business,  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  bit  envious." 

"  I  loathe  the  business  1  "  John  burst  out. 
"  I  have  never  told  anyone  else,  George,  and 
I  know  you  will  keep  it  secret.  It  is  a 
stifling  life.  lam  shackled.  I  might  just  as 
well  be  in  prison.  I'd  give  anything  in  the 
world  to  be  in  your  shoes  !  " 

''  With  your  money  you  could  go  any- 
where," George  said — "go  round  the  world, 
if  you  liked." 

"  There's  the  business." 
'*  Leave  it  to  your  managers." 
**  My  wife  hates  the  sea." 
"  Well,  what  of  it  ?    You  can  go  without 
her,  surely  ?  " 

John  shook  his  head  sadly. 
*'  No.   No,  I  couldn't  do  that.    She  would 
not  like  me  to  go.    She  would  think  I  was 
neglecting  the   business.      Ada  is  fond  of 


social  success.     She  is  very  proud  of  my 
^3osition  on  the  council." 

George  whistled.  Then  he  drew  a  picture 
of  his  own  life.  He  was  skipper  in  his  house 
as  well  as  on  his  ship.  He  loved  his  wife, 
but  women  were  women,  and  men  were,  or 
should  be,  masters.  There  was  a  fine  manli- 
ness about  George,  the  air  of  a  man  used  to 
being  obeyed.  John  could  only  sigh  and 
envy. 

After  two  days  George  left  Starquay.  He 
carried  with  him*  a  cheque  on  John's  private 
account.  It  was  for  a  substantial  sum. 
George  was  grateful.  Invested,  he  said,  in 
a  ship,  it  would  no  doubt  assure  him  of  a 
billet.  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Jack," 
he  said,  with  a  breezy  laugh,  "  that  I  got 
into  a  little  difficulty  over  sealing.  Sheer 
bad  luck.  I  was  seen  when  I  ought  not  to 
have  been  seen.  We  are  a  lawless  breed,  we 
sailormen."  John's  pulse  beat  at  the  half 
disclosure. 

The  days  that  succeeded  were  stale  and 
wearisome.  Each  night  John  shut  himself 
up  with  his  maps  and  gave  himself  over  to 
vain  regrets.  He  missed  George  and  his 
yarns,  the  sheer  delight  of  talking  to  a  man 
who  had  sailed  in  uncharted  seas.  He  missed 
a  council  committee  meeting,  much  to  Mrs. 
John's  surprise  and  annoyance. 

"  It  must  not  occur  again,  John,"  she 
said.  "  I  want  you  to  be  elected  chairman 
of  that  committee.  Saunders,  I  know,  is 
resigning." 

"  Very  well,  Ada,"  John  Abel  said 
meekly.  "  I  was  not  feeling  quite  up  to  the 
mark." 

It  was  a  month  later  when  John  received 
a  letter  from  George.  He  had  been  given 
the  command  of  a  new  cargo  boat.  "  Three 
thousand  tons,  with  excellent  accommoda- 
tion for  six  passengers."  She  was  bound  for 
Rio  first,  and  then  as  freights  offered.  "  I 
wish  to  goodness  you  could  come  with  me. 
Jack,"  he  added,  "  but  I  know  there  is  no 
chance  of  such  luck."  There  was  also  a 
suggestion  that  a  small  mortgage  on  his 
house  had  been  called  in.  "I  don't  want  to 
raise  money  on  the  share  I  was  able  to  take 
in  the  South  Queen  through  your  generosity, 
and  yet  I  can't  put  my  hand  on  the  two 
hundred." 

John  placed  the  letter  in  his  pocket-book 
and  sighed.  Mrs.  John  went  on  placidly 
eating  toast  and  marmalade.  She  finished 
her  meal  and  then  looked  at  her  corre- 
spondence. This  reservation  of  her  letters 
until  after  breakfast  always  annoyed  John, 
although  he  had  never  said  so.     Suddenly 
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she  smiled  ovet  the  perusal  of  one  in  a  large 
.square  envelope. 

"  John,  this  is  a  letter  from  the  mayoress. 
She  wants  me  to  go  with  her  to  Bristol  as  a 
deputation  on  children's  welfare.  I  don't 
like  leaving  you,  John — I  never  have  before 
— but  this  is  a  great  honour." 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Ada,"  John  said 
quickly. 

"  It  may  help,"  Mrs.  John  went  on 
musingly.  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
as  much  for  you  as  I  have  wished,  but  if  I 
get  really  friendly  with  the  mayoress,  I  may 
be  able  to  push  your  interests.  She  knows 
everybody,  and  " — with  bated  breath — 
''  she  is  a  distant  connection  of  Sir  John 
Hedges,  the  deputy  lieutenant  of  the 
county." 

"  When  do  you  go  ?  "  John  asked. 

''  In  a  week's  time,"  Mrs.  John  informed 
him.    "  It  is  only  for  two  days." 

"  It  seems  a  very  short  time  for  so  im- 
portant a  mission,"  said  John. 

For  a  week  John  wrestled  with  temp- 
tation. If  he  had  never  met  George,  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  it.  But  George 
had  been  so  fearless,  so  completely  **  captain 
of  his  soul."  Why  should  not  John  emulate 
his  example  ?  He  had  never  had  a  real 
holiday — all  his  life  he  had  never  had  a 
real  holiday.  To  go  with  George  for  one 
long,  deliriously  happy  voyage  !  The  busi- 
ness now  would  go  on  just  as  well  without 
him  ;  he  had  chosen  his  heads  of  depart- 
ments carefully.  Ada  was  capable,  and  her 
nephew,  his  second-in-command,  was  even 
a  better  man  than  John.  He  could  write 
to  Ada,  explaining  everything,  and  post  it 
just  before  sailing.  Ada  would  not  really 
mind.  She  would  probably  enjoy  having  so 
large  a  say  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

On  Tuesday  Mrs.  John  went  to  Bristol 
with  the  mayoress.  John  saw  her  off.  On 
Wednesday  John  went  to  Southampton, 
where  George  lived.  No  one  saw  him  off. 
At  Brown's  it  was  understood  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  Midlands  to  attend  a  sale  of 
bankrupt  stock. 

The  street — Argyle  Road — was  a  dreary 
one.  It  had  some  pretensions  to  gentility 
which  were  pathetic.  It  looked  a  street  of 
lodging  houses.  On  the  lintels  of  some  doors 
were  boards  with  the  pretentious  announce- 
ment "en  pension."  John  knew  little  of 
Southampton,  but  he  judged  that  the  street 
was  not  far  from  the  docks. 

No.  71  was  neither  frowsier  nor  smarter 
than  its  neighbours.  It  was  in  line  with  the 
drab  surroundings.    To  the  surprise  of  John, 


it  had  one  of  the  painted  ''  en  pension  " 
boards  outside.  He  had  sent  a  cheque  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  on  George's  house,  "  a 
present  for  his  little  daughter,"  and  George 
was  living  in  a  boarding-house!  Perhaps 
Mrs.  George  ran  the  house  ! 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  diminutive 
servant.  At  the  back  of  the  hall  stood  a 
massive  woman  of  middle  age  dressed  in 
cheap  finery. 

"Does  Captain  Masters  live  here  ?  "  John 
inquired.  Before  the  little  servant  could 
reply,  the  massive  lady  came  forward  and 
thrust  her  aside. 

"  There  is  no  '  Captain  Masters '  here," 
she  said  aggressively.  "  I  am  Mrs.  Masters, 
unfortunately,  but  George  is  no  captain.  I 
suppose  you  are  one  of  his  seafaring  boon 
companions.  If  so,  I  should  like  a  word 
with  you."  She  threw  her  head  back,  and 
the  light  of  battle  was  in  her  eyes. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake "  John 

commenced. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think.  He  is  like  enough 
to  call  himself  captain.  He's  always  hanging 
about  the  bars  down  the  docks  way.  Mad 
on  the  sea.  Throws  himself  about  down  there. 
But  he's  no  sailor.  I  believe  in  keeping 
my  husband  under  my  eyes.  Mistake  ?  The 
only  mistake  is  his  letting  you  know  his 
address." 

"  The  man  I  mean  i^^  sailing  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"Is  he?  I'd  like  to  catch  him  at  it !  "  She 
turned  her  head  and  shouted  :  "  Here, 
George,  leave  the  knives  1  " 

From  below  came  a  man's  meek  voice  : 
"  Yes,  dear." 

It  was  George.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  had  a  baize  apron  round  him.  In  his 
right  hand  he  carried  a  partially  cleaned 
table  knife.  When  he  saw  John,  his  ruddy 
face  changed  to  grey,  and  he  dropped  the 
knife. 

"  George  !  "  John  cried.  George  looked 
nervously  at  his  wife. 

"  Your  friend  asked  for  '  Captain  ' 
Masters,  George.  Perhaps  you  will  explain." 
Her  eyes  glittered  ominously. 

"It's  a  mistake."  The  gallant,  breezy 
George,  standing  cringing  behind  his  wife, 
shook  his  head  at  John.  "  I  don't  know 
him." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  mistake,"  John  said.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you."  He  turned 
and  fled. 

It  was  too  late -to  return  to  Star  quay.  He 
took  a  room  at  "  The  Mizzen  Mast,"  and  in 
a  private  room  had  dinner  in  company  with 
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disillusion.  His  room  was  close  to  the  private 
bar,  and  from  time  to  time  he  winced  as  he 
heard  the  gruff  voices  of  mercantile  marine 
officers  discussing  adventures  in  remote 
ports.  He  was  just  thinking  of  bed,  when  he 
heard  the  swing-doors  of  the  bar  thrust 
open  again. 

"  Hallo,  it's  George  !  "  a  voice  like  a 
nor'-easter  cried.  '''  Washed  up  all  the  dinner 
things  ?  " 

''  What  will  you  have  with  me,  gents  ?  " 
It  was  George's  voice,  the  voice  he  knew, 
full  and  resolute,  not  the  voice  that  spoke 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  George. 

''  What,  again,  George  ?  You've  been 
flinging  the  rhino  about  lately.  What's 
happened  ?  " 

*'  You  didn't  hear  ?  I  came  into  a  legacy." 
George  laughed  a  big  hearty  laugh.  "  I've 
just  bought  a  present  for  the  missus.  She's 
very  fond  of  diamonds.  Would  you  like  to 
see  ?  " 


The  next  afternoon  John  Abel  Brown 
alighted  from  a  first-class  compartment  in 
Starquay  Station.  Outside  he  hailed  a  taxi 
and  was  driven  to  "  The  Vista."  He 
looked  tired. 

In  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  John  was 
sitting  in  front  of  a  small  tea-table  and 
pouring  out  from  a  big  silver  teapot. 

"  Oh,  John,  you  have  returned  !  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  going  away.  I  was  sur- 
prised, when  I  got  back  an  hour  ago,  to  hear 
from  Perkins  that  you  were  not  at  home. 
Did  you  buy  anything  ?  " 

"No,"  John  said  wearily.  "  It  was  a 
mistake  going." 

*'  Well,  John  dear,  my  news  is  far  more 
satisfactory.  The  mayoress  has  told  me  in 
confidence  that  she  has  spoken  to  Sir  John, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  your  name  will  be 
among  the  next  batch  of  magistrates.  The 
county  bench,  John  !  We  are  getting  on  in 
Starquay,  aren't  we  ?  " 


YOUR    LAUGHTER. 


\/^0U  chose,  so  many  years  ago, 
*      That  cretonne  on  the  distant  chair; 
The  sunlight,  idling  through  the  Hall, 
Played  hide-and-seek  among  your  hair; 
Your  name's  still  written  in  the  books, 
Your  picture  tells  of  beauty's  looks, 
And  you  are— where? 

To-day  I  write  where  once  you  wrote; 

There  lingers  yet  a  wistful  note 

Remindful  of  your  voice. 

Outside  I  see  the  hay-carts  go, 

The  birds  rejoice  as  in  the  days  that  were. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  to-day 
That  you  are  still  not  far  away, 
In  some  quite  near  hereafter. 
For  just  a  moment  back,  I  swear, 
Half«way  up  the  shadowy  stair 
1  heard  your  laughter* 

RACHEL    BERESFORO. 


OUT    OF   THE  PIT 


By   ALAN    SULLIVAN 
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-OCK  STRANG  plodded  along  the 
shore  road  to  Pit  No.  2  of  the 
Neddrie  Collieries.  Short,  squat, 
and  broad-shouldered,  with  cropped  hair 
and  wide  black  brows,  he  seemed  to  traverse 
this  strip  of  shining  highway  like  a  gigantic 
insect  hurrying  for  cover  in  the  grimy  build- 
ings that  surrounded  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
And,  as  he  walked,  other  insects  emerged 
from  the  square,  rain-washed  cottages  that 
lined  the  road  and,  falling  silently  in  behind 
Strang,  swelled  the  sullen  tide  of  drab 
humanity. 

Below  and  beside  them  the  Forth  flashed 
in  the  morning  sun.  Eastward  the  Bass 
Rock  jutted  darkly  into  the  sea,  with  a 
fringe  of  milk-white  foam  around  its  base. 
Westward  the  great  Forth  Bridge  reared  its 
gigantic  frame,  and  to  the  south  the  slopes 
of  the  Lothian  fields  lifted  themselves 
slowly  into  the  far  blue  rim  of  the  Pentland 
Hills. 

Jock  knew  that  there  were  all  these 
things  to  be  looked  at,  but  now  he  never 
looked.  He  only  knew  that  he  would  never 
see  anything  else.  He  was  sick  of  looking 
at  them.  His  mind  was  on  the  blackness  of 
that  deep  chamber  into  which  he  would 
shortly  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  and,  lying 
on  his  side,  swing  a  pick  into  a  three-foot 
face  of  coal  for  the  next  seven  hours.  What 
had  he  to  do  with  the  purple  shades  of  the 
Pentlands  ? 

A  new  step  fell  heavily  on  the  road.  Jock 
Strang  raised  his  black  brows  till  they 
caught  the  glint  of  Don  Robson's  dinner- 
pail. 

"  Morn',  Jock,"  said  Don  blithely. 

"  Morn',  yersel',"  replied  Jock,  and 
relapsed  again  into  silence. 

Always  at  this  exact  inch  of  the  road  Don 
joined  him.  Always  this  gruff  interchange 
ushered  in  the  speechlessness  that  lasted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Always  for  the  next 
half-mile  the  vision  of  the  same  girl  danced 
before  the  heavy  steps  of  either  man  and 
reconciled  him  to  another  day  of  danger, 
toil,  and  sweat. 


Jock's  mind  worked  painfully,  but  with 
a  certain  grim  insistence  that  gripped  things 
and  held  them  for  ever.  Now  it  went  slowly 
back  to  the  wondrous  coming  of  Nan,  to 
the  shrieking  of  the  storm  that  whipped  the 
Forth  into  flying  spume,  to  the  glimpses  of 
the  French  schooner  that  lay  pounding  on 
the  sands  off  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  to  the 
thunder  on  the  shore  and  the  long,  red  leap 
of  rockets,  and,  last  of  all,  to  the  small 
waxen  figure  that  his  wife  snatched  out  of 
the  whistling  undertow  and  held  so  des- 
perately to  the  hungry  warmth  of  her  own 
childless  breast.  Twenty  years  ago,  and 
now  Elsie  Strang  had  slept  long  in  the  plot 
beside  the  Neddrie  Manse,  and  many  a 
thousand  ton  had  been  hoisted  from  the 
Neddrie  pits. 

The  sheaves  of  the  headgear  were  whirling* 
rapidly,  and  the  day  shift  was  dropping  out 
of  sight  when  Jock  tramped  into  the  lamp- 
house  to  get  his  Davy  safety.  Then,  with 
Don  close  behind,  he  stepped  into  the  cage 
and  disapj)eared  between  the  creaking 
guide-timbers. 

Five  hundred  feet  from  sunlight,  Neddrie 
No.  2  thrust  out  its  black  galleries  beneath 
the  laughter  of  the  sea.  Mile  upon  mile 
these  gloomy  passages  extended.  Genera- 
tions of  miners  had  laboured  there.  The 
pale  light  of  Davy  lamps  flickered  ghost-like 
along  the  hollow  lanes.  Voices  sounded  from 
remote  distances.  Figures  appeared,  blurred 
in  the  omnipresent  gloom,  and  vanished 
utterly.  The  clang  of  steel,  the  roar  of  coal 
trucks  lurching  along  narrow  tracks,  the 
cool,  steady  pressure  of  air,  driven  down 
by  the  great  fans  overhead — these  things 
spoke  of  humanity  that  seemed  to  grope 
laboriously  in  unending  conflict  with  the 
dark  and  threatening  ruler  of  this  strange 
and  underground  world. 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  flat 
seam  of  coal  is  three  feet  thick,  anything 
mined  above  or  below  that  three  feet  is 
dead  loss.  But  since  a  man,  a  truck,  and 
a  pit  pony  are  all  more  than  three  feet  high, 
the  main  gangways  in  a  coal  mine  have 
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head-room  enough  for  purposes  of  trans- 
portation, while  every  other  passage  or 
heading  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  height. 
And  this  is  why  the  miners  of  thin  seams 
generally  carry  their  heads  well  sunk 
between  their  shoulders. 

A  mile  along  a  main  gangway  and  another 
quarter  through  old  galleries  brought  Jock 
Strang  and  Don  Robson  to  their  own 
chamber.  They  crawled  on  hands  and  knees 
between  long  walls  of  coal  left  to  support 
the  fiat  and  ebony  roof.  Above  them  lay 
the  world  of  light  and  the  shining  Forth. 

In  this  grim  theatre,  advancing  slowly 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  the  drama  of 
life  was  being  played.  Side  by  side,  with 
swinging  pick  and  straining  sinewy  with 
sweat  and  weariness,  the  two  laboured — for 
Nan,  and  Nan  alone.  Jock's  slow  nature 
was  struggling  between  love  and  desire  for 
the  girl,  who,  after  all,  was  not  so  much 
younger  than  himself,  and  a  queer,  sub- 
jective, honourable  hesitancy.  The  girl  was 
his  adopted  daughter — the  child  of  the  sea, 
the  beloved  companion,  the  idol  of  his  eyes. 
He  had  dreamed  that  Elsie  knew  all  about 
it,  and  from  some  high  place  smiled  down 
contentedly  at  the  prospect.  He  felt  his  own. 
powerful  frame  amd  muscles,  and  knew 
himself  for  a  man  among  men,  and,  as  the 
coal  rattled  down  at  each  stroke,  it  appeared 
that  every  black  avalanche  made  Nan  a 
little  nearer,  a  little  surer.  All  this  he  had 
kept  hidden  away  in  his  heart,  and  never 
by  sign  or  word  revealed  the  worship  that 
was  consuming  him.  But  he  watched  Don 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

And  Don  Robson,  blithe,  blue-eyed,  and 
twenty-two,  had  dreams  of  Nan  that  sent 
the  young  blood  jumping  through  his  veins. 
Of  Jock,  dour  and  silent  Jock,  he  never 
thought  at  all.  He  was  as  good  a  miner  as 
any  man  in  the  Neddrie  pits.  He  was  saving, 
saving  steadily.  There  had  been  two  event- 
ful days  of  late.  He  had  taken  Nan  to  the 
Musselburgh  races,  and  once  as  far  as  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  had  climbed  the  Calton 
Hill  and  Scott's  Monument,  and — most 
wonderful  of  all — had  seen  Edinburgh  go 
crazy  when  the  Black  Watch  came  home 
from  foreign  service.  Those  were  days  to 
put  away  in  one's  mind  and  remember. 
And  he  made  no  bones  about  it  to  Jock,  but 
chatted  cheerfully  as  to  his  prospects,  and 
the  cottage  he  was  buying  from  John 
Anderson,  the  timekeeper.  He  had  got 
used  to  Jock's  silence,  because  the  older 
man  always  breathed  through  his  nose  to 
keep  the  dust  out. 


Behind  all  this,  far  back  in  each  man's 
head,  was  the  consciousness  of  a  common 
enemy  that  lurked  in  deadly  silence  through- 
out the  booming  galleries  of  Neddrie  No.  2. 
Some  mines  are  cursed  with  firedamp,  that 
light  thin  gas  which,  floating  on  the  heavier 
air,  steals  along  the  splintered  roof  of  coal 
seams  and  gradually  displaces  the  pure 
fresh  current  from  the  surface  fans.  But 
the  bane  of  Neddrie  No.  2  was  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which,  heavier  than  air,  crawled 
along  its  floors  and  slowly  rose,  ankle-high, 
knee-high,  breast-high,  face-high,  till  it 
choked  the  life  out  of  those  who  might  be 
caught  in  its  deadly  embrace.  Sometimes, 
when  the  fog  lay  thick  upon  the  Forth,  and 
the  lift  of  the  Pentlands  was  shrouded  in 
driving  mist,  the  dank  atmosphere  outside 
weighed  down  the  steady  current  of  the 
upcast,  and  the  gas  was  very  bad.  So  that 
every  time  a  shift  went  underground  there 
was  a  turning  of  grimy  faces  to  the  east  and 
a  sniffing  of  the  salt  airs  that  drifted  in 
from  the  grey  expanse  of  the  North  Sea. 

To-day  Jock  Strang  felt  strangely  de- 
pressed. All  was  well  overhead,  so  far  as 
he  knew.  His  life  lay  in  the  hands  of  others. 
He  was  used  to  that.  But  for  the  first  time 
he  began  to  question  this  interminable 
round  of  toil.  Yesterday  he  had  seen  the 
owner  of  Neddrie  No.  2  driving  in  his  dog- 
cart to  the  links  at  Musselburgh,  and  yester- 
day, for  the  first  time,  he  had  cursed  him. 
Two  golf  balls  meant  a  day's  pay  to  Jock, 
and  the  owner  would  lose  them  in  the 
morning,  and  laugh  and  order  more.  And 
Nan  seemed  farther  away  than  ever. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  two  left  their 
chamber  and  crawled  out  to  the  nearest 
gangway  to  eat.  The  Davy  lamps  burned 
beside  them,  spear-heads  of  flame  inside 
their  gauze  cylinders.  The  pit  ponies,  that 
never  would  see  daylight,  munched  con- 
tentedly in  the  long  stable  at  the  far  end 
of  the  gangway.  Silence  was  everywhere, 
broken  only  by  those  indescribable  sounds 
that  circulate  like  ghosts  through  the  hollow . 
caverns  of  every  mine.  Jock  ate  slowly, 
champing  his  food  with  deliberation.  Then, 
as  always,  he  took  the  lamp  on  his  knee 
and  pored  over  the  scrap  of  The  North 
British  Chronicle  in  which  his  dinner  was 
wrapped.  Don  Robson  lay  on  his  back  and 
stared  at  the  shadows  on  the  roof.  He  was 
thinking  of  Nan. 

Jock's  eyes  traversed  the  greasy  paper 
till  they  stopped  at  the  wide,  stained 
margin.  There  was  writing  on  it.  His 
heart  halted  as  he  recognised  Nan's  large, 
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childish  scrawl.  He  glanced  towards  Don, 
and  bent  closer. 

"  Jock,  why  don't  you  speak  ?  Fm  tired 
tvaiting  for  you.'' 

He  sat  motionless,  in  terror  lest  the  sudden 


no  longer  in  the  Neddrie  pit,  but  exalted 
to  the  height  of  his  dearest  dream.  His 
whole  frame  relaxed  and  he  began  to 
breathe  deeply,  and  all  the  time  a  strange, 
delirious  fire  was  leaping  through  his  grimy 


'Pit  oot  yrr  lamp,  laddie;  the  roof  is  doiin.' 


fierce  pounding  of  his  heart  became  audible. 
Then,  with  another  flash  of  his  dark  eyes  at 
the  motionless  figure,  he  read  again,  spelling 
it  out  letter  by  letter,  sucking  the  words  into 
the  innermost  fibre  of  his  existence.   He  was 


body.  He  thought  of  Don,  and  instantly 
put  the  thought  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  his 
affair — not  Don's. 

At   four   o'clock   their  stint   was   nearly 
done.    Jock  was  still  swinging  his  pick,  but 
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with  a  nervous  uncertainty  that  Don  had 
never  known  before.  He  dropped  it,  laid 
fiat  on  Ms  back  and  stretched  his  great 
arms,  a  prone  image  of  blackened  labour. 
He  was  wondering  what  Don  would  say 
or  do  when  he  heard.  It  would  go  very  hard 
with  Don. 

Suddenly  from  the  black  abyss  that  lay 
between  their  own  chamber  and  the  main 
gangway  came  a  deep  cracking  that  ended 
abruptly  with  a  dull  fall  of  roof  slate.  Then 
silence  for  a  moment,  followed  by  the  heavy 
plunge  of  tons  of  splintering  shale.  After 
that  silence  again  and  the  abrupt  ceasing  of 
the  cool  air  pressure  that  had  constantly 
flowed  in  from  the  wooden  brattices.  Jock 
rolled  swiftly  over  and  scuttled  out  of  sight. 
Don,  dazed  and  trembling,  could  do  nothing 
but  listen.  He  heard  him  stop,  then  go  on 
again.  He  heard  the  big  man  pushing  against 
the  sliding  face  of  broken  rock.  Then  Jock 
came  slowly  back. 

'*  Pit  oot  yer  lamp,  laddie  ;  the  roof  is 
doun,"  he  said  grimly. 

But  Don's  fingers  were  shaking,  so  Jock 
twisted  the  thick  wire  trimmer  that  comes 
up  through  the  base  of  every  Davy.  The 
two  spear-heads  of  flame  blinked  once,  then 
darkness. 

Don  slid  over  till  their  shoulders  touched. 
"  How  much  is  doun  ?  " 

"  Here  tae  the  gangway,  I'm  thinkin'. 
'Twas  an  awfu'  fa'." 

Silence  took  them  again,  during  which 
their  ears  strained  for  some  sound,  however 
slight. 

"  They'll  no  be  long  reachin'  us,"  said 
Don  tentatively.  "  Ye  ken  the  day  Angus 
Mutry  was  trappit  in  No.  3.  He  was  i'  his 
ain  house  by  sundoun." 

"  Ay,  laddie,  I  mind  it  weel.  'Twas  me 
that  howked  him  oot  o'  his  chamber.  But 
yon  was  no  sic  a  fa'  as  this." 

"  The  fowk  wull  be  gey  busy  up  top," 
went  on  Don  confidently,  then  coughed  as 
an  exasperating  tickling  took  him  in  the 
throat. 

Jock  said  nothing.  His  mouth  was  shut. 
He  was  breathing  steadily,  very  steadily, 
through  his  nose. 

Don's  voice  came  in  again.  "  I  was 
thinkin'  o'  Nan,"  he  said  abruptly. 

The  invisible  face  of  the  older  man  was 
transformed  in  its  impalpable  shroud.  The 
blood  rushed  into  his  eyes,  "  An'  what 
aboot  Nan  ?  " 

"  I'm  takin'  her  tae  the  kirk  come  New 
Year." 

Jock's  fingers  closed  like  steel  over  the 


tightly-folded  fragment  of  newspaj)er  in  his 
pocket.  His  whole  frame  stiffened.  ''What's 
yon  ?  "  he  snarled. 

"  I've  no  speired  her  yet,  ye  ken,  but  the 
lassie's  a'  for  me.  There's  nobbut  yersel', 
Jock,  an'  ye  auld  enough  tae  be  her  f eyther. 
D'ye  ken  ony  ither  mon  ?  " 

Jock  thought  swiftly.  If  this  was  death, 
why  tortur^Don  further  ?  If  it  was  not 
death,  the  sunlight  would  be  more  merciful. 
He  would  tell  him  then. 

"  Yer  richt,  laddie.  Wha'  cud  there  be  ?  " 

"  The  cottage  wull  be  clear  sune,  an'  then 
I'll  hae  a  crack  wi'  her  and  settle  the  day. 
Mon  Jock,  but  the  air  is  rotten  !  What 
gars  me  choke  ?  " 

"  Dinna  talk  sae  muckle,  laddie.  Haud 
yer  wind." 

Slowly  along  the  smooth  floor  of  the 
chamber  came  the  first  breathings  of  gas. 
From  ruptured  fissures  and  innumerable 
crevices  in  the  shattered  earth  it  crept. 
Heavy  with  portent,  it  flooded  the  broken 
coal  about  the  men's  feet.  No  life-giving 
breath  could  penetrate  the  mountain  of 
fallen  rock  to  dissipate  these  deadly  fumes. 
At  last  they  both  knew  it.  Don  began  to 
ramble,  talking  now  to  Nan,  now  to  Jock, 
and  bursting  into  sudden  heartrending 
appeals  for  help.  Somewhere  on  the  other 
side  of  that  barrier  men  were  fighting 
^  viciously  to  get  at  them  and  drag  them  up 
to  sunlight.  Jock  felt  Don  slip  from  his 
shoulder  and  topple  over  with  his  face  down. 

By  now  the  gas  was  very  bad.  He  could 
not  tell  how  much  time  had  gone  by,  but 
he  knew  that  if  Don  lay  there  he  could  not 
last  ten  minutes.  So  he  hoisted  him  up 
again,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  vision  of  Elsie 
seemed  to  come  right  out  of  the  darkness 
and  put  her  face  against  his  and  say,  "  My 
mon  Jock."    Then  it  vanished. 

He  still  held  Don  up,  so  that  his  face  was 
above  the  worst  of  the  gas.  It  was  rising 
rapidly.  He  tried  to  think  what  Elsie  meant 
by  that.  Then  Don  began  to  ramble  again. 
This  time  it  was  all  about  Nan. 

At  last  he  saw  what  Elsie  meant.  It  was 
that  Jock  had  had  her  love  and  was  her  man, 
but  that  Don  had  not  had  the  love  of  any 
woman.  And,  thinking  harder,  he  felt  very 
cold,  though  the  sweat  began  to  run  down 
his  face.  Then  Don  fell  over  again,  and  once 
more  Jock  jerked  him  up,  though  he  had  to 
get  down  into  the  gas  to  do  so.  And  just 
at  that  moment  he  thought  he  heard  some- 
thing like  the  stroke  of  a  pick. 

He  shouted.  It  meant  filling  his  lungs 
Avith  gas,  but  his  whole  soul  went  into  the 
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shout.  Don  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  He 
.had  almost  stopped  breathing. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  chamber  a  rock  slid 
down,  then  another  and  another,  and  a 
million  miles  away  he  caught  the  glimmer 
of  a  Davy. 

By  this  time  his  breathing  was  very  bad, 
but  his  brain  was  working  fiercely.  The 
Davy  drew  nearer,  held  high  up  near  the 
roof.  Two  men  came  slowly  towards  him. 
Oxygen  tanks  were  strapped  to  their  backs, 
and  they  wore  huge  helmets,  with  tubes 
running  back  to  the  tanks.  Then  he  heard 
one  of  them  say  very  quickly  :  "  We've  got 
to  get  out  of  this  ;   my  tank's  done." 

Jock  had  no  jjower  for  speech,  so  he 
kicked  a  piece  of  coal. 

The  men  stopped.  One  of  them  said  : 
"  There's  some  here.  Likely  Strang  and 
Robson." 

''  We  can  only  take  one,"  said  the  other 
figure,  "  and  that  if  he's  alive." 

Jock  heard  it.  He  could  not  speak,  but 
he  knew  there  was  something  he  must  do, 
and  it  must  be  done  very  quickly,  so  he 
kicked  again  and  held  Don  up  higher  than 
ever. 

The  two  men  came  up,  one  of  them  swing- 
ing his  lamp  across  Don's  face,  and  in  the 
darkness  Jock  pushed  the  lad's  arm.  It  was 
for  all  the  world  as  if  Don  had  raised  his 
hand  in  welcome. 

"  He's  ahve,"  said  the  one  hooded 
rescuer. 

The  other  man  felt  about  on  the  floor  and 
touched  Jock's  body.  It  was  limp  and 
motionless. 

"  Strang's  gone,"  said  a  voice.  "  Come 
on  with  the  other.  We've  got  to  get  out  of 
this." 

Jock  held  his  breath.  It  was  hard  work. 
He  was  now  very  weak.  The  hooded  figures 
stumbled  away  with  Don's  unconscious  body 
between  them.  Their  Davys  glimmered  and 
disappeared.  Utter  silence  fell  again  in 
Neddrie  No.  2.    It  was  all  over  now. 

Jock  began  to  choke,  but  somehow  he 
was  happier  than  ever  before  in  his  life. 
His  dizziness  increased.  By  this  time  Don 
was  out  in  the  air,  and  he  would  live,  and — — 


Jock  could  not  think  much  about  the  rest 
of  it,  but  he  smiled  once,  took  a  piece  of 
The  North  British  Chronicle  out  of  his 
pocket,  and,  laying  it  smoothly  against 
his  face,  slipped  down  into  the  thick  of 
the  gas. 

They  pulled  him  out  a  little  later.  A  fall 
of  slate  had  gashed  his  head.  Strange  to  say, 
life  was  not  yet  extinct.  Hours  afterwards 
he  was  breathing  normally,  but  there  was 
still  a  part  of  Jock  Strang  that  did  not  come 
back  from  the  Neddrie  pits.  The  bones  and 
blood  and  muscles  and  marvellous  Jungs  of 
him  survived,  but  the  brain  yet  wandered 
somewhere  in  the  booming  darkness. 

Months  went  by.  Don  Robson  took  Nan 
to  the  kirk,  and  then  they  both  took  Jock 
to  the  cottage  that  Don  bought  from 
Anderson,  the  timekeeper. 

The  big  man  sat  in  front  of  it,  his  gnarled 
fingers  plucking  at  his  long  beard,  peering 
down  the  road  to  the  pits  and  mumbling 
snatches  of  underground  talk — a  great, 
witless,  helpless  child.  Thus  till  came  a 
night  when  there  drove  up  the  Forth  the 
brother  of  the  great  storm  that  sent  Nan 
ashore  to  Elsie's  empty  arms. 

He  Hstened  to  the  roar  of  it,  shaking  his 
black  head  and  darting  strange  glances  at 
Don  Robson  and  Nan.  In  the  midst  of  the 
uproar  he  went  suddenly  to  pieces.  They 
helped  him  to  his  bed.  He  lay  there,  staring 
and  wordless,  till  slowly  the  idiot  in  him 
went  out  to  meet  the  storm,  and  for  one 
poignant  instant  the  old,  dour  Jock  came 
back,  his  dark  eyes  looking  up  from  beneath 
the  black  brows. 

In  that  moment  the  brave  slow  brain 
began  again  its  mysterious  function,  began 
it  just  where  it  left  ofi  in  the  gloom  of 
Neddrie  No.  2. 

"  Hand  yer  heid  up,  laddie.  Dinna  be 
frichtened.  Think  o'  Nan,  Don.  Keep  oot 
o'  the  gas  ;  it'll  gar  ye  sick.  Aye,  lad,  Nan's 
no  for  me.  She's  ower  muckle  a  lassie.  I'll 
bide  a  wee,  and  aiblins  I'll  find  Elsie." 

He  stopped,  scanned  them  quietly,  and 
smiled.  "  Eh,  mon,  you  was  a  lang  time 
syne." 

Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
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Fathkk-tn-Law  :   I've  asked  j'ou  here  to  dinner  for  the  last  time,  my  boy,  for  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you 
I've  lost  all  my  money. 
Son-in-Law  :    Great  Scot !     Then  I  married  for  love,  after  all  I 
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DEALING    FIRMLY    WITH    FATE. 
Jiij  jR.    W.  Hallows, 

We  all  know  the  day  when  everything  goes 
wrong  from  miserable  morn  until  still  more 
wretched  eve.  It  begins  always  in  the  same 
way.  You  wake  late,  spring  frantically  out  of 
bed,  and  stub  your  toe  in  the  process.  A  glance 
at  the  window  shows  that  it  is  raining  as  only 
it  can  rain  on  '•  bad  days,"  which  reminds  you 
that  you  have  left  your  mackintosh  at  the  office. 

Dressing  is  a  ni^htmare.  Your  comb  has 
disappeared ;  you  dash  frenziedly  about  the 
room,  making  vain  efforts  to  find  it.  When  you 
have  scattered  your  belongings  like  leaves 
before  the  wind,  the  comb  turns  up  in  its  natural 
place  upon  the  dressing-table,  where  it  has  been 
all  the  time. 

You  run  downstairs,  falling  on  the  way  over 
a  loose  stair-rod,  to  find  that  breakfast  is  not 
ready,  as  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
kitchen  stove.  Bolting  some  bread-and-butter, 
you  set  out,  reduced  to  a  state  of  profane  semi- 
lunacy,  for  the  station,  which  you  reach  just  in 
time  to  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  rear  end  of 
your  train  as  it  disappears  in  the  distance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  pull  yourself  together,  for 
all  the  symptoms  have  shown  that  a  singularly 


perfect  "  bad  day  "  has  begun ;  and  if  you  allow 
Fate  to  toy  with  you,  there  is  no  saying  what 
may  happen. 

Fate  is  a  lady  (I  am  sure  she  is  feminine,  for 
no  male  could  be  so  pernickety)  with  a  strong 
sense  of  humour.  If  only  you  can  realise  that 
you  are  a  vict'm  of  a  stupendous  practical  joke, 
all  will  be  well. 

That,  I  am  sure,  is  what  is  happening  on  *'  bad 
days."  Fate,  bored  with  the  monotonous  task 
of  regulating  humdrum  lives,  suddenly  decides 
to  have  a  little  novelty.  She  selects  you  as  heu 
victim  because  she  is  quits  sure  that  she  can 
exasperate  you,  and  that  your  frenzied  antics  will 
provide  her  with  the  amusement  of  which  she 
feels  in  need. 

The  angrier  you  become,  the  more  she  laughs 
and  enjoys  her  jest,  and  the  more  ingenious  and 
diabolical  are  the  torments  that  she  devises. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  Fate, 
and  that  is  to  take  a  firm  line  with  her :  you  must 
spoil  the  joke  by  being  as  much  amused  as  she 
is.  So  long  as  you  laugh  she  is  baulked  of  her 
enjoyment,  for  it  is  no  pleasure  to  her  to  see 
you  wreathed  in  smiles  when  she  wants  to  see 
you  reduced  to  ridiculous  and  impotent  wrath . 

Very  well,  then.     Once  you  are  sure  that  a 
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*'  bad  day "  has  begun,  turn  the  tables  on 
her  by  seeing  the  comic  side  of  all  your 
mishaps. 

Having  missed  your  train,  you  go  to  the 
bookstall,  only  to  find  that  your  favourite  paper 
is  sold  out.  "  Splendid  I  "  you  say.  *'  One  gets 
into  a  groove  by  always  reading  the  same 
morning  paper.  It'll  do  me  all  the  good  in 
the  world  to  have  a  change  for  one  day."  This  is 
one  in  the  eye  for  Fate  with  a  vengeance — one 
of  her  best  jokes  has  fallen  flat. 

When  the  train  comes  in,  you  bet  yourself  an 
extra  good  lunch  that  you  will  be  late  in  getting 
to  the  office.     This  puts  her-  in  a  quandary,  for 


myself  to  the  bone  to  find  annoyances  for  him  if 
he  doesn't  appreciate  'em  ?  " 

Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  beautiful  idea  ?  So 
do  I.  Some  day  I  hope  to  try  it.  Meantime  I 
am  quite  the  star  turn  on  her  programme. 


Wife:  You  told  an  awful  fib  to  the  doctor 
when  he  asked  what  you  had  been  eating. 

Husband  :  I  know  what  I  was  about.  If  I 
had  told  him  I  had  been  eating  porterhouse 
steak  and  mushrooms,  he  would  have  charged 
me  accordingly. 


REASON    KNOUGH. 

Wifb:   Do  you  like  this  dress  better  than  my  blue  one,  dear? 
Husband:    Rather!    It  has  two  buttons  less." 


if  she  makes  you  late  she  gives  you  the  lunch. 
The  idea  of  spending  more  on  lunch  probably 
reminds  you  that  Jones  owes  you  a  Fisher 
about  which  you  had  entirely  forgotten.  This 
is  almost  as  good  as  a  gift  of  a  sovereign,  and  the 
thought  cheers  you  up  at  once. 

Woman-like,  Fate  will  probably  make  one  or 
two  more  despairing  assaults,  each  of  which 
must  be  parried  in  the  same  way. 

Eventually  she  will  give  you  up  as  hopeless. 
"Just  like  a  man,"  she  says  to  herself;  "you 
can  never  trust  'em.  Used  to  be  one  of  my  best 
performers,  too  I     What's  the  good  of  working 


Angry  Purchaser  :  Didn't  you  tell  me  that 
you  had  got  as  many  as  twelve  eggs  in  one  day 
from  those  eight  hens  you  sold  me  ? 

Poultry  Raiser  :  Yes,  ma'am. 

Angry  Purchaser  :  Then  why  is  it  that  I'm 
never  able  to  get  more  than  two  eggs  from 
them,  and  sometimes  not  so  many,  in  one 
day? 

Poultry  Raiser  :  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  un- 
less it's  because  you  look  for  eggs  too  often. 
Now,  if  you  look  for  them  only  once  a  week,  I 
feel  quite  positive  that  you  will  get  just  as 
many  eggs  in  one  day  as  I  did." 
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EDITORS:    AN    EXPOSURE. 
By  Harry  Marler, 

If  any  man  in  London  is  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  on  Editors,  I  am  he.  Such 
writer  chaps  as  Kipling  and  Barrie  are  in  touch 
with  one  or  two,  I  allow,  but  I  keep  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  them  all.  Every 
Editor  alive  has  written  to  me,  and  some  who 
are  dead.     I  have  all  their  signatures  at  the 


Which  reminds  me  that  the  life  of  an  Editor 
must  be  a  melancholy  one,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  shares  with  Eoyalty  the  privilege  of  the 
plural  pronoun,  excepting  at  home,  of  course. 
Editors  are  doomed  to  everlasting  regretting, 
which  is  by  way  of  being  a  synonym  for  remorse. 


PAST    PRAYING     FOR. 


"Why  on  earth  do  you  keep  looking  round  at  the  coat-rack?" 

"  I'm  keeping  an  eye  on  my  coat."  ^^ 

"Kidiculous!     You  don't  see  me  continually  looking  over  there. 

"  Well,  there's  no  need  for  you  to  do  so— yours  went  about  ten  minutes  ago." 


foot  of  "cheques,"  only  I  can't  cash  them  be- 
cause the  word  is  spelt  with  a  "ck."   "  We  regret 

that  your  MS. "     Well,  you  know,  don't 

you?  Isn't  it  disgraceful  that  fellows  who 
make  such  a  point  of  originality  in  others 
should  themselves  be  guilty  of  such  barefaced 
plagiarism  ? 


The  number  of  times  they  '*  regret "  in  a  year 
must  be  appalling.  I  am  hoping  some  day  one 
Editor  will  seek  another  verb.  I  commend  the 
transitive  "  to  accept."  It's  no  use  telling  me  I 
have  forgotten  my  grammar — that  this  is  an  in- 
transitive verb.  I  reply,  '*  Fudge  I  "  It  sounds 
contemptuous,    though    I    don't    know    what 
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ifc  means.  A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  not 
confined  to  the  doer,  but  taking  effect  upon 
something  or  somebody  else,  isn't  it?  Well, 
there  you  are  I     Q.E.D.     'Nuff  said  I 

When  you  have  a  day  to  spare,  and  if  you 
are  fond  of  viewing  celebrities,  go  to  the  office 
of  a  big  firm  of  magazine  publishers,  and  tip 
the  attendant  to  allow  you  to  sit  in  the  waiting- 
room  where  you  can  see  all  who  enter.  If  a 
gentleman  should  dash  in  and  order  the  hall- 
porter  to  fetch  the  Editor  down,  be  sure  you  are 
gazing  upon  a  really  famous  author — one  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  pen.  None  other  dare  issue 
peremptory  orders  to  the  hall-porter — the  most 
difficult  man  to  outflank  in  the  battlefield  of 
letters. 

Should   the   attendant  bow   and   invite   the 


JJfOTHING     DOING. 

Thk  Ragmak  :    Got  any  rags,  sir? 
Householder:  Yes,  but  Fm  wearing  them. 

caller  to  step  up  unannounced,  a  big- seller 
stands  before  you.  If  the  visitor  waits  till  his 
name  has  been  taken  up,  and  in  due  course 
follows  it,  he  is  quite  a  successful  writer.  Should 
the  message  run,  "  Will  you  please  take  a  seat 
in  the  waiting-room  ?  The  Editor  will  see  you 
when  he's  disengaged,"  you  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  useful  occasional  contributor.  When  the 
attendant  says,  "The  Eiiitor  is  away,  and  won't 
be  back  for  three  years  " — it's  me  I 

And  if  a  young  man  should  enter  with  a 
hopeful  look  on  his  face  and  a  MS.  in  his  hand; 
should  he  beg  of  the  porter,  "  Please  take  this 
up  to  the  Editor,  with  my  compliments,  and 
ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  read  it  at  once. 
I'm  pressed  for  cash  till  my  dividends  come 
in";  should  the  porter  take  it  up,  and,  after  a 


reasonable  lapse  of  time,  return  with  the  money 
in  his  hand — well,  if  that  isn't  a  miracle  it's  a 
dream.     Rouse  yourself  and  go  home. 

But  you  want'  to  see  the  great  man — the 
Editor  himself — before  you  go  ?  Now,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  Editors  are  very  like  ordinary 
men.  They  walk  and  talk,  inhale  tobacco- 
smoke  and  oxygen,  and  exhale  whatever  gas  it 
is  that  people  exhale — I'm  an  author,  not  an 
analytical  chemist — just  the  same  as  a  common 
or  garden  contributor.  It's  true,  I  assure  you  I 
However,  you  will  easily  recognise  him  by  his 
slow  and  deliberate  movements,  the  broad 
expanse  of  his  smile,  his  cheery  word  to  each 
and  all.  He  is  sure  to  carry  a  bundle  of 
banknotes,  which  he  will  scatter  amongst 
the  literary  indigent  gathered  about  the  door. 
"Don't  stop  outside  next  time,  boys.  Come 
right  in.  Delighted  to  see  you  any  day.  I 
need  your  help  to  run  the  paper.  Although, 
mind  you,  I'm  rather  pressed  nowadays,  so 
mightn't  be  able  to  spare  you  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  each."  Oh,  I  tell  you,  you 
can't  make  any  mistake.  When  you  see  a  man 
who  reminds  you  of  the  Father  Christmas  of 
childhood's  days,  whiskers  or  no  whiskers,  he's 
an  Editor  I 

Je  ne  pensepas  I     (French  for  "  Rats  I  ") 

x\s  any  literary  tyro  will  tell  you,  there  never 
was  an  Editor  yet  who  knew  his  business. 
That's  why  they  are  Editors.  Just  look,  now, 
at  the  piffle  they  print,  and  then  read  through 
again  that  last  brilliant  little  thing  of  your  own. 
Yet  it  has  already  had  ten  fruitless  journeys 
from  father  and  home,  and  is  growing  weak- 
kneed  and  weary.  It's  all  very  well  to  argue 
that  the  public  doesn't  appreciate  good  stuff.  It 
might  be  given  an  occasional  chance,  anyhow. 

I  have  said  no  Editor  knows  his  business. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  just  one.  His  name? 
Nay,  I  will  mention  no  names ;  but  were  you 
to  suggest  the  gentleman  who  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  buy  this  article,  and  then  to  guess 
again,  you  would  certainly  be  wrong  the  second 
time. 


THE  WOULD-BE  GARDENER. 

I  cannot  work  on  cold  days*  I  cannot  work  on  wet, 

1  cannot  work  when  snow  is  on  the  g^round, 

Nor  if  it  hails  or  thunders,  or  rains  or  blows,  nor 

yet 
If  there  are  any  snails  or  slug:s  around. 

1  cannot  work  when  languid,  when  faint,   or  weak 

or  ill, 
I  cannot  work  when  things  are  on  my  mind, 
I  cannot  work  when  talking,  or  when  listening,  or 

when— still, 
It  helps  me  to  watch  others  work,  I  find. 

i    cannot  work  when    gloomy,    or   depressed,    or  in 

the  dumps, 
Nor  if  my  boots  are  big,  or  yet  too  small. 
Nor  If  the  soil  is  full  of  stones,  or  sticky,  or  in  lumps— 
In  short,  I  fear  I  cannot  work  at  all. 

Gf.  B.  Bradbtirn. 
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Sweets    writhout    cooking ! 

At  a  cost  of  less  than  one  shilling  a  pound. 


Truly  the  most  (klir.ious  sweets  yt)U  ever  ale  — 
cli^)Colates,  creamy  fu<l^e,  bonbons  -  belter  than  the 
most  expensive  sweets  yovi  can  buy  I 

And  the  wonderful  thing-  about  il  is  that  any- 
body can  make  tiiem — in  ten  minutes'  lime  7i>itJioitt 
cook'niii' ! 

The  onlv  magic  needed  is  Libbv's  I'lvaporaled 
Milk. 

[ust  mix  half  a  gill  of  Lil)by's  I\va])orated  Milk 
with  I  11:>.  of  po'iihit-?-ed  sugar,  flavour  to  taste,  and 
drop  from  a  spoon  on  oiled  pa[)er, 

ddiat's  tiie  foundation  formula  from  which  an 
endless  variety  of  sweets  can  be  made  -and  they  are 
all  descril)etl  in  the  new  Libl)y  Milk  J>ooklet  we  are 
waiting  to  send  you. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  simple  there's  no  chance  of 
failure —not  much  like  the  old-fashioned  cooked 
sweet. 

Get  your  tin  of  Idbby's  Evaporated   Milk  to-day 


and  give  yom-  fauHly  -and  yourself  -a  real  treat, 
one  that  ycju'll  want  to  repeal  fre(|uently. 

And  let  the  kiddies  make  their  own  sweets  — 
they'll  have  the  tinu'  of  their  lives.  Besides,  the 
creamy  richness  of  Lil)by's  Milk  which  alone 
makes  possible  these  wonderful  sweets — furnishes 
just  the  wholesome  food  value  in  the  sweets  you 
wiwA  your  children  to  have.  In  fact,  it's  a  jolly  line 
food  for  the  whole  family. 

But  don't  stoji  at  using  Libby's  Milk  in  sweets^ 
that's  only  one  of  the  many  miracl(\s  you  can 
perform  with  it. 

Use  it  in  all  your  cooking  -  in  ice  cream,  in  coffee 
and  cocoa. 

Just  try  t1ie  recipes  in  the  Milk  flooklet  and 
watch  the  saving  on  your  butter  bills,  for  Libl)y's 
is  the  milk — ^"so  rich  you  need  no  butter."  The 
Jabby  Milk  Booklet  will  be  sent  to  you  free — write 
for  your  cojiy  to-day. 


Let  your  Grocer  be  your  Milkman. 


Libby,  MfNeill   &  Libby,   Ltd. 

(Dept.  43),    LONDON,   E.C3. 
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"  '  I  like  Tiers,'  said   Adelc  siuUleulv.     '  l\ut  I  think  lie  iiii^lit  kiss  my  liaiid." 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  ''  The  Brother  of  Daphne,''   "  The  Courts  of  Idleness,''  '"'  Berry  and  Co.," 

''Anthony  Lyveden." 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


BERRY    waved    aside    my    case    and 
wrinkled  his  nose. 

"  I'm  through,"  he  said  shortly. 
"  Offal's  all  very  well  in  an  incinerator,  if 
the  wind's  the  right  way,  but,  as  a  substitute 
for  tobacco — well,  it  soon  palls." 

I  closed  the  case  and  slid  it  into  my  pocket. 
''  I   must    confess,"    I   said,    "  that    I'm 
Hearing  the  breaking-point." 

''  Well,  I  wish  you'd  be  quick  and  reach 
it,"  said  Adele.  "  How  you  can  go  on  at 
all,  after  finding  that  fly,  I  can't  imagine." 
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She  shuddered  at  the  memory. 

Less  than  a  week  ago  a  suspicious  pro- 
tuberance in  the  line  of  a  local  cigarette 
had  attracted  my  attention.  Investigation 
had  revealed  the  presence  of  a  ])erfect,  if 
somewhat  withered,  specimen  of  the  musea 
domestica  imbedded  in  the  vegetation 
which  I  had  been  proposing  to  smoke. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  girls,  none  of 
whom  had  since  touched  a  cigarette,  and 
when  my  brother-in-law  suggested  that  the 
fly  had  probably  desired  cremation,   and 

in  the  United  States  of  Arnenca. 
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urged  that,  however  obnoxious,  the  wishes 
of  the  dead  should  be  respected,  Daphne 
had  reviled  her  husband  and  requested 
Jonah  to  open  the  door,  so  that  she  could 
sit  in  a  draught. 

We  were  in  a  bad  way. 

Now  that  we  were  in  France,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  cigars,  cigarettes,  or 
tobacco,  such  as  we  were  used  to  enjoy, 
seemed  to  be  insuperable.  The  prohibitive 
duty,  the  uncertainty  and  by  no  means 
infrequent  failure  of  the  French  mails, 
brought  the  cost  of  procuring  supplies  from 
England  to  a  figure  we  could  not  stomach  : 
attempts  at  postal  smuggling  had  ended 
in  humiliating  failure  :  the  wares  which 
France  herself  was  offering  were  not  at  all 
to  our  taste.  We  were  getting  desperate. 
Jonah,  who  had  smoked  the  same  mixture  for 
thirteen  years,  was  miserable.  Berry's 
affection  for  a  certain  brand  of  cigars 
became  daily  more  importunate.  .My  liver 
was  suffering.  .  .  . 

"  We'd  better  try  getting  a  licence  to 
import,"  I  said  heavily.  ^'  Ifc  may  do 
something." 

''  Ah,"  said  my  brother-in  law,  drawing 
a  letter  from  his  pocket,  "  I  knew  I  had 
some  news  for  you.  I  heard  from  George 
this  morning.  I  admit  I  don't  often  take 
advice,  but  this  little  missive  sounds  an 
unusually  compelling  call. 

''  Above  all,  do  not  he  inveigled  into  ob- 
taining or,  worse  still,  acting  upon,  a  so-called 
'  licence  to  import,'  It  is  a  copper-bottomed 
have.  I  got  one,  ivhen  I  was  in  Paris,  gleefully 
ordered  five  thousand  cigarettes  from  Bond 
Street,  and  started  to  count  the  days.  I  soon 
got  tired  of  that.  Three  months  later  I  got  a 
dirty  form  froyn  the  Customs,  advising  me 
that  there  was  a  case  of  cigarettes,  addressed 
to  me,  lying  on  the  wharf  at  Toulon — yes, 
Toulon.  They  added  that  the  charges  to  he 
paid  before  collection  amounted  to  nine 
hundred  francs  by  way  of  duty,  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty-five  by  way  of  freight,  and  another 
three  francs  forty  for  every  day  they  remained 
in  the  Custom  House.  In  this  connection, 
they  begged  to  point  out  that  they  had  already 
lain  therefor  six  weeks.  Friend,  can  you  heat 
it  ?  But  what,  then,  did  I  do  ?  Why,  I  took 
appropriate  action.  I  wrote  at  once,  saying 
that,  as  I  was  shortly  leaving  for  New  York, 
I  should  be  obliged  if  they  woidd  forward  them 
via  Liverpool  to  the  Piraeus :  I  inquired 
whether  they  had  any  objection  to  being  paid  in 
roubles :  and  I  advised  them  that  I  was 
shortly  expecting  a  pantechnicon,  purporting 
to  contain  furniture,  hut,  in  reality,  full  of 


mines.  These  I  begged  them,  to  handle  ivith 
great  care  and  to  keep  in  a  temperature 
never  higher  than  thirty-seven  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, as  they  were  notoriously  sensitive,  and  I 
particularly  wished  to  receive  them  intact.  I 
added  that  the  pantechnicon  would  be  con- 
signed to  me  under  another  name.  A  fair 
knowledge  of  the  French  temperam.ent  suggests 
to  me  that  the  next  two  or  three  furniture 
vans  which  arrive  at  Toulon  will  he  very 
stickily  welcomed. '' 

I  threw  away  my  cigarette  and  stared 
at  the  mountains. 

^'  *  Though  every  prospect  pleases,'  "  I 
murmured.    "  '  And  only  fags  are  vile.'  " 

"  The  only  thing  to  do,"  said  Adele,  ''  is 
to  have  a  little  sent  out  from  England 
from  time  to  time,  and  ration  yourselves 
accordingly." 

Berry  shook  his  head. 

"  Easier  to  stop  altogether,"  he  said. 
'^  Tobacco's  not  like  food.  (I'm  not  speaking 
of  the  stuff  you  get  here.  Some  of  that  is 
extremely  like  food — of  a  sort.  I  should 
think  it  would,  as  they  say,  '  eat  lovely.') 
Neither  is  it  like  liquor.  You  don't  carry 
a  flask  or  a  bottle  of  beer  in  your  hip- 
pocket — more's  the  pity.  But  nobody's 
equipment  is  complete  without  a  case  or  a 
pouch.  Why  ?  So  that  the  moment  this 
particular  appetite  asserts  itself,  it  can  be 
gratified.  No.  Smoking's  a  vice  ;  and  as 
soon  as  you  clap  a  vice  in  a  strait-jacket,  it 
loses  its  charm.  A  cigar  three  times  a  day 
after  meals  doesn't  cut  any  ice  with  me." 
He  tilted  Jiis  hat  over  his  eyes  and  sank 
his  chin  upon  his  chest.  "  And  now  don't 
talk  for  a  bit.    I  want  to  concentrate." 

Adele  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  One  moment,"  she  said.  "  If  the  car 
arrives  before  you've  finished,  are  we  to 
interrupt  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  darling.  Signal  to  the 
driver  to  stop  in  the  middle  distance.  Oh, 
and  ask  approaching  pedestrians  to  keep  on 
the  grass.  Should  any  children  draw  near, 
advise  their  nurse  that  I  have  the  mumps." 

We  were  sitting  upon  a  seat  in  the  Pare 
Beaumont,  revelling  in  the  temper  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  perfection  of  the  air. 
A  furlong  away,  Daphne,  Jill,  and  Jonah 
were  playing  tennis,  with  Piers,  Duke  of 
Padua,  to  make  a  fourth.  Nobby  and  a  fox- 
terrier  were  gambolling  upon  an  adjacent 
lawn. 

Pau  has  many  virtues,  all  but  one  of 
which  may,  I  suppose,  be  severally  en- 
countered elsewhere  upon  the  earth.  The 
one.  however,  is  her  peculiar.     The  place 
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is  airy,  yet  windless.  High  though  she 
•  stands,  and  clear  by  thirty  miles  of  such 
shelter  as  the  mountains  can  give,  by  some 
queer  trick  of  Nature's,  upon  the  map  of 
iEolus  Pau  and  her  pleasant  precincts  are 
shown  as  forbidden  ground.  There  is  no 
stiff  breeze  to  rake  the  boulevard  :  there  are 
no  gusts  to  buffet  you  at  corners  :  there  are 
no  draughts  in  the  streets.  The  flow  of 
sweet  fresh  air  is  rich  and  steady,  but  it  is 
never  stirred.  A  mile  away  you  may  see 
dust  flying :  storm  and  tempest  savage  the 
Pyrenees  :  upon  the  gentlest  day  fidgety 
puffs  fret  Biarritz,  as  puppies  plague  an 
old  hound.  But  Pau  is  sanctuary.  Once  in 
a  long,  long  while  some  errant  blast  blunders 
into  the  town.  Then,  for  a  second  of 
time,  the  place  is  Bedlam.  The  uncaught 
shutters  are  slammed,  the  unpegged  laundry 
is  sent  whirling,  and,  if  the  time  is  eveningj 
the  naked  flames  of  lamps  are  blown  out. 
But  before  a  match  can  be  lighted,  the  air 
is  still  again.  And  nobody  cares.  It  was 
an  accident,  and  Pau  knows  it.  Probably 
the  gust  had  lost  its  way  and  was  frightened 
to  death.  Such  a  thing  will  not  happen 
again  for  two  or  three  months.  .  .  . 

*'  I  like  Piers,"  said  Adele  suddenly. 
'*  But  I  think  he  might  kiss  my  hand." 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  said  I. 

''  I  do  really,"  said  Adele.  ''  He  kisses 
Daphne's  and  he  actually  kisses  Jill's." 

"  That's  all  wrong,"  said  I.  ''  You  don't 
kiss  a  maiden's  hand." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  grunted  Berry. 
"  A  well-bred  son  of  Italy " 

"  But  he  isn't  a  son  of  Italy.  He's 
English  on  both  sides." 

"  I'm  not  talking  of  his  sides,"  said 
Berry.  "It's  a  matter  of  bosom.  You 
may  have  English  forbears,  but  if  they've 
been  Italian  dukes  for  two  centuries,  it's 
just  possible  that  they've  imbibed  some- 
thing besides  Chianti.  Personally,  I 
think  it's  a  very  charming  custom.  It 
saves  wiping  your  mouth,  and " 

"  Well,  why  doesn't  he  kiss  my  hand  ?  " 
said  Adele. 

"  Because,  sweetheart,  you  are — were 
American.  And — he's  very  punctilious — 
he  probably  thinks  that  a  quondam  citizen 
might  have  no  use  for  such  circumstance." 

"  I  should,"  said  Adele.  ''  I  should  just 
love  it.    I  like  Piers." 

I  looked  across  at  my  brother-in-law. 

"  D'you  hear  that  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  She 
likes  him."      • 

Berry  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''  I  told  her  not  to  marry  you,"  he  said. 


"  No,  you  didn't,"  said  Adele.  ''  You 
egged  me  on." 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  story,"  said  Berry. 
"  Why,  I  fairly  spread  myself  on  the 
brutality  of  his  mouth." 

"  You  said  he  was  honest,  sober,  and 
hard-working." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Berry.  "  I  was  talking 
of  somebody  else.     I  have  seen  him  sober, 

of  course,  but Besides,  you  were  so 

precipitate.  You  had  an  answer  for  every- 
thing. When  I  spoke  of  his  ears,  you  said 
you'd  get  used  to  them :  and  when  I 
asked  you  if  you'd  noticed- 


"  I  shan't,"  said  Adele.  "  I  mean,  I 
didn't.  However,  it's  done  now.  And, 
after  all,  he's  very  convenient.  If  we 
hadn't  got  married,  I  shouldn't  have 
wintered  at  Pau.  And  if  I  hadn't  wintered 
at  Pau,  I  shouldn't  have  met  Piers." 

"  True,"  said  Berry,  "  true.  There's 
something  in  that."  He  nodded  in  my 
direction.    ''  D'you  find  he  snores  much  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of,"  said  Adele.  "  Used 
he  to  ?  " 

"Like  the  devil,"  said  Berry.  "The 
vibration  was  fearful.  We  had  to  have 
his  room  underpinned." 

"  Oh,  he's  quite  all  right  now,"  said  my 
wife.  "  Indeed,  as  husbands  go,  he's — 
he's  very  charming." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  still  love 
him  ?  " 

"  I— I  believe  I  do." 

"  Oh,  the  girl's  ill,"  said  Berry.  "  Put 
your  head  between  your  knees,  dear,  and 
think  of  a  bullock  trying  to  pass  through 
a  turnstile.  And  why  '  as  husbands  go  '  ? 
As  a  distinguished  consort,  I  must  protest 
against  that  irreverent  expression." 

"Listen,"  said  Adele,  laughing.  "All 
women  adore  ceremonious  attention — even 
Americans.  The  ceremonious  attentions  of 
the  man  they  love  are  the  sweetest  of  all. 
It's  the  tragedy  of  every  happy  marriage 
that,  when  comradeship  comes  in  at  the 
door,  ceremony  flies  out  of  the  window.  Now, 
my  husband's  my  king.  Once  he  was  my 
courtier.  I  wouldn't  go  back  for  twenty 
million  worlds,  but — I've  got  a  smile  for 
the  old  days." 

"  I  know,"  said  Berry  softly,  "  I  know. 
Years  ago  Daphne  told  me  the  same.  And 
I  tried  and  tried.  ,  .  .  But  it  wouldn't 
work  somehow.  She  was  very  sweet  about 
it,  and  very  wise.  '  Ceremony,'  she  said, 
'  gets  as  far  as  the  finger-tips.'  I  vowed 
I'd  carry  it  further,  but  she  only  smiled.  .  .  . 
We  retired  there  and  then,  ceremoniously 
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enough,  to  dress  for  dinner.  I'd  bathed 
iind  changed  and  got  as  far  as  my  collar, 
when  the  stud  fell  down  my  back.  I  pinched 
it  between  my  shoulder-blades.  At  tliat 
moment  she  came  to  the  door  to  see  if  I  was 
ready  .  .  .  ."  He  spread  out  ex- 
pressive hands.  "  They  talk  about 
the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  We  didn't  use  any 
stairs  :  we  went  down  in  the  lift. 
After  that  I  gave  up  trying.  A 
sense  of  humour,  however,  has 
pulled  us  through,  and  now  we 
revile  one  another.'' 

"  And  so,  you  see,"  said  AdMe, 
slipping    an    arm     through    mine, 
"Piers  has  wares  to 
offer  me  which  you 
haven't.       The 
shame   of  it 
is,   he  won't 
offer     them. 
Still,     he's 
very     nice. 
The  way  in 
vv  h  i  c  li      h  e 


and  then  joins  in  the  game.    The  moment 
it's  over,  he  makes  his  bow  and  retires.    We 


VA^.(Jt!/^r^?. 


"^Mrs.  AVatorbrook  intorruptod  liini  with  a  shriek."' 


solemnly  takes  us  all   for  granted  is   most  ''^ 

attractive.    He's  as  natural   as  a   baby   a 

year  old.    He  just  bows  very  courteously      call  him  Piers  :  he  calls  us  by  our  Christian 
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*'  r>erry  raised  bis  eyes  to  heaven.     '  Modesty 
forbade  us,'  he  said,  '  to  go  further.'  " 


its 
aid 


names — and  we  haven't  known  him  a  week. 


[t's  not  self- 
confide  nee  ; 
it's  just  pure 
innocence." 

"  I  confess 

remarkable," 

I.      "And   I 

don't  wonder  you 

ike  him.     All  the 

sam(\  Fm  sorry " 

"  There  !  "    cried   Ad(jle 
iiddenly,  pointing  across  the  lawn. 
"  Boy,  he's  gone  in  again." 

I  reached  the  edge  of  th(i 
ornamental  water  in  time  to 
observe  the  Sealyham  emerge 
upon  the  o])posite  bank. 

"  You   naughty    dog,"   said    I. 
You  naughty,  wicked  dog."    Nobby  shook 
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himself  gleefully.  '•  No,  don't  come  across. 
Go  round  the  other  way.    Go  hack  I  " 

The  dog  hesitated,  and,  by  way  of  turning 
the  scale,  I  threw  my  stick  for  him  to  re- 
trieve. As  this  left  my  hand,  the  hook 
caught  in  my  cuff,  and  the  cane  fell  into 
mid-stream.  ... 

As  Nobby  climbed  out  with  the  stick, 
the  park-keeper  arrived — a  crabbed  gentle- 
man in  a  long  blue  cloak  and  the  deuce  of  a 
stew. 

The  swans,  he  said,  would  be  frightened. 
(There  was  one  swan,  three  hundred  yards 
away.)  Always  they  were  being  pursued  by 
bold  dogs.  Mon  Bieu,  but  it  was  shameful. 
That  hounds  should  march  unled  in  the  Pare 
Beaumont  was  forbidden — absolutely.  Not 
for  them  to  uproot  were  the  trees  and  flowers 
planted.  Where,  then,  was  my  attachment  ? 
And  I  had  encouraged  my  dog.  Actually 
I  had  made  sport  for  him.  He  had  seen  the 
deed  with  his  eyes.  ... 

One  paw  raised,  ears  pricked,  his  little 
head  on  one  side,  his  small  frame  quivering 
with  excitement,  his  bright  brown  eyes  alight 
with  expectation,  a  dripping  Nobby  re- 
garded us.  .  ;  . 

I  took  a  note  from  my  pocket. 

"He  is  a  wicked  dog,"  I  said.  ''  There. 
He  pays  his  fine.  As  for  me,  I  shall  be 
punished  enough.    My  home  is  distant,  and 

I  was  to  have  driven.  Now  he  is  wet  and 
must  grow  dry,  so  I  must  walk.  I  will 
think  out  his  punishment  as  I  go."  And, 
with  that,  I  hooked  my  cane  to  the  delin- 
quent's collar  and  turned  away. 

'  *  Pardon,  Monsieur. ' '  The  old  fellow  c  a  me 
shambling  after  us.  "  Pardon,  rnais  ne  le 
punissez  pas,  je  vous  en  prie.''  Nobby 
screwed  round  his  head  and  looked  at  him. 
"  Oh,  qu'il  est  heau  !  II  n'a  peut-etre  pas 
compris.  Et  je  serais  triste  de  penser  .  .  ." 
Nobby  moved  towards  him  and  moved  his 
tail.     "  Voyez,  comme  il  est  reconnaissant. 

II  a  les  yeux  dhine  tourterelle.'''  He  stooped 
to  caress  his  protege.  "  Ah,  mais  tu  as  froid, 
mon  heau.  Ldchez-le,  Monsieur,  je  vous  prie, 
pour  qu'il  se  rechauffe.  Je  n'y  ferai 
pas  attention.''  As  I  did  his  bidding,  and 
Nobby  capered  away,  "  Bon,''  he  said 
pleasedly.  "  Bon.  Au  revoir,  mon  beau." 
He  straightened  his  bowed  shoulders  and 
touched  his  hat.  "  A  voire  service, 
Monsieur." 

I  returned  thoughtfully  to  where  Adelc 
and  Berry  were  sitting,  watching  us  closely 
and  pretending  that  we  did  not  belong  to 
them.  So  far  as  personal  magnetism  was 
concerned,  between  Nobby  and  the  Duke 


of  Padua  there  seemed  to  be  little  to  choose. 
To  judge  by  results,  the  two  were  equally 
irresistible.  In  the  race  for  the  Popularity 
Stakes  the  rest  of  the  males  of  our  party  were 
simply  nowhere. 

With  a  sigh,  a  blue  coupe  slid  past  me  and 
then  slowed  down.  The  grey  two-seater 
behind  it  did  the  same.  When  I  say  that 
Daphne,  who  loathes  mechanics,  was  seated 
in  the  latter  conveyance,  submitting 
zealously  to  an.  oral  examination  by 
Piers  regarding  the  particular  functions  of 
the  various  controls,  it  will  be  seen  that  my 
recent  conclusions  were  well  founded. 

"  Letters,"  said  Jill,  getting  out  of  the 
coupe.  ''  One  for  Berry  and  two  for  Adele." 
She  distributed  them  accordingly.  "  Fitch 
brought  them  up  on  his  bicycle.  And  Piers' 
aunt  is  coming — the  one  whose  villa  he's 
at.  I  forget  her  name,  but  he  says  she's 
awfully  nice." 

'^  Splendid,"  said  I.  "  And  now  con- 
gratulate me.  Having  tramped  the  town 
all  the  morning,  I've  got  to  walk  home." 

"Why?" 

I  pointed  to  Nobby. 

"  Pour  qu'il  se  rechauffe,"  I  said. 

My  cousin  gave  a  horrified  cry. 

"  Oh,  Boy  !  And  we  onlv  washed  him  last 
night." 

"  I'll  take  him,"  cried  Piers.  "  I'd  like 
to.   And  you  can  drive  Daphne  back." 

I  shook  my  head,  laughing. 

"  It's  his  master's  privilege,"  I  said. 
"  Besides,  he's  had  his  scolding,  and  if  I 
deserted  him  he'd  be  hurt.  And  he's  really 
a  good  little  chap." 

"  But " 

"  My  dear  Piers,"  said  Daphne,  laying  a 
hand  on  his  arm,  "  rather  than  risk  hurting 
that  white  scrap's  feelings,  my  brother 
would  walk  to  Lyons." 

"  You  will  all,"  said  Berry,  "  be  diverted 
to  learn  that  I  am  faced  with  the  positively 
filthy  prospect  of  repairing  to  London 
forthwith.  After  spending  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  an  overheated  office  in  New  Square, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall 
make  two  affidavits  which  nobody  will  ever 
read,  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return.  Give 
me  the  Laws  of  England." 

"  Never  mind,  old  chap,"  said  Daphne. 
"  We'll  soon  be  back  again.  I  shall  go  with 
you,  of  course.  Ought  we  to  start  to- 
night ?  " 

Considering  that  there  was  snow  in 
London,  that  the  visit  would  entail  almost 
continuous  travelling  for  nearly  thirty 
hours  each  way,  and  that  my  sister  cannot 
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sleep  in  a  train,  it  seemed  as  if  Berry, 
at  any  rate,  was  pulling  out  of  the  ruck. 

"  My  sweet,"  replied  my  brother-in-law, 
"  I  won't  hear  of  it.  However,  we'll  argue 
it  out  in  private.  Yes,  I  must  start  to- 
night." 

"  You  must  go  ?  "  said  Jonah  softly. 

"  Can't  get  out  of  it." 

''  Right."  My  cousin  leaned  out  of  the 
car.  "  I'll  give  you  my  tobacconist's  address. 
The  best  way  will  be  to  have  the  stuff 
decanted  and  sewn  in  your  coat." 

There  was  a  pregnant  silence. 

Then— 

''  Saved  !  "  I  cried  exultantly.    "  Saved  !  " 

"  What  d'you  mean — '  Saved  '  ?  "  said 
Berry. 

"  Hush,"  said  I,  looking  round.  "Not 
an  *  h  '  mute  1  This  summons  of  yours  is 
a  godsend.  With  a  little  ingenuity,  you 
can  bring  enough  contraband  in  to  last  us 
till  May." 

*  *  :5j  *  * 

If  our  efforts  to  induce  my  brother-in-law 
to  see  reason  were  eventually  successful,  this 
was  no  more  than  we  deserved.  We  made 
light  of  the  risk  of  detection,  we  explained 
how  the  stuff  could  be  concealed,  we  told 
him  the  demeanour  to  assume,  we  said  we 
wished  we  were  going,  we  declared  it  was 
done  every  day,  we  indemnified  him  against 
fines,  we  entreated,  we  flattered,  we  cajoled, 
we  appealed  to  him  "  as  a  sportsman,"  we 
said  it  was  "  only  right,"  we  looked  un- 
utterable things,  and  at  last,  half  an 
hour  before  it  was  time  for  him  to  start  for 
the  station,  he  promised,  with  many  mis- 
givings and  expressions  of  self-reproach,  to 
see  what  he  could  do.  Instantly,  from  being 
his  suppliants,  we  became  his  governors  ; 
and  the  next  twenty  minutes  were 
employed  in  pouring  into  his  ears  the  most 
explicit  directions  regarding  his  purchase 
and  disposal  of  our  particular  fancies. 
Finally  we  made  out  a  list.  .  .  . 

He  had  absolutely  refused  to  allow  my 
sister  to  accompany  him,  but  we  all  went 
down  to  the  station  to  see  him  off. 

As  we  were  pacing  the  platform — 

"  Have  you  got  the  list  ?  "  said  Jonah. 

The  same  question  had  been  asked 
before — several  times. 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry,  "  I  have.  And  if 
anybody  asks  me  again,  I  shall  produce  it 
and  tear  it  into  shreds  before  their  eyes." 

"  Well,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  lose  it," 
said  I,  "  because " 

"  To  hear  you,"  said  Berry,  "  anybody 
would  think  that  I  was  mentally  deficient. 


Anybody  would  think  that  I  was  going  to 
enclose  it  in  a  note  to  the  Customs,  telling 
them  to  expect  me  on  Saturday,  disguised 
in  a  flat  'at  and  a  bag  of  gooseberries,  and 
advising  them  to  pull  up  their  socks,  as  I 
should  resist  like  a  madman.  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  you." 

We  endeavoured  to  smooth  him  down. 

"  And  if,"  purred  Daphne,  "  if  there 
should  be  any — that  is — what  I  mean  is, 
should  any  question  arise " 

Berry  laughed  hysterically. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  go  on.  '  Any  question.' 
Such  as  whether  they  can  give  me  more  than 
five  years'  hard  labour.     I  understand." 

"  —  get  on  the  telephone  to  Berwick. 
He  knows  the  President  personally  and 
can  do  anything." 

"  Sweetheart,"  replied  her  husband,  "  you 
may  bet  your  most  precious  life.  ...  If 
Berwick  v/asn't  in  Paris,  I  wouldn't  touch  the 
business  with  the  end  of  a  forty-foot  pole." 

"  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you,"  said 
Daphne  wistfully. 

Berry  took  off  his  hat. 

"  You  are,"  he  said  gently,  "  you  are." 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "  I  wish 
I  could  put  the  tobacco  in  the  same  poor 
place.  But  that's  impossible.  For  one 
thing,  lady,  you've  all  the  room  there  is." 

Which  was  pretty  good  for  a  king  who 
hadn't  been  a  courtier  for  nearly  nine  years. 

^  45-  -Sf  *  *  * 

It  was  upon  the  following  afternoon  that 
Adele,  who  was  brushing  Nobby,  sat  back 
on  her  heels. 

"  When  Jill,"  she  said,  "  becomes  the 
Duchess  of  Padua,  what  bloods  we  shall  be." 

"  She  isn't  there  yet,"  said  1. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  My  sweet,"  said  I,  "I  apologise.  I 
was  using  a  figure  of  speech  which  is  at 
once  slipshod  and  American." 

"  That,"  said  my  wife,  "  is  the  worst  of 
being  English.  You're  like  the  Indian 
tailor  who  was  given  a  coat  to  copy  and 
reproduced  a  tear  in  the  sleeve.  Imitation 
can  be  too  faithful.  Nevermind.  I  forgive 
you." 

"  D'you  hear  that.  Nobby  ?  "  The 
terrier  started  to  his  feet.  "  Did  you  hear 
what  the  woman  said  ?  That  we,  who  have 
founded  precedents  from  time  immemorial 
— that  you  and  I,  who  taught  America 
to  walk " 

"  He's  Welsh,"  said  Adele. 

"  I  don't  care.  It's  scandalous.  Who 
defiled  the  Well  of  English  ?  And  now 
we're  blamed  for  drinking  the  water." 
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Adele  looked  out  of  the  window  and  smiled 
at  a  cloud, 

**  Once,"  she  said  slowly,  "  once  I  asked 
you  if  you  would  have  known  I  was  an 
American.  .  .  .  And  when  you  said  '  Yes,' 
I  asked  you  why.  ...  Do  you  remember 
your  answer  ?  ...  Of  course,"  she  added 
swiftly,  '*  that  was  before  we  were  married." 

"  You  beautiful  witch,"  said  I.  "  You 
unkind,  beautiful  witch.  You've  only  to 
touch  the  water  with  the  tip  of  your  little 
red  tongue  to  make  it  pure.  You've  only 
to  put  your  lips  to  it  to  make  it  the  sweetest 
music  that  ever  a  poor  fool  heard.  You've 
only  to  smile  like  that  to  make  me  proud 
to  kiss  your  shining  foot." 

;'  Nobby  !  "  cried  Adele.  "  Oh,  Nobby  ! 
Did  you  hear  that  ?  Did  you  hear  what 
the  man  said  ?  A  real  courtier's  speech ! 
But  how  can  he  kiss  my  feet  when  I'm 
sitting  on  them  ?  " 

I  stepped  to  her  side,  picked  her  up,  and 
swung  her  on  to  a  table. 

Then  I  kissed  her  sweet  insteps. 

From  her  perch  my  wife  addressed  the 
Sealyham. 

"  It's  all  right.  Nobby,"  she  said  re- 
lie  vedly.  "  He  is  a  king,  after  all.  Only 
a  king  would  have  done  that." 

As  I  sat  down  by  her  side — 

''  I'd  love  to  be  a  queen,"  cried  a  voice. 
''  Love  to.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a 
king  ?  " 

It  was  Jill  speaking. 

The  fresh  tones  came  floating  up  and  in 
at  the  open  window.  She  could  not  have 
heard  our  words.     It  was  pure  coincidence. 

Adele  and  I  sat  very  still. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tors  slowly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do,"  said  Jill. 
"  I'd — Piers,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Piers. 

"  There  is,"  said  Jill  accusingly.  '*  You 
know  there  is.  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes. 
What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know,"  stammered  her 
swain. 

'*  I  think  you  might  tell  me,"  said  Jill 
aggrie vedly.  "  I  always  tell  you  every- 
thing. Once  or  twice  lately  you've  got  all 
quiet  suddenly — I  can't  think  why.  Is  it 
because  your  aunt's  coming  ?  " 

Piers  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Good  Heavens,  no,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  why  is  it,  then  ?  " 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  answer. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  sluice-gate  of 
speech  was  pulled  up. 

"  Oh,  Jill,  Jill,  Jill  ...  I  could  go  on 


saying  your  name  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ! 
I  say  it  all  the  way  home.  I  say  it  as  I'm 
going  to  sleep.  I  say  it  when  I  wake  in  the 
morning  ...  I  saw  you  first  at  Biarritz. 
You  never  knew.  I  was  staying  with  some 
Italian  people.  They've  got  a  place  there. 
And  I  was  alone  in  the  grounds.  And  then 
I  saw  you — with  Boy.  You  looked  so 
wonderful.  .  .  All  in  green  you  were,  stand- 
ing with  your  feet  close  together,  and  your 
head  on  one  side.  Your  hair  was  coming 
down,  and  the  sun  was  shining  on  it.  .  .  . 
I  found  out  who  you  were,  and  came  to 
Pau.  I  wanted  to  get  to  know  you.  I 
felt  I  must.  And,  whenever  you  all  went 
out,  I  followed  in  the  two-seater.  And  then 
— I  got  to  know  you — at  St.  Bertrand — 
that  wonderful,  wonderful  day.  .  .  .  I — was 
— so — awfully — happy.  .  .  .  And  now  " — 
his  voice  sank  to  a  wail — "  I  wish  I  hadn't. 
If  only  I'd  stopped  to  think.  .  .  .  But 
I  didn't.  I  just  knew  I  wanted  to  be  with 
you,  and  that  was  all.  Oh,"  he  burst  out 
suddenly,  "  why  did  I  ever  do  it  ?  Why 
did  I  ever  follow  you — that  wonderful 
day  ?  If  I'd  dreamed  how  miserable  it'd 
make  me,  how  miserably  wretched  I'd  be 
.  .  .  It's  the  dreadful  hopelessness,  Jill, 
the  dreadful  hopelessness.  .  .  .  But  I 
can't  help  it.  It's  something  stronger  than 
me.  It's  not  enough  to  be  with  you.  I 
want  to  touch  you  :  I  want  to  put  my  arms 
round  your  neck  :  I  want  to  play  with  your 
hair.  ...    Of  course  I'm  terribly  lucky  to 

be  able  to  kiss  your  hand,  but Ah, 

don't  be  frightened.  I  was — only  playing, 
Jill,  only  pretending.  And  now  I'm  going  to 
be  all  serious  again — not  quiet,  but  serious. 
Good-bye,  Madonna  Have  you  ever  seen 
Pagliacci  ?  Where  the  fellow  bursts  into 
tears  ?  I  think  I  could  do  that  part  this 
afternoon.  ..." 

A  light  padding  upon  the  gravel  came  to 
our  ears. 

Then  a  car's  door  slammed. 

A  moment  later  Piers'  two-seater  purred 
its  way  down  the  drive.  .  .  . 

Adele  and  I  continued  to  sit  very  still. 

Presently  I  turned  to  her  and  raised  my 
eyebrows. 

"  Hopelessness  ?  "  I  whispered.  "  Hope- 
lessness ?    What  on  earth  does  he  mean  ?  " 

My  wife  shrugged  her  shoulders  helplessly. 

Then  she  laid  a  finger  upon  her  lips. 

I  nodded  obediently. 

^  :{:  ^  »]c  :|j 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry,  "  you  see  in  me  a 
nervous  wreck.  My  heart's  missfiring,  I'm 
over  at  the  knees,  and  with  the  slightest 
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encouragement  I  can  break  into  a  cold 
sweat." 

He  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  his 
eyes.  ,  . 

I  had  meant  to  meet  him  at  the  station,  but 
the  early  train  had  beaten  me,  so  Fitch  had 
gone  with  the  car.  Indeed,  it  was  not  yet 
eight  o'clock,  and  Daphne  w^as  still  abed. 
That  had  not  prevented  us  from  following 
Berry  into  her  room,  any  more  than  had  the 
fact  that  no  one  of  us  was  ready  for  break- 
fast. I  had  no  coat  or  waistcoat  :  so  far 
as  could  be  seen,  Jonah  was  attired  in  a 
Burberry  and  a  pair  of  trousers  :  a  glance 
at  Adele  suggested  that  she  was  wearing 
a  fur  coat,  silk  stockings,  and  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb,  while  Jill  was  wrapped  in  a 
kimono,  with  her  fresh  fair  hair  tumbled 
about  her  shoulders. 

Jonah  voiced  our  anxiety. 

"  You — you've  got  the  goods  ?  " 

"  They're  downstairs,"  said  Berry.  "  But 
don't  question  me.  I  can't  bear  it.  I'll 
tell  you  all  in  a  minute,  but  you  must  let 
me  alone.  Above  all,  don't  thwart  me. 
I  w^arn  you,  my  condition  is  critical." 

He  sighed  heavily. 

Apparently  impressed  by  his  demeanour. 
Nobby  approached,  set  his  paws  upon  his 
knee,  and  licked  his  face. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Berry,  lifting  the 
dog  to  his  lap.  '*  The  very  fowls  of  the  air 
pity  me.  No,  it's  not  a  sore,  old  chap.  It's 
where  I  cut  myself  yesterday.  But  I'm 
just  as  grateful.  And  now  lie  still,  my 
beauty,  and  poor  old  Sit-tight  the  Smuggler 
will  tell  you  such  a  tale  as  will  thicken  your 
blood. 

"  Upon  Friday  morning  last  I  purchased 
a  uniform-case.  Not  a  new  one — the  oldest 
and  most  weatherbeaten  relic  I  could  pro- 
cure. On  Friday  evening  I  packed  it.  One 
thousand  cigars,  five  thousand  cigarettes, 
and  six  pounds  of  tobacco  looked  very 
well  in  it.  My  sword,  a  pair  of  field  boots, 
breeches,  coat — carefully  folded  to  display 
the  staff  badges — and  my  red  hat  looked 
even  better.  I  filled  up  with  socks,  shirts, 
puttees,  slacks,  spurs  and  all  the  old  emblems 
of  Mars  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 
Finally  I  leavened  the  lot  with  a  pound  of  the 
best  white  pepper — to  discourage  the  moths, 
my  fellow,  to  discourage  the  moths." 

His  tone  suggesting  the  discomfiture  of 
the  wicked,  the  Sealyham  barked  his 
aiDplause. 

"  Quite  so.  Well,  I  locked  the  case  up  and 
corded  it,  and  precisely  at  ten  o'clock  I 
retired  to  bed. 


"  I  never  remember  feeling  so  full  of  beans 
as  I  did  the  next  morning.  I  could  have 
bluffed  my  way  across  Europe  with  a  barrel  of 
whisky  on  a  lead.  I  felt  ready  for  anything. 
Sharp  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  I  was  at  the 
station,  and  one  minute  later  a  porter,  with 
the  physique  of  a  blacksmith,  had  the  box 
on  his  shoulder  and  my  dressing-case  in 
his  hand. 

''  It  was  as  he  was  prej^aring  to  lay  his 
spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  registration-monger 
that  my  bearer  trod  upon  a  banana-skin.  .  . 
To  say  that  he  took  a  toss,  conveys  nothing 
at  all.  It  was  the  sort  of  fall  you  dream  of 
— almost  too  good  to  be  true.  And  my 
uniform-case,  of  which  he  never  let  go, 
described  a  very  beautiful  parabola,  and 
then  came  down  upon  the  weigh-bridge,  as 
the  swiple  of  an  uplifted  flail  comes  down 
upon  grain.  ... 

"  Both  hinges  went,  of  course.  It  says 
nmch  for  the  box  that  the  whole  thing 
didn't  melt  then  and  there.  If  I  hadn't 
corded  it,  most  of  the  stuff  would  have 
been  all  over  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 

"  Well,  I  was  so  rattled  that  I  could 
hardly  think.  I  joined  mechanically  in 
the  laughter,  I  assured  complete  strangers 
that  it  didn't  matter  at  all,  I  carried  through 
the  registration  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
and  I  tipped  everybody  I  could  see.  It 
was  as  I  was  thrusting  blindly  towards  the 
gates  that  I  first  realised  that  half  the 
])eople  in  the  place  were  sneezing  to  glory. 
I  was  still  digesting  this  phenomenon  when 
I  sneezed  myself.  .... 

"  Still  it  never  occurred  to  me.  There 
are  times  when  you  have  to  be  told  right 
out.    I  didn't  have  to  wait  long. 

"  As  I  presented  my  ticket,  a  truck  full 
of  luggage  w^as  pushed  through  the  gate 
next  to  mine.  The  porters  about  it  were 
sneezing  bitterly.  '  Snuff  ?  '  said  one  of 
them  contemptuously.  '  Snuff  be  blarsted  ! 
It's  pepper  !  ' 

''  Whether  at  that  moment  my  stomach 
in  fact  slipped  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  the  impression  that  my  contents  had 
dropped  several  inches  was  overwhelming. 

"  I  staggered  into  the  Pullman,  more 
dead  than  alive  .  .  .  After  a  large  barley 
and  a  small  water,  I  felt  somewhat  revived, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  train  was  half-w^ay 
to  Dover  that  I  had  myself  in  hand.  I  was 
just  beginning,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
second  milk  and  soda,  to  consider  my 
hideous  plight,  when  a  genial  fool  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  asked  me  if  I 
had   '  witnessed  the  comedy  at  Victoria.' 
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Icily  I  inquired,  *  What  comedy  ?  '  He 
explained  offensively  that  *  some  cuckoo 
had  tried  the  old  wheeze  of  stuffing  pepper 
in  his  trunk  to  put  off  the  Customs,'  and 
that  the  intended  deterrent  had  untimely 
emerged.  My  brothers,  conceive  my  ex- 
hilaration. *  The  old  wheeze.'  I  could  have 
broken  the  brute's  neck.  When  he  offered 
me  a  filthy-looking  cigar  with  a  kink  in  it, 
and  said  with  a  leer  that  I  shouldn't  '  get 
many  like  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chops,'  I  could  have  witnessed  his  mutila- 
tion unmoved.  .  .  . 

*'  Still,  it's  an  ill  wind.  .  .  .  The  swine's 
words  were  like  a  spur.  I  became  deter- 
mined to  get  the  stuff  through. 

"  Grimly  I  watched  the  case  go  on  to  the 
boat,  to  the  accompaniment  of  such  nasal 
convulsions  as  I  had  never  believed  to  be 
consistent  with  life  itself.  By  way  of 
diverting  suspicion,  I  asked  one  of  the  crew 
what  was  the  matter.  His  blasphemous 
answer  was  charged  with  such  malignity 
that  I  found  it  necessary  to  stay  myself 
with  yet  another  still  lemonade. 

''  Arrived  at  Calais,  I  hurried  on  board 
the  train. 

"  The  journey  to  Paris  was  frightful. 
The  nearer  we  got,  the  more  dishevelled 
became  my  wits.  The  power  of  concentra- 
tion deserted  me.  Finally,  as  we  were 
running  in,  I  found  that  I  had  forgotten  the 
French  for  '  moths.'  I'd  looked  it  out  the 
night  before  :  I'd  been  murmuring  it  all 
day  long  :  and  now,  at  the  critical  moment, 
it  had  deserted  me.  I  clasped  my  head  in 
my  hands  and  thought  like  a  madman. 
Nothing  doing.  I  thought  all  round  it,  of 
course.  I  thought  of  candles  and  camphor 
and  dusk.  My  vocabulary  became  gigantic, 
but  it  did  not  include  the  French  equivalent 
for  '  moths.'  In  desperation  I  approached 
my  vis-a-vis  and,  in  broken  accents,  im- 
plored him  to  tell  me  *  the  French  for  the 
little  creatures  which  you  find  in  your 
clothes.'  .  .  . 

"  I  like  the  French.  If  I'd  asked  an 
Englishman,  he'd  have  pulled  the  com.- 
munication-cord,  but  this  fellow  never  so 
much  as  stared.  He  just  released  a  little 
spurt  of  good-will  and  then  started  in,  as  if 
his  future  happiness  depended  on  putting 
me  straight.  *  But  I  was  meaning  the  fleas. 
Oh,  indubitably.  Animals  most  gross.  Only 
last  November  he  himself.  .  .  .'  It  took 
quite  a  lot  of  persuasion  to  get  him  off 
fleas.  Then  he  offered  me  lice.  I  managed  to 
make  him  understand  that  the  attack  was 
delivered  when  the  clothes  were  unoccupied. 


Instantly  he  suggested  rats.  With  an  effort 
I  explained  that  the  things  I  meant  were 
winged.  As  the  train  came  to  a  standstill, 
he  handed  me  '  chauve-souris.'  Bats  !  I 
ask  you.  .  .  . 

*'  I  stepped  on  to  the  platform  as  if  I 
was  descending  into  my  tomb.  How  I  got  to 
the  baggage-room,  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  ; 
but  I  remember  standing  there,  shivering 
and  wiping  the  sweat  off  my  face.  Truck 
by  truck  the  registered  baggage  appeared.  . 

"  I  heard  my  case  coming  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

"  The  architecture  of  the  baggage-room 
at  the  Gare  clu  Nord  may  be  crude,  but  its 
acoustic  properties  are  superb.  The  noise 
which  accompanied  the  arrival  of  the  cortege 
was  simply  ear-splitting.  I  was  in  the  very 
act  of  wondering  whether,  if  I  decided  to 
retire,  my  legs  would  carry  me,  when,  with 
a  crash,  my  uniform-case  was  slammed  on  to 
the  counter  three  paces  away.  .  .  . 

"  A  cloud  of  pepper  arose  from  it,  and  in  an 
instant  all  was  confusion.  Passengers  and 
porters  in  the  vicinity  dropped  everything 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  doors.  A  Customs 
official,  who  was  plumbing  the  depths  of  a 
basket-trunk,  turned  innocently  enough  to 
see  the  case  smoking  at  his  elbow,  dropped 
his  cigar  into  some  blouses,  let  out  the 
screech  of  a  maniac  and  threw  himself 
face  downward  upon  the  floor.  Somebody 
cried,  '  Women  and  children  first  1  '  And, 
the  supreme  moment  having  arrived,  I — I 
had  the  brain- wave. 

"  I  stepped  to  the  case  and,  with  most 
horrible  oaths,  flung  my  hat  upon  the  ground, 
smote  upon  the  counter  with  my  fist  and 
started  to  rave  like  a  fanatic.  I  made  the 
most  awful  scene.  I  roared  out  that  it  was 
my  box,  and  that  it  and  its  contents  were 
irretrievably  ruined.  Gradually  curiosity 
displaced  alarm,  and  people  began  to  return. 
I  yelled  and  stamped  more  than  ever.  I 
denounced  the  French  railways,  I  demanded 
the  station-master,  I  swore  I'd  have 
damages,  I  tore  off  the  cords,  I  lifted  the  lid, 
I  alternately  sneezed  and  raged,  and,  finally, 
I  took  out  my  tunic  and  shook  it  savagely. 
In  vain  the  excisemen  insisted  that  it  was 
not  their  business.  I  cursed  them  bitterly, 
jerked  an  ounce  of  pepper  out  of  a  pair 
of  brogues,  and  replied  that  they  were 
responsible.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  after  I  had  shaken  my  second 
pair  of  slacks  that  the  officials,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  began  to  beseech  me  to  unpack 
the  case  no  further.  If  only  they'd  known, 
I  didn't  need  much  inducing.    I  could  see  the 
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shape  of  a  cigarette -box  under  one  of  my 
shirts.  Of  course  I  argued  a  bit,  for  the  look 
of  the  thing,  but  eventually  I  allowed 
liiyself  to  be  persuaded  and  shoved  the  kit 
back.     Finally  they  scrawled  all  over  the 


"  I  was  through. 

"  I  had  my  dinner  in  bed.  I  think  I 
deserved  it.  Still,  I  suppose  it  was  indis- 
creet to  have  ordered  lobster  a  la  Newhurf/. 
I  have  slept  better,     I  was  sleeping  better 


"  Piers  sprang  forward  and  cauglit  Jill's  hands  in  bis.     '  Jill ! '  he  panted.     '  Jill,  you're  not  Miss  Mansel? ' 

'  Yes,  I  am,'  said  Jill  steadily." 

lid  with  pieces  of  chalk,  and,  vowing  the  at  half-past  eight  the  next  morning,  when 

most     hideous     vengeance     and    invoking  a  waiter  entered  to  say  that   there  was  an 

the    British    Ambassador,  I  stalked  in  the  official  to  see  me  from  the  Gare  du  Nord.  .  . 

Wake  of  my  box  out  of  the  .station.  "Believing   it   to   be    another   dream,    I 
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tairned  over  and  shut  my  eyes.  The  waiter 
approached  and,  touching  nie  on  the 
arm,  repeated  his  ghastly  communication. 
With  a  frightful  effort  I  explained  that  I 
had  the  ague  and  could  -  see  nobody  for 
some  days.  Mercifully  he  retired,  and  for  a 
little  space  1  lay  in  a  sort  of  trance.  After  a 
bit  I  began  to  wonder  what,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  I  was  to  do.  1  was  afraid  to  get 
up,  and  I  was  afraid  to  stay  in  bed.  I  was 
afraid  to  stop  in  the  hotel,  and  I  was  terrified 
of  meeting  the  official  downstairs.  I  was 
afraid  to  leave  the  case  there,  and  I  was  still 
more  afraid  to  take  it  away.  I  was  getting 
imngry,  and  I  was  afraid  to  ring  for  break- 
fast. It  was  a  positively  poisonous  position. 
Finally,  after  a  lot  of  thought,  I  got  up, 
bolted  the  door,  unpacked  the  blasted  box 
and  shoved  all  the  tobacco  in  the  drawers  of 
the  wardrobe.  Luckily  there  was  a  key.  The 
•kit  I  disposed  naturally  enough.  Then  I 
had  a  bath  and  dressed. 

"As  I  was  fastening  my  collar,  the 
telephone  went.  It  was  the  Gave  du  Nord. 
I  janmied  the  receiver  back. 

''  As  I  passed  through  the  hall,  a  clerk 
dashed  after  me.  '  The  Gare  du  Nord,'  he 
said,  '  were  insisting  upon  seeing  me  about 
a  case  of  mine.'  I  replied  that  I  was  busy 
all  day,  and  could  see  nobody  before  six 
o'clock.  I  didn't  mention  that  my  train 
went  at  five.  It  was  as  well  I  didn't  argue, 
for,  as  I  left  the  hotel,  a  station  official 
entered.  I  leapt  into  a  taxi  and  told  the 
driver  to  go  to  Notre  Dcwie.  Not  that  I  felt 
like  Church,  but  it  was  the  first  place  I 
could  think  of.  Somebody  shouted  after  me, 
but — well,  you  know  how  they  drive  in 
Paris.  I  stopped  round  the  second  corner, 
discharged  the  taxi,  and  walked  to  a  res- 
taurant. By  rights,  I  should  have  been 
T'a venous.  As  it  was,  the  food  stuck  in 
my  throat.  A  bottle  of  lime-juice,  however, 
pulled  me  together.  After  luncheon  I  went 
to  a  cinema—r-I  had  to  do  something. 
Besides,  the  darkness  attracted  me.  .  .  . 
1  fancy  I  dozed  for  a  bit.  Any  way,  the 
first  thing  I  remember  was  a  couple  of  men 
being  arrested  in  the  lounge  of  a  hotel. 
It  was  most  realistic.  What  was  more,  the 
clerk  who  had  run  after  me  in  the  morning 
and  the  clerk  on  the  screen  might  have  been 
twins.  ...  I  imagine  that  my  hair  rose 
upon  my  head,  and  for  the  second  time 
it  seemed  certain  that  I  had  mislaid  my 
paunch. 

"  I  got  out  of  the  place  somehow,  to  find 
that  it  was  snowing.  For  the  next  hour 
I  drove  up  and  down  the   Cham2)s  FAysees. 


I  only  hope  the  driver  enjoyed  it  more  than 
I  did.  At  last,  when  pneumonia  seemed  very 
near,  I  told  him  to  drive  to  the  hotel. 

"  I  fairly  whipped  through  the  hall  and 
into  the  lift.  As  this  ascended,  a  page  arrived 
at  the  gate  and  spoke  upward.  I  didn't  hear 
what  he  said. 

"  When  I  was  in  a  hot  bath,  the  telephone 
went.  I  let  the  swine  ring.  Finally  some- 
body came  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Of 
my  wisdom  I  hadn't  bolted  it,  so,  after 
waiting  a  little,  they  entered.  I  lay  in  the 
bath  like  the  dead.  After  a  good  look 
round,  they  went  away.  .  .  . 

"  By  twenty  past  four  I'd  dressed  and 
repacked  the  case.  I  rang  for  a  porter,  told 
him  to  shove  it  on  a  taxi,  and  descended 
to  settle  my  bill.  Mercifully,  the  clerk 
who  had  stopped  me  in  the  morning  was  off 
duty.  I  could  have  squealed  with  delight. 
I  paid  my  reckoning,  tipped  about  eight 
people  I'd  never  seen  before,  and  climbed 
into  the  cab.  Ten  minutes  later  I  was  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay, 

"  By  the  time  I  was  in  the  wagon  lit  it  was 
ten  minutes  to  five.  .  .  . 

"  I  sank  down  upon  the  seat  in  silent 
gratitude.  The  comfortable  glow  of  salva- 
tion began  to  steal  over  my  limbs.  I  looked 
benevolently  about  me.  I  reflected  that, 
after  all,  the  last  thirty  hours  of  my  life 
had  been  rich  with  valuable  experience. 
Smilingly  I  decided  not  to  regret  them. 
When  I  thought  of  the  scene  in  the  baggage- 
room,  I  actually  laughed.  Then  the  con- 
ductor put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  said 
that  there  was  somebody  to  see  me  from  the 
Gare  du  Nord.'' 

Berry  suspended  his  recital  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

''  I  shall  never  be  the  same  again,"  he 
said  brokenly.  "  Never  again.  Up  to  then 
I  had  a  chance — a  sporting  chance  of 
recovery.  At  that  moment  it  snapped.  In 
a  blinding  flash  I  saw  what  a  fool  I'd  been. 
If  I'd  only  stayed  on  the  platform,  if  I'd 
only  gone  into  the  restaurant  car,  if  I'd 
only  locked  myself  in  a  lavatory  till  the 
train  had  started,  I  should  have  been  all 
right.    As  it  was,  I  was  caught — bending. 

"  It  was  the  official  I'd  seen  in  the  morning 
all  right.  After  a  preliminary  flurry  of 
ejaculation,  he  locked  the  door  behind  him 
and  began  to  talk.  .  .  .  Don't  ask  me 
what  he  said,  because  I  didn't  hear.  When 
the  rope's  round  your  neck,  you're  apt 
to  miss  the  subtleties  of  the  hangman's 
charge.  After  a  time  I  realised  that  he  was 
asking  me  a  question.     I  stared  at  him  dully 
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and  shook  my  head.     With  a  gesture   of 
despair,  he  glanced  at  his  watch. 

''  '  Monsieur,'  he  said,  '  the  train  departs. 
I  have  sought  you  all  day.  The  super- 
intendent has  told  me  to  speak  with  you  at 
all  costs — to  beg  that  you  will  lodge  no 
complaint.  He  is  desolated  that  your 
baggage  was  injured.  It  is  a  misfortune 
frightful.  He  cannot  think  how  it  has 
occurred.  But  to  complain — no.  I  will 
tell  Monsieur  the  truth.  Twice  in  the  last 
half-year  an  English  officer's  baggage  has 
gone  astray.  But  one  more  complaint 
from  your  Embassy,  and  the  superintendent 
will  be  replaced.  And  in  ten  short  days, 
Monsieur,  he  will  have  won  his  pension.  .  .  . 
Ah,  Monsieur,  be  merciful.' 

"  I  was  merciful. 

'"'  I  waved  the  fellow  away  and  swore 
lialtingly  that  I  would  say  nothing.  We 
mingled  a  few  tears,  and  he  got  out  as  the 
train  was  moving.  ...  . 

"  And  there  you  are,  I'd  got  my  reprieve. 
Everything  in  the  garden  was  lovely.  But 
I  couldn't  enjoy  it.  My  spirits  failed  to 
respond."  Pie  took  the  Sealyham's  head 
between  his  hands  and  gazed  into  his  eves. 
"  0  Nobwell  Nobwell  ! 

Had  I  but  seen  the  fool  at  half -past  eight 

As  he  desired,  he  would  not  in  the  train 

Have  23ut  the  wind  up  me  so  hellishly." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

Then  Jonah  stepped  to  my  brother-in-law 
and  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

"  Brother,"  he  said,  "  I  take  my  hat  of?. 
I  tell  you  frankly  I  couldn't  have  done  it. 
I  wouldn't  have  claimed  that  ease  at  Paris 
for  a  thousand  pounds." 

Clamorously  we  endorsed  his  approval. 

By  way  of  acknowledgment  the  liero 
groaned. 

"What  you  want,"  said  I,  "is  a  good 
night's  rest.  By  mid-day  to-morrow  you'll 
be  touching  the  ground  in  spots." 

"  I  shan't  be  touching  it  at  all,"  said 
Berry.  "  If  it's  nice  and  warm,  I  shall  have 
a  Bath  chair,  which  you  and  Jonah  will 
propel  at  a  convenient  pace.  Nobby  will 
sit  at  my  feet  as  a  hostage  against  your 
careless  negotiation  of  gradients."  He 
drew  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  pitched  it 
on  to  a  table.  "I  fancy,"  he  added,  "I 
heard  them  put  the  case  on  the  landing  : 
and  as  I  propose,  decorative  though  it  is, 
to  remove  my  beard,  perhaps  one  of  you 
wasters  will  fetch  me  a  cigarette." 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  door. 

True  enough,  the  uniform-case  was  out- 
side. 


Jonah  and  I  had  its  cords  of!  in  twenty 
seconds. 

One  hinge  was  broken  and  some  khaki 
was  protruding. 

Adcle  thrust  the  key  into  the  lock. 
This  was  too  stiff  for  her  fingers,  so,  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  she  let  me  have  at 
the  wards.  .  .  . 

After  an  exhausting  two  minutes  we 
sent  for  a  cold -chisel.  .  .  . 

As  the  lock  yielded,  Berry  appeared  upon 
the  scene. 

For  a  moment  he  stared  at  us.     Then — 

"  But  why  not  gun-cotton  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  That's  the  stuff  to  open  a  broken  box  with, 
if  you  don't  like  the  look  of  the  key.  You 
know,  you're  thwarting  me.  And  don't 
try  to  turn  the  lid  back,  because  there 
aren't  any  hin " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished. 

As  I  lifted  the  lid,  my  brother-in-law 
fell  upon  his  knees.  With  trembling  hands  he 
plucked  at  a  Jaeger  rug,  reposing,  carefully 
folded,  upon  the  top  of  some  underclothes. 
Then  he  threw  back  his  head  and  took  him- 
self by  the  throat. 

"  Goats  and  monkeys  !  "  he  shrieked. 
"  Ifs  somebody  else's  case  I  " 

:!c  :l:  ;Jc  t]:  * 

When,  twenty-four  hours  later,  a  letter 
arrived  from  Piers'  aunt,  inviting  us  all 
to  tea,  we  accepted,  not  because  we  felt 
inclined  to  go  junketing,  but  because  we 
did  not  wish  to  seem  rude- 

We  were  in  a  peevish  mood.  For  this  the 
loss  of  our  forbidden  fruit  was  indirectly 
responsible.  The  immediate  cause  of  our 
ill-humour  was  the  exasperating  reflection 
that  we  were  debarred  from  taking  even 
those  simple  steps  which  lead  to  the  restora- 
tion of  lost  luggage.  We  stood  in  the  shoes 
of  a  burglar  who  has  been  robbed  of  his 
spoils.  As  like  as  not,  our  precious  uniform- 
case  was  lying  at  the  station,  waiting  to  be 
claimed.  Yet  we  dared  not  inquire,  because 
of  what  our  inquiries  might  bring  forth. 
Of  course  the  authorities  might  be  totally 
ignorant  of  its  contents.  But  then,  again, 
they  might  not.  It  was  a  risk  we  could  not 
take.  The  chance  that  by  identifying  our 
property  we  might  be  at  once  accusing  and 
convicting  ourselves  of  smuggling  a  very 
large  quantity  of  tobacco,  was  too  consider- 
able. There  were  moments  when  Jonah  and 
I,  goaded  to  desperation,  felt  ready  to  risk 
penal  servitude  and  "  have  a  dart  "  at  the 
bait.  But  Berry  would  not  permit  us.  If 
things  went  wrong,  he  declared,  he  was 
bound    to    be    involved — hideously.      And 
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he'd  had  enough  of  thin  ice.  The  wonder 
was,  his  hair  wasn't  white.  .  .  .  By  the 
time  we  had  swung  him  round,  our  own 
courage  had  evaporated. 

As  for  Piers,  no  one  of  us  had  seen  or  heard 
from  him  for  five  whole  days.  Ever  since 
his  extraordinary  outburst  upon  the  veran- 
dah, the  boy  had  made  himself  scarce. 
While  we  were  all  perplexed,  Jill  took  his 
absence  to  heart.  She  mourned  openly. 
She  missed  her  playfellow  bitterly,  and  said 
as  much.  And  when  three  days  had  gone  by 
and  the  last  post  had  brought  no  word  of 
him,  she  burst  into  tears.  The  next 
morning  there  were  rings  beneath  her  great 
grey  eyes.  She  was  far  too  artless  to 
pretend  that  she  did  not  care.  Such  a 
course  of  action  never  occurred  to  her. 
She  had  no  idea,  of  course,  that  she  was  in 
love.  .  .  . 

All  the  same,  when  upon  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  cars  were  waiting  to  take  us 
to  tea  with  Mrs.  Waterbrook,  my  cousin 
leaned  over  the  banisters  with  a  bright  red 
spot  upon  either  cheek. 

"  I  say,"  she  cried,  "  I'm  not  coming." 

One  and  all,  we  stared  up  amazedly. 

''  Not  coming  ?  "  cried  Daphne.  "  But, 
darling " 

Jill  stamped  her  small  foot. 

"  N-no,"  she  said  shakily.  "I'm  not. 
And — and,  if  he  asks  after  me,  say  I'm 
awfully  well,  but  I  felt  I  wanted  a  walk. 
I'm  going  to  take  Nobby  out." 

Her  skirts  whirled,  and  she  was  gone. 

Adele  flew  after  her,  while  the  rest  of  us 
stood  whispering  in  the  hall.  Five  minutes 
later  the  two  descended  together.  But 
while  we  others  climbed  into  the  cars,  Jill 
twitched  a  lead  from  the  rack  and  took  her 
stand  upon  the  steps,  with  Nobby  leaping 
for  joy  about  her  sides.  And  when  she 
cried  "  Good-bye,"  there  was  a  ring  in  her 
tone  which  sounded  too  glad  to  be  true. 

Mrs.  Waterbrook  was  perfectly  charming. 

As  we  were  ushered  into  a  really  beautiful 
salon,  she  rose  from  a  little  bureau — a  tall, 
graceful  figure,  with  masses  of  pretty  grey 
hair  and  warm  brown  eyes. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Daphne,  "  what 
a  beautiful  creature  you  are  !  "  She  turned 
to  Adele.  "  As  for  you,  if  I  were  your 
husband,  I'm  afraid  I  should  have  a 
swelled  head.  Which  is  he  ?  Ah,  I  see  by 
the  light  in  his  eyes.  ...  Of  course  I 
ought  to  have  called  upon  you,  but  I'm 
lazy  by  nature,  and  my  car  won't  be  here  till 
to-morrow.  And  now  I  must  thank  you  for 
being  so  kind  to  Piers.    He  ought  to  be  here, 


of  course.  But  where  he  is,  I  don't  know. 
I've  hardly  seen  him  since  I  arrived.  He 
seems  to  be  crazy  about  his  uncomfortable 
car.  Went  to  Bordeaux  and  back  yesterday 
— three  hundred  miles,  if  you  please.  I  feel 
weak  when  I  think  of  ifc.  And  now  please  tell 
me  about  yourselves.  Beyond  that  you're 
all  delightful,  I've  heard  nothing  from  him." 

I  would  not  have  believed  that  one  woman 
could  entertain  five  strangers  with  such 
outstanding  success.  Within  five  minutes 
Jonah  and  Daphne- were  by  her  side  upon  the 
sofa,  Adele  was  upon  the  hearth  at  their  feet, 
Berry  was  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, and  I  was  sitting  upon  the  arm  of  an 
adjacent  chair,  describing  our  meeting  with 
Piers  a  fortnight  ago. 

"  I  don't  know  his  age,"  I  concluded.  "  I 
take  it  he's  about  nineteen.  But  he's  got 
the  airs  and  graces  of  Peter  Pan." 

"Piers,"  said  Mrs  .Waterbrook,  *'is  twenty- 
five.  His  mother  was  my  sister.  She 
married  his  father  when  she  was  seventeen. 
He  was  twenty  years  older  than  she,  but 
they  were  awfully  happy.  The  blood's 
pure  English,  although  the  title's  Italian. 
The  fief  of  the  duchy  goes  with.  it.  They 
were  given  to  Piers'  great-grandfather — 
he  was  a  diplomat — for  services  rendered.  A 
recent  attempt  to  dispossess  the  boy  merci- 
fully failed."  She  looked  round  about  her. 
"  By  the  way,  I  thought  there  were  six  of 
you.  Piers  gave  me  the  number,  but 
neither  gender  nor  anything  else." 

"  There's  a  female  to  come,"  said  Berry. 
"  But  I  don't  think  she  will  to-day.  She's 
a  wayward  child.  We'll  send  her  round  to 
apologise  to-morrow." 

Here  coffee  and  chocolate  were  served. 

"  I  must  apologise,"  said  Mrs.  Water- 
brook, "  for  giving  you  no  tea.  But  there 
you  are."  She  sighed.  "  What  tea  you 
can  get  in  France  reminds  me  of  grocer's 
port.  I  won't  touch  it  myself,  and  I  haven't 
the  face  to  offer  it  to  my  guests.  I  usually 
bring  some  from  England,  but  I — I  didn't 
this  time."  She  passed  a  hand  across  her 
eyes,  as  though  to  brush  away  a  memory. 
"  After  all,  you  needn't  come  again,  need 
you  ?  " 

"  But  we  do  the  same,"  said  Daphne. 
"  We've  given  up  tea.  Up  to  last  week,  I 
clung  to  a  cup  before  breakfast.  But  now 
I've  stopped  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry.  "  It  was  affecting  her 
brain.  Ten  minutes  after  she'd  swallowed 
it,  she  used  to  begin  to  wonder  why  she 
married  me." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Mrs.  Waterbrook. 
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''  You  can't  drink  French  tea  and  be 
resigned.  Now,  a  cup  of  well  -  made 
chocolate  affords  relief." 

Before  Berry  could  reply,  she  had  pointed 
to  an  old  china  box  and  said  that  it  con- 
tained cigarettes. 

If  she  had  said  that  it  was  full  of  black 
pearls,  she  could  not  have  created  more 
excitement.  Besides,  there  was  a  confidence 
in  her  tone  that  set  my  nerves  tingling.  It 
was,  I  felt  sure,  no  "  grocer's  port  "  that 
she  was  commending.  And  I — we,  with 
the  exception  of  Berry,  had  not  smoked  a 
good  cigarette  for  nearly  six  weeks.  .  .  . 

As  Jonah  handed  the  box  to  Daphne,  I 
strove  to  look  unconcerned. 

"  And  if  anybody  likes  cigars,"  added 
Mrs.  Waterbrook,  ''  there  are  some  in  that 
silver  box  by  Major  Pleydell." 

Berry  started,  said,  "  Oh — er — thanks 
very  much,"  and  opened  the  box.  Then 
he  took  out  a  cigar,  idly  enough. 

I  became  conscious  that  Daphne's  and 
Adele's  eyes  were  upon  me  as  Jonah 
brought  me  the  cigarettes.  I  took  one 
without  looking,  and  stared  back.  In- 
stantly their  eyes  shifted  to  the  cigarette 
in  my  hand.  I  followed  their  gaze,  to  behold 
one  of  the  brand  which  I  had  smoked  in- 
variably for  seven  years. 

Dazedly  I  looked  across  at  Berry,  to  see 
him  regarding  his  cigar  with  bulging  eyes.  .  . 
As  in  a  dream,  I  heard  Jonah's  voice. 
"  You  must  forgive  my  cousins.  They're 
not  being  rude.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
we've  recently  had  a  bereavement.  A 
particularly  cherished  friend,  who  was  to 
furnish  us  all  with  tobacco  for  several 
months,  disappeared  in  sickening  circum- 
stances only  two  days  ago.  The  cigar  and 
the  cigarette  have  revived  some  painful 
memories." 

Our  hostess  opened  and  closed  her  mouth 
before  replying. 
Then— - 

"  What,"  she  said  faintly,   "  what  was 
your — er — cherished  friend  like  ?  " 
Berry  started  to  his  feet. 
"  Both  hinges  gone,"  he  shouted,  "  tied 
up  with  rope — reeking  of  pepper— — " 

Mrs.  Waterbrook  interrupted  him  with  a 
shriek. 

"  He's  outside  my  bedroom,"  she  wailed. 
*'  By  the  side  of  the  tall-boy.  I  suppose  it's 
too  much  to  hope  that  you've  got  my  tea." 
"  Tea  ?  "  we  screamed. 
''  Tea,"  piped  our  hostess.  "  Beautiful 
China  tea.  Thirty-five  pounds  of  it.  Under 
the  camisoles." 

A  further  story  in  this  series  iv 


Berry  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
''  Modesty  forbade  us,"  he  said,  "to  go 
further  than  the  b-b-b-bust  b-b-b-bodices." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing  that 
Piers  set  foot  on  the  verandah.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  staring,  pardonably 
bewildered,  at  the  two  smugglers,  who 
were  saluting  one  another  respectively  with 
a  profound  curtsey  and  the  most  elaborate 
of  bows.  Then  he  pulled  open  the  great 
window  and  stepped  hesitatingly  into  the 
room. 

As  he  did  so,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
a  man-servant  appeared. 

"  Mees  Mansel,"  he  announced. 
Nobby  entered  anyhow,  pleasedly  lugging 
Jill  into  the  room. 

"Why,  Jill!"  cried  Daphne.  "My 
dear.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Waterbrook,  let  me  intro- 
duce  " 

"  But  that's  not  Miss  Mansel !  " 
It  was  Piers'  voice. 

With  one  accord  we  turned,  staring.  .  .  . 
With    arm    outstretched,    the    boy    was 
pointing  at  Jill. 

For  a  moment  nobody  moved. 
Then  Piers  sprang  forward  and  caught 
Jill's  hands  in  his. 

"Jill!"  he  panted.  "Jill,  you're  not 
Miss  Mansel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Jill  steadily. 
"  But  I  thought   you  were   married  to 
Boy.    I  thought — I  thought  Adele  was  Miss 
Mansel."* 

"  Oh,  Piers,"  said  Jill  reproachfully. 
"  And  she's  got  a  wedding-ring  on." 
Piers  stared  at  Jill's  hand. 
"  I — I  never  thought  of  that,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  I  am  silly."  A  wonderful  smile 
came  tearing  to  light  his  face.  "  But  oh, 
Jill,"  he  faltered,  "  I — am — so — awfully — 
glad  1  " 

Never,  I  fancy,  was  love  so  simply 
declared. 

For  a  moment  Jill  looked  at  him.  Then 
her  eyes  fell,  and  an  exquisite  bliush  came 
stealing  into  her  cheeks. 

For  an  instant  Piers  hesitated.  Then  he 
let  fall  her  fingers  and  turned  about, 
flushing  furiously.  ... 

Before  he  had  found  his  tongue,  my  cousin 
advanced  to  her  hostess  and  put  out  her 
hand. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  awfully  late,"  she  said 
quietly. 

Mrs.  Waterbrook  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
"  My  darling,"  she  said  softly,  "  it  was 
worth  waiting  for." 

appear  in  the  next  number. 


FOOTBALL'S    PART    IN 
OUR    NATIONAL    LIFE 

WHY   THE   ASSOCIATION    GAME   HAS 
MILLIONS    OF    DEVOTEES 

By    SYDNEY    HORLER 

rhotograplis  hy  Sport  <t'  General 

MANY  people,   knowing   I   am  inter-  Challenge,    or — as    it    is    more    popularly 

ested  in  the   subject,  have   asked  known^ — the   English  Cup   this  year.     The 

me   recently  :    "  What  is    it    that  questions  may  be  answered  as  follows, 

makes  Association  football  so   absorbingly  First  and  foremost  among  the  reasons  I 
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interesting  ?  Why  do  these  tremendous 
crowds  go  week  after  week  to  the  different 
matches  ?  " 

These  questions  were  appropriately  put 
at  a  time  when  millions  of  people  are  trying 
to  decide  for  themselves  which  team  will 
win  that  '*  magic  bauble,"  the  Association 


would  give  is  that  football  is  the  national 
sport  of  this  country.  What  the  bull-fight 
is  to  Spain,  baseball  to  America,  football 
is  to  England,  or,  to  be  accurate,  Great 
Britain. 

The  masses  have  made  it  so.    They  have 
raised  professional  Association  football  to 
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this  pinnacle  because  it  is  the  sport  which 
completely  satisfies  them,  both  as  a  game 
and  as  a  spectacle.  Football  "  delivers  the 
goods,"  to  use  the  vernacular,  and  the 
populace  supports  it  like  good  sportsmen. 

These  are  the  qualities  which  endear 
football  to  the  great  crowds  —  sense  of 
drama,  stimulation,  fierce  excitement,  con- 
centration, and  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
])artisan  —  perhaps  the  most  endearing 
quality  of  all,  this  last. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  hard- worked  doctor 
in  a  ])oor  district,  has  found  football  a 
valuable  ally  in  getting  his  patients  well. 

"  Go  and  see  a  big  football  match,"  he 


music  of  the  band,  the  sense  of  coming 
drama,  the  feverish  comments  of  the  crowd 
— all  these  things  conspire  to  take  them  out 
of  themselves  for  the  time  being,  and  to 
work  wonders  in  the  restoration  of  interest 
in  life.  During  the  fierce  excitement  of  a 
football  match  no  one  has  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  dwell  on  private  sorrows. 

Because  it  lasts  only  ninety  minutes,  the 
football  match  serves  up  its  many  appealing 
qualities  in  concentrated  form.  This  is  much 
to  the  liking  of  the  Soccer  enthusiast,  who 
maintains  that  for  him  all  other  EngHsh 
sports  pale  beside  the  pastime  of  the  big 
round  ball. 
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tells  those  who  come  to  him  complaining  of 
being  out  of  sorts  and  seedy  generally  ;  "it 
will  take  you  out  of  yourself." 

The  prescribed  tonic  has  worked  wonders, 
to  my  own  personal  knowledge.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  the  huge  majority  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to-day  live  dull  and  monotonous 
lives.  They  move  and  have  their  being 
in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  greyness. 
They  walk  through  the  mean  streets 
and  find  themselves  on  a  wonderfully- 
appointed  football  ground.  Instantly  they 
are  caught  up  in  a  swirl  of  excitement  and 
taken  into  another  sphere.      There  is  the 


Let  us  proceed  a  little  further  after  having 
shown  that  the  primary  appeals  of  football 
are  irresistible.  There  comes  now  the  ques- 
tion of  partisanship — perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  game. 

Those  who  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in 
anything  can  be  safely  depended  upon  to 
support  that  thing.  In  these  words  can  be 
traced  the  real  reason  why  60,000  spectators 
can  be  found  at  some  of  the  big  grounds 
each  week.  It  is  the  fact  that  each  of  thes(i 
spectators  feels  that  he  is  watching  Ms  team 
that  causes  much  of  the  intense  football 
enthusiasm  of  to  day.    If  partisanship  wa.s 
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eliminated,  interest  in  football  would  slump 
by  at  least  75  per  cent.  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  continue  to  exist. 

And  here's  another  point  :  eliminate  the 
professional  player,  from  football,  and  the 
sport  as  we  know  it  to-day  would  die.  It  is 
the  knowledge  that  our  paid  players  of 
football  are  forced  to  be  fit,  are  compelled 
to  be  proficient,  that,  moreover,  their  living 
depends  on  their  skill,  that  draws  the  crowd. 

The  feeling  that  in  every  match  there  is 


something  at  stake  keeps  the  individual 
interest  in  "  big  "  football  ahve.  Modern 
professional  football  is  organised  sporting 
competition  raised  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch  of  efficiency.  A  match  must  start  to 
time  ;  there  is  never  any  possible  hitch  in 
any  way — these  facts  count  with  the  public, 
as  they  deserve  to  count. 

Personally,  I  do  not  bemoan  the  fact  that 
football  has  become  a  business  as  well  as 
a  sport.    One  assumption  is  clear  :    football 
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played  by  professionals  is  a  spectacle  that 
has  met  a  national  want  in  this  country, 
and,  because  it  has  infinitely  more  virtues 
than  vices,  it  is  worthy,  of  every  encourage- 
ment. Without  its  business  side,  football 
would  not  be  nearly  so  intriguing  as  it  is — 
the  salt  would  have  gone  from  it  ;  it  would 
have  lost  its  savour.  These  are  in- 
disputable facts. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  to  show^  why  professional  Asso- 
ciation football  has  cast  such  a  spell  upon 
the  nation  that  nearly  a  million  people  go 
weekly  to  football  matches,  and  this  in  a 
time  of  industrial  depression  ! 


English  journalism  have  newspaper  editors 
allowed  so  much  of  their  valuable  space 
to  be  given  over  to  chronicling  every 
possible  phase  of  the  people's  pastime.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  to  find  some  subjects 
which  used  to  occupy  large  spaces  in  the 
ordinary  issues  of  the  great  newspapers 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  give  the 
utmost  publicity  to  football.  It  is  generally 
recognised  in  Fleet  Street  that  the  sports 
page  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  a  newspaper. 

The  astute  editor  is  simply  meeting  the 
demands  of  his  public  in  this  respect.  He 
knows — or  his  S23orts  editor  will  tell  him — 
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This  fact  alone  would  prove  what  an 
important  part  football  is  playing  in  our 
national  life,  but  there  are  many  other 
evidences  of  this.  Take  your  morning  ncws- 
])aper.  There  is  generally  one  whole  page 
devoted  to  sport,  and  in  the  season  most  of 
the  columns  are  filled  with  football  news 
and  topics.  It  was  erroneously  believed 
that  the  late  War  would  kill  professional 
football.  On  the  contrary,  it  gave  it  a 
tremendous  boom,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
before  1914  there  were  whole  special  Satur- 
day night  editions  devoted  to  football,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  never  in  the  history  of 


that  there  is  an  insatiable  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  know  facts  about 
the  famous  professional  players. 

You  may  well  ask  why  does  not  this 
remark  apply  equally  to  the  Rugby  game  ? 
To  many  persons  Rugby  is  the  only  proper 
and  real  football,  but  we  are  here  consider- 
ing the  far  larger  following  which  the 
Association  game  has  secured.  To  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  street  Rugby  does 
not  appeal  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  ; 
you  have  only  to  compare  attendances  to 
prove  this.  England  v.  Scotland  (Rugby) 
may  draw^  30,000  spectators  ;    England  v. 
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Scotland  (Association)  has  drawn  over 
127,000.  For  the  recent  England  ?;.  Wales 
Rugby  match  at  the  Cardifl  Arms  Park  the 
crowd  reached  a  total  of  just  over  35,000. 

Rugby  football  is  essentially  a  'player's 
game  more  than  a  spectator's.  That  must 
be  remembered.  The  Soccer  enthusiast 
gets  weary  of  the  interminable  scrumming  ; 
he  says  there  is  not  enough  open  play  to 
please  him.  In  Association  he  can  see 
every  move  in  the  game ;  nothing  is 
obscured.     Moreover,  there  is  not  the  same 


paid  to  the  powerful  influence  for  c^ood  of 
the  Football  Association,  and  its  steady 
insistence  on  good  sportsmanship  on  the 
part  of  both  players  and  spectators.  Not 
only  is  the  modern  professional  player 
a  thoroughly  decent  citizen,  but  the 
''  character  "  of  the  average  spectator  has 
also  immeasurably  im.proved.  The  modern 
football  follower  of  to-day  may  be  the  most 
ardent  partisan,  but  he  is  also  a  sportsman. 
He  can  admire — and  applaud — clever  play 
on  the  part  of  the  visiting,  as  well  as  of  the 
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competition  in  the  Rugby  world  ;  by  that 
I  mean  that  there  are  not  the  same  number 
of  League  Championships,  promotion  and 
relegation  to  the  different  divisions  of  the 
League,  and,  above  all,  there  is  no  English 
Cup  to  be  played  for  in  the  Rugby  game. 
True,  there  is  the  County  Championship, 
but,  summing  up  the  situation,  there  is  not 
"  enough  in  it  "  for  those  who  have  given 
their  entire  enthusiasm  to  Soccer. 

I  submit  that  professional  football  de- 
serves well  of  the  country  which  has  made 
it  part  of  its  national  life,  and  in  this 
connection    a   generous    tribute   must    be 


home,  team.  Years  ago,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  morale  (for  want  of  a  better  word) 
of  the  spectator  was  low.  He  wanted  his 
own  team  to  win,  and  did  not  care  how  the 
players  managed  it  so  long  as  they  did  win. 
There  was  a  classic  example  of  this  sixteen 
years  ago  on  the  ground  of  a  club  which 
is  now  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  country 
The  ball  had  been  kicked  over  the  grand 
stand,  and  there  was  a  wait. 

Then  a  stentorian  Lancashire  voice 
shouted  :  "  Never  mind  ball — get  on  wi' 
game  !  " 

Such     a     state     of     afiairs    would    be 
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impossible  now.  The  modern  football  crowd 
is  not  composed  of  one  class  ;  every 
section  of  the  community  is  present.  One 
of  the  keenest  football  followers  that  I 
know  is  a  bishop.  Many  leading  business 
men  not  only  follow  the  game,  but  act  as 
directors  of  clubs.  The  increasing  presence 
of  women,  also,  has  improved  the  character 
of  crowds  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  are 
now  entirely  above  reproach. 

Speaking  about  the  feminine  element  at 
matches  reminds  us  that  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  facts  about  football  to-day  is 


ments  that  have  already  been  made  on  the 
subject.  The  first  is  that  football  is  not  a 
game  for  girls  and  women,  and  the  second 
is  that  one  girls'  team  I  saw  play  at  the 
end  of  last  season  showed  individual  and 
collective  skill  which  was  astonishing.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  this  team  was  an  ex- 
ceptional one.  Without  being  ungallant,  I 
must  confess  that  the  average  girl  trying 
to  play  this  essentially  male  game  renders 
herself  a  subject  for  laughter  rather  than 
applause.  In  the  past  the  novelty  of  a  foot- 
ball match   played  by  teams  of   girls  may 
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the  wonderful  enthusiasm  for  the  game 
shown  by  the  fair  sex.  And  they  possess 
something  more  than  mere  enthusiasm ; 
they  know  the  game,  and  are  qualified  to 
criticise  and  approve  the  finer  points  of  play. 
One  charming  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
knows  the  difficult  off-side  rule  far  better 
than  many  referees,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  latters'  exhibitions  in  the  field. 

The  vexed  questions  whether  girls  and 
.  young  women  should  themselves  play  the 
game  does  not  quite  enter  into  my  province, 
so  far  as  the  present  article  is  concerned,  at 
any  rate.  Two  facts  to  my  mind  emerge 
clearly,  however,  out  of  the  wealth  of  state- 


have  drawn  crowds  ;  but  the  interest  is 
merely  ephemeral,  and  will,  I  am  convinced, 
soon  die  a  natural  death.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  devoted  follower  of  the  game, 
football  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  trifled 
with. 

Some  readers  of  this  article  will  say,  I  have 
no  doubt :  "  But  isn't  it  a  bad  thing  for 
the  nation  that  so  many  who  ought  to  be 
playing  the  game  now  content  themselves 
with  watching  it  ?  Aren't  we  getting  to 
the  level  of  those  countries  which  became 
decadent  through  watching  too  many 
gladiatorial  games  ?  " 

This  is  essentially  a  big  question,  but  the 
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.composite  answer  to 
such  charges  is  "  No !  " 
In  the  first  place,  every 
boy  and  young  man 
who  wants*  to  play 
football  himself  (and 
who  has  the  facilities 
for  doing  so — a  very 
important  point)  will 
not  be  content  to  be 
idle  on  the  only  after- 
noon he  has  free.  It  is 
probably  true  that 
when  he  can  find  the 
time  he  will  watch  a 
big  match  in  order  to 
get  some  valuable 
playing  tips  from  the 
men  whose  names  are 
household  words.  But 
you  are  never  going  to 
convince  me  that  the 
real,  healthy  football- 
loving  boy  will  watch 
when  he  can  play. 
The  crying  need  of  to- 
day is  more  and  more  playing-fields.  It 
is  useless  to  condemn  a  boy  who  cannot 
get  a  game  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  from 
doing  the  next  best  thing — watching  one. 
As  for  any  other  sechon  of  the  coiumunity, 
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the  point  does  not  apply.  Football  en- 
courages a  love  for  sport  and  the  clean, 
fresh  air. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  from  another 
point  of  view  for  a  moment.  Youth  is 
imitative.  The 
love  of  football 
has  been  incul- 
cated in  thou- 
sands — hundreds 
of  thousands  of 
boys,  no  doubt — 
by  watching  pro- 
fessionals. Those 
who  have  wit- 
nessed  the 
splendid  skill  of 
these  men  have 
gone  off  and 
bought  a  football 
themselves  and 
played  on  any 
old  waste  bit  of 
ground.  Certainly 
the  majority  of 
the  leading  pro- 
fessional players 
of  to-day  have 
been  lured  into 
the  game  by 
watching  some  of 
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doubt  that  a  boom  in  professional  football 
has  meant  a  corresponding  boom  in  the 
sale  of  athletic  goods.  The  disposal  of 
these  articles,  boots,  footballs,  knickers, 
jerseys,  etc.,  has  become  an  industry 
in  which  many  of  the  leading  players 
themselves  are  interested  in  one  way  or 
another. 

No,  there  is  no  fear  of  our  becoming  a 
decadent  nation  through  thronging  in 
thousands  to  football  matches.  The  foot- 
ball professional  is  not  a  decadent  himself ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  quite  a  fine  type. 
Physically  he  has  to  be  as  near  perfection 
as  is  possible,  and  morally  he  knows  that 
the  player  who  always  "  plays  the  game," 
in  the  wider  as  well  as  the  literal  sense,  will 
do  himself,  and  the  sport  out  of  which  he 


earns  his  living,  the  maximum  amount  of 
good  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do.  It  is 
significant  that  the  professionals  have 
their  own  trade  union  now,  and  the  motto 
of  the  union  officials  is  to  improve  the  game 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  improve  their 
members. 

Football  has  changed  with  the  times,  it 
has  improved  in  the  changing  process,  and 
now  only  the  biassed  can  conscientiously 
condemn  its  vast  and  ever  -  increasing 
popularity. 

With  all  proper  modesty  I  think  I  have 
submitted  a  good  "  case  "  to  the  Court  of 
Public  Opinion  on  behalf  of  football.  It  is 
a  good  thing,  and  not  a  bad  thing,  for  this 
country  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  our 
national  life. 


THE   FAIRY   FERRY. 


I   SAW  a  fairy  ferry-boat  come  swinging  up  the  blue, 
A  fairy  pilot  at  her  helm  and  fairies  for  her  crew, 
And  then  1  saw  the  passenger— and  it  was  you  I 

That  fairy  boat  swung  up  the  sky,  from  star  to  star  it  came; 
And,  like  a  wavy  fan,  its  wake  spread  outward  like  thin  flame  : 
And  fairy  voices  then  I  heard—  singing  your  name  I 


A  little  cloud  beside  the  moon,  all  bathed  in  silver  light. 
Came  sailing  out  across  the  sky ;    I  watched  its  lambent  flight 
Until  it  paled  beside  the  boat  that  shone  so  golden  bright. 

And  from  the  boat  a  ladder  ifell— it  nearly  reached  the  sea. 
Between  your  brightness  and  my  dark  a  link  it  seemed  to  me, 
But  I  could  not  come  up  to  you,  so  you  came  down  to  me  I 
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A  HOPELESS  case,"  said  the  theorist 
in  the  deck-chair. 
His    friend    glanced    after    young 
Yarde. 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

''I'm  sure  of  it,"  replied  the  theorist 
comfortably.  "  Nothing  will  ever  happen 
to  link  him  up  to  his  environment." 

The  friend  smiled.  "  I  don't  know  about 
that,"  he  said,  "  but  the  boy  hasn't  much 
chance.  Is  it  true  that  old  Yarde  makes 
him  take  too  much  to  drink  on  principle — 
says  that  the  boy's  only  brainy  when  he's 
drunk  ?  " 

"  One  hears  things."  The  theorist 
shrugged.  "He's  an  inheritance  of  evil  and 
folly  on  both  sides.  He  is  heir  to  a  supreme 
'"selfishness — which  brings  me  back  to  my 
favourite  idea.'' 


"  Let's  have  it,  Fred,"  said  the  good- 
natured  friend. 

"  Well,  youth's  always  incurably  lonely, 
to  start  with.  Can't  help  but  be,  because 
it's  disconnected  with  the  life  around  it. 
And  it  takes  time,  and  generally  a  shock  of 
some  sort — some  acute  disturbance  of  the 
usual — to  produce  the  full  contact  of  the 
individual  with  his  environment.  They  call 
it  waking  up.  '  Young  So-and-So's  waked 
up  at  last,'  they  say.  It  isn't  that.  It  is 
that  something  has  brought  So-and-So  into 
contact  with  his  surroundings,  and  for  the 
first  time  he's  linked  up  and  working  in 
unison  with  life's  machinery.  When  did 
you  fimt  wake  up  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  hadn't  thought  much  about 
anything  until  my  Dad  died  and  I  had  the 
girls  to  think  for." 
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''  Exactly.  Under  the  shock  of  your 
father's  death,  you  lost  the  curious  separate- 
ness  of  youth.  Can  you  remember  the 
moment  of  realisation,  of  connection  ?  " 

"  Queer,  but  I  do.  He'd  always  taken  in 
the  morning  paper  when  he  unlocked  the 
front  door.  The  morning  after  the  funeral 
I  unlocked  the  front  door  and  took  in  the 
paper  for  the  first  time.  Everything,  in- 
cluding myself,  was  just  as  usual,  except 
for  the  trouble  we  were  in.  There  was  the 
newspaper  lying  on  the  rubber  mat  on  the 
front  porch.  I  stooped  to  lift  it.  I  can't 
describe  to  you  what  happened  at  that 
moment,  but  when  I  did  that  little  thing 
he'd  always  done,  it  was  as  if  I'd  consciously 
lifted  and  assumed  all  the  hopes  and  respon- 
sibilities he'd  dropped." 

"  Exactly."  The  theorist's  voice  was 
gentle.  For  the  other  man  had  nobly 
fulfilled  those  hopes,  borne  those  responsi- 
bilities. "  It  was  a  bit  of  .music  did  it  for 
me — linked  me  up.  Never  mind  that. 
Often  it's  a  trivial  means.  But  what 
possible  link  can  there  be  in  that  case  ?  " 

They  were  silent,  watching  the  boy  who 
came  lounging  back  along  the  steamer's 
rail.  He  was  a  boy  anyone  would  have 
watched.  On  the  top  of  a  long,  rangy  body 
was  set  a  replica  of  the  face  that  had  made 
his  mother  widely  known  before  she  had 
married  Gibson  Yarde.  He  looked  splendid 
enough  in  his  white  linens  against  the  blue 
sea  through  which  the  Alcazar  was  steaming. 
And  the  friend  suggested  the  obvious. 
"  Might  not  a  woman  do  it  ?  " 

'*'  No,"  said  the  theorist,  with  a  kind  of 
grim  rage.  "  He's  been  trained  all  his  life 
to  think  of  nothing  but  himself.  And 
there's  no  separation,  no  solitude  so  hopeless 
as  that.  I've  a  belief,  you  know,  that 
criminals  are  just  those  men  who  stay 
separate,  who  never  get  linked  up." 

'^  He's  yoimg,  Freddy." 

''  Yes  " — the  theorist  glanced  at  his 
watch — ''  he's  young.  And  it's  ten  forty- 
nine  a.m.,  and  he's  a  little  bit  the  worse  for 
drink  already." 

Both  men  sat  silent  as  the  son  of  Gibson 
and  Laure  Yarde  went  by,  swinging  to  the 
swing  of  the  ship. 

He  was  a  little  bit  the  worse  then.  He 
was  much  the  worse  at  ten  forty-nine  p.m., 
when  he  stood  by  the  rail  watching  the 
stars  and  wondering,  wondering.  He  was 
cleverer  when  he  was  drunk  ;  his  father  was 
quite  correct — he  was  clever  enough  then 
to  feel  a  half -savage  wonder  at  life.  What 
was  the  matter  with  it  ?     What  was  the 


matter  with  him  ?  Why,  with  his  money 
and  his  looks,  was  he  always  lonely  ?  Some- 
times, in  these  moods,  he  pictured  life  as  a 
series  of  doors  that  he  could  see  through,  but 
never  open  ;  sometimes  as  a  set  of  naked 
switches,  and  himself  as  a  non-conductor 
incapable  of  completing  the  circuit. 

He  must  have  been  pretty  bad,  because 
afterwards  his  recollections  of  that  night 
came  in  silence  ;  he  could  never  remember 
any  noise,  though  there  must  have  been 
plenty.  As  he  recalled  it,  he  was  looking 
at  the  stars  one  minute,  and  the  next  they 
were  reeling  dizzily  upwards  all  in  a  mass, 
and  he,  with  a  great  pressure  on  his  chest, 
w^as  looking  down  at  more  stars.  Then  he 
realised  that  the  ship  was  heaved  up  and 
lying  on  a  great  slant,  that  the  pressure  on 
his  chest  was  the  weight  of  his  own  body 
across  the  rail,  and  thit  he  was  looking 
down  at  the  stars  reflected  in  the  sea.  He 
thought,  '"  She's  going  over,  and  I'm  going 
down."  And  she  went  over,  as  you  may 
read  in  the  press  of  that  time,  and  he  went 
down. 

He  went  down  a  long  way.  When  he 
came  to,  he  was  lying  on  something  that 
floated — a  hatch-cover  or  the  like.  The  sea 
was  perfectly  dark,  perfectly  quiet.  He  was 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  limitless  night. 
He  was  a  microscopic  atom  broken  off  from 
life  and  lost.  It  was  like  the  realisation  of  a 
haunting  dream.  He  shrieked  aloud,  like 
a  child,  and  immediately  from  the  darkness 
a  voice  answered  him. 

It  was  a  voice  so  enormously  deep  and 
rich  that  for  a  moment  the  fancy  pierced 
his  unimaginative  mind  that  the  sea  itself 
had  replied  to  him.  He  looked  down. 
The  thing  on  which  he  lay  was  painted  white, 
and  caught  a  glimmer  of  the  stars.  On 
its  edge  he  saw  a  great  black  hand. 

He  was  not  alone.  There  was  a  man  in  the 
sea  behind  him,  swimming  and  pushing  the 
cover  along  with  one  hand  on  it. 

Yarde  couldn't  see  anything  of  him  but 
that  one  hand.  He  melted  into  the  night. 
The  broken  reflections  of  stars  twinkled 
along  his  sides  as  he  swam,  and  that  alone 
gave  him  substance — that  and  the  hand. 
The  tremendous  mournful  music  of  his 
voice  belonged  to  the  sea  and  the  sky,  and 
was  not  human.  Yarde  couldn't  under- 
stand what  he  said. 

But  he  was  not  lost.  He  understood 
that.  He  lay  on  the  heave  of  the  quiet, 
warm,  black  sea,  linked  to  existence  by 
the  black  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  white 
wood.     He  crawled  near  it  and  went  to  sleep. 
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When  he  roused,  it  was  dawn.  The  cover 
had  been  pushed  up  and  grounded  on  sand. 
This  sand,  and  the  sighing  quiet  ocean  and 
the  sky,  w^ere  all  palpitating  with  rose- 
colour.  Little  flickering  rosy  flames  seemed 
to  race  with  the  reflections  of  ripples  on  the 
tide-beach.  Only  the  man  lying  beside 
the  cover,  one  arm  across  his  eyes,  one  hand 
yet  grasping  the  edge  of  the  wood,  was  a 
dark  shadow  in  all  that  radiance. 

Young  Yarde  gathered  his  sodden  weak 
limbs  together  and  looked  down  at  his 
rescuer.  He  saw  a  very  big  black  sailor, 
wearing  ragged  dungaree  breeches  held  up 
by  a  broad  leather  belt.  He  was  magni- 
ficently built.  He  must  have  swum  many 
hours.  His  flesh  was  all  greyed  and 
crinkled  with  the  sea,  and  tiny  crystals 
of  salt  glittered  in  his  woolly  hair  and  in  the 
thatch  of  his  great  chest. 

Shivering,  Yarde  leaned  nearer.  The 
man  stirred.  His  arm  dropped  from  his 
face.     Yarde  shrank  back. 

It  was  an  inexpressibly  sombre  and 
savage  face,  low  in  the  brow,  with  a  great 
out-thrust  jaw  and  a  broad  nose;  across 
one  hollowed  cheek  ran  a  pinkish  scar.  It 
was  a  face  from  the  older  world.  Yarde 
was  ten  thousand  years  younger  than  it.  It 
filled  him  wath  the  panic  of  a  dream.  His 
nerves  were  rotten  by  inheritance.  He 
leaped  from  the  cover  and  ran  yelling  up  the 
sand. 

He  knew  that  the  black  sailor  had  come 
to  his  feet  in  a  lithe  bound,  and  was  running 
after  him.  He  heard  a  great  booming 
cry.  Warm,  drenched,  and  sick  with  in- 
credible terror,  the  boy  ran  on.  He  did 
not  know  where  he  was  going.  He  just 
ran — clear  across  the  sand-bar  and  into  the 
sea  again.  There  he  dropped.  The  bright 
sky  and  the  foam  met  over  his  face,  a  vast 
silver  dazzle.  The  last  thing  he  was  aware 
of  was  a  huge  black  hand  swooping  from  the 
dazzle  and  plucking  him  forth  as  if  he  were 
a  fish. 

Young  Yarde  was  pretty  bad  that  day. 
He  didn't  know  much  until  it  was  night 
again.  Then  he  woke  beside  a  small  fire. 
The  sand  about  it  w^as  w^arm.  He  felt 
naturally  sleepy.  Someone  was  patting 
hini  on  the  back,  steadily,  to  a  monotonous 
murmured  rhythm,  as  a  mother  pats  a  child 
to  sleep.  The  great  black  sailor  was  squat- 
ting beside  him  ;  the  black  hand  rose  and 
fell  softly,  ceaselessly — pat-pat,  pat-pat. 
Yarde  slept. 

He  woke  in  full  sunlight,  very  Jiungry. 
He  stood  up.     His  clothes  were  dry  on  him, 


the  sea  sparkled  like  a  faceted  gem.  No 
one  was  in  sight,  but  the  driftwood  coals 
glowed.  From  the  fire  side  a  man's  foot- 
prints led  down  to  the  sea — savage  foot- 
prints, long,  with  perfect  toes,  pointing 
inwards.     Yarde  followed  the  track. 

The  sailor  was  lying  stretched  on  white 
rocks  above  a  blue  pool.  His  sinewy  arm 
swung  down  like  a  shadow,  his  hand 
hovered  above  the  water.  In  a  moment, 
while  Yarde  watched,  the  hand  dashed  into 
the  pool.  There  was  a  scatter  of  white 
drops.  Then  the  man  pulled  out  a  jerking 
silver  fish.  He  got  up  and  strode  to  Yarde 
across  the  rocks,  his  long  black  shadow  no 
blacker  than  he.  His  face  took  the  light, 
heavy,  scarred,  terrible  with  the  unmeaning 
fierceness  of  an  ancient  sculpture. 

Yarde  mastered  his  dread  of  that  face. 
He  ^  went  to  meet  the  man.  He  said  : 
"  Where  are  we  ?  " 

The  man  answered,  but  Yarde  could  not 
understand.  It  was  some  kind  of  melodious, 
mutilated  French.  He  stood  with  the 
wriggling  fish  in  one  hand,  and  pointed  sea- 
ward with  the  other,  which  he  swept  three 
or  four  times  in  a  half -circle.  Yarde 
thought  he  meant  something  about  a 
ship— that  they  might  be  fetched  off  in 
three  or  four  days.  He  looked  about, 
shivering  with  fear  and  loneliness.  They 
appeared  to  be  on  a  small  sandy  island 
fringed  with  white  limestone  rocks.  Hard- 
leaved  bushes  grew  in  the  sand.  In  one 
place  there  was  green  grass.  Here  a  small 
spring  trickled,  and  here  Yarde  ran  and 
drank  as  though  he  would  never  stop. 

The  sailor  followed  him  closely.  His 
towering  shadow  fell  across  Yarde.  The 
boy  looked  up  and  asked  hoarsely  :  ''  Who 
are  you  ?  " 

The  man  did  not  appear  to  understand. 
His  face  did  not  change.  His  eyes  had  just 
the  fierce,  heavy  stare  of  a  bull's.  In  his 
hand  the  fish  yet  jerked.  He  laid  it  on  the 
rock  and  crushed  the  life  out  of  it  with  one 
stroke  of  his  heel.  Yarde  shivered  again. 
Yet  when  the  man  strode  back  to  the  fire  he 
followed,  and  ate  ravenously  of  the  fish 
cooked  on  the  wood  coals. 

The  day  passed.  Young  Yarde  was  weak 
and  dozed  a  great  deal.  The  black  sailor 
sat  with  his  knees  drawn  up  and  his  chin 
resting  on  them,  staring  immovably  out 
to  sea.  But  Yarde  knew  the  man  was 
aware  of  all  he  did,  of  every  movement 
he  made. 

It  was  terrible  to  be  alone  on  that  island 
with  another  human  being  with  whom  no 
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communication  was  possible.  Neither  could 
understand  the  other.  Yarde  felt  silence 
shutting  in  on  him.  He  woke  from  his 
dozes  screaming,  trying  to  push  it  away, 
to  break  it  with  his  hands. 

When  night  came,  he  slipped  off  in  the 
darkness  and  hid  behind  the  rocks.  He  did 
not  want  to  sleep  by  the  fire  near  the  sailor. 
It  grew  cold  when  the  sun  dipped.  The 
rocks  rained  dew.  The  tide  had  a  hollow, 
melancholy  sound. 

With  the  first  stars  it  was  as  if  the  island 
had  sent  out  a  voice  into  the  forsaken  se^s 


''The  man  Ptirrcd.     Tlis  nrm  dropped 

— a  voice  musical,  deep,  heavy  with  years 
of  solitude.     "  Ah-ho-o-o-o,  ah-ho-o-o-o  1  " 

The  black  sailor  came  striding  over  the 
rocks,  looking  for  Yarde.  He  climbed  the 
rocks  beneath  which  the  boy  lay.  His  high 
and  terrible  head  hid  the  stars.  He  it  was 
who  had  called. 

Yarde  cried  out  and  ran.' 

He  ran  whimpering  into  the  dark.  He 
knew  the  other  ran  behind  him,  enormous, 
relentless.  He  felt  a  hand  close  irresistibly 
on  his  shoulder.  It  felt  like  a  hand  of  iron, 
black,  heavy.    He  cried  out  again  and  his 
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I'l-oin  liis  face.     Yanle  shrank  back." 


strength  went.  The  sailor  picked  him  up 
and  carried  him  back  to  the  fire. 

It  was  like  being  carried  by  an  animal,  a 
machine,  a  great  automaton  impervious  to 
any  appeal.  Yarde  shrieked  to  be  put  down, 
to  be  let  go.  The  sailor  did  not  seem  to  hear. 
He  strode  on.  Yarde  struck  him.  It  was 
like  striking  metal  warmed  with  life.  The 
black  face  against  the  stars  never  changed 
its  appalling  and  savage  serenity.  When  he 
^aid  Yarde  down  in  the  sand  beside  the  small 
^ire,  the  boy  broke  into  hysteric  weeping. 

He  wept'  himself   faint.      Then    he    was 


conscious  of  a  slow  and  steady  motion,  soft, 
relentless.  The  black  sailor  was  holding 
him  down  in  the  sand  with  one  hand  and 
patting  him  with  the  other. 

Pat-pat,  pat-pat,  pat-pat.  ...  It  was 
like  the  pulse  of  time,  the  tick  of  a  clock, 
the  beat  of  a  great  heart.  It  was  like  the 
heart  of  all  humanity,  for  which  Yarde 
hungered,  which  he  had  never  reached, 
beating  there  between  the  night  and  the  sea. 
Beat,  beat,  beat. 

It  swept  Yarde  into  sleep  as  though  it 
had  been  a  drug. 
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Next  day  he  was  much  stronger.  But 
that  enabled  him  to  feel  fear  all  the  more 
acutely. 

The  loneliness,  the  separateness  of  youth 
was  intensified  in  the  son  of  Gibson  and 
Laure.  He  had  no  steadfastness,  no  con- 
fidence, no  resource  of  endurance.  He 
began  to  question,  to  wonder,  facing  the 
locked  puzzle  of  existence.  ''  Why  did 
the  man  save  me  ?  Why  is  he  taking  care 
of  me  this  way  ?  " 

He  could  not  get  away  from  the  sailor. 
The  man  was  always  there,  always  watchful. 
If  Yarde  slipped  out  of  his  sight,  he  follow^ed 
with  his  tremendous  mournful  call. 

Yarde  concluded  :  "He  must  know  who 
I  am.     He  must  be  doing  it  for  a  reward." 

That  thought  held  comfort.  He  im- 
agined himself  filling  with  gold  the  black 
hand  that  saved  him  ;  he  saw  it  that  way — 
just  the  hand,  dripping  gold  dollars  supplied 
by  Gibson. 

Then,  as  it  drew  towards  night,  he  lost 
that  thought.  He  remembered  tales  of 
shipwreck  and  hunger.  He  imagined  that 
black  hand  slowly  scraping  the  sand, 
scraping  it  into  a  grave.  He  imagined 
worse  things.  Shut  into  his  prison  of  loneli- 
ness, he  pictured  the  extremest  horrors  of 
the  sea. 

Why  had  the  sailor  saved  him  ?  Did 
he  know  who  he  was  ?  Why  did  he  watch 
so  closely  ?  Why  did  he  keep  so  near  ? 
Why? 

Yarde  had  collected  a  heap  of  driftwood 
for  himself,  and  dried  it  in  the  sun.  Only 
with  the  dark  did  he  remember  he  had 
no  matches.  The  sailor  had  some  in  a 
watertight  box  in  his  belt.  Yarde  was 
afraid  to  ask  for  one,  though  he  had  worked 
all  day  with  the  determination  to  have 
a  fire  of  his  own  that  night,  and,  anyway, 
the  man  would  not  have  understood. 

When  it  was  quite  dark,  he  slipped  away. 
He  walked  rapidly  over  the  sand,  through 
the  bushes,  across  the  rocks.  He  walked 
and  walked.  Soon  he  heard  the  sailor 
following  him  in  the  dark.  He  walked  on. 
The  sailor  came  up  with  him,  spoke  to  him 
in  his  deep  voice,  mournfully.  Yarde 
walked  on.  The  sailor  stepped  in  front  of 
him  and  laid  on  his  breast  a  black  hand. 
At  that  touch  the  boy's  body  bowedtogether. 
He  stopped,  quivering,  and  the  sailor  led 
him  back  to  the  fire. 

The  fire  made  a  little  round  glow  in  the 
night.  Still  holding  Yarde  with  one  hand, 
the  sailor  stooped  and  with  the  other 
scooped   a   hollow  in   the   sand  just  long 


enough  for  the  boy  to  lie  down  in.  He 
gently  pushed  Yarde  into  it.  Yarde  lay 
there,  shaking  in  a  cold  sweat. 

He  stared  up  at  the  marching  stars.  If 
he  turned  his  head  one  way,  he  saw  nothing 
but  blackness.  If  he  turned  his  head  the 
other  way,  there  was  the  sailor  squatting 
in  the  firelight,  watching  him  with  a  savage, 
impenetrable  regard.  Again  and  again 
Yarde  looked  fearfully  at  the  unreadable 
face.  Why  was  the  man  guarding  him  so 
closely?     Why?     Why? 

Once  he  started  from  a  doze,  weak  with 
sickening  terror.  He  was  quite  in  the  dark. 
The  fire  had  died  down.  And  over  his  face, 
between  it  and  the  warm,  sleepy  stars, 
hovered  the  shape  of  a  hand.  It  descended, 
touched  his  face,  his  throat.  With  a  sob, 
young  Yarde  fainted. 

The  next  day  was  a  bar  of  fierce  sunlight, 
blackened  with  his  increasing  terror  of  the 
night  to  come.  That  terror  was  so  intense 
he  felt  nothing  of  the  fear  natural  to  his 
circumstances.  He  did  not  fear  thirst, 
hunger,  or  death. 

He  feared  the  sailor,  he  feared  the  night. 
At  last  this  came. 

He  knew  it  was  no  use  hiding.  He  went 
shaking  and  lay  down  by  the  little  fire  the 
sailor  had  made.  He  remained  there  alone. 
Presently  he  fell  asleep. 

He  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night — the 
vast  night,  striding,  as  it  were,  with  a  huge, 
visible  motion  over  the  sea  and  the  island. 
It  seemed  to  advance  with  a  cry.  Yarde 
sat  up.  He  knew  it  was  the  sailor  who  was 
crying. 

He  crept  among  the  rocks.  Soon  he  saw 
the  sailor,  a  great  black  figure  upon  the 
highest  rock  of  all.  He  seemed  to  shut  out 
countless  stars.  At  intervals  he  threw 
back  his  head  ;  he  sent  the  mighty  music  of 
his  voice  rolling  into  the  dark. 

''  Ah-ho-o-o-o  !     Ah-ho-o-o-o  1  " 

He  was  like  some  dark  priest  of  the  night, 
calling  upon  his  gods  to  come.  Yarde 
shuddered  and  fled  back  to  the  fire.  All 
night  that  great  voice  rolled  over  him, 
wordless,  beautiful,  appalling. 

"  Ah-ho-o-o-o  !     Ah-ho-o-o-o  !  " 

Why  was  the  man  up  there,  awake  in  the 
night,  and  calling  ? 

Yarde  found  no  answer.  And  he  could 
not  ask.  If  he  could  have  reached  the  sailor, 
it  would  not  have  been  so  bad  ;  but  they 
were  shut  off  from  each  other  in  loneliness. 

The  next  day  Yarde  tried  desperately  to 
communicate  with  the  sailor.  He  talked, 
chattered,  sang,  whistled,  gesticulated,  drew 
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things  on  the  sand.  It  was  like  dancing  in 
.  propitiation  before  some  jungle  god  cut 
in  black  stone,  so  impassive  was  the  wild 
face,  so  sombre  the  bull-like  stare.  He 
desisted  at  last.  He  repeated  to  himself  : 
"  It's  all  right.  It'll  be  all  right.  He  knows 
who  I  am." 

After  catching  a  couple  of  small  fish, 
the  sailor  busied  himself  that  day  carrying 
all  the  dry  wood  up  to  the  topmost  rock. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  to  make 
Yarde  uneasy,  yet,  as  the  darkness  in- 
evitably advanced,  he  grew  desperately 
uneasy.  If  only  he  could  have  asked  the 
man  what  he  w^anted  the  wood  for,  and 
received  the  obvious  answer  :  "To  make 
a  signal  fire."  He  couldn't  ask,  and  he 
couldn't  get  that  answer.  The  sailor  built 
the  wood  in  the  form  of  a  pyre.  And  Yarde 
couldn't  reach  his  mind  to  find  out  any- 
thing. It  was  buried  behind  the  mystery 
of  ten  thousand  years. 

That  night  the  sailor  lighted  the  fire. 
Yarde  lay  in  the  sand  beneath,  sick  with 
blind  terror.  As  the  sailor  stalked  round 
the  fire  to  feed  it,  his  huge  shadow  passed 
over  the  sand,  over  Yarde,  out  to  sea.  The 
palms  of  his  black  hands,  as  he  carried  wood, 
were  crimson  as  if  he  had  dipped  them  in 
blood. 

Yarde  knew  that  he  could  stand  no  more 
of  it,  He  would  die  of  fright  if  he  stopped 
on  the  island.  He  would  die  if  he  tried  to 
get  off  it.  But  better  that  than  w^aiting 
with  the  sailor.  The  menace  of  that  dark 
and  dumb  personality  was  unendurable. 

Fear  made  Yarde,  the  stupid,  beautiful 
youth,  cunning  as  a  w^easel.  It  was  just 
as  if  he  was  drunk  with  fear,  and  therefore 
abnormally  intelligent. 

The  sailor  had  not  slept  for  two  nights. 
If  he  would  sleep  by  day,  Yarde  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  launch  the  hatch-cover, 
which  still  lay  above  the  tide  mark,  and 
float  off  on  it.  He  would  rather  surrender 
himself  to  the  sea,  that  lay  in  a  vast  blue 
ring  under  the  sun,  than  to  the  nameless  air 
of  mystery,  of  preparation,  which  made  the 
island  a  prison  by  day  and  a  horror  by  night. 

All  next  day  he  waited,  watching  the 
sailor,  and  drinking  deep  of  the  spring. 
He  did  not  know  if  he  would  ever  drink 
again,  and  he  had  suddenly  discovered  the 
excellence  of  cold  water  on  the  hot  lips. 
He  had  nothing  in  which  he  could  carry 
water.  Nor  had  he  any  food,  for  he  could 
not  catch  fish  in  his  hand  as  the  sailor  did. 
But  his  fear  was  so  intense  that  this  did 
not  hinder  him. 


He  waited  through  interminable  bright 
hours.  At  last  the  sailor  stopped  his  un- 
meaning stare  at  the  sea.  He  lay  down  in 
the  sun  ;  a  radiation,  like  that  from  hot 
metal,  quivered  above  his  motionless  body. 
He  was  still  as  an  iron  idol  fresh  from  the 
casting,  terrible  and  unhuman.  In  a  little 
while  he  slept. 

Yarde  started  to  crawl  down  to  the  hatch- 
cover.  He  trailed  through  the  sand  in  his 
torn  white  linen  like  a  silent  lizard.  Using 
rollers  of  driftwood,  he  managed  to  launch 
the  hatch-cover.  He  pushed  it  out  to  deep 
water,  his  pulses  throbbing  wildly.  He 
climbed  on  it  and  poled  out  with  a  bit  of 
wood.  Then  he  lay  down  as  he  had  lain 
before,  and  w^aited. 

.  The  tide  was  going  out.  A  strong  eddy 
sucked  towards  reefs  beyond  the  island. 
The  cover  entered  the  eddy,  sw^ung,  circled, 
and  drifted  out.  The  island  receded. 
Yarde  lay  at  length,  looking  back  towards 
the  island.  His  face  w^as  drawn  into,  gro- 
tesque lines  of  fear,  of  suspense.  Beneath 
him,  in  the  w-arm  blue  sea,  a  school  of  little 
fish  gathered  in  the  shadow  of  the  cover, 
their  discs  of  eyes  glinting  like  silver. 

The  beach  of  the  island  was  almost  hidden 
in  the  heat-haze  when  a  long  shudder  ran 
over  Yarde  as  he  lay. 

For  out  of  the  glitter  a  cry  came  to  him, 
tremendous,  deep,  menacing.  It  seemed 
the  voice  of  all  the  hidden  terror  of  the  sea. 

Yarde  leapt  to  his  feet.  He  screamed 
crazily.  He  shouted  :  "  I  won't  go  back  ! 
I  w^on't  !  " 

He  saw  a  shadow  in  the  bright  water. 
The  sailor  was  swimming  after  the  cover, 
cleaving  the  sea  with  great  strokes.  His 
pursuit  seemed  monstrous  to  Yarde,  out  of 
nature,  as  though  iron  swam  after  him. 
He  jumped  and  screamed  :  "  You  shan't 
catch  me  !    I  won't  go  back  !  " 

Heaving  half  clear  of  the  water,  the  sailor 
called  again.  His  arms  flashed  regularly 
as  parts  of  a  machine.  Hand  over  hand, 
he  was  overhauling  the  cover.  Yarde 
sank  down  and  hid  his  face. 

Presently  he  felt  a  soft  jar.  The  cover 
tilted.  He  looked.  A  black  hand  was 
grasping  the  edge  of  the  blistered  wood. 

Yarde  stood  up.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
all  he  feared  centred  in  that  hand.  He 
caught  the  bit  of  wood  he  had  poled  out 
with,  and  struck  it.  He  struck  and  struck, 
trying  to  beat  off  that  hand.  It  yielded  no 
more  than  iron.  In  a  minute  Yarde  stopped. 
He  crouched,  gasping,  staring  into  the 
black  mask  of  a  face  behind  the  hand. 
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He  saw  something  so  incredible  that  he 
had  no  more  power  to  move. 

Slow,  immense  wrinkles  strained  the  face. 
The  fierce  eyes  gazed  at  Yarde,  and  from 
them  tears  ran.  Not  sea  water,  but  tears. 
That  was  the  incredible  thing.  The  black 
sailor  was  crying. 

Yarde  began  to  tremble.  His  mouth 
oj^ened.  Then  the  sailor  spoke.  A  deep 
appeal  was  in  his  voice,  a  burden  of  trouble 
heavy  as  the  old  sea's.  He  lifted  his  arm 
and  pointed. 

In  the  dazzle  Yarde  saw  a  black  speck 
and  a  flash.  A  boat  was  putting  in  to  the 
island.  Presently,  behind  it  in  the  haze, 
he  made  out  the  shadow  of  a  ship. 

He  sat  still,  staring  at  these  things.  The 
sailor  began  to  swim  with  the  cover,  push- 
ing it  steadily  towards  them. 

A  great  confusion  held  Yarde  ;  he  had  lost 
the  measure  of  distance  and  of  time.  He  did 
not  know  how  long  it  was  before  the  boat 
came  up  to  them,  and  he  was  lifted  on 
board.  He  saw  the  black  sailor  heave  him- 
self, dripping,  over  the  thwart.  Men  talked 
to  him,  gave  him  a  blue  coat,  a  sandwich — 
that  somehow  seemed  very  funny — and  a 
drink.  They  told  Yarde  that  they  had  been 
sent  out  on  purpose  to  search  the  islands  for 
him.  But  Yarde  couldn't  think  of  these 
things  now.  One  urgent  necessity  was  his — ■ 
to  get  into  communication  with  the  black 
sailor.  The  first  thing  he  asked,  when  he 
stood  on  the  schooner'*  deck,  was  :  "  Is 
there  anyone  here  can  speak  to  him  ?  Is 
there  anyone  here  can  tell  me  what  he 
means  ?  Is  there  anyone  can  find  out  what 
he  saved  me  for  ?  " 

A  man  in  a  queer  yellow  shirt,  with  brass 
rings  in  his  ears,  came  forward.  He  spoke 
to  the  black.  The  black  answered  him, 
resonantly  as  the  tide  on  a  beach.  They 
talked  for  some  minutes.  Yarde  could 
wait  no  longer. 

''  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  he 
says  !  " 

The  man  with  the  brass  rings  glanced 
round,  grinning  a  little.  ''  He  says  he's 
tired.  He  says  he  thinks  you're  crazy. 
Always  tryin'  to  get  away  and  give  him 
so  much  trouble.  He  says  you  got  left 
behind  when  the  ship  ran  on  the  reef.  All 
the  boats  went  off  without  you.  He  was 
in  the  last  boat.  He  saw  you  down  below 
in  the  water.  He  jumped  in  and  brought 
you  up.  But  there  was  only  room  in  that 
boat  for  one.  It  was  very  full.  They 
wanted  him  in  it,  not  you,  because  he's 
a  good  man  in  a  boat.     He  wouldn't  quit 


you.  He  put  you  on  the  first  thing 
that  came  by,  he  says,  and  the  boat  towed 
it.  But  the  rope  parted  in  the  dark,  and 
he  lost  the  boat.  Then,  he  says,  he  swam 
with  you  to  an  island  he  knew  was  near, 
where  there  was  good  Water  and  plenty 
fish.  And  there,  he  says,  you  been  acting 
like  crazy,  so  he  was  scared  to  take  his 
eyes  off  of  you  for  fear  you'd  drown 
yourself.  Everything  he  do,  he  says, 
seemed  to  make  you  crazier.  He  says 
you  cry  and  talk  and  laugh,  just  as 
if  you  was  alone  there,  and  without  him 
looking  after  you.  And  he  says  he  never 
left  you  alone  by  yourself,  not  for  one 
minute,  any  more  than  if  you  was  a  baby, 
he  says." 

The  man  with  the  earrings  looked  at 
Yarde  curiously.  In  the  faces  of  all  the 
men,  who  stood  in  a  little  half-circle  and 
listened,  was  something  curious,  latently 
hostile,  the  look  of  human  kind  for  what  is 
alien  to  it,  separate  from  it. 

Yarde  was  accustomed  to  this  look.  This 
was  what  his  mind  sullenly  pondered  over 
when  he  was  drunk.  Now  the  confusion 
of  the  last  days  changed  to  a  sudden,  burn- 
ing, premonitory  clearness.  He  seemed  to 
see  with  his  whole  being — to  see  the  men's 
faces,  their  clothes,  their  shadows  on  the 
deck ;  one  man  was  quietly  sucking  an 
orange  ;  another  was  splicing  a  rope,  his 
browned  fingers  working  like  a.  skilled 
knitter's,  without  the  aid  of  his  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  critically  on  Yarde.  Yarde 
knew  he  would  never  forget  one  detail  of 
that  picture  with  the  blue  sea  behind  it. 
But  he  did  not  know  why — that  it  was  the 
last  picture  he  would  see  with  the  lonely 
eyes  of  his  marred  boyhood. 

He  stammered  :  "  Ask  him  vjhy  he  saved 
me." 

"  He  says  one  man  'd  always  do  that  much 
for  another  at  sea." 

Yarde  drew  in  a  long  breath.  So  he  had 
been  lonely,  he  had  been  desperately  afraid. 
And  all  the  time,  close  beside  him,  was 
honour  and  pure  benevolence,  saving  him, 
serving  him  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
he  had  not  recognised.  He  looked  at  the 
black  sailor,  shaken  with  knowledge  come 
suddenly  as  a  vision. 

Yarde  only  had  been  alone,  separate, 
castaway.  The  black  sailor,  divided  from 
Yarde  by  ten  thousand  savage  years,  had 
been  all  the  time  in  touch  with  the  greatest 
things  of  life — with  patience,  with  courage, 
with  sacrifice. 

"  He  says  he  done  his  best  for  you.    He's 
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sorry  you  was  so  scared.  He  says  now  he'll 
go  and  get  a  good  sleep." 

The  sailor  turned  away.  But  Yarde  shot 
from  out  that  ring  of  critical  eyes.  Stam- 
mering, trembling,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

After  a  minute  the  iron  mask  bent 
towards  him,  wrinkled.  The  black  sailor 
smiled,  a  slow,  sombre  smile  like  the 
stretching  of  a  lion's  lips.  He  laid  his  great 
hand  in  Yarde 's. 

At  the  grip,  something  was  completed  in 
Yarde.  A  full  connection  was  made.  He 
turned  back  to  the  men  of  the  schooner. 


And  now  their  faces  seemed  no  longer  alien 
They  were  friendly.  The  world  was  friendly. 
Nothing  could  happen  in  life  that  a  man  of 
courage  should  fear.  Men  would  always 
help  men. 

Yarde  brushed  his  arm  across  his  eyes. 
He  said  hoarsely :  "I  know  I'll  never 
forget  what  he  did  for  me." 

The  man  who  had  been  eating  the  orange 
threw  the  skin  overboard.  He  came  up  to 
Yarde  and  slipped  an  arm  through  the 
boy's.  "  You  come  on  down  with  me  an' 
get  some  eats  into  you,  sonny,"  he  said. 
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^TRANGE  that  a  creaking  door  should  bring 

^    Swift  memories  of  woodland  Spring, 

With  thoughts  of  beeches,  siIver=boIed, 

'Neath  leafy  canopies  of  gold, 

To  this  fog-ridden  city,  drowned 

In  blackness  filthily  profound. 

For  ever,  as  the  shop=door  swings, 

A  wood=wren's  plaintive  call  it  sings; 

Through  sunlight«chequered  leaves  I  see 

Him,  tense  with  artless  ecstasy, 

The  immemorial  arches  thrill 

Wit'h  his  clear=quivenng  lyric  trill; 

With  eagei*  eyes  and  ears  I  bless 

This  scrap  of  lissom  loveliness; 

And  while  I  dream  of  dappled  glades, 

The  shop  into  oblivion  fades ; 

Fat  profiteeresses  in  furs, 

Fondling  dyspeptic,  yapping  curs, 

Pale  fatuous  fops,  from  troubling  cease 

Amid  my  dream  of  woodland  peace. 

Because,  above  this  babbling  throng, 

Rtngs  clear  for  me  the  wood«wren*s  song. 

ERNEST    BLAKE. 


A    MATRIMONIAL 
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By    K.    R.    G.    BROWNE 
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ME.  WILLIAM  CHALLONER,  at  the 
wheel  of  his  large  grey  car,  left  the. 
village  of  Rockwell  Bay  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  a  mood  of  profound  depression. 
The  first  was  due  to  excessive  speed,  the 
second  to  the  Red-Haired  Girl. 

There  are  those  who  approach  the  business 
of  falling  in  love  in  the  manner  of  a  nervous 
bather  viewing  the  deep  end  for  the  first 
time  ;  others  leap  at  it  with  all  the  dash 
and  verve  of  a  centre-forward  at  a  Cup 
Final.  Of  the  latter  school  Bill  Challoner 
was  a  prominent  member,  and,  from  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  Red-Haired  Girl,  had  realised 
that  he  need  seek  no  further  for  his  ideal. 
Concerning  her  name  and  station  in  life  he 
was  completely  ignorant  ;  he  knew  only 
that  she  had  descended  like  a  vision  upon 
Rockwell  Bay  three  days  before,  accom- 
panied by  a  severe  female  of  uncertain 
age,  and  that  all  his  efforts  to  achieve  speech 
with  her  had  proved  fruitless.  Hence  his 
gloom. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  one  may 
comprehend  something  of  his  emotions 
when,  rounding  a  corner  a  few  miles  out  of 
the  village,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
Red-Haired  Girl  herself,  seated  upon  a  gate 
and  waving  a  supplicatory  hand. 

The  car  shot  past  her,  groaned  abruptly 
to  a  halt,  and  backed  rapidly. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Bill  inanely.  At  the 
moment  he  could  think  of  no  more  original 
remark. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  bother  you,"  said 
the  Red-Haired  Girl,  ''  but  are  you  by  any 
chance  going  to  Wellhampton  ?  I've  twisted 
my  beastly  ankle  or  something." 

Bill,  offering  up  a  silent  thanksgiving, 
3tepped  down  from  his  seat.  He  had  had  no 
intention  of  going  to  Wellhampton,  but  he 
was  not  the  man  to  quarrel  with  Providence. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  am.     The  lure 


of  the  bright  lights,  and  so  forth.      Can  I 
give  you  a  lift  ?  " 

'^  I  should  be  awfully  grateful.  I  simply 
must  get  there  quickly." 

"  It  shall  be  done.  Grab  my  arm,  will 
you  ?  " 

He  assisted  her  tenderly  to  the  car, 
climbed  in  after  her,  andiet  in  the  clutch. 
They  jerked  forward  and  slid  away  down 
the  road. 

For  a  brief  space  Bill  drove  in  silence, 
his  brain  whirling  with  the  marvel  of  this 
happening.  As  he  mentally  rehearsed  a  few 
good  conversational  openings,  he  glanced 
furtively  at  his  companion.  Never,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  varied  experience,  had 
he  beheld  anyone  to  compare  with  her  ; 
from  head  to  foot  she  was  perfect,  a  girl  to 
dream  about.  As  he  studied  her,  he  was 
conscious  of  some  vague  familiarity  about 
her  features,  but  was  unable  to  identify  it. 

"  What  about  your  ankle  ?  "  he  asked  at 
length.  ''How  will  you. manage  at  Well- 
hampton ?  " 

She  turned  and  favoured  him  with  a  smile 
that  caused  the  car  to  swerve  alarmingly. 
''  Oh,  I  can  hobble  along.    I'll  manage." 

Bill  nodded  approvingly.  "  The  bull- dog 
spirit."  He  paused  to  summon  all  his  reso- 
lution. "  Er — my  name,"  he  volunteered. 
''  is  Challoner—William  of  that  ilk." 

The  girl  started  and  turned  quickly. 

''  Really  ?    Mine  is  Anne  Fleming." 

Bill    uttered    an    astonished    yell 
bounded  in  his  seat. 

''  Great  Scott  !  "  he  cried.     " 
must  be  Dick  Fleming's  sister  ! 
you  were  like  someone  I  knew." 

"  How  strange,  meeting  like  this  !  "  said 
the  girl.  "  Of  course  I've  often  heard  of  you. 
You're  the  artist,  aren't  you  ?  " 

Bill  nodded  and  bent  upon  her  a  wide, 
ecstatic  grin. 


and 


Then  you 
I  thought 
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"  This  is  splendid  !  We're  old  friends  !  We 
must  follow  this  up.  You're  staying  in 
Eockwel],  aren't  you  1  " 

*'  Yes,  at  the  inn." 

*'  I  thought  so.  I'm  putting  in  a  few  days 
with  an  aunt  of  mine.  The  white  cottage 
on  the  cliff.    Staying  long  ?  " 

The  smile  faded  from  Anne's  face  and 
gave  place  to  an  expression  of  faint  anxiety. 

"  N-no,"    she    answered    slowly        "  At 

least,  I  wasn't.    But  this  ankle "    She 

relapsed  into  silence  and,  Bill's  attention 
being  called  for  by  a  series  of  serpentine 
curves  in  the  road,  regarded  him  reflectively. 

Under  no  conditions  could  Bill  have  been 
described  as  handsome.  The  judges  of  a 
seaside  beauty  competition  would  have  con- 
sidered him  unworthy  of  a  second  glance. 
At  school,  until  he  became  large  enough  to 
show  active  resentment,  he  had  been  known 
variously  as  ''  Face  "  and  "  Ugly."  But 
there  was  about  him  an  air  of  quiet  com- 
petence ;  one  gained  the  impression  that  he 
would  prove  a  stout  fellow  in  emergency. 
His  jaw  appeared  to  have  been  fashioned 
from  a  chunk  of  solid  granite,  and  his  eyes, 
which  normally  looked  out  upon  life  as  at 
some  diverting  spectacle,  could  on  occasion 
rival  in  cold  truculence  those  of  a  Texas 
train-robber.  Anne  seemed  satisfied  with 
what  she  saw,  for  she  turned  to  him  im- 
pulsively. 

"  Mr.  Challoner,"  she  said  quickly  and 
with  a  trace  of  nervousness,  ''  it — it  sounds 
terrible  cheek,  but — but  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  you  to  help  me  ?  " 

''  Help,"  returned  Bill  promptly,  '*  is  my 
middle  name.    When  do  I  start  ?  " 

The  car  hummed  up  a  short  hill,  seemed 
to  hang  poised  for  an  instant  upon  the  crest, 
and  embarked  on  the  long  slope  down  into 
the  valley  beyond.  Anne  stared  steadily 
before  her,  a  little  frown  between  her  brows. 

"  It's — it's  very  difficult  to  say,"  she 
began    slowly,    ''but    you're    a    friend    of 

Lick's,  ^.nd  I  must  get  help,  so You 

see,  I'm  running  away." 

"  Running  away  ?  " 

"  To  get  married." 

There  was  a  stricken  silence.  An  elderly 
labourer  who  chanced  to  be  passing  escaped 
annihilation  by  a  miracle  and  the  width  of 
a  coat-button  ;  his  fluent  curses  were  swept 
away  on  the  wind. 

"  Married  ?  "  echoed  Bill  dully.  The  day, 
which  a  moment  ago  had  been  a  unique 
specimen  of  its  kind,  had  become  suddenly 
grey  and  unpleasant.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
sustained  a  stunning  blow  in  the  diaphragm. 


He  rallied  with  an  efiort  as  the  girl's  voice 
continued — 

"  You  see,  since  my  people  died  and 
Dick  went  to  India,  I've  been  living  with 
an  uncle  and  aunt  in  the  country.  They're 
rather — strict,  and  I  didn't  get  about  much. 
About  two  months  ago,  when  I  was  in 
London  for  a  week-end,  I  met  Eupert — my 
fiance.  My  uncle  found  out  about  it  and 
forbade  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him, 
because  he's  an  artist,  and  Uncle  George 
hates  artists,  though  he's  never  seen  Rupert. 
I  wouldn't  promise  anything,  so  they  packed 
me  off  to  Rockwell  Bay  to  stop  my  meeting 
him.  But  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  so 
Rupert  came  down  to  Wellhampton,  and  I 
arranged  to  meet  him  there  this  morning, 
get  married,  and  vanish.  It  must  be  done 
to-day,  because  my  uncle  is  coming  down 
to-morrow.  But  I'm  afraid  my  aunt  sus- 
pected something  this  morning — she's  at 
Rockwell  Bay,  too — and  I'm  afraid  she  may 
wire  to  Uncle,  or  try  to  come  after  us,  or 
something.  This  ankle  of  mine  rather 
handicaps  me,  you  see,  and — and  I  thought 
if  you  could  help  us  to  get  away  with  your 
car,  it — it  would  make  everything  all  right. 
I  know  it  sounds  an  awful  lot  to  ask,  but 
I've  heard  so  much  about  you  that  I  seem 
to  know  you  quite  well,  and  I  must  find 
someone " 

Her  voice  died  away.  Bill,  who  had 
listened  to  the  breathless,  incoherent  con- 
fession with  the  glazed  expression  of  one 
far  gone  in  liquor,  saw  that  her  cheeks  were 
scarlet.  His  first  instinct  had  been  to  pro- 
test, to  abduct  her  by  force — anything  to 
avert  this  frightful  calamity.  But  as  he 
looked  at  her  profile,  his  seething  brain 
simmered  down.  He  had  said  that  he  would 
help,  and  help  he  must ;  to  refuse  now 
would  be  the  action  of  a  bounder  of  the  first 
water.  His  heart  warmed  to  her  ;  she  had 
pluck,  anyway.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
morbid  irony  about  the  situation  that  was 
not  without  its  attraction.  The  contem- 
plation of  one's  shattered  illusions  is  an 
absorbing  pastime. 

''  Of  course,"  he  said  bravely.  "  We'll 
pull  this  through  all  right.  Don't  you  worry. 
But  why  is  your  respected  uncle  so  biassed 
against  artists  ?  Some  of  them  are  not  at 
all  bad  in  a  good  light." 

Anne,  who  was  rapidly  recovering  her 
composure,  shot  him  a  quick  glance  of 
gratitude. 

*•'  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  believe  Uncle  George  was  once  in 
love  with  someone,   and   some  artist-man 
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came  along  and  cut  him  out.  It's  made  him 
rather  bitter." 

'^  What's  vour  uncle's  name  ?  "  asked 
Bill. 

*'  Ralston." 

Bill  started,  seemed  about  to  speak,  and 
checked  himself.     There  was  a  short  pause. 

'■  I  see,"  he  said  absently.     "  Well,  what 
.do   we    do    now  ? 
Collect  the  fortunate 
Rupert,  I  suppose  ? " 

Anne  nodded. 
"  Yes.  I'm  to  meet 
him  at  the  Beach 
Hotel  and  find  out 
what  he's  arranged." 

''Right!"  said 
Bill,  treading 
heavily  upon  the 
accelerator.  ''  Hold 
tight." 

Ten  minutes  later 
the  car  slid  to  a 
standstill  at  the  side 
entrance  of  the 
Beach  Hotel,  Well- 
hampton,  that  vast 
and  expensive  cara- 
van serai  whose 
floating  population 
consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  Hebraic 
financiers  with 
features  and  jewel- 
lery of  equal  pro- 
minence. 

''  Less  crowd  at 
the  side  here,"  ex- 
plained Bill.  "We 
don't  want  to  figure 
as  one  of  the  town's 
free  entertainments, 
if  we  can  help  it. 
Shall  we  stagger 
inside  ?  " 

Anne,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  limped  up 
the  steps  and  into 
the  lounge  of  the 
hotel.  Hardly  had  they  crossed  the  threshold 
when  she  uttered  a  startled  cry  and  gripped 
his  arm  convulsively. 

''  What's  up  ?  "  asked  Bill  anxiouslv. 
''  Ankle  ?  " 

The  girl  pointed  down  the  long  room. 

"  There's  Uncle  George  !  And  he's  seen 
us  !  "  Bill  observed  a  tall  individual  detach 
himself  from  the  throng  and  stride  rapidly 
in  their  direction. 


''  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  Anne.  "  What  cav?  we 
do?" 

Bill  thought  swiftly.  Crises  of  this  nature 
are  the  test  of  a  great  man,  and  he  did  not 
propose  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  failure. 
For  a  moment  the  idea  of  stunning  Uncle 
George  with  a  potted  plant  and  escaping  in 
the  subsequent  confusion  appealed  to  him 


Fhere's  Uncle  George !    And  he's 
seen  us  ! ' " 


strongly,  but  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  it 
as  impracticable.  He  turned  quickly  to 
Anne  as  her  relative,  in  his  reckless  haste, 
impinged  heavily  upon  a  peripatetic  waiter 
and  was  momentarily  delayed. 

''  Look  here,  can  you  manage  to  get  out 
to  the  car  alone  ?  " 

''  Oh,  yes." 

"  Well,  slip  out  and  get  into  it  while  I 
hold  off  Uncle.   Watch  the  door,  and  if  you 
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see  him  coming  out,  get  below  the  side  of  George,  standing  squarely  before  Bill  and 

the  car  and  keep  out  of  sight.    If  I'm  not  riveting  him  with  his  eye.  Bill  gaped  at  him. 

out  again  with  young  Rupert  inside  ten  The  question  was  so  unexpected  that  for  a 

minutes,  get  some  local  rustic  to  fetch  you  moment  it  deprived  him  of  speech.    Then, 

a  cab  and  drive  to  the  coastguard  station  as  he  grasped  its  inner  meaning,  he  grinned 


on  the  South  Clifi.  Then  you'll  be  out  of 
Uncle's  way,  and  I'll  bring  Rupert  along 
as  soon  as  I  can.  See  ?  By  the  way,  what's 
Rupert's  other  name  ?  " 

"  Fisk,"  said  Anne.  ''  All  right,  I'll  do  it. 
You're  a  brick  !  "  She  nodded,  turned,  and 
was  gone  through  the  door  as  Uncle  George 
broke  loose  from  the  indignant  menial  and 
came  charging  on. 

Bill  inspected  the  enemy  carefully.  Uncle 
George  was  tall  and  lean,  with  hair  only 
slightly  grey  and  a  pair  of  remarkably 
penetrating  blue  eyes.  He  was  immacu- 
lately clad,  and  bore  rather  the  air  of  the 
complete  clubman  than  that  of  the  domestic 
tyrant. 

*'  Mr.  Fisk,   I  suppose  ?  "  barked  Uncle 


"Bill  observed  a  tail  individual  defach  himself 

from    the    throng    and   stride    rapidly   in  their 

direction." 


happily.  Uncle  George  had  never  met 
Rupert,  and,  seeing  his  niece  enter 
upon  the  arm  of  a  young  man,  had 
leaped  at  the  obvious  conclusion.  The 
situation  seemed  to  Bill  to  bristle  with 
possibilities. 

Well,  it's  a  very  jolly  name,  I 
always  think,"  he  replied  chattily.  "  So 
terse  and   crisp.      Don't  you   care  for  it, 

Mr.- -" 

"  Ralston's  my  name,  sir.     Where's  my 

niece?"  ^ 

Bill    regarded     him    with    the     politely 

puzzled  expression  of  a  small  child  who  has 

just  been  asked  a  riddle  in  which  it  is  not 

interested.      "  I'm    afraid "    he    began 

courteously. 

"  Don't  quibble  with  me  1  "  snapped 
Uncle  George.  "  I  saw  her  with  you  a 
minute  ago.    Where  has  she  gone  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Bill,  as  one  who  at  last 
grasps  the  point  of  some  subtle  argument, 
"  now  I  see  what  you  mean.  Look  here, 
sir,  suppose  we  sit  down  and  talk    about 
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it  for  a  minute  ?  I  suffer  from  corns  to  an 
extent  you'd  scarcely  believe." 

Uncle  George  glared  at  him  and  glanced 
quickly  at  the  door,  as  if  debating  the 
advisability  of  giving  chase  to  the  peccant 
Anne.  Apparently  deciding  that  she  had 
too  long  a  start,  he  swung  abruptly  on  his 
heel  towards  a  table  in  a  corner. 

''  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  have  this  out 
here  and  now,"  he  observed  acidly,  as  they 
took  their  seats.  ''  You're  the  young  fool 
who  wants  to  marry  Anne  ?  " 

"  Strictly  between  ourselves,"  said  Bill 
earnestly,  *'  I  don't  mind  admitting — in 
confidence,  of  course — that  such  is  the 
case.    By  the  way,  will  you  have  a  drink  ?  " 

''  No,  I  won't  !  "  rapped  out  Uncle  George. 
'•'  And  understand  me,  young  fellow,  I 
won't  have  it  !  " 

*'  You  needn't  be  so  emphatic  about  it," 
said  Bill,  in  the  tone  of  a  parent  soothing 
a  fractious  infant.  "  I  heard  you  the  first 
time.  You  could  only  have  had  a  lime- 
juice,  anvv/av,  because  the  bar's  not  open 
yet."       ■       • 

The  goaded  Uncle  George  gave  vent  to 
a  peculiar  explosive  sound,  a  large  vein 
sprang  into  view  upon  his  brow,  and  he 
eyed  Bill  wdth  the  concentrated  ferocity 
of  a  Bengal  tiger. 

**  I'm  not  referring  to  drinks,"  he  got 
out  at  last.  "  I'm  talking  of  your  idiotic 
notion  of  marrying  Anne  1  Fortunately, 
my  sister  wired  me  this  morning  that  some- 
thing was  going  on,  and  I  just  got  here  in 
time.  You  may  as  well  realise  now  that  I 
won't  have  it.  Anne  shall  not  marry  a 
worthless,  shiftless,  penny-hunting  ink- 
slinger  !  " 

Exhausted  by  his  own  eloquence,  he 
paused  for  breath  and  mopped  his  forehead 
with  an  immense  silk  handkerchief.  Bill 
nodded  amiably,  quite  unmoved  by  this 
harangue. 

**  I  may  be  wrong,"  he  remarked,  "  but, 
from  what  you  say,  I  gather  that  you  don't 
like  artists." 

"  I  do  not !  "  said  Uncle  George  decisively. 

**  But  why  ?  Taking  them  by  and  largo, 
they're  pretty  average  citizens.  I  wash 
regularly  and  I  never  wear  a  celluloid 
collar.  I  haven't  been  in  prison  yet,  and  I 
have  one  of  those  jolly  little  bank  accounts 
one  hears  so  much  about.  What  more  can 
one  ask  ?  " 

Uncle  George  snorted  angrily. 

*^  Playing  the  fool  won't  help  you,  young 
man.  If  you'll  oblige  me  by  realising  that 
you've  got  to  give  up  this  asinine  idea.  I'll 


be  going.  I've  other  things  to  do  besides 
listening  to  you." 

Bill  leaned  forward  across  the  little  table. 

'*'  Perhaps,"  he  said,  *'  I  can  suggest 
something  that  will  appeal  to  you  more  than 
any  of  them.  Will  you  listen  for  a  moment 
longer  ?  " 

Uncle  George  stared  at  him  blankly,  but 
said  no  word. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Bill.  ''  Now,  then. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  certain  lady, 
whom  we'll  call  Miss  A.  There  was  also  a 
certain  fellow— B,  shall  we  say  ? — ^who 
wanted  to  marry  her.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  very  slow  about  it,  and  another  fellow 
— C,  for  the  sake  of  argument — turned  up 
and  cut  in  at  the  game,  or  so  B  thought. 
Whereupon  B,  being  hot  of  temper  and 
rather  foolish,  chose  to  consider  himself  ill- 
used  and  cleared  off,  bag  and  baggage,  and 
was  not  seen  again.  I  hope  I'm  making  it 
quite  clear  ?  " 

No  sound  came  from  Uncle  George.  That 
gentleman's  face  was  very  pale,  and  he  was 
gazing  at  Bill  with  the  fixed,  unearthly 
gaze  of  the  man  who  sees  visions. 

*'  Now,  that,"  pursued  Bill  evenly,  '*  was 
where  he  made  his  error.  Miss  A  had  been 
w^aiting  for  B  to  speak,  and  when  he  sheered 
off  without  a  word,  it — disappointed  her. 
But  she  had  her  pride.  So  she  remains 
Miss  A  at  the  present  moment,  because  the 
artistic  Mr.  C  was  never  more  than  a  jolly 
good  friend." 

He  paused  again  and  took  out  his  cigarette- 
case.  Uncle  George,  emerging  slowly  from 
his  trance,  swallow^ed  rapidly  and  accom- 
plished halting  speech. 

"  But — but  I  don't  understand.  How  do 
you  know  this  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  misled  you  to  a  certain 
extent,"  said  Bill.  "  My  name's  not  Fisk, 
though  I'll  admit  I  wish  it  was.  It's 
Challoner."  An  audible  gasp  came  from 
Uncle  George. 

"  Then  Julia " 

"  If  you  take  the  main  road  to  Rockwell 
Bay,"  went  on  Bill  imperturbably,  "  and 
then  the  path  across  the  fields,  you'll  come 
to  a  little  white  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  beside  the  church.  In  the  sitting- 
room  of  that  cottage,  on  the  mantelpiece, 
is  a  photograph  of  you.  My  Aunt  Julia 
put  it  there." 

There  was  a  quick  scraping  sound  as 
Uncle  George  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
gained  his  feet.  His  eyes  were  very  bright 
and  his  hands  shook  a  little. 

*''  I  don't  understand  it  all  yet,"  he  said, 
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''  but  I  can't  wait  now.  I  shall  see  you 
later."  He  made  as  if  to  go,  but  Bill  held 
up  a  hand. 

''  One  moment.  Before  you  go,  may  I 
take  it  that  you  withdraw  your  objection  to 
your  niece  marrying  whom  she  chooses  ?  " 

"  You  may,"  answered  Uncle  George, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  ^'  I've  behaved 
very  badly  to  her.  I  can  see  that  now. 
I'll  try  and  make  it  up  one  day."  He 
turned  and  made  his  way  quickly  towards 
the  door.  Bill  sat  motionless  until  he  had 
disappeared  ;  then  he  beckoned  to  a  small 
boy,  heavily  weighted  with  brass  buttons, 
who  happened  to  pass  at  that  moment. 

"  My  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  do  you 
happen  to  know  a  Mr.  Fisk  who  is  stopping 
here?" 

The  infant  ran  an  expert  eye  round  the 
lounge.    ■ 

"  Yessir.  There  'e  is,  wiv  the  lady,  in 
that  corner."  Bill  glanced  in  the  direction 
indicated  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Thank  you,  my  son."  He  placed  a 
coin  in  a  damp  palm  and  sauntered  across 
the  lounge.  A  moment  later  he  was  sur- 
veying the  fortunate  Rupert. 

He  was  not  impressed.  Mr.  Fisk  looked 
more  like  an  artist  than  any  artist  has  a 
right  to  look.  He  was  a  lank,  pale  young 
man,  with  long  black  hair,  a  quantity  of 
which  fell  in  a  cascade  over  his  right  eye. 
He  wore  a  wide,  flowing  tie  and  cloth-topped 
boots.  Bill's  first  impulse  was  to  ring  and 
have  him  cleared  away,  but  for  Anne's 
sake  he  fought  it  down. 

"  Mr.  Fisk  ?  "  he  said  coldly.  Eupert 
started  perceptibly  and  looked  up. 

"  Er — yes,"  he  said. 

"  A  word  in  your  ear,"  said  Bill.  Mr. 
Fisk  hesitated,  noted  Bill's  breadth  of 
shoulder,  and  glanced  at  his  companion. 
The  latter,  a  highly  decorative  young  lady, 
garbed  several  years  in  advance  of  the 
latest  fashion,  made  a  face  at  him. 

"  Run  along,  Rupe,"  she  commanded. 
"  Don't  be  long." 

Mr.  Fisk  rose  with  manifest  reluctance. 
Bill  turned  and  led  the  way  across  the 
lounge  to  the  side-door.  On  the  steps,  at 
fche  foot  of  which  stood  the  grey  car,  he 
baited. 

''  My  name's  Challoner.  I've  come  from 
Miss  Fleming." 

Mr.  Fisk  started.   ''  Oh— er— yes  ?  " 

"  She  can't  come  to  the  hotel  at  the 
nonient,  but  you're  to  go  out  and  meet  her. 
iVhat  arrangements  have  you  made  ?  "  The 
nore  Bill  saw  of  the  elegant  Rupert,  the 


more  he  marvelled  at  Anne's  choice  ;  but, 
being  a  loyal  knight,  he  stifled  his  doubts. 

•'  Well "   began  Mr.  Fisk  hesitantly. 

"  Arrangements — yes.  You  see,  I  haven't 
exactly " 

"  Have  you  made  any  at  all  ?  " 

''  Well,  not  exactly.     You  see " 

His  voice  died  away  in  a  strangled  gasp 
as  Bill's  large  right  hand  enfolded  the  nape 
of  his  neck  and  shook  him  gently. 

''  See  here,  my  young  artistic  friend," 
said  Bill  grimly,  "  Miss  Fleming  is  relying  on 
you.  If  you're  trying  any  sort  of  game  with 
her,  I'll  come  after  you  and  make  you  look 
like  a  wet  Friday  in  January.  She  expects 
to  meet  you  this  morning,  and  she's  going 
to.  She's  waiting  for  you  now  near  the 
coastguard  station  on  the  South  Cliff.  Go 
to  it." 

A  weariness  was  creeping  over  Bill. 
He  felt  that  not  even  for  Anne's  sake  could 
he  endure  the  ordeal  of  carrying  this 
creature  to  her  in  his  car.  He  had  born(* 
much  that  morning,  and  to  witness  their 
meeting  would  be  the  last  straw.  Rupert 
must  find  his  own  way  to  the  tryst. 

"  Trot  along,"  he  said. 

"  But ^"  began  Rupert,  and  quailed. 

"  Trot  along  !  "  repeated  Bill.  '"'  Explain 
to  Miss  Fleming  that  I've  made  it  all  right 
with  her  uncle,  and  that  she's  got  nothing 
to  worry  about.     Now,  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Rupert.  He  tottered 
down  the  steps,  crossed  the  road,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  direction  of  the  South 
Cliff.  As  he  vanished,  Bill  grinned — a 
somewhat  wry  grin. 

*'  As  a  matrimonial  agent,"  he  observed 
to  a  friendly  sparrow,  "  I  seem  to  have  made 
quite  a  hit." 

He  walked  out  to  the  car,  started  the 
engine,  and  climbed  in.  Slowly  he  drew 
away  from  the  kerb  and  headed  out  of  the 
town. 

It  was  as  he  cleared  the  last  of  the  houses , 
and  whirled  out  upon  the  main  road  at  a 
speed  akin  to  that  of  a  bullet,  that  he 
became  aware  of  the  Voice. 

"  I  say,"  it  said  gently,  "  could  you 
slow  down  a  bit  ?     I  can  hardly  breathe." 

The  car  swerved  violently,  missed  the 
ditch  by  half  an  inch,  steadied,  slowed  and 
stopped.  Bill  swung  round  in  his  seat 
and  stared  incredulously  at  the  smiling 
countenance  of  Miss  Anne  Fleming,  who 
was  leaning  forward  in  the  tonneau  and 
apparently  revelling  in  some  private  joke. 

"  Anne  !  "  said  Bill  faintly.  "  Where  on 
earth  have  vou  come  from  ?  " 
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"  I've  been  here  all  the  time,"  said 
Anne.  ''  As  soon  as  I  got  outside  the 
hotel,  I  saw  hoAV  mean  it  would  be  to  drag 
you  into  it  and  then  leave  you  to  face 
everything  alone.  So  I  stopped  in  the 
car,  because  I  was  afraid  to  come  in  again 
and  meet  Uncle.  Then  I  saw  you  come 
out  with  Eup — Mr.  Fisk — and — and  I 
suddenly  felt  that  nothing  on  earth  would 
induce  me  to  marry  him.  I  must  have  been 
mad  !  I  don't  meet  many  men,  you  see, 
and  he — he  could  talk  well.  I  suppose 
I  must  have  been  fascinated  a  bit.  I've 
been  an  awful  little  fool.  He  looked  a 
most  appalling  bounder  beside  you,  some- 
how,   and Oh,  look  !      There's  Uncle 

George  !  " 


Marching  briskly  away  from  the  road, 
along  a  footpath  which  provided  a  short 
cut  to  the  village  of  Eockwell  Bay,  was  the 
tall,  upright  figure  of  Mr.  George  Ralston. 

"  What  is  he  doing  there  ?  "  said 
Anne. 

Bill  grinned  happily  at  her. 

"  He's  on  his  way  to  abolish  the  reason 
for  his  disHke  of  artists,"  he  said.  *'  Let's 
get  on."     The  grey  car  shot  forward. 

Suddenly  Bill  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  aloud,  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
both  car  and   passengers. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  demanded 
Anne. 

"  I  was  wondering  what  the  coastguards 
think  of  Rupert,"  said  Bill. 


■^ 


maKch  morning. 


r>  LACKBIRDS  chuckling  gaily  from  the  laureis, 
■^    Tomtits  acrobating  on  the  fir, 
Robins  making  pale  the  lime  trees'  corals, 

Everywhere  a  chattering  and  stir, 
Fl utter ings  and  flash  of  eyes  and  feathers 
Through  the  drooping,  rosy  tassels  of  the  larch  - 
Don't  you  hear  them  say, 
**Make  way!    Make  way! 
Way  for  the  young  Lord  March  I " 

Snowdrops  and  mezereon  in  the  border, 

With  the  yellow  aconites'  green  frills. 
Where  the  prickly  holly  stands  as  warder, 

And  the  snow  is  melting  on  the  hills. 

Pale  spring  skies  of  grey  and  silver. 

With  a  rainbow's  crocus>coloured  arch— 

Don't  you  hear  them  say, 

**  Make  way  !    Make  way  I 

Way  for  the  young  Lord  March ! " 
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IHB  little  inn  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  with  its  windows  facing  the 
high-road.  All  day  long  travellers 
passed  up  and  down  ;  many  of  them  halted 
for  refreshment,  and  there  was  rarely  a 
night  when  some  of  the  bedrooms  were  not 
engaged  by  tourists.  Old  Jules  Brelou  and 
his  wife  Estelle  kept  the  inn.  They  had 
succeeded  in  filling  it  with  a  subtle  essence 
of  individuality,  Estelle  had  a  certain 
bizarre  taste  that  caused  travellers  to  pause 
on  the  threshold  of  the  rooms,  looking  in 
with  approving  or  amazed  eyes.  The  walls 
were  black  oak,  and  Estelle  would  have 
nothing  save  black  oak  chairs  and  benches. 
Crimson  curtains  hung  against  the  windows. 
Black,  with  a  dash  of  crimson  for  relief — 
Estelle  clung  to  this  idea  in  all  the  rooms. 
They  were  exquisitely  clean,  and  fragrant, 
and  full,  in  summertime,  with  the  odour  of 
flowers.  Jules  saw  to  the  garden  ;  flowers 
grew  there  as  if  they  loved  his  tending.  His 
garden  and  the  hills  behind  it — ^these  were 
his  friends.    He  had  an  ear  for  their  secrets. 

Many  artists  came  to  the  little  inn.  One 
of  them,  Antoine  Hinault,  came  back  year 
after  year.  He  had  seen  the  Brelous'  only 
son  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and 
then  leave  them  for  the  life  of  a  city. 
Hinault  was  apt  to  take  newcomers  in 
hand,  to  show  them  his  favourite  paths  up 
the  hills,  to  hint  to  them  that  in  Jules  Brelou 
and  his  wife  they  had  found  treasures. 

He  was  speaking  of  the  charms  of  the 
place  one  day  to  a  newcomer.  The  young 
man,  Biron,  was  amused  at  the  older  man's 
enthusiasm. 

Estelle  Brelou  was  passing  on  her  way  to 
the  kitchen  garden.  She  came  to  a  halt 
iiear  their  seats,  smiling  at  the  newcomer. 

"  Monsieur  Hinault  has  been  here  so 
often  that  he  feels  himself  our  champion." 


"  And  sings  the  praises  of  your  inn  and 
of  the  hills,"  Biron  laughed. 

"  The  hills  need  no  champion.  You  live 
near  them,  and  you  love  them.  The  two 
things  follow  like  a  rose  and  its  scent." 
Estelle  lifted  her  garden  basket  and  moved 
away. 

"  Certainly  the  whole  place  accords," 
Biron  said  suddenly  to  Hinault — "  your 
hills,  your  little  inn,  and  your  landlord  and 
landlady.  Look  at  Jules  in  his  flower 
garden  1  He  touches  the  blooms  as  if  they 
were  alive  and  his  friends." 

Hinault  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  spoke 
of  the  Brelous  between  puffs  of  his  cigar. 

"  Jules  and  Estelle  were  in  service  at  the 
Chateau  until  their  marriage.  They  had 
positions  of  trust  there.  They  evidently 
soaked  up  a  good  deal  of  the  culture 
that  surrounded  them.  And  yet " — Hinault 
shrugged  that  last  aside — "  even  if  they 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  slums  of  a  city 
they  would  have  escaped  contagion.  They 
are  of  the  elect.  Now  and  then  people  like 
that  are  born  into  the  world." 

Biron  laughed  to  himself  at  the  other's 
enthusiasm. 

"  Their  son  was  like  them,"  Hinault  said. 
"He  is  in  the  city  now,  and  some  day  he 
will  make  a  name  for  himself.  It  is  five 
years  since  they  said  good-bye  to  him." 

Biron  nodded,  a  little  bored  with  the 
other's  chatter.  The  heat  of  the  afternoon 
made  him  drowsy.  Kunning  water  was  a 
distant  orchestra,  playing  slumber  songs. 
A  sentence  of  Hinault 's  pulled  him  back 
from  the  verge  of  sleep. 

**  Estelle  Brelou.  has  an  artist's  love  of 
effect.  You  will  have  noticed  how  she 
keeps  to  that  idea  of  black  and  crimson — 
like  shafts  of  flame  from  shadows." 

Biron    sat    up    suddenly    in    his    chair. 
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"  Black  and  crimson — shafts  of  flame  from  shadows.  ..."     He  rubbed  his  eyes.     ''  Have 
I  been  asleep  ?    Did  I  dream  that  ?  " 

"  I  was   talking  about  Estelle  Brelou's   taste  in   decoration."     Hinault's  tone  had  an 
edge  of  asperity. 

Biron  stared  at  him  for  a  moment.  "  Queer  tricks  Memory  plays  at  times.  Your  last 
sentence  set  me  searching  for  a  clue.  Memory  dangled  it  before  my 
eyes,  then  disappeared." 

Hinault  laughed.  ''  It's  the  sun's  trick,  not  Memory's.  Heat  and  the 
sound  of  running  water — they're  opiates." 

At  sup2)er-time  Biron  was  still  searching  his  memory.  Something 
seemed  to  run  before  him,  beckoning,  yet  always  beyond  his  reach.  Red 
poppies  glowed  on  the  supper  table,  vivid  against  the  black  oak.  Biron 
stared  at  them.  "  Like  shafts  of  flame  from  shadows  .  .  .  ."  Why  was 
that  phrase  familiar  ?  The  answer  still  outdistanced  his  pursuing 
thoughts. 

Estelle  passed  through  the  room,  and  Biron  spoke  to  her. 

''  I  like  your  poppies.     Against  the  dark  oak  they're  superb. 
And  they  seem  oddly  familiar — the  whole  room  does." 
"  And  yet  Monsieur  has  never  been  here  before  ?  " 
"  Never." 

Estelle  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  moment.  Her  whole 
body  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  tense  with  wonder.  She  went 
across   to   the   open  window,    and   her   voice   was   shrill   in   the 

.lulos  !  Come  here  for  a  minute  !  "  She  turned  back 
'  You  are  the  third  visitor,  Monsieur,  who  has  felt 
something  familiar  about  the  room.  And  yet 
those  others  had  not  stayed  at  our  little 
inn  before.  There  is  something  strange, 
Monsieur."  She  spread  her  hands  in  a  gesture 
of  amazement. 

Jules    came    into    the    room,   looking   from 


''  Old  Jiiles's  face  showed  vividly  in  tbe  flame  of  the  inatch  he  was  holding  to  oue  of  the  lamps." 
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ri^ht    to    left    for    something   that    should    account    for    the    lifted  tones   of    Estelle's 

voice. 

"  Monsieur  felt  the  room  familiar,    yet  this    is   Monsieur's  first  visit  to  us.     He   is 

like  those  others." 

The  two  old  people  looked  at  each  other,  their  eyes  full  of  questions.  Biron  watched 
them.  They  came  nearer  to  the  table  moving  softly  almost  on  tiptoe,  as  if  they 
approached  a  place  of  wonder. 

Jules  Brelou  bent  to  Biron's  ear. 

"  Is  it  permissible  to  ask  whether  Monsieur  is  from  the  capital  ?  " 

Biron  assented. 

"  Ah  !  "  Jules  drew  back,  and  his  eyes  met  Estelle's.  "  You  see  ?  Certainly  our 
guess  must  be  the  right  one.  Remember  that  those  others  W(^,re  from  the  capital." 
Jules  bent  to  Biron's  ear  again.  "  Monsieur,  is  it  permissible  to  ask  just  wheri^ 
this  room  is  that  reminds  you  of  ours  "?  " 

"  I    can't    remember.     I   have    been    chasing   it    all    afternoon,    but    it 
esca]:es  me." 

The   Brelous    looked    at    each    other    (juestioningly.     Then    once    again 
Jules  stooped  and  whispered —  ^- 

"  Could  Monsieur  tell  us  if  someone  was  in  the  room  ?     As  Monsieur  se(^^ 
it  in  his  mind's  eye — it  was  not  empty  ?  " 

Biron   stared   at  the  floor,  his  brows   drawn  together.       ''  I  can't 
quite   get   it.       Yet    surely    there    was    someone — a    man.       Th(^ 
whole  thing  is  vague,  as  if  I  saw  something  through  gauze,  blurred 
and  indistinct."      Biron   ended,    laughing :     "  Perhaps 
1  am  ordy  chasing  the  memory  of  a  dream." 

The   Brelous  drew  back  a  little.      The  tone  of 
Biron's  last  sentence  evidently  chilled  them. 

'•  If  the  mist  ever  clears,  1  will   give  you 
tlie   result    for   what  it  is 
worth,"  Biron  added. 


'  4/^-^^^fe<^^^^>^"*%   ■  , 
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"  Thank  you,  Monsieur/^  Jules  said 
gravely.  He  turned  to  the  door  and  went 
softly  out,  followed  by  Estelle. 

Eiron  had  his  coffee  in  the  garden,  sitting 
at  a  little  table  by  Hinault's  side.  The  air 
of  the  summer  night  w^as  intensely  still ;  the 
wind  departing  left  the  tree  branches 
motionless,  and  the  heavy  heads  of  sun- 
flowers and  peonies  ceased  to  nod.  Swallows 
made  the  only  sign  of  movement,  as  they 
dipped  and  swerved  about  the  banks  of  the 
stream. 

"  I  begin  to  realise  why  you  stay  on," 
Biron  said.  "  There's  something  in  the  very 
air  to  bewitch  you.  One  wonders  how  young 
Brelou  found  courage  to  break  with  it.  Was 
he  like  his  parents  ?  " 

*'  Take  the  best  in  each  of  them  and  make 
a  whole  of  it—there  you  have  Pierre 
Brelou." 

Biron  lighted  a  cigar  and  watched  the 
smoke-rings  hang  heavily  in  the  still  air. 

"  What  is  he  doing  in  the  city  ?  " 

Hinault  hesitated.  He  glanced  from  right 
to  left,  making  sure  of  seclusion.  "  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  1  never  knew.  They  " — he 
jerked  a  hand  towards  the  Brelous'  apart- 
ments— "  they  shroud  the  thing  in  secrecy. 
I  can't  get  to  the  bottom  of  it."  Hinault 
had  the  slightly  querulous  accent  of  an 
inquisitive  child.  "  Certainly  young  Brelou 
had  the  makings  of  a  great  man  in  him. 
Some  day  we  shall  hear  of  him." 

Dusk  was  falling  quickly.  The  colours 
of  the  flowers  were  veiled  by  the  shadows 
Night  threw  before  her.  The  high-road 
stretched  to  right  and  left,  an  indistinct  line, 
quickly  merged  in  the  vague  outline  of  the 
hills.  Lights  began  to  show  in  the  inn 
windows.  Old  Jules's  face  showed  vividly 
in  the  flame  of  the  match  he  was  holding 
to  one  of  the  lamps.  The  wick  caught 
and  the  lamp-light  fell  through  the  open 
window,  making  a  path  of  light  across 
the  grass. 

"  A  shaft  of  flame  from  shadows  !  "  The 
words  leapt  into  Biron's  mind.  He  turned 
to  Hinault  again. 

"  I  told  the  two  old  people  that  the  guest- 
room seemed  oddly  familiar— -touched  some 
chord  of  memory.  That  caught  their  atten- 
tion. It  seemed  a  matter  of  moment  to 
them  that  I  should  trace  the  resemblance  to 
its  source.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  do 
that.  At  present  it's  like  chasing  a  moon- 
beam." 

"  There  are  probably  hundreds  of  rooms 
like  it,"  Hinault  said.  "  Like  it  in  mere 
outward  seeming,  that  is.    I  suppose  there. 


is  a  subtle  essence  of  individuality  about  all 
rooms  that  can't  be  copied." 

Biron  nodded  agreement.  He  was  still 
moving  in  the  lumber  room  of  memory, 
picking  up  stray  rags  and  then  throwing 
them  aside  as  worthless.  He  gave  up  the 
search  presently,  and  spoke  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  of  expeditions  he  wanted 
to  make.  They  spoke  of  roads  and  hillside 
paths  until  darkness  and  a  sudden  shower 
of  rain  drove  them  into  the  ihh. 

Biron  was  lighting  his  bedroom  candle  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  when  old  Jules  Brelou 
came  to  him. 

"  Would  Monsieur  mind  coming  to  our 
sitting-room  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

He  led  the  way  to  a  little  room  near  the 
kitchen.  It  was  redolent  of  herbs  ;  great 
bunches  of  them  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
swaying  in  the  sudden  breeze  that  came 
through  the  open  window.  Estelle  placed 
a  chair  for  Biron  against  the  door.  Her  eyes 
searched  his  keenly.  Both  she  and  Jules  had 
an  air  of  suppressed  excitement. 

Estelle  spoke  first. 

"  Have  you  recollected  yet.  Monsieur, 
why  our  rooms  are  familiar  to  you  ?  " 

Biron's  negative  brought  a  shadow  over 
both  their  faces.  Estelle  make  a  quick 
gesture  towards  her  husband.  He  came  and 
stood  by  Biron's  chair,  speaking  slowly. 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  because  of  our  son  that 
we  are  anxious.  It  is  five  years  since  he  left 
us.  There  never  lived  a  better  son  than  he 
was.  He  knew  our  every  wish  before  we 
uttered  it.  Here,  in  this  little  inn,  he  made 
life  one  long  day  of  sunshine.  But  he  was 
not  quite  as  w^e  are.  He  was  of  finer  make. 
We  felt — Estelle  and  I — that  we  had  no 
right  to  keep  him  here.  Away  there  in  the 
city  there  would  be  chances.  How  could 
we  tie  him  down  to  this  little  inn  ?  He  had 
been  well  educated,  Monsieur — we  saw  to 
that — and  he  had  visions  of  a  difl'erent  life 
from  this."  With  a  swift  movement  of  his 
hands  Jules  seemed  to  gather  into  that  last 
sentence  the  inn,  the  scattered  hamlet,  even 
the  encircling  hills.  "  There  was  no  chance 
here.  How  could  we  ask  him  to  live  and 
die  the  landlord  of  a  country  inn  ?  " 

The  rising  wind  teased  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  so  that  it  flung  moving  shadows  on 
the  wall.  Estelle  closed  the  window,  drawing 
the  curtains  across  it.  Her  voice  broke  into 
Jules's  silence. 

"It  is  three  years  since  we  heard  from 
him.  It  is  not  that  we  ever  doubt  him, 
Monsieur — never  that — but  there  is  some 
shadow.     It  is  as  if  a  curtain  had  fallen 
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between  us."  She  came  close  to  Biron's  side. 
''  Perhaps  you  can  help  us.  Perhaps  you 
feel  our  rooms  familiar  because  Pierre  has 
furniBhed  one  like  it  in  the  city.  It  would 
be  like  him  to  think  of  that.  If  you  would 
try  and  remember,  Monsieur,  whereabouts 
in  the  city  that  room  is  to  be  found." 

They  were  both  bcBide  him  now.  He  felt 
that  the  entreaty  of  their  eyes  must  surely 
compel  his  lagging  memory.  Yet  the  whole 
thing  was  vague.  A  place  like  the  guest- 
room of  the  inn,  with  black  walls  and  scarlet 
curtains — someone  standing  there— the  wind 
setting  the  lights  flickering  and  dancing, 
throwing  strange  shadows.  .  .  . 

Biron's  voice  came  suddenly.  "  There  was 
a  wind  teasing  the  light  just  as  it  did  here 
before  you  closed  the  window,  the  light 
rising  and  falling  as  the  wind  willed,  and  a 
man  with  his  face  sometimes  in  the  shadow, 
sometimes  in  the  light." 

"  What  was  he  like.  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  Dark,  and  a  small  scar  over  the  left 
eye."  The  recollection  came  like  the  sudden 
shouting  of  a  voice  from  the  midst  of  silence. 

"  You  have  seen  him.  Monsieur.  He  had 
that  scar  from  a  fall  when  he  was  a  child." 

Jules's  arm  came  above  Estelle's,  gripping 
it.  They  bent  above  Biron.  Their  questions 
came  like  a  hurricane  about  his  ears.  Where 
was  it  ?  When  ?  Was  he  well  ?  What  had 
he  said  ?  Above  all,  would  Monsieur  tell 
them  tvhere,  because.  .  .  .  Their  voices  trailed 
into  silence.  They  looked  at  each  other 
questioningly  for  a  moment.  Then  Jules 
said— 

"  Monsieur,  we  mean  to  go  and  see 
Pierre.  If  we  could  have  just  one  little  hour 
together,  there  would  be  no  shadow^  left. 
The  silent  years — they  would  cease  to  count. 
We  are  simple  people  ;  we  would  not  wish 
to  shame  him  before  his  city  friends.  We 
should  not  intrude  ourselves,  Monsieur." 

Biron  got  up  from  his  chair.  His  inability 
to  satisfy  their  desire  angered  him.  He 
railed  at  that  fickle  jade  Memory.  And  then 
suddenly  he  remembered.  The  mists  fell 
away,  and  he  saw  clearly,  every  detail 
etched  upon  his  mental  vision. 

Biron  moved  nearer  to  the  door.  He  was 
silent.  They  thought  he  still  vainly  pursued 
Memory,  Their  voices  followed  him  to  the 
door. 

''  We  go  next  month.  We  have  arranged 
with  someone  to  look  after  the  inn  during 
our  absence.  It  will  not  be  for  long.  Just 
a  sight  of  Pierre,  and  then  back  again.  If 
Monsieur  cannot  help  us,  then  we  must  seek 
until  we  find  him." 


Biron  thought  of  the  vastness  of  the  city. 
He  saw  Jules  and  Estelle  hunting  for  a  man 
as  one  might  hunt  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. All  night  in  his  dreams  he  saw  them. 
Their  voices  pursued  him.  ''  We  are  simple 
people.  We  would  not  wish  to  shame  him 
before  his  city  friends." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  old  people  questioned 
him  throughout  his  stay  at  the  inn.  W^hen 
he  climbed  the  hills,  he  felt  that  they 
pursued  him.    Each  day  they  asked — 

''  Has  Monsieur  remembered  yet  ?  " 

His  silence  brought  a  sigh,  a  gesture  of 
resignation. 

The  night  before  he  left  the  inn  Biron 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Brelous'  room. 
Jules  opened  it,  and  something  in  Biron's 
face  brought  a  look  of  excitement  to  his  own. 
He  closed  the  door  behind  Biron  and 
beckoned  to  Estelle  to  come  nearer.  His 
voice  was  a  whisper,  half  stifled  by 
emotion. 

"  Monsieur  has  remembered  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Biron  said,  "  I  have  remembered." 
Then  quickly,  before  their  voices  broke 
into  his  pause  :  "  Will  you  be  content  to 
ask  me  nothing  else  until  you  come  to 
Paris  ?  I  will  meet  you  then  and  be  your 
guide." 

"  You  will  take  us  to  the  place  of  your 
memories  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Biron  told  them. 

Their  eyes  met.  They  stood  there,  hand 
in  hand.  Little  incoherent  sentences  of 
delight  came  from  them  both.    Then — 

"  Monsieur  will  meet  us  the  very  day  of 
our  arrival  ?  "  Estelle  was  wiping  tears  of 
joy  from  her  eyes. 

''  From  the  first  moment  you  arrive  in 
Paris  I  will  be  your  guide." 

Biron  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
They  were  radiant.  Excitement  painted 
their  cheeks.  Their  voices  were  shrill  from 
excess  of  joy.  Their  next  questions  were 
easily  evaded.  The  great  fact  that  he  remem- 
bered, that  by  a  miracle  they  were  to  be 
guided  to  the  place  of  their  desire,  was  like 
vivid  sunlight,  dazzling  them. 

But  the  next  morning,  before  Biron  left, 
Jules  drew  him  aside. 

"  We  cannot  wait  a  month,  Monsieur. 
We  will  come  next  week."  He  named  the 
day,  the  hour  of  their  arrival.  "  It  is  a  long 
journey,  but  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  guide 
us  that  first  evening  ?  " 

"  No,"  Biron  said,  "  there  will  be  time. 
City  hours  are  not  like  yours." 

"  A  week  to-day,  then,  Monsieur,  we  meet 
again." 
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The  ring  of  their  voices  pursued  Biroii 
to  his  journey's  end.  He  heard  it  above 
the  clamour  of  the  city  traffic.  He  imaged 
the  Brelous,  full  of  preparation,  counting  the 
hours  that  should  bring  them  to  their  goal. 
And  always  Biron  was  pursued  by  his  vision 
of  a  light  that  flickered  and  danced  in  the 
wind,  and  a  man's  face  now  in  light  and 
now  in  shadow.  In  the  noise  and  move- 
ment of  the  streets  by  day,  at  night  in 
their  brilliance,  in  every  phase  of  the  city's 
life  he  saw  the  Brelous  in  mental  vision. 
He  thought  of  the  little  inn  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  the  great  white  road  that 
stretched  to  right  and  left  of  it,  and  the 
garden  that  Jules  tended,  with  its  fragrance 
like  an  incense  rising  to  the  hills.  The  two 
old  people  seemed  to  have  learnt  some 
secret  from  the  hills  they  lived  near — 
an  essence  of  childlikeness  that  set  them 
apart. 

In  the  streets  of  the  city  they  seemed 
remote,  detached.  Biron,  walking  beside 
them  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  felt 
how  alien  they  and  the  city  streets  were  one 
to  another.  They  hardly  noticed  the  rush 
and  turmoil  about  them.  They  were  held 
spellbound  in  the  circle  of  their  desire. 

"  Is  it  far,  Monsieur  ?  "  Jules's  voice  was 
tremulous.  His  hands  shook  so  that  he 
could  hardly  grasp  the  stick  he  carried. 

"Always  I  shall  thank  le  hon  Dieu  ioi 
aiding  Monsieur's  memory,"  Estelle  whis- 
pered. 

They  were  passing  a  street  cafe^  and  Biron 
said  hurriedly — 

''  Shall  we  rest  here  a  few  minutes  ? 
There  is  something  I  want  to  say  before  I 
take  you  to  your  journey's  end." 

They  assented.  Biron  seemed  to  them  as 
one  of  the  gods.  He  had  brought  light  into 
a  place  of  shadows.  He  was  about  to  lead 
them  into  the  very  heart  of  enchantment. 

Biron  leant  across  the  little  marble-topped 
table,  his  voice  low. 

"  Memory  is  often  whimsical.  She  plays 
with  us.  She  sends  us  racing  after  a  clue 
that  may  lead  us  everywhere  or  nowhere. 
She  gives  us  a  perfume,  and  it  may  carry 
us  back  through  the  years  to  a  particular 
day  and  place.  She  shows  us  a  colour,  and 
instantly  we  are  transported  to  a  room  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Or  she  gives  us  a 
note  of  music  that  silences  all  other  sounds 
for  the  moment  save  the  voice  of  Memory. 
When  I  went  into  the  guest-room  of  your 
little  inn,  Memory  pointed  to  your  black 
walls,  your  crimson  curtains,  your  jars  of 
scarlet  poppies.     Later  she  showed  me  the 


open  window  and  the  light  that  moved  in 
the  wind,  throwing  shadows  or  sudden 
shafts  of  light.  It  was  then  that  I  remem- 
bered." 

"  That  room  like  ours — Monsieur  will 
take  us  to  it  now  ?  "  They  bent  towards 
him.  They  were  oblivious  of  the  crowds 
about  them,  of  the  ceaseless  rush  of  the 
city  to  and  fro  before  their  eyes. 

"  There  is  no  room,"  Biron  said. 

"  No  room  ?  There  is  no  room  ?  And 
yet- 


'  And  yet,  directly,  I  will  take  you  to 
your  son."  Biron  touched  Jules's  hand  as 
it  lay  quivering  on  the  table.  "  Suppose 
your  son  has  kept  silence  because  you 
looked  for  fame,  and  he  could  only  show 
you " 

"  Himself !  "  Estelle's  voice  came  in 
triumph.  ''  Show  him  to  us.  Monsieur,  and 
all  the  riches  of  the  city  will  seem  nothing — 
will  be  dust  to  brush  aside  with  one's  feet." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  Jules's  voice  matched  hers. 
Excitedly  they  rose  to  their  feet.  "  Show 
us  our  son,  Monsieur." 

The  sky  was  darkening  and  lights  sprang 
vividly  from  end  to  end  of  the  boulevard. 
The  pavement  before  the  cafe  grew  more 
thro  ged.  Biron  and  the  Brelous  seemed 
to  plunge  into  a  tumultuous  sea  of  humanity 
when  they  left  the  cafe.  Biron  thought 
again  of  the  hills,  of  the  little  inn  at  their 
feet.  He  glanced  at  Jules  and  Estelle. 
They  w^ere  unmoved  by  surrounding 
clamour  ;  they  were  above  It,  as  aloof  as 
if  they  stood  alone  on  one  of  the  hill-tops. 

Biron  turned  presently  to  the  right,  and 
another  boulevard  stretched  before  them. 
Lights  glittered  from  end  to  end  of  it. 
Vehicles  passed  up  and  down  in  a  ceaseless 
procession.  Moving  throngs  exulted  in  the 
warmth  of  the  summer  night.  A  scent  of 
roses  hung  in  the  air  ;  it  came  to  them  like 
a  breath  from  another  place,  alien  to  the 
city. 

"  Roses  !  "  The  Brelous'  eyes  met.  Their 
hands  felt  each  for  the  other's.  Flowers 
spoke  a  language  they  understood. 

A  little  way  from  them  was  a  flower 
kiosk.  A  group  of  people  clustered  round  it. 
The  little  structure  was  of  wood,  painted 
black,  and  against  the  open  front  hung 
scarlet  curtains.  The  effect  was  striking, 
challenging  the  eye.  A  naked  light  flickered 
in  the  night  breeze,  rising,  falling,  throwing 
the  face  of  the  man  who  sold  flowers  some- 
times in  light  and  sometimes  in  shadow. 
To-night  the  kiosk  held  roses  only.  And 
this  place  of  flowers  seemed  set  apart,  as  if 
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the  scent  of  the  roses  whispered  of  green 
fields,  of  running  brooks,  of  sunny  gardens. 

The  group  of  buyers  dispersed,  and  the 
little  kiosk  showed  unscreened. 

Biron  said  :  "  That  is  the  place  Memory 
stored  in  my  mind.  Black  wood  and  scarlet 
curtains,  showing  like  shafts  of  flame  from 
shadows.    And  the  flickering  light.  ..." 


ecstasy  threaded  through  the  sound  of  their 
voices  seemed  to  fling  something  of  itself 
into  the  night  along  with  the  scent  of  the 
roses.  The  lighted  boulevard,  the  never- 
ending  sound  of  traffic,  the  faces  that  came 
and  passed  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a 
panorama — these  were  swept  away.  The 
flower  kiosk  might  have  been  lifted  bodily 


**They    moved   nearer    until    Jules    and 

E^tell'e  could  sec  cletirly  the  face  of  the 

flower-seller." 


They  moved  nearer  until  Jules  and 
Estelle  could  see  clearly  the  face  of  the 
tlower-seller. 

Biron  stepped  aside  then.  For  a  time  they 
would  want  no  one  else — those  three.  Their 
voices  reached  him,  muted  by  distance-— 
E^telle's  and  Jules's  and  Pierre  Brelou's. 
The  words  were  not  audible,  yet  the  note  of 


and  set  in  the  garden  of  the  little  inn  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills. 

At  last  a  hand  came  on  Biron's  arm. 

'*  Will  you  come,  Monsieur  ?  There  are 
some  things  we  would  like  to  say."  Jules 
led  the  way  to  the  kiosk,  talking  quickly, 
eagerly. 

Pierre    Brelou    had    emptied    his    flower- 
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baskets  and  drawn  his  curtains  close. 
Seated  inside,  with  the  flickering  light  falling 
on  their  faces,  the  little  company  shut  the 
city  out,  ignoring  it. 

"  You  were  right,  Monsieur,  when  you 
guessed  why  Pierre  kept  silence,"  Jules  said. 

Pierre  Brelou  leant  towards  Biron.  The 
lilt  of  his  voice  was  joy  made  vocal. 

"  I  thank  you,  Monsieur.  You  have  done 
for  me  what  I  dare  not  do  for  myself.  These 
two  " — he  glanced  at  Jules  and  Estelle,  and 
his  face  lighted—"  had  visions  of  great 
things.  I  had  such  dreams  myself  when  first 
I  came  here.  But,  Monsieur  " — ^he  jerked 
his  hand  towards  the  empty  flower-baskets 
at  his  feet — "  it  ended  here.  vSo  I  was  silent. 
After  their  visions,  to  be  just  a  seller  of 
flowers " 

Estelle  Brelou's  voice  broke  a  momentary 
silence. 

"Is  it  not  wonderful,  Monsieur  ?  He 
came  here  to  the  city,  and  he  saw  nothing 
so  well  worth  imitating  as  our  rooms  in  the 
little  inn."  She  pointed  towards  the  black 
and  crimson  of  his  design.  "  Our  garden — 
Monsieur  recalls  it  ?  "  Her  voice  fell  to  a 
whisper.  "  To  sell  flowers — Monsieur,  is  it 
not  wonderful  he  should  think  of  that  when 
the  other  visions  faded  ?  " 


Biron  looked  at  Jules  and  Estelle.  They 
were  lifted  to  a  place  of  wonder.  They  had 
found  their  son  as  by  a  miracle,  and  by  a 
miracle  he  was  unchanged.  Instead  of  a 
man  removed  from  them  to  an  exalted  plane, 
they  had  found  the  Pierre  of  their  memories. 
He  was  still  so  one  with  them  that  he  spent 
his  days  amongst  flowers,  and  in  a  place  as 
much  like  the  old  home  as  he  could  make  it. 

"  You  will  come  back  with  us  ?  "  Estelle 
■  whispered. 

Pierre  Brelou  stooped  and  caught  her 
hands. 

"  Back  to  the  little  inn,  and  the  garden, 
and*  the  glorious  hills  ?  Would  I  enter 
Heaven  if  they  flung  the  gates  wide  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  —  we  will  go  back  to- 
morrow 1  "  The  three  voices  rose  in  cres- 
cendo, dwelt  on  the  words  in  wonder,  fell 
away  at  last  into  silence, 

"  To-morrow  !  " 

Outside,  Paris  made  merry,  rev-elling  in 
the  summer  night.  The  turmoil  of  the  city 
was  about  the  kiosk  like  an  invading  sea. 
But  for  the  Brelous  Paris  had  ceased  to. 
exist.  Already  they  were  back  in  the  little 
inn,  with  the  garden  vivid  beneath  the  sun's 
shining,  and  with  the  friendly  hills  encircling 
them. 


'  Surely  you  are  mistaken,  Violet,'  he  protested.      '  I've  ouly  jus^t  this  minute  picked  up  the  poker.'  " 
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AC H E E R F U L  fire  —  irrepressibly 
cheerful  —  burned  behind  the  bars 
of  the  wide  grate  and  irradiated  by 
intermittent  flashes  the  dispassionate  face 
of  a  bronze  sphinx  which  surmounted  the 
coal-scuttle.  Leonard  Ventnor,  a  block  of 
writing-paper  on  his  knees,  was  seated  by 
the  fire,  watching  without  interest  the  play 
of  light  on  the  gold  band  of  his  idle  fountain 
pen.  Twenty  minutes  ago  he  had  made  one 
aimless  entry  on  the  block.  Since  then  he 
had  poked  the  fire  three  times. 

Presently  he  proceeded  to  poke  it  a  fourth 
time. 

"  Isn't  it  going  well  to-night  T'  his  wife 
looked  up  to  inquire. 


Softly  illuminated  by  the  rays  from  a 
green-shaded  reading-lamp  which  stood  on 
the  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
she  had  been  writing  a  letter,  and  the 
steady,  monotonous  journey  of  her  small 
white  hand  across  the  paper  had  indicated  . 
that  she,  at  all  events,  did  not  lack  subject- 
matter. 

''  Isn't  what  going  well,  Violet  ?  " 

*'  The  fire.  I  forget  whether  that  is  the 
fifth  or  the  sixth  time  you  have  poked  it 
in  the  last  ten  minutes.  It's  the  best- 
tempered  fire  I've  ever  seen." 

"  Surely  you  are  mistaken,  Violet,"  he 
protested.  "  I've  only  just  this  minute 
picked  up  the  poker." 
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'■  I  know "  she  began,  but   gave   up 

any  attempt  to  enlighten  him.  ''  Can't  you 
iind  a  rhyme  to  something,  dearest  ?  " 

Her  appearance  at  that  moment  made  it 
clear  that  she  numbered  no  more  than 
twenty-two  years,  despite  the  severity  of 
her  grey  evening  frock.  Also  the  tone  of  her 
que  ,tion  w^as  suddenly  whimsical  and  tender. 
This  change  of  tone  w^as  a  mannerism — an 
echo,  perhaps,  from  childhood — but  so  far 
it  had  always  had  the  same  effect  on  Ventnor. 
The  occasional  poet  replaced  the  poker  and 
stood  up. 

'*  No,  Leonard — not  this  time,  please  1  " 
she  begged,  rising  defensively.  "  One  of  these 
days  you  will  do  it  before  strangers.  It 
generally  means  that  my  hair  has  to  be 
done  again,  and  I  want  to  finish  this 
letter." 

"  I  married  you,"  he  grumbled,  subsiding, 
"'  to  be  an  inspiration  and  a  help.  You 
know  the  result :  I  have  written  nothing 
since.  When,  in  addition,  the  Muse  forgets 
herself  and  commences  to  ask  taunting 
f(uestions  like  a  mere  provocative  mor- 
tal  " 

"  I  married  you  to  shield  you  from  the 
activities  of  your  sister,"  she  declared,  and, 
sitting  down  again,  commenced  to  glance 
through  what  she  had  written. 

He  appeared  to  find  a  brief  distraction 
in  watching  the  rippling  of  the  gleam  of 
lamp-light  on  her  hair. 

''  Have  you  got  Laura's  letter  there  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  she  began  to  write  again. 

She  searched  her  writing-pad  hastily  and 
shook  her  head.  Her  husband  lapsed 
into  thought  for  a  moment,  then  reached 
absently  for  the  poker  and  used  it.  She 
waited  patiently  until  he  had  finished, 
changed  her  mind  about  making  a  comment, 
and  continued  her  letter. 

''  It  must  be  this  jacket,"  he  remarked, 
after  a  moment  or  two.  ''  I  work  in  the 
other  one  best." 

Violet  wrote  determinedly. 

''  The  light-grey  one,  I  mean,"  he  rambled 
on. 

The  progress  of  his  wife's  pen  became 
very  audible. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  are  one  or  two  ink- 
stains  on  it,  though,"  he  announced  sadly. 

Violet  altered  a  letter  in  the  last  word  she 
had  written,  tried  to  render  it  clearer  by  a 
few  touches  of  the  pen,  and  finally  managed 
to  raise  a  blot  on  it.  But  the  frown  which 
had  commenced  to  straighten  the  curve  of 
her  brows  suddenly  vanished  and  she  burst 
out  laughing. 


"  I  know  the  jacket  you  mean,  dear,"  she 
acknowledged — "  the  one  you  were  wearing 
at  breakfast  -  time  when  the  bills  arrived 
from  Laura's  housekeeper.  But  please  don't 
worry  yourself  about  it.  I  have  given  it 
away  to  Pratt.  It  was  a  disgrace — even  he 
thought  so  ;   I  could  tell  by  his  expression.  " 

''  I  should  think  so  !  "  exclaimed  Ventnor, 
aghast.  "  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  one  of 
Pratt's  hobbies  to  dress,  when  off  duty,  as 
a  man  of  wealth  and  standing  ?  " 

Violet  accommodated  his  assertion  with 
an  unbelieving  smile  and  resumed  her 
writing.  Her  husband  rose  and  quitted  the 
room.  By  the  time  he  returned  she  had 
fi..ished  her  task. 

"  I  can't  find  Laura's  letter,"  he  told  her, 
''  and  Pratt  denies  having  lit  any  fires  with 
a  missive  of  any  kind." 

"  Why  the  sudden  anxiety,  dear  ?  You've 
read  the  letter  yourself,  and  I  read  it  to 
you  on  the  day  it  came.  She  has  left  Foxted 
to  go  to  Scotland  for  an  indefinite  stay,  and 
wants  you  to  attend  to  any  little  matters 
which  may  need  attention  in  her  absence. 
Her  housekeeper  has  orders  to  communicate 
with  you  when  necessary." 

''  Does  she,"  asked  Leonard,  "  say  any- 
thing in  the  letter  about  anything  she  wants 
me  to  do  on  W^ednesday,  the  twenty- 
fifth  ?  " 

'■  Not  so  far  as  I  recollect.  Why  Wednes- 
day, the  twenty-fifth  ?  " 

'"'  I  don't  know^  why.  The  date  is  at  the 
back  of  my  mind,  that's  all,  and  I  can't  fix 
any  significance  to  it." 

"  Then  don't  let  it  worry  you.  Sit  down 
and  finish  your  little  poem." 

''  I'm  not  in  the  mood,"  he  objected.  '[  I 
think  I'll  go  and  buy  some  cigarettes 
instead." 

"  And  some  chocolates  ?  " 

"  I'll  think  that  over,"  he  replied  deliber- 
ately. "  You  had  a  pound  of  fondants  the 
day  before  yesterday." 

"  Try  and  get  the  ones  with  ginger 
inside,"  she  instructed  himi  *'  In  any  case 
don't  bring  those  with  the  hard  centres. 
And  don't  be  long,  dear." 

''  No,  dear,  not  longer  than  I  can  help  ; 
people  say  I'm  exactly  the  right  length 
already,  but  one  doesn't  expect  appreciation 
from  a  wife.  I  suppose  the  confectioner  will 
have  no  objection  to  the  chocolates  being 
chosen  like  cigars  ?  " 

When  he '  had  gone,  Violet  picked  up 
the  scribbling -block  from  the  armchair 
into  which  he  had  dropped  it.  On  it 
■were   scrawled   the   words   "  Four   o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth,''  followed  by 
a  series  of  interrogation  marks  which  ex- 
tended to  the  edge  of  the  sheet, 

II. 

A  MAN,  the  cut  of  whose  clothes  disguised 
a  tendency  to  stoutness,  and  wdiose  age  was 
between  thirty  and  forty  and  was  no  more 
precisely  defined,  pursued  a  leisurely  course 
along  the  Brompton  Road  until  he  came  to 
a  tobacconist's  shop,  into  which  he  turned 
on  the  spur  of  sudden  reEection.  While 
waiting  to  be  served,  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  back  view  of  an  individual*  of  immacu- 
late finish,  who  was  apparently  paying  an 
account  and  who,  w^ith  an  easy  grace,  hugged 
a  polished  ebony  walking-cane  under  his 
arm-pit  while  manipulating  a  mixed  sheaf 
of  notes  and  bills  with  liis  hands. 

The  transaction  completed,  the  tobac- 
conist's assistant  helped  the  immaculate 
one  to  (collect  a  litter  of  documents  from  the 
surface  of  a  glass  show^-case  on  the  counter, 
and  evinced  a  marked  deference  in  the 
execution  of  the  service. 

"  Anything  more,  sir  ?  " 
'While     stowing     aw^ay    his    papers     the 
customer  considered. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  said  at  length.  ''  Should 
there  be  anything  that  has  escaped  my 
memory,  I  will  have  it  sent  for  in  the  course 
of  the  morning." 

He  turned  and  disclosed  to  the  waiting 
man  a  thin,  red  face  of  almost  aggressive 
cleanliness. 

''  Mr.  Winchester  !  "  he  ejaculated,  then 
in  a  voice  not  intended  to  reach  the 
assistant's  ears  :  "  Good  morning,  sir.  Just 
been  paying  a  little  bill,  sir." 

''  So  I  saw,"  remarked  Winchester.  "  But 
don't  run  away,  Pratt.  I'll  be  with  you  in 
a  minute." 

A  moment  later  Winchester  rejoined  the 
man-servant  outside  the  shop, 

"  How  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ventnor  i  " 

Pratt  begiin  to  recover  dignity. 

"  They  are  back  from  the  honeymoon, 
sir,  and  are  both  in  excellent  health." 

''  Are  they  in  Town  ?  Where  are  they 
staying  'i  " 

''  There  is  some  talk  of  removing  into  the 
<*_ountry,  sir,  but  for  the  time  being  they  are 
living  at  the  fiat  in  Guy's  Cliff  Court  which 
Mr.  Ventnor  occupied  as  a  bachelor." 

''  Meanwhile,"  pursued  Winchester  pleas- 
antly, "  you  alleviate  the  monotony  of  your 
labours  indoors  by  extending  the  field  of 
your  activities  so  as  to  embrace  an  occasional 
jaunt  in  the  fresh  air  ?  " 


"  With  Mrs.  Ventnor's  permission,  sir, 
and  in  view  of  the  augmented  postage  rates," 
replied  Pratt,  ''  it  is  arranged  that  I  pay 
as  many  bills  as  possible  personally  when 
there  is  nothing  particular  to  do  indoors. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  King  William 
Street.  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  enjoy  these  outings 
and  I  enjoy  paying  bills.  I  always  think, 
sir,  that  when  paying  bills  you  see  the  best 
side  of  human  nature." 

Winchester  hastily  struck  a  match  and  lit 
a  cigarette. 

''  And  human  nature  generally  sees  the 
worst  side  of  the  bill-payer,"  he  agreed. 
"  But  I  mustn't  forget  you  are  on  your  ^vay 
to  King  William  Street.  I  hope  you  will  find 
human  nature  there  up  to  the  usual  standard . 
Do  you  think  I  should  find  your  master  at 
home  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  might  find  him  at  his  club, 
sir,  just  now.  He  is  w^orried  over  an  appoint- 
ment and  intended  to  drop  in  there  to  see  if 
anyone  had  made  it  with  him." 

Winchester  went  on  the  Underground 
Railway  to  Trafalgar  Square,  and  found 
Ijeonard  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Beverley 
Club,  of  w^hich  both  of  them  w^ere  members. 
A  dift'used  light  descended  from  the  dull 
glass  dome  of  the  roof  and  softened  the 
outlines  of  the  many  appointments.  It  also 
disguised  the  fact  that  a  few  elderly  gentle- 
men w^ere  reading  inverted  periodicals  wntli 
closed  eyes,  but  Ventnor  himself  was  on  his 
feet,  gazing  through  one  of  the  tall  wiudows 
at  the  fountains  playing  in  the  Square.  It 
was  water  they  spurted  and  scattered  gold 
which  fell,  for  March  that  morning  had 
assumed  the  airs  and  graces  of  S2)ring  and 
the  sky  was  a  fieckless  blue. 

'^  I  met  Pratt  studying  human  nature  in 
the  Brompton  Road,"  announced  Win- 
chester. ''  He  said  you  were  worried.  My 
own  experience  is  that  a  married  man  is 
alw^ays  worried.  That  remark  is  trite,  but 
it  paves  the  way  for  the  advice  usually 
offered  on  these  occasions  and  never  taken 
-namely,  don't  worry." 

"  Thank  you.  I  imagine  your  advice  is 
much  in  demand." 

''  I  do  what  I  can,"  sighed  Winchester, 
ignoring  the  sarcasm.  *'  It  remains  to  ho])e 
that  the  supply  will  continue  to  be  ample 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  When  are  you 
going  into  the  country  'i  " 

Leonard  paased  before  replying,  and  sat 
on  the  pile  arm  of  the  easy-chair  into  which 
Winchester  had  ungracefully  lowered  him- 
self. A  bald-headed  gentleman  with  a  fierce, 
white  moustache  and  a  purple  complexion, 
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who  had  been  occupying  an  obscure  corner 
near  the  friends,  waited  until  Leonard 
commenced  to  speak,  then  rose,  threw 
him  a  glance  of  anger  and  resentment, 
and  jjointedly  retired  to  the  far  opposite 
corner  of  the  room,  which  had  just  been 
vacated. 

*'  That  is  not  for  me  to  decide,"  Leonard 
replied.  "  I  have  no  desire  to  leave  Town 
at  all.  But  I  suppose  the  move  will 
take  place  shortly.  Laura's  housekeeper 
mentions  that  the  decorators  have  nearly 
finished." 

*'  Your  sister's  housekeeper  ?  But  what 
has  Mrs.  Leaming's  housekeeper  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?  " 

'*  We  are  taking  a  house  standing  in  an 
acre  of  cultivated  ground  near  the  railway- 
line  at  Foxted.  It  comprises  part  of  the 
property  Leaming  left  behind  when  he  died, 
and  Laura  has  decided  that  we  shall  be  her 
tenants.  As  you  know,  she  prefers  to  manage 
the  bulk  of  her  affairs  herself.  That  is  one 
of  the  many  outlets  for  her  terrible  activity. 
Personally, ,  much  as  I  like  and  admire 
Laura,  I  find  that  my  admiration  develops 
its  highest  curve  at  a  distance  from  Foxted. 
At  present  Laura  is  staying  in  Scotland — 
hence  the  mention  of  her  housekeeper,  who 
refers  any  urgent  matters  to  us  for  settle- 
ment." 

**  When  you  were  married,"  Winchester 
remarked,  ''  it  occurred  to  mt;  that — 
certain  difficulties  would  pass.  Does  your 
sister,  by  the  way,  still  entertain  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  induced  to  give  a  reading 
from  your  published  poems  to  the  rustics 
of  Foxted  in  aid  of  the  local  funds  ?  " 

"  I  sincerely  hope,"  declared  Ventnor 
with  feeling,  "  that,  for  the  sake  of  our  good 
relations,  she  has  abandoned  that  grotesque 
idea.  That  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  I 
resent  and  dread.  It  if  were  not  for  my 
wife " — Winchester  smiled  palely  at  his 
friend's  ostentatious  use  of  the  last  two 
words — "  I  should  risk  giving  offence  to 
Laura  and  decline  to  accept  her  arrange- 
ments for  us.  Violet  is  unused  to  the  noise 
of  large  towns,  and  is  very  fond  of  Laura, 
and  although  she  hasn't  said  so  in  words, 
I  can  see  that  she  likes  the  idea  of  going  to 
Foxted,  and  so  I  pretend  to  be  enthusiastic, 
too.  No  other  consideration  would  induce 
me  to  leave  our  handy  little  flat  at  Putney^ 
A  widowed  sister  with  a  rooted  habit  of 
having  her  own  way  and  a  conviction  that 
one  is  not  able  to  look  after  oneself  is  a 
terrible  incubus  to  a  brother  who  is  junior 
in  point  of  years." 


He  gazed  somewhat  moodily  at  the 
fountains. 

"  While  I  think  of  it,"  he  resumed  sud- 
denly, "  do  you  recollect  if  we  had  arranged 
anything  for  four  o'clbck  on  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-fifth — the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  " 

Winchester  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"  Curious  !  "  muttered  Leonard.  "It  is 
obviously  an  appointment.  Why  four 
o'clock  ?  Why  Wednesday  ^  Why  the 
twenty-fifth  ?  " 

Aloud  he  continued — 

"  I  have  that  date  on  my  mind  as  being 
in  some  way  important." 

Winchester  surveyed  a  large  oil-painting 
on  the  panelled  side-wall  and  appeared  to 
give  his  friend's  statement  weighty  con- 
sideration.   At  length  he  said — 

"  I  foresee  that  if  you  are  going  to  ask 
everyone  you  meet  whether  they  know 
anything  about  the  appointment,  you  will 
merely  establish  for  yourself  a  reputation 
for  forgetfulness  without  necessarily  suc- 
ceeding in  your  object.  My  advice,  therefore, 
is--—" 

"  I  know,"  anticipated  Leonard — *'  do 
nothing.  In  other  words,  don't  let  it  worry 
me.  You  were  hoping  just  now  that  your 
capacity  for  supplying  advice  would  always 
be  equal  to  the  demand  on  it.  Don't  let 
that  worry  youj' 

III. 

"  When  Maurice  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
Leonard  at  his  club,  and  that  you  were  back 
from  the  honeymoon,"  Mrs.  Winchester 
was  saying,  *'  it  didn't  occur  to  me  that  I 
might  expect  to  find  the  flat  considerably 
refurnished,  although  a  moment's  considera- 
tion would  have  made  that  clear  to  me.  And 
I  can  see  that  since  your  return  you  have 
been  fairly  busy.  I  remember  the  old  settee, 
though,  in  spite  of  the  disguise.  Not  that 
the  cretonne  cover  is  not  just  the  thing  for 
it,  of  course." 

A  train  of  thought  in  connection  with  the 
settee  caused  a  faint  and  passing  flush  to 
visit  Violet's  cheeks,  as  the  young  wife 
followed  the  glance  of  her  guest  towards 
the  article  of  furniture  in  question.  The 
two  were  tete-a-tete  at  the  small  table  which 
Violet  had  recently  used  as  a  writing-table, 
but  which  now  supported  tea-things  and  a 
quietly-humming  spirit-lamp. 

"'  I'm  so  glad  you  like  the  arrangement," 
Violet  shyly  informed  her. 

She  was  enjoying  a  new  experience,  for 
she  had  not  hitherto  reigned  over  a  tea- 
table  in  the  dual  role  of  wife  and  hostess. 
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She  was  thankful  for  the  half-light  which 
pervaded  the  apartment,  and  not  altogether 
sorry  that  Leonard  was  not  a  witness  of  her 
ordeal. 

''  Somehow/*  resumed  Mrs.  Winchester, 
who  was  some  years  Violet's  senior  and  able 
to  assume  a  matronly  air  fairly  convincingly 
— "  somehow  I  imagine  you  will  not  always 
want  to  stay  here.  One  of  these  days  you 
will  have  a  sudden  longing  for  the  country, 
and  we  shall  see  no  more  of  you  for  goodness 
knows  how  long." 

'  "  I've  noticed,"  commented  Violet,  "  that 
for  some  inexplicable  reason  people  give 
me  credit  for  being  fond  of  the  country. 
Leonard  is  one  of  them.  I  am  not  exces- 
sively fond  of  it.      But  it  is  curious  that 


Winchester.  ''  I  have  often  seen  it  when 
Maurice  and  I  have  been  staying  with 
Laura.    I  suppose  you  aie  delighted  ?  " 

*•'  Mrs.    Winchester "     began    Violet 

impressively. 

"  Freda,"  corrected  that  lady  generously. 
"  I  see  you  are  going  to  confide  to  me  that 
you  don't  really  like  the  house,  but  don't 


you  should  mention  leaving,  because  that  is 
what  we  are  shortly  going  to  do.  We  are 
going  to  live  in  an  old-fashioned  house  at 
Foxted  that  belongs  to  Laura.  It  is  all  oak 
beams  and  panelling  and  wooden  staircases, 
but  the  quaintness  is  spoiled  by  the  railway 
being  near." 
*' I  know  the  place  well,"  nodded  Mrs. 


What  have  you  done  Avith  the  women. 
Bluebeard  ? '  " 


wish  to  hurt  Laura's  feelings,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  share  a  secret,  we  mustn't  be  too 
formal." 

''  How  clever  of  you  to  guess — Freda  !  " 

Violet  had  become  acquainted  with  her 
guest  only  a  short  time  before  the  recent 
honeymoon. 

"  Clever  enough  to  see  I've  not  guessed 
quite  right,"  said  Freda.  "  But  you  must 
tell  me  everything,  now  you've  started." 

''  I  wouldn't  offend  Laura  for  worlds, 
of  course,"  Violet  confided,  "  but — well, 
Leonard  has  written  nothing  since  our 
return,  and  that's  nearly  a  month  ago." 
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Freda  inaiiaged  to  give  the  efEect  of  being 
surprised  by  the  news. 

'•'  You  think  he  would  like  to  live  at 
Foxted  for  the  sake  of  his  poetry  ?  " 

"  He  hasn't  actually  said  so,"  Violet 
acknowledged,  "  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  see 
how  keen  he  is  when  I  mention  the  subject. 
Personally  I  am  not  anxious  to  live  in  a 
wooden  house,  because  I  should  be  afraid 
of  fire  ;  but  I  would  rather  almost  anything 
happened  than  that  Leonard  should  be 
obliged  to  stay  on  here,  where  he  seems 
unable  to  work  properly,  merely  because 
he  thinks  I — because  he  wants  me  to — you 
know — especially  now  that  he  is  so  worried," 
she  added. 

''  I'm  sorry  to  hear  he's  worried,"  said 
Freda,  with  genuine  surprise. 

'*  Because  of  a  date  on  his  mind,  and  he 
doesn't  know  why  it's  there.  I  can't  really 
understand  why  he  should  worry  over  it. 
Tt  seems  so  absurd  to  worry  over  a  mere 
appointment.  Four  o'clock,  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-fifth.  It  might  mean  the  twenty  ■ 
fifth  of  any  month,  mightn't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month  is 
to-morrow,"  reHected  Freda.  ''  I  suppose 
he  will  discover  in  due  course  what  it 
means." 

She  glanced  at  lier  wrist- watch. 

"  Maurice  has  arranged  to  meet  me  at  the 
stores,  so  I  must  slip  away  before  it  gets 
dark,"  she  decided.  "  We  shall  be  out  of 
Town  for  the  next  fortnight,  but  shall 
expect  you  and  Leonard  at  home  on  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  of  next  month.  He  must 
not  forget  that  appointment." 

She  rose  as  the  maid  entered  to  switch  on 
the  lights. 

At  a  little  before  four  o'clock  on  the  tenth 
of  the  following  month  Pratt,  the  Ventnors' 
man-servant,  was  hovering  restlessly  near 
the  barrier  of  Platform  No.  7  at  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  oblivious,  or  only  dimly 
conscious,  of  the  noise  and  movement 
around  him.  During  the  ten  minutes  he 
had  been  waiting  he  had  already  apologised 
with  increasing  handsomeness  to  several 
people — including  two  surprised  railway 
officials — for  allowing  himself  to  be  jostled 
by  them,  and  his  ruddy  face  was  shining 
with  moisture.  At  length  the  Ipswich  train 
filled  the  empty  metals,  and  he  proceeded  to 
scan  the  crowd  which  surged  past  the 
barrier. 

A  well-made,  well-favoured  woman,  wear- 
ing a  light  travelling-coat  and  grasping  in 
a    gloved    hand   a   few   illustrated   papers, 


presently  passed  the  barrier,  glancing  ex- 
pectantly about  her.  Pratt  moved  mincingly 
towards  her. 

"  Pardon,  madam,  but  your  telegram 
came  only  some  thirty  minutes  ago.  In  the 
hope  that  I  might  be  of  assistance " 

"  Pratt !  But  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Where  is  Leon — Mr.  Ventnor  ?  " 

''  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ventnor  went  early  this 
afternoon  to  Kensington  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Winchester,  m,adam,"  Pratt  replied  ner- 
vously, "  and  when  they  are  not  at  home, 
I  am  authorised  to  open  telegrams  and  use 
my  discretion." 

''  You  are  still  employed  by  Mr.  Ventnor, 
then  ?  "  the  lady  demanded  without  enthu- 
siasm. Her  antipathy  to  Pratt  dated  from 
Leonard's  recent  bachelor  days,  and  was 
the  outcome  of  a  feeling  of  having  been 
rendered  ridiculous  by  a  series  of  well- 
intentioned  falsehoods  on  the  man-servant's 
part. 

''  I  no  longer  actually  live  in  the  flat, 
madam,"  he  hastened  to  explain,  "  but  I 
am  still  employed  there.  I  have  a  taxi 
waiting,  madam,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  instruct  the  porter  to  follow  with  the 
luggage.  To  the  flat,  madam  ?  "  he  in- 
quired a  little  later  through  the  window  of 
the  cab. 

"  Kensington,"  directed  the  fare  briefly. 

The  taxi  jerked  into  motion.  Pratt 
watched  it  glide  up  the  incline  out  of  the 
terminus.  With  relief  and  a  brilliant  silk 
handkerchief,  which  he  drew  from  the  sleeve 
of  his  jacket,  he  wiped  the  moisture  from 
his  forehead. 

''  That's  that,  as  the  sayin'  goes  1  "  he 
muttered.  ''  I  wonder  what  the  trouble  is 
this  time  !  " 

:l;  ;l:  *  .-Jc  :1j 

Four  o'clock  was  striking  when  tea  was 
brought  into  the  spacious  room  in  which 
Freda  Winchester  had  welcomed  her  guests. 
She  was  half-kneeling  by  Leonard,  himself 
at  ease  on  a  divan,  showing  him  some  views 
of  the  place  at  which  she  had  recently  been 
staying.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  near 
a  partly-curtained  French  window,  Win- 
chester was  playing  Chopin's  mazurkas  at 
a  grand  piano.  His  plump  fingers  executed 
the  appoggiatura  with  surprising  nimbleness, 
and  Violet  was  occasionally  late  in  turning 
over  the  music  for  him. 

Freda  interrupted  something  she  was 
saying  in  order  to  direct  the  maid  to  drag 
a  light  table  nearer  the  divan. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Maurice  ever  men- 
tioned to  you  that  we  met  at  the  Beverley 
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shortly  before  you  went  away  ?  "  remarked 
Ventnor,  when  she  turned  to  him  again. 

''  I  expect  so,  but  I  really  don't  remember. 
Was  there  a  particular  reason  why  he  should, 
or  should  not,  have  done  so  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  told  him  we  should 
shortly  be  shifting  to  Foxted,  and  I  men- 
tioned that  I  wasn't  particularly  in  love 
with  the  move.  Violet  is,  you  see,  and  so  I 
have  naturally  encouraged  her  to  assume 
that  I  am,  too.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
if  he  had  told  you  I  disliked  the  move, 
and  if  you  were  off  your  guard,  so  to 
speak,  you  might  inadvertently  acquaint 
Violet " 

"  But,"  expostulated  Freda  smilingly, 
"  you — she — the  other  day " 

She  glanced  towards  the  other  side  of  the 
room  and  saw  that  the  musical  sitting  was 
being  adjourned. 

''  I  will  be  discreet,  of  course,"  she  ex- 
claimed hastily. 

She  busied  herself  with  her  duties,  while 
Winchester  accommodated  Violet  with  a 
seat  and  dropjied  down  beside  Leonard. 

"  Have  you  discovered  yet,"  she  inquired 
of  Violet,  "  that,  next  to  giving  advice, 
Maurice  loves  to  have  an  audience  ?  " 

"  I  object  to  that  question,"  said  Win- 
chester promptly.  "  I  rule  it  out  of  order, 
1  played  those  mazurkas  to  assist  the  only 
appreciative  person  in  this  room  to  discover 
which  one  she  liked  best.  So  far  she  prefers 
number  five,  but  we  have  another  forty  to 
go  through  yet,  and  the  fact  that  I  am  very 
willing  to  go  through  them  indicates,  not 
that  I  am  fond  of  an  audience,  but  that  I 
have  an  obliging  disposition.  You,"  he 
concluded,  addressing  his  wife,  "  who  have 
traded  on  that  disposition  so  often,  should 
be  the  very  last  person  to  misrepresent  it." 

"  He  also  likes  to  hear  himself  talk,"  said 
Freda,  handing  Violet  a  cup  of  tea.    "  Has 
Leonard  succeeded  in  discovering  the  origin 
of  the  mysterious  appointment  ?  " 
^    *'  Don't  remind  him  of  it,"  Violet  begged. 

It  now  belongs  to  the  unexplained 
mysteries,  and  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid 
the  subject  of  appointments  for  ever  so  long. 
Nothing  happened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
hist  month — except  that  the  maid  had  an 
^iccident  with  an  omelette  and  ruined  Pratt's 
.jacket,  Not  that  it  mattered  very  much, 
because  the  jacket  was  an  old  one  of 
Leonard's  that  I'd  given  him  a  day  or  so 
before." 

'  It  was  curiously  persistent  and  baffling 
'»t  the  time,"  interpolated  Leonard.  ''  It 
'»uist  have  had  its  oiigin  in  sometliing  " 


'"'  Pratt,  I  presume,  still  takes  the  air  in  the 
Brompton  Road  ?  "  said  Winchester. 

''  He  hasn't  lately,"  replied  Leonard.  To 
his  wife  he  added  by  way  of  explanation  : 
''Maurice  met  him  there  one  day,  paying  a 

"  We  shall  never  run  into  debt  while  we 
have  Pratt,"  said  Violet.  "  I  believe  we  are 
now  square  with  everybody,  and  the  last 
day  or  so  we  have  not  heard  from  Laura's 
housekeeper,  so  there  hasn't  even  been  one 
of  her  bills  for  him.  Laura  must  have 
returned  from  Scotland." 

"  Which  means  we  shall  soon  be  moving," 
added  Leonard. 

The  smile  he  directed  at  his  wife  was 
charged  with  devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 

'*'  And  you  will  find  your  inspiration  at 
last,"  Violet  returned. 

The  smile  she  directed  at  him  was  the 
complement  of  his  own. 

Freda's  smile  was  directed  at  the  lowest 
tier  of  the  neighbouring  cake-stand  and 
expressed  nothing  definite. 

"  Mrs.  Leaming,  ma'am,"  said  the  maid 
in  the  doorw^ay. 

The  visitor  entered,  and  it  was  at  once 
apparent  that  the  smooth  course  of  the 
tea-party  was  to  sustain  a  violent  upheaval. 
She  hastened  to  embrace  Freda  and  Violet, 
and,  while  refreshment  was  being  prepared 
for  her,  hurried  through  her  greetings  to  the 
others. 

"  I  wired  to  the  flat,"  she  announced, 
"  and  Pratt  met  me.  (I  thought  you  had 
got  rid  of  him,  Leonard.)  I  left  Blair  Atholl 
three  days  ago,  and  decided  this  morning  to 
come  and  break  my  news  to  you  inyself. 
It's  a  merciful  thing  it  happened  at  once 
and  not  later.  No,  I  won't  sit  down  yet, 
E'reda  :  the  taxi  is  still  waiting  and  iny 
luggage  is  in  it.  You  are  looking  very  bloom- 
ing, Violet  dear.  Do  you  find  Leonard  very 
trying  ?  Tulle  suits  her— don't  you  think 
so,  Freda  ?  Thank  Heaven,  that  ])lace  was 
empty.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  write  at  once, 
but  thought  better  of  it.  Mr.  Winchester,  I 
wonder  if  you  would  mind  settling  with  the 
taxi  ?  Tell  him  to  ])ut  the  luggage  inside 
the  hall.    I  can  get  another  taxi  later.'' 

"'  You  will  stay  with  us  while  you  are  up, 
of  course,"  insisted  Freda.  "  There  is  no 
room  at  Guy's  Cliff  Court,  I'm  sure.  How 
was  Scotland  looking  ?  " 

''  It  was  too  misty  to  see.  The  weather 
here  has  been  perfect,  they  say,  but  I've 
l)een  too  upset  to  notice  it  myself.  What 
a  blessing  tea  is  !  But  you've  forgotten  the 
sugar." 
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''  What  has  happened,  then,  Laura,  to 
upset  you  ?  "  aske|  Violet,  taking  advantage 
of  the  pause,  rendered  compulsory  on 
Laura's  part,  as  the  visitor  applied  herself 
to  the  tea.  "  I  hope  it  is  nothing  we  have 
done  or  left  undone  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  dear,  and  if  I  were  the 
only  sufferer  I  should  not  mind  so  much, 
since  the  place  is  well  insured.  But  it  means 
that  you  and  Leonard  will  have  to  keep  on 
the  fiat,  for  there's  nothing  vacant  at  present 
at  Foxted  in  the  least  likely  to  suit  you.  You 
must  neither  of  you  give  way  to  disappoint- 
ment too  much  ;  it  is  simply  Fate,  although 
the  railway  people  say  it  was  a  careless 
workman  on  the  premises,  and  the  decorator 
says  it  was  a  spark  from  a  passing  engine. 
However,  the  insurance  people  can  settle 
that  matter  to  their  own  satisfaction.  " 

"  Do  we  understand  you  to  mean,  Laura, 
that  the  place  we  are  going  to  has  been 
burned  down  ?  "  exclaimed  Leonard. 

'''  The  day  before  yesterday,"  rejoined 
Laura  bitterly,  ''  and  yesterday  the  decora- 
tors were  to  have  finished.  The  outbuildings 
were  still  smoking  yesterday  morning.  The 
water  comes  from  pumps  and  a  well,  and 
the  firemen — they  worked  like  heroes,  poor 
fellows,  but  they  are  only  firemen  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  fire,  and  water  was 
scarce.  .  .  .  Are  you  \')ery  disappointed, 
Violet,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  murmured 
Violet.  '*  Leonard  was  so  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  congenial  surroundings  for  his 
work." 

They  all  glanced  at  Leonard,  who,  a  little 
pallid,  certainly  appeared  to  be  hard  hit  by 
the  tidings.  Once  or  twice  he  made  as  though 
to  speak,  but  Freda  hastened  to  put  an  end 
to  what  she  privately  considered  a  mere 
effort  of  hypocrisy. 

"  If  you've  finished  tea,  Laura,  come  and 
see  which  room  you  would  like  best,"  she 
suggested.  "  And  you  come  and  help  her 
choose,  Violet." 

Winchester,  having  discharged  the  taxi, 
came  in  to  find  Leonard  motionless  on  the 
divan,  with  his  arms  spread  out  and  frozen 
to  the  back  of  it.  A  light  dew  had  mantled 
the  poet's  brow. 

*^  What  have  you  done  with  the  women, 
Bluebeard  ?  "  .  Winchester  vulgarly  de- 
manded. 

Leonard  sprang  to  his  feet,  stung  by  the 
necessity  which  he  felt  for  some  form  of 
action. 

"  Maurice,"  he  announced  despairingly, 
"  the  house  at  Foxted  has  been  burned  to 


ihe  ground,  and  I  have  discovered  what 
'  four  o'clock,  Wednesday,  the  twenty- 
fifth  '  signifies  !  It  was  the  date  of  expiry 
on  the  renewal  notice  that  was  sent  on  to 
us  by  Laura's  housekeeper.  You  understand, 
don't  you  ?  I  have  mislaid  the  notice  and 
forgotten  to  renew  the  insurance  on  the 
house  !  And  Laura  thinks  it  is  still  insured  ! 
The  property  was  worth  eighteen,  hundred 
pounds,  if  it  was  worth  a  penny.  What  in 
Heaven  can  I  do  ?  Eighteen  hundred  pounds 
represents  more  than  two  years'  income. 
Laura  must  be  told,  but  there  are  limits  to  my 
courage.  I'll  be  perfectly  candid,  Maurice, 
and  tell  you  at  once  that  I  find  it  morally 
impossible  to  stay  here  and  break  that  news 
to  her.  You  must  do  that,  Maurice,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times.  You  must  break  the  news 
to  Laura,  and  you  must  make  all  the  excuses 
for  me  you  can.  Heaven  knows  what  you 
can  say  in  excuse,  but  you've  always  been 
a  plausible  liar,  and  you  must  excel  yourself. 
I  shall  clear  off  until  you've  done  it." 

"  I  make  all  allowances  for  your  perturba- 
tion," rejoined  Winchester  coldly,  "and 
therefore  I  leave  unchallenged  for  the 
moment  certain  defamatory  statements — 
certain  libellous  statements — the  adjective 
is  still  weak,   but " 

"  You  refuse  !  Very  well,  if  you  have  no 
objection  to  a  painful  scene  taking  place 
beneath  your  roof,  I'll  stay  and  tell  her 
myself,  that's  all.  I  can  only  remind  you 
that  if  our  positions  were  reversed,  I  should 
be  quite  willing  to  play  the  part  of  inter- 
mediary for  your  benefit,  and  so  protect 
your  feelings  while  acting  as  a  check  on 
the  natural  but  hasty  impulses  of  the — the 
other  party.  And  you  know  what  Laura 
is " 

"  In  the  meantime,"  interrupted  Win- 
chester calmly — "  in  the  meantime,  am  I 
inviting  any  further  abuse  by  asking  what 
you  intend  to  do  with  yourself,  supposing 
I  take  the  will  for  the  deed  in  your  case  and 
substitute  the  deed  for  the  will  in  mine  ?  " 

"  I  knew  you'd  do  it  for  me,  Maurice," 
said  Leonard  gratefully.  "I'm  sorry  if 
anything  I've  said  appears  a  little  un- 
appreciative.  I'll  tell  you  what  has  occurred 
to  me :  I  have  heard  of  there  being  so  many 
days  of  grace  sometimes  allowed  by  an 
insurance  company  in  the  renewal  of  an 
insurance.  It  is  not  quite  five  o'clock.  I  am 
going  to  the  Company  to  see  if  I  can  arrange 
anything." 

Winchester  had  by  no  means  made  up 
his  mind  to  undertake  the  unwelcome  task 
of  breaking  the  news  to  Laura,  but  Leonard 
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left  him  no  time  for  reflection.  The  last  part 
of  his  protest  was  addressed  to  an  empty 
room,  for  Leonard  was  gone.  He  finally 
decided,  with  every  justification  and  ample 
generosity,  that  his  duty  as  host  and 
friend  would  be  quite  adequately  performed 
by  speaking  briefly  and  to  the  j)oint,  and 
by  attempting  no  excuses  for  Leonard's 
negligence,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  clearly 
admitted  of  none, 

Violet  re-entered  the  room,  followed  by 
Laura  and  Mrs.  Winchester. 

"  Was  that  Leonard  who  left  just  now  ?  " 

"  Before  I  answer  that  question,"  Win- 
chester said  gravely,  "  I  have  to  announce  a 
piece  of  news  which,  I  fear,  will  be  exceed- 
ingly unwelcome." 

Violet's  colour  ebbed. 

"  Unwelcome  to  Mrs.  Leaming,  I  mean — 
that  is  to  say,  unwelcome  to  all  of  us,  of 
course,  but  particularly  so  to  Mrs.  Leaming." 

The  ladies  stood  like  figures  in  a  tableau, 
so  struck  were  they  by  the  strangeness  of  his 
manner.  He  avoided  the  threefold  startled 
gaze  by  moving  about  and  accommodating 
his  audience  with  seats.  Finally  he  picked 
up  a  magazine,  rolled  it  into  a  cylinder,  and 
stood  before  them.  The  scene  now  resembled 
an  early  stage  in  the  private  reading  of  a 
drama.  Still  using  the  same  brevity  and 
point  as  the  means  of  making  his  disclosures, 
he  continued — 

"  You  must  have  noticed  that  there  are 
times  when  we  all  become  subject  to  aber- 
rations, to  periods  of  mental  laxity — if  it 
may  be  put  that  way — when  the  mind,  as 
it  were,  slips  a  cog.  Even  the  highest  type 
of  mind  suffers  from  this  occasional  dis- 
ability. I  am  not  sure  that  the  highest  type 
of  mind  is  not  more  subject  to  it  than  the 
other  types.  As  an  instance,  you  probably 
all  remember  the  story  of  the  professor  who 
dressed  and  undressed  himself  three  times 
while " 

"  Maurice  !  "  cried  his  wife  sharply.  "  You 
are  not  forgetting  this  is  a  drawing-room  ?  " 


''  Mr.  Winchester,"  said  Laura,  ''  what 
is  this  news  affecting  me,  if  you 
please  ?  " 

''  Where  is  Leonard  ?  "  asked  Violet. 

Winchester,  whose  own  eloquence  had 
been  in  danger  of  causing  him  to  forget 
momentarily  the  unpleasant  nature  of  his 
news,  recollected  his  intention. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Leaming,"  he  said  simply,  "  that  Leonard 
forgot  to  renew  the  insurance  on  your  pro- 
perty which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
He  mislaid  the  renewal  notice — which  was, 
I  gather,  duly  sent  on  to  him — and  at  the 
same  time  forgot  about  it,  though  the  date 
of  expiry  lingered  in  his  mind  and  puzzled 
him.  He  is  extremely  upset  about  it.  In 
the  meantime  he  has  asked  me  to  express 
to  you  his  sincere " 

'"  But,"  Laura  broke  in  uncomprehend- 
ingly,  '•'  the  Company  has  already  acknow- 
ledged its  liability  and  sent  a  representative 
to  Foxted." 

"  And  Leonard  did  renew  the  insurance," 
added  Violet  indignantly.  "  He  received 
the  notice  at  breakfast-time,  and  he  must 
have  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  the 
jacket  he  was  wearing.  I  gave  the  jacket 
—it  was  quite  unfit  for  him  to  wear  any 
longer — to  Pratt,  and  Pratt  found  the  notice 
in  the  pocket  later  on  the  same  day.  He 
asked  me  to  let  him  go  with  it  the  next  day 
to  King  William  Street  and  pay  what  was 
due,  and  I  did." 

''  It  was  too  bad  of  you  to  startle  us  all 
like  that !  "  Freda  admonished. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  very  doubtful  piece  of  pleasantry 
on  Leonard's  part,"  commented  Laura. 

"  Where  is  Leonard  ?  "  demanded  Violet. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Winchester. 
''  I  don't  exactly  know  where  he  is  at  this 
moment,  but  I  sincerely  hope  he  is  in  the 
act  of  feeling  exceedingly  foolish  in  the 
office  of  an  insurance  company  in  King 
William  Street." 


LIFE    AMONG 
THE    ESKIMOS 

By    HENRY    TOKE    MUNN 

I  AM  the  oldest  man  in  the  world,"  said  reproduced  (the  most  northerly  jjlace,  save 

Tabat-tia  to  me  gravely,  in  answer  Spitzbergen,  inhabited  by  a  white  man,  and 

to    my    query.      ''  I    remember    the  situated  on  Northern  Baffin's  Land),  I  fed 

white  man's  ship  which  came  when  I  was  last  winter  between  sixty  and  eighty  men, 
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a  little  boy,  and  found  only  my  mother  and 
me  here,  and  wanted  to  buy  dogs  from  us, 
but  we  had  none."  (Ross  records  this  in- 
cident in  1832.)  "  Yes,"  he  added  quietly, 
"  I  supi^ose  I  shall  die  soon,  but  it's  no 
matter  ;  I  have  had  a  good  life,  and  I  have 
not  been  hungry  for  a  long  time  now." 

Those  last  w^ords  are  the  key  to  the  thought 
an  1  the  fear  at  the  back  of  every  father's 
mind  amongst  the  merry,  good-temj)ered 
Eskimo  people  of  the  Far  North. 

xVt  the  trading  station  and  native  village 
shown    in    one  of    the    photographs    here 


women,  and  children  for  three  bitterly  cold 
months.  Seal  hunting — the  staple  winter 
food  in  this  locality — failed,  and,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  deerskin  clothing,  the  men  were 
unable  to  move  their  families  to  better 
hunting-grounds.  But  for  my  timely  aid, 
the  winter  would  have  been  remembered  as 
a  "  hungry  "  one.  Whenever  an  Eskimo 
speaks  of  a  "  hungry  winter,"  toll  is  taken, 
sometimes  a  terrible  heavy  one  —  forty 
Eskimos  of  a  southern  tribe  perished  c^ 
starvation  in  1919-20. 

To  live  with  the  Eskimo  is  to  like  him  ; 
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his  indomitable  courage,  resource,  and 
faithfulness  to  his,  word,  and  his  unfailing 
good  temper  and  cheerfulness,  have  been 
praised  by  explorers  such  as  Peary,  Amund- 
sen, Hancock,  Rasmussen,  Stefansson,  and 
every  traveller  who  has  lived  ani  fought 
with  them  the  great  fight  against  the  Arctic 
cold. 

To  arrive  at  Baffin's  Land  is  not  always 
an  easy  voyage, 
as  a  picture  of  our 
ship,  the  auxiliary 
motor  Albert, 
beset  in  Davis 
Strait,  will  show. 
The  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape 
Farewell,  South 
Greenland,  is  only 
equalled  in  the 
world  by  Cape 
Horn  as  a  nursery 
for  sudden  gales 
with  wild  and 
mountainous  seas. 
Three  years  ago 
the  Albert  limped 
into  her  Scotch 
liome  port,  her 
mate  washed  over- 
board, her  captain 
with  a  broken  leg 
and  other  injuries, 
a  seaman  hurt,  her 
sails  in  rags,  her 


binnacle  compass  swept  away,  and  the  ship 
leaking  badly.  It's  not  all  summer  cruising 
in  Davis  Strait. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Baffin's  Land  the 
winter  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, the  sea  is  frozen  and  there  is  good 
sleighing  by  December.  On  November  11 
the  sun  goes  below  the  horizon,  and  does 
not  reappear  till  February  8  ;    this  means 
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THK    TRAPING    STATION    ON    NOKTUEHN    BAFFIN'S    LAND. 
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December  and  January  are  dark  months, 
with  only  a  few  hours  of  daylight.  In  these 
jnonths  travelling  is  done  only  about  the 
full  of  the  moon,  which,  as  if  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  sun,  shines  with  a 
cold  brilliance  unknown  in  more  temperate 
lands.  The  native  does  not  spare  himself  in 
the  winter  ;  hungry  mouths  have  to  be  fed, 
and,  when  the  dogs  are  working,  a  team 
of  eight  to  twelve  ravenous  and  wolf -like 
animals  has  also  to  be  provided  for.  Unless 
everything  a  dog  could  possibly  chew  is  put 
out  of  reach,  it  is  soon  gone,  and  nothing 


hardly  dips  below  the  northern  horizon,  tlio 
best  time  for  the  Eskimo  comes  on.  Parties 
are  made  up  to  go  for  the  summer  deer- 
hunting,  often  as  much  as  two  hundred  miles 
away,  and  on  these  hunters  depends  the 
warm  winter  clothing  of  those  who  stay 
behind  at  the  village.  The  sleds  are  loaded, 
the  dogs — ten  or  twelve  to  a  sled,  if  the 
owner  is  rich — are  harnessed,  and  the  whole 
village  turns  out  to  see  them  depart. 

"  Are  you  going  deer-hunting  this  year  ?  " 
I  asked  a  fine  young  hunter  last  spring. 

No,"  he  replied  ;  ''  I  must  stay  and  hunt 
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comes  amiss  to  them  :  they  will  eat  kyaks 
(native  skin-boats),  sled  lashings,  harness, 
footwear,  native  clothing.  A  gossip  leaves 
lier  igloo,  or  winter  house,  unwatched,  and 
some  cunning  dog  masters  the  door;  in  a  few 
seconds  a  hundred  are  inside,  and  a  seething, 
fighting  mass  of  dogs  is  tearing  everything 
to  pieces.  As  the  sun  returns,  small  parties 
of  natives  begin  to  move  about  the  country, 
setting  lines  of  fox-traps,  bringing  in  their 
catches,  visiting  friends,  trying  new  seal 
hunting-grounds ;  and  natives  from  other 
places  begin  to  visit  the  station,  often  coming 
100  miles  with  their  trade. 
When  the   days   get  long,   and   the  sun 


narwhal.  Last  summer  I  and  my  wife  and 
child  went  far  back  on  the  land  after  deei', 
and  we  could  find  none,  for  the  herd  had 
changed  their  ground." 

''  Try  again  this  year,"  I  suggested. 

''  I  cannot,"  he  answered,  laughing 
merrily.  *'  We  starved  so  last  summer  w<' 
had  to  eat  all  our  dogs.  Even  then,"  he  added 
simply,  looking  grave  for  a  moment,  as  the 
grim  memory  of  a  desperate  return  journey 
came  back  to  him,  on  which  they  ate  their 
footwear  and  boiled  their  dog  harness  for 
food,  '*  even  then  we  nearly  died  before  Ave 
made  back  to  the  salt  water  and  got  seal 
meat/' 


A   NATIVE    CURING    PROCESS    FOR    SKINS. 


A    GKOUP    OF    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 
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The  summer  tent  is  made  of  sealskin, 
the  front  part  being  of  semi-transparent 
parchment,  and  in  these  the  women  sew 
their  very  decorative  garments  of  deerskin 
and  make  the  rest  of  the  family  boots  and 
clothing.  Native  women  are  always  work- 
ing or  cooking,  and,  with  small  children  to 
care  for,  the  work  seems  unending. 

Spring  brings  the  time  when  the  blubber 
is  taken  off  the  sealskins,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  boiled  down  into  oil,  which  later 
is  sold  in  this  country  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Seals  are  obtained  in  the  winter  and 
spring  through  the  ice  at  their  breathing- 


seal  has  many  blow-holes,  and  often,  having 
become  suspicious,  avoids  the  one  at  which 
the  hunter  stands  shivering.  The  motion 
of  a  foot,  the  dropping  of  a  match  even, 
may  warn  him  of  danger  there. 

"  Come  in  when  you  return  !  "  I  called 
out  to  a  native  going  off  one  morning  about 
ten  o'clock.  ''  I'll  have  some  soup  for  you." 
He  did  not  retujn  that  day  or  the  next,  but 
the  third  day,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
mornipg,  I  hqard  a  knock.  "  Come  in  !  " 
I  called,  and  weary  and  red-eyed,  but  smiling 
and  glad,  my  friend  entered.  "  Have  you 
been  all  this  while  at  a  seal  hole  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  nodded.     "  I  built  a  little  shelter  of 
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holes,  and  on  the  meat  of  them  the  nati  v^e 
depends  for  food  and  on  the  blubber  for 
light  and  warmth.  The  surplus  blubber  is 
traded  together  with  the  skin.  Boiling  out 
blubber  is  a  dirty  job,  though,  as  one  of  my 
traders  says  rather  aptly,  ''  it  is  clean 
money."  A  native  did  not  think  so  who 
fell  into  a  tank  full  of  blubber  and  rancid 
oil  on  one  occasion,  though,  when  he  was 
hauled  out,  he  laughed  till  the  tears  and 
oil  ran  down  his  cheeks  together.  A  white 
man  wouldn't  have  seen  the  joke. 

Seal  hunting  in  winter  is  but  few  white 
men's  game.  The  hunter  has  to  stand 
motionless  for  hours  at  a  seal  hole,  waiting 
[or  his  quarry  to  return  to  *'  blow,"  for  a 


snow,"  he  said  apologetically,  ''  for  the 
wind  was  blowing  and  it  was  very  cold." 
He  laughed  heartily.  "  I  had  to  tie  my 
knees  together  to  keep  them  from  knocking, 
and  though  the  seal  came  back  twice,  ho 
did  not  stay  long  enough  for  me  to  get  him 
till  he  came  the  third  time,  this  morning 
before  daylight.  See,  I  have  got  my  finger 
and  one  toe  a  little  frozen,  too  ;  but  no 
matter — the  children  won't  be  hungry 
to-day.  Did  you  say  you  might  have  a  little 
hot  soup  ?  I  am  still  cold."  The  thermo- 
meter had  not  been  above  35  degrees  below 
zero  since  he  left,  and  he  had  had  to  tie  his 
knees  together  to  keep  them  still !  No,  thirf 
is  not  a  white  man's  job. 
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A     WOMAN     CARRYING     UEK    CHILD     IN     HER    HOOD. 

Summer  comes  on  apa^e.  By  April — in 
Northern  Baffin's  Land — the  sun  does  not 
set  at  all,  and  in  June  the  merry  children 
are  playing  more  often  at  midnight,  when  it 
is  cool,  than  at  midday — playing  the  same 
games  as  our  own  children,  but  with  cruder 
toys.  You  may  see  a  group  of  serious  little 
girls  intent  on  a  ''  doll's  house,"  made  by 
placing  a  few  pebbles  in  position  for  the 
igloo,  or  snow  house,  and  using  lemming; 
(mice)  skins  as  toy  blankets,  tiny  bits  of 
tin  bent  as  blubber-lamps  and  cooking  pots, 
and  pieces  of  wood  dressed  in  deerskin 
garments,  often  meticulously  carefully  made, 
as  the  dolls.  Boys  are  playing  a  sort 
of  rounders,  others  are  wrestling,  others 
assiduously  hunting,  with  a  small  bow  and 
arrows,  the  cheerful  little  snow -buntings  just 
arrived  from  the  south. 

Not  much  washing  can  be  done  in  winter, 
the  blubber  lamps  being  required  to 
satisfy  the  Eskimo's  insatiable  thirst  and  to 
stew  the  seal  meat,  but  when  summer  comes, 
washing  is  in  full  swing.  A  party  of  children 
bathing  in  a  pool  of  warm  water  the  melted 


snow  has  left  amongst  the  rocks  is  a  common 
sight,  and  pretty  little  maidens  of  eight  or 
ten  beg  a  piece  of  soap  from  me  for  a  "  spring 
cleaning." 

The  nesting  season  arrives,  and  the  active 
natives  take  the  loom's  (a  species  of  guille- 
mot) eggs  from  the  high  and  dangerous 
cliffs  of  Bylot  Island.  A  close  inspection 
of  a  photograph  here  reproduced  shows 
hundreds  of  dark-coloured  eggs  laid,  singly, 
on  every  ledge  and  cranny.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  600  feet  up  the  face  of 
the  cliff. 

Another  picture  illustrates  a  native  in 
the  act  of  harpooning  a  loom,  a  flock  of 
them  having  been  rushed  and  surrounded 
at  a  small  hole  of  water  where  they  have 
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not  room  to  rise.     This  hunter  harpooned 
over  fifty  birds  himself  in  less  than  an  hour. 

As  the  summer  advances,  and  the  open 
water  gets  nearer  the  land,  the  narwhal 
hunters  go  off  with  their  dog  sleds  to  the 
floe-edge  —  i.e.  the 
edge  of  the  land- 
fast 
seven 
and 
ci 

whales,  hauling  iS^^,' ii^MM^^M}f^ 
them  out  on  the 
ice,  where  the  skin 
and  blubber  are 
taken  off  and  the 
ivory  horn  is  cut 
out. 

Later,  as  the 
big  cracks  form 
up  the  inlet,  in 
preparation  for 
the  ice  going  out, 
the  killer  whale,  the 
wolf  of  the  sea, 
drives  the  narwhal 
to  take  refuge 
there,    where    the 


children,  left  Bylot  Island  last  summer, 
late  in  the  sled  season,  to  cross  Eclipse 
Sound  to  my  station.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  land  the  ice  began  to  move,  and  their 
retreat  was  cut  off.     They  arrived  off  the 


M--!^'-^f^^$^%-^-'S^i^y^H^SMM^  open  w 
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killer  cannot  follow  owing  to  its  huge  dorsal 
fin,  and  the  narwhal  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Eskimo's  rifle  and  harpoon. 

There  are  no  Humane  Society's  medals  in 
the  Arctic,  no  press  notices  of  gallant  deeds. 
A  party  of  natives,  three  women,  and  four 


'^yt^-'  >T  -M-4^-^^H5fe%'  ^V^i  ~>'^4kP^  11  AKPOCiN  I N  G    Tim 

'i?S?S''#?^ft^^^^^^5^ffl  LOOMS. 

shore  fifteen  miles 

above  my  station 

to  find  a  space  of 

water  five 

wide  between 

and  the  land. 

They   were    on 

young  ice — last 

season's  ice  —  and 

it  was  going  fast. 

Two  dried  Polar 
bear  skins  were 
sewn  hastily  to- 
gether into  a  bag, 
this  was  stui  fed 
with  deerskin 
blankets     and 
winter  garments  of 
deerskin,  and  sewn 
up.      A    rough 
double-blade  d 
paddle  was   im- 
provised with  sled  wood  and  a  lance  handle, 
and  on  this  absurd  float  one  of  the  men 
started    a  five-mile   paddle   to   the   shore, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  boat.     He  arrived 
with  his  frail  raft  water-soaked  and  himself 
nearly  to  his  waist  in  the  icy  cold  water. 


OVF    FOR    THE    SU.M.MKII,     DEER    HUNTING. 


Luckily  one  of  my  whale-boats  had  arrived 
that  day  from  the  station  to  commence 
salmon  fishing.  When  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  reached,  my  native  told  me  a  few 
more  hours  would  have  seen  the  ice  they 
were  on  disintegrated  and  gone.  The 
desperate  expedient  of  the  crude  raft  across 
that  long  five  miles  of  black  water  had 
been  justified.  It  never  even  occurred  to 
the  natives  a  gallant  deed  had  been  done. 


Why  shouldn't  a  man  risk  his  life  for  his 
women  and  children  ?  they  asked  me,  in 
surprise  at  my  enthusiasm'  for  the  daring 
paddler. 

As  in  many  other  lands,  children  are 
carried  in  the  hood  when  young,  and  with 
this  heavy  burden  on  their  back  the  mothers 
cheerfully  carry  on  their  usual  work — 
perhaps  it  is  cleaning  and  pegging  out  a 
sealskin,  later  to  be  cut  into  the  required 
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shapes  and  chewed  till  the  leather  is  soft 
enough  to  be  skilfully  sewn  into  water- 
tight knee-high  footwear. 

Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents 
when  their  children  are  often  only  small 
babies.  These  promises  are  generally  faith- 
fully kept,  though,  if  the  children  dislike 
each  other  when  they  are  grown  older,  the 
match  is  occasionally  set  aside.  Polygamy 
is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  Eskimo. 

The  Eskimo  possesses  his  full  share  of  the 
moral  virtues.  Honesty,  courage,  kindness 
to  children,  faithful  service  to  parents 
grown  old  and  useless,  a  generous  division 
of  food  amongst  the  community  in  days  of 
scarcity  by  the  lucky  hunter  (a  golden 
rule),  all  these  are  commonly  observed  as 
a  matter  of  course.     Can  the  same  be  said 


of  our  so-called  civilisation  ?  Above  all 
the  aborigines  I  have  met  in  many  lands, 
and  above  most  civilised  people  I  have 
known,  I  would  choose  an  Eskimo  I  knew 
well  to  be  with  me  in  a  tight  ylace  or  a 
desperate  venture.  Under  conditions  he 
could  grasp  and  understand,  he  would  not 
desert  you,  though  he  knew  he  staked  his 
life  on  the  issue,  and  if  the  dice  fell  against 
him,  he  would  die  without  a  word  of 
reproach  on  his  lips. 

Their  view  and  way  of  life  are  crude  and 
to  effeminate  souls  repulsive  ;  their  view 
and  way  of  death  should  make  many 
civilised  folk  blush  for  shame,  for  with 
them  it  is  always  a  courageous  and  uncom- 
plaining spirit  that  goes  out,  unafraid, 
across  the  Great  Divide. 
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flHE    places    that    knew    them    shall 
know  them  no  more." 

It  was  the  last  Sunday  before 
Halle ville  broke  up  for  Christmas,  and  the 
Head  was  preaching,  a  little  old  man  with 
a  big  voice,  extending  his. arms  and  leaning 
forward  over  the  desk,  so  that  he  looked 
like  a  bird  fluttering  in  the  pulpit.  He 
always  thought  more  of  his  purpose  than  of 
his  dignity.  That  was  what  dignified  him 
to  his  boys. 

*'  I  am  not  thinking  of  great  places  and 
past  prinqes,"  he  said.  "  I  mean  Halle- 
ville  to-day,  and  us.  I  am  not  reminding  you 
that  you,  too,  must  come  to  the  common 
end.  '  I  believe  that  we  serve  best  the 
purpose  for  which  we  are  put  into  the  world, 
and  fit  ourselves  best  for  the  hereafter, 
by  keeping  our  minds  upon  our  present 
duty  rather  thau  upon  our  future  dcstiriy. 
I  trust  to  God  to  be  good  to  those  who  have 
done  their  best  with  the  task  which  He  has 
set.  So  I  am  preaching  of  life,  not  death, 
and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  break 
in  our  lives  which  is  occurring  now.  I  ask 
you,  from  the  good-fellowship  between  us, 
to  give  me  your  special  attention." 

There  was  a  prompt  alertness  among  the 
boys.  Fo.r  the  good-fellowship  was  a  fact, 
not  a  figure  of  speech. 

"  The  Old  Man's  in  form,"  the  Captain- 
elect  muttered  to  the  departing  Captain, 
his  chum  for  seven  years. 

The  great  boy  nodded  and  said  nothing. 
It  was  occurring  persistently  to  him  that 
he  sat  in  his  accustomed  seat  in  the  chapel 
for  the  last  time.  He  bowed  his  head  and 
gripped  his  knees  when  "  The  Old  Man  " 
came  to  *'  You,  my  dear  fellows,  who  are 
ending  your  last  term." 

"  These  places  which  know  you  shall 
know  you  no  more.     One  landmark  on  the 


road  of  life — the  road  that  never  turns — 
will  be  kit  behind,  and  become  on^y  a 
memory.  Others  will  wear  your  honours- — 
your  captain's  badge,  your  prefect's  cap. 
Others  will  bear  the  responsibility  which 
you  have  borne  so  manfully  and  cheer- 
fully— I  thank  you  all — in  helping  me  to 
rule  the  s'chool.  Others  will  take  your 
places  ;  but,  my  boys,  the  places  will  always 
be  different  because  you  were  there.  It  will 
be  so  with  the  successive  places  in  which  you 
spend  your  lives.  That  is  what  I  want  you 
all  to  understand — you  who  are  going  and 
you  who  will  stay  behind.  The  man — the 
boy — goes,  but  his  work  remains  ;  not  only 
the  evil,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it  for  a  pur- 
pose, but  the  good.  '  The  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them  ;  the  good  is  oft  in- 
terred with  their  bones.'  Mark  Antony 
only  said  that  as  an  excuse  to  disprove  it, 
by  making  his  hearers  remember  the  good 
of  Caesar.  Deeds  never  die.  Yours,  my 
boys  who  are  going  from  here,  will  live  on 
in  their  influence  upon  those  whom  you 
have  led,  in  their  influence  upon  others. 
These  others,  in  their  turn,  will  teach  some- 
thing descended  from  your  teaching  to  the 
younger  boys  ;  and  those  boys — some  of 
you  little  chaps  sitting  at  the  back — will 
teach  it  to  boys  not  yet  in  the  school  ;  and 
they  will  teach  it  to  boys  not  yet  born, 
never  dreaming  that  they  merely  pass  on 
honourable  traditions  inherited  from  you. 
The  place  that  a  good  man  has  filled  is 
afterwards  better  for  it.  These  places  will 
know  you  no  more,  but  they  will  feel  your 
influence  for  many  a  day. 

"  My  dear  lads — dear  friends — who  are 
leaving,  I  am  glad  and  proud  to  feel  that 
the  memories  you  will  leave  behind  are 
worthy  of  Halle  ville.  I  confidently  expect 
that  in  the  other  places  which  you  pass 
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through  during  life  you  will  leave  memories 
which  will  be  a  credit  to  your  old  school . 
God  bless  you  and  prosper  you  greatly. 

"  And  you  lads  who  will  fill  their  vacant 
places  here,  and  younger  lads,  who  will  fill 
theirs,  as  the  tide  of  promotion  flows  up 
through  the  school,  they  and  I  trust  you  to 
take  up  their  duties,  and  never  to  let  your 
old  leaders  down." 

He  went  through  the  chain  of  succession 
from  the  new^  captain  and  the  new  prefects 
to  ''  the  little  chaps  who  this  term  have 
been  acquiring  the  honourable  traditions 
of  Halleville,  and  next  term  will  teach 
them  to  the  new  boys."  He  illustrated 
how  each  step  upwards  in  the  school  meant 
a  fresh  setting  of  their  endeavours  to  a 
higher  task,  and  reminded  them  that,  in 
their  new  places,  they  would  find  honour- 
able examples  left  by  their  predecessors — 
examples  which  they  were  "  on  honour  to 
Halleville  to  hand  on." 

"  Of  course,"  he  told  them,  with  his 
quiet  smile,  "  we  have  a  great  ihany  school 
customs,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  don't 
really  matter  so  very  much,  though  I  used 
to  think  they  did.  I  was  a  boy  here,  you 
know,  and  I  sometimes  suspect  that  I  am 
the  most  prejudiced  of  all  Halle villans 
about  our  old  customs.  But  there  are  two 
traditions  that  matter  very  much  indeed. 
They  are  the  breath  of  the  school.  You 
must  never  fail  to  teach  newcomers  that, 
against  the  outer  world,  Halleville  stands 
by  Halleville,  from  the  Headmaster  to  the 
smallest  boy,  and  that,  within  itself, 
Halleville  trusts  Halleville.  Boys,  there 
is  no  tradition  of  the  school  which  I  so 
desire  to  be  kept  as  our  boast  that,  young 
or  old,  master  or  boy,  we  regard  one  another 
as  gentlemen.  Tell  the  new  boys  that  w^e 
all  keep  faith,  master  to  master — master  to 
boy — boy  to  master — boy  to  boy.  Tell 
them  that  we  all  mean  well  and  that  we 
all  try  to  do  our  best.  Perhaps  you  may 
add— I'm  very  confident  of  your  good 
intentions,  my  dear  lads  —  that  next 
term  some  of  us  are  going  to  trv  harder  ! 
Eh  ?  " 

He  looked  round  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  that  they  knew. 

''.The  old  beast  means  me,"  Jackson 
Minor,  the  scapegrace  of  the  school,  mut- 
tered to  his  ni  ighbour.  The  muttering  was 
rather  indistinct,  because  Jackson  Minor 
had  made  a  bet  that  he  would  suck  three- 
pennyworth  of  bull's-eyes  during  chapel 
without  detection  by  the  masters  or  the 
prefects,   trading   on   the   knowledge   that 


neither  kept  a  very  sharp  eye  for  minor 
offences  on  the  last  Sunday  of  term. 

''  Shut  up  !  "  growled  his  neighbour.  ''I 
want  to  listen." 

"It  shows  I  was,"  Jackson  Minor 
grunted.  ''  He's  practically  put  us  on 
honour  to." 

The  tradition  of  Halleville  !  Too  strong 
even  for  Jackson  Minor  ! 

''  You  lads,"  the  Head  w^ent  on,  "  will 
naturally  and  properly  be  thinking  less  of 
the  places  you  are  leaving  than  of  the 
places  you  are  going  to.  You  will  be  pre- 
paring to  fill  your  new  posts  w^orthily, 
planning  to  better  the  work  of  the  man 
before.  I,  who  am  old,  and  have  less  to 
look  forward  to,  naturally  look  back,  and 
ponder  upon  what  I  shall  leave  behind  in 
these  places  where  my  life-work  has  been 
given.  I  pray  that  some  good  influence 
of  mine  may  remain.  For" — there  was 
suddenly  a  deeper  depth  in  the  great  voice 
which  came  from  the  small  man — "  for 
next  term  the  place  which  knew  me  will 
know  me  no  more.  Boys  " — he  took  off 
his  spectacles  and  wiped  them — "  I  am 
relinquishing    the    school." 

That  was  how  Halleville  heard  of  the 
departure  of  "  The  Old  Man."  . 

Any  display  of  emotion  was  regarded 
by  Hallevillans  as  bad  form,  and  this  was 
zealously  impressed  upon  new  entrants  in 
the  maxim  "  Don't  excite."  But  the 
announcement  w^as  so  unexpected  and  so 
terrible  that  the  boys  may  be  pardoned  for 
forgetting  their  stoical  principle.  There 
were  two  hundred  little  gasps,  which 
together  made  a  big  sound.  Someone 
knocked  a  book  down.  A  sweet  dropped 
from  Jackson's  mouth  and  rattled  on  the 
floor.     A  startled  young  voice  cried  "  Oh  !  " 

"  Who  stuck  the  pin  in  him  ?  "  the 
Science  Master  whispered  fiercely  over  the 
back  of  the  pew. 

"  Please,  sir,"  the  boy  protested,  "  I 
shouldn't  call  out  for  a  pin  !  I — I  don't 
want  him  to  go  1  " 

The  Science  Master  stroked  the  boy's 
shoulder.  Somehow  his  own  eyes  had 
gone  wet.  He  did  not  want  the  Old  Man 
to  go. 

*'  I  need  not  enter  into  the  reasons  which 
compel  my  departure,"  the  Head  con- 
tinued. ''  Perhaps  it  is  time  I  went.  I 
am  growing  old." 

If  they  had  not  been  in  chapel,  they 
would  have  shouted  "  No  !  "  and  perhaps 
the  Captain  of  the  school  would  have  stood 
up  and  respectfully  mentioned  in  disproof 
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the  '*  twenty-seven  not  out "  for  the 
Masters  against  the  School  last  summer. 
As  they  were  in  chapel,  they  could  only 
shake  two  hundred  heads. 

*'  But  I  had  hoped  to  remain  among  you 
a  few  years  longer.  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
to  go.  I  am  especially  sorry  to  leave  the 
younger  boys,  most  sorry  of  all  to  leave  the 
backward  and  the  tiresome  ones." 

There  were  more  little  gasps.  Jackson 
Minor  put  back  the  last  bull's-eye,  which 
he  was  just  drawing  from  the  bag.  The 
bet  was  only  sixpence,  he  reflected,  and  he 


The  Captain  of  the  school  put  his  head 
in  his  hands.  His  destined  successor 
wiped  his  eyes  without  disguise,  and  several 
of  the  prefects  followed  his  example. 
Somehow   they  .regarded   the    queer  little 


would  forfeit  the  sum  as  a  tribute  to  ''  tlie 
old  beast."  He  was  "  a  very  decent  old 
beast,"  he  apologised  to  himself. 

"  Of  course,"  the  Head  continued,  polish- 
ing his  spectacles  again,  *'  I  shall  miss  my 
friends— they  are  that— in  the  upper 
forms,  miss  them  very  much." 


"  The  Lower  Sell ool  Secret  Societ}  .  .  .  .  Jnckson  INIinor 

expounded  it  in  an   impas-sioned   speech  to  the   Secret 

bocietv." 


headmaster  as  "  one  of  them."  In  special 
difficulties,  a  prefects'  meeting  had  even 
been  known  to  call  on  him  en  masses  to 
ask  his  counsel  in  matters  which  were 
supposed  to  be  outside  his  purview.  "  Let 
me  try  to  be  the  biggest  boy  in  the  school," 
he  always  said  then. 
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**  Yes,"  he  repeated,  '^  I  shall  miss  you 
big  chaps  very  much.  But,  you  see,  you 
are  my  friends,  will  remain  my  friends,  will 
keep  a  kind  memory  of  me,  and  some  trace 
of  an  influence  which  has  tried  to  be  for 
good.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  even  come 
to  me  for  counsel  in  later  life,  as  many  of 
your  predecessors  have  done,  looking  upon 
me,  not  as  a  harsh  master,  but  -as  a 
sympathising  friend.  Do  you  know,  you 
younger  boys,  1  expected  you  to  grow  to 
look  upon  me  like  that.  If  sometimes  I 
have  seemed  stern,  it  was  only  to  help  you 
to  become  men  worthy  of  our  old  school. 
I  was  a  boy  here  myself.     You'll  find  my 

name  in Never  mind  that  .  .  .  Worthy 

of  the  school.  That's  the  point.  Boys  " — 
he  dropped  his  spectacles  and  leaned 
forward — "  if  you  remember  me,  remember 
that  I  asked  you  to  be  that.  It  is  the 
influence  I  desire  to  leave  with  you  when 
.  .  .  the  places  that  knew  me  .  .  .  God 
bless  you  all  !  " 

There  was  a  great  movement  of  the 
junior  boys  toward  the  pulpit,  after  the 
Head  had  left  the  chapel,  hastily  and  un- 
spectacled,  and  without  -  waiting  for  the 
organ  to  cease.  The  masters  and  the 
prefects  made  no  attempt  to  call  them 
back  and  marshal  them  for  the  usual 
orderly  departure.  They  recognised  that 
the  finding  and  restoration  of  the  dropped 
spectacles  was  the  honourable  duty  of  the 
lower  school,  and  took  precedence,  at  the 
moment,  over  other  duties. 

The  juniors  found  the  spectacles,  and  a 
deputation  conveyed  them  to  the  Head's 
house.  Meanwhile  the  prefects  surrounded 
the  sporting  old  English  Master  and  young 
Carter,  a  former  Captain  of  the  school, 
and  now  Master  of  the  Upper  Fourth,  and 
international  footballer,  who  were  always 
their  special  counsellors,  and  bore  them 
away,  the  old  master  lost  to  sight,  and 
Carter's  head  towering  in  the  centre  of 
the  group. 

"  How  ?  "  "  What  ?  "  "  Why  ?  "  they 
wanted  to  know.  "  Can  you  tell  us  about 
it,  sir  ?     Why  he's  going,  you  know  ?  " 

The  English  Master  saw  no  reason  against 
telling  them  ;  and  they  passed  the  news 
on  to  the  senior  boys  ;  and  the  senior 
boys  told  the  next  senior  boys  ;  and  they 
told  some  of  the  juniors,  and  they  told 
the  other  juniors.  So  in  a  couple  of  hours 
the  story  was  all  over  the  school.  The 
Old  Man's  investments  had  gone  to  the 
bad.  He  had  raised  money  on  the  school. 
The  lenders  were  going  to  take  it,  unless 


he  could  pay  by  the  first  of  January,  and 
he  couldn't.  "  Not  by  five  thousand 
pounds,"  the  English  Master  declared  ; 
'*  and  I  believe  the  lenders  are  in  league 
with  the  Modern  Schools  Corporation,  and 
we  shall  be  taken  over  by  them.  It  will 
be  like  living  without  a  soul  of  your  own." 
He  groaned.  "  Halle ville  merged  in  a 
trust  !  Faugh  !  However,  I  understand 
they're  going  to  keep  the  present  staff, 
and  the  Old  Man  is  writing  to  the  chaps' 
parents,  advising  them  to  let  you  stay  with 
us.  We'll  make  a  decent  school  of  it — 
anyhow,  we'll  try — but  it  won't  be  Halle- 
ville  without  him." 

All  agreed  that  it  would  not. 

That  evening  there  was  a  long  meeting 
of  the  school  Literary  Society,  a  sort  of 
informal  parliament  of  the  upper  forms, 
which  in  theory  existed  as  a  debating 
society  and  for  publishing  the  school 
magazine.  The  Lower  School  Secret 
Society — which  existed  chiefly  for  the 
invention  of  secrets — also  held  a  meeting. 

The  original  purpose  of  both  meetings 
was  to  consider  the  raising  of  funds  for  a 
presentation  to  the  Old  Man  ;  but  Jackson 
Minor  had  one  of  the  bright  ideas  for  which 
he  was  renowned,  and  expounded  it  in  an 
impassioned  speech  to  the  Secret  Society. 
His  proposal  met  with  enthusiastic 
approval.  The  Secret  Society  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  Senior  Society,  which  was  still 
sitting,  to  propound  the  proposal  to  them. 
The  Senior  Society  unanimously  adopted 
it,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Masters' 
room  to  represent  it  to  them.  The  proposal 
and  the  general  feeling  may  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  which  Jackson  Major  sent 
home  to  his  mother.  She  was  a  little 
mother  who  had  some  of  the  gift  of  the  Old 
Man  for  understanding  boys,  and  her  big 
son  was  a  great  chum  of  hers.  That  is 
one  of  several  reasons  for  choosing  this 
particular  letter  out  of  the  number  upon 
the  same  subject  written  to  parents  that 
Sunday  evening. 

Dear  Old  Mums, 

We've  had  an  awful  smack.  The  Head 
has  lost  most  of  his  money,  and  they're 
taking  the  school  on  New  Year's  Day.  I 
think  it's  the  beastly  Modern  Schools 
Corporation o  The  chaps  hate  it,  but  we 
have  voted  to  ask  our  people  to  let  us  stay, 
if  they  keep  on  the  old  masters,  because 
they're  a  decent  lot  and  sporting ;  but 
not  unless  they  do  that,  and  not  unless 
they'll  agree  to  something  that  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  about.     We  want  you  to  get  the 
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Governor  to  arrange  it,  because  he's  good 
at  making  people  do  things,  and  you  are 
good  at  making  him  do  it. 

There  are  two  tilings  really.  Of  course 
we  must  give  the  Old  Man  a  decent  testi- 
monial. So  tell  the  Gov.  to  send  a  few 
pounds  by  return.     I  must  come  down  with 


'  1  am  not  a  very  heroic  figure,  you  know, 


something  handsome,  because  I'm  m  the 
Upper  Fifth;  and  shall  be  in  the  Sixth  next 
term  ;  and  Jim  wants  to  give  a  good  sub. 
because  he's  been  more  trouble  to  the  Old 
Man  than  any  other  boy  in  the  school. 
That's' what  he  thinks  ;  but  there  are  two 
or  three  as  bad,  so  you  needn't  worry.  He 
•*^ays  he'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf  if  you'll  let 


him  give  two  pounds,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
cheap,  and  save  me  a  lot  of  worry,  too.  It's 
rather  awkward  having  a  kid  brother  in 
the  school,  you  know,  when  you're  a 
prefect.  But  he  hasn't  been  troublesome 
in  a  caddish  way,  you'll  understand. 

He's  fearfully  cut  up  about  the  Old 
Man  going,  and  the  second  thing  is  his 
idea.  He  has  an  active  and  ingenious 
mind — like  his  dear  mamma  ! — and  that's 
what  generally  gets  him  into  rows  ;  but 
this  time  it's  a  real  good  idea.  T  think  it 
will  appeal  to  your  funny  old  mind,  because 
it's  just  what  you'd 
think  of  yourself. 

You  see,  the  Old 
Man  preached  to  us 
to-day  about  "  The 
places  that  knew 
them  shall  know 
them  no  more." 
When  he  came  to 
say  that  this  place 
would  know  him  no 
more,  he  nearly 
broke  down,  and  we 
all  did.  I  haven't 
felt  so  bad  since 
that  time  we  thought 
Evelyn  was  going 
under  wuth  diph- 
theria (I  tliink  there 
are  two  "  h's  "  in 
it,  but  I'm  not  sure). 
Jim  was  fearfully 
knocked  by  the  Old 
Man's  sermon,  and 
especially  because 
he  said  he  was 
sorriest  to  leave  the 
troublesome  boys 
before  he'd  grown 
them  into  friends, 
like  he  meant  to. 
And  he  (I  mean  Jim) 
got  up  at  the  Secret 
Society  (you  know 
the  old  thing  !)  and 
said  it  would  never 
be  the  same  place 
if  it  forgot  the  Old 
Man  ;  and  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
seniors  to  propose  to  do  something  to  keep 
him  in  memory.  Jim  was  spokesman. 
Mummie,  he  has  inherited  a  tongue  from 
somebody  ! 

Jim's  idea  (now  it's  everybody's)  is  that 
they  should  put  up  a  statue  of  the  Old 
Man  in  the  entrance  hall,  so  that  the  chaps 
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will  see  it  directly  they  go  in.  We  ate  not 
sure  what  inscription  to  put  under  it,  but 
Mr.  Barber  thinks  it  ought  to  be — 

Bev.   John  Marlow,  M.A 

Headmaster    1897-1920. 
The  Place  That  Knew  Him. 

Some  of  the  chaps  want  to  put  "  He 
expects  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  school," 
which,  he  said,  was  the  memory  he  wished 
to  leave  behind  ;  but  Jim  proposes  to  pass 
that  on  by  making  "  Worthy  of  the  School  " 
the  password  of  the  Secret  Society.  It 
isn't  "  secret,"  you  know — that's  only 
the  kids'  idea — so  it  won't  matter  if  every- 
one has  "  the  word." 

Anyhow,  we  all  want  the  statue  ;  and 
Mr.  Barber— he's  the  English  Master,  and 
the  Gov.  knows  him  ;  they  were  in  the 
school  together — thinks  that  the  Gov.  is 
the  best  one  to  arrange  it  with  the  parents 
(and  get  subs.,  of  course),  and  to  square  the 
new  people  to  agree  to  have  it  put  up  there. 
He  thinks  the  Gov.  wouldn't  mind  the 
trouble,  because  he's  been  Captain  of  the 
school  himself  (I  showed  you  his  name  on 
the  tablet  in  the  hall,  and  he  was  President 
of  the  Literary  Society,  and  of  the  Secret 
Society  before  that).  He  knows  how  to 
work  things,  Mr.  Barber  says,  and  has  a  lot 
of  influence  ;  and  if  he'll  take  it  on,  Mr. 
Barber  will  run  up  and  see  him;  and  he's 
writing  to  him. 

Well',  that's  all.  He's  the  best  Head  that 
any  school  ever  had,  and  he's  made  it  what 
it  is.  Tell  the  Gov.  you  think  he  ought  W 
have  the  statue.  You  can  always  get  over 
him  ! 

Bring  Evie  on  Speech  Day.  Lots  of  the 
chaps  thought  she  was  the  prettiest  girl 
who  came  last  term.  They  said  she  was 
like  her  mother  !  But  I  can't  flatter  her 
so  much  as  that.  Handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,  you  know,  old  dear.  So  don't 
let  me  down  over  this. 

Oh,  Mum,  I  am  so  cut  up  that  the  Old 
Man's  going.  Somehow  he  wasn't  only 
the  Head — though,  mind  you,  he  bossed 
things — but  One  of  Us.  I  think  the  Gov. 
will  understand  how  we  feel,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  something  to  remind 
everyone  of  him  in  "  the  places  that 
knew  him."  There's  something  in  the 
words  that  gets  at  you,  when  you  come  to 
think. 

I'm  a  better  chap  for  knowing  bim, 
Mum- 

My  love  to  you  all  I  got  the  Math. 
Prize  for  the  form. 


Jim  sends  his  love,  and  says  be  a  sport  over 
his  sub.,  because  he  is  a  reformed  character  1 
Your  affectionate  son, 

Arthur. 
Mrs.  Jackson  read  the  letter,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  over  it,  told  herself  that  Arthur 
was  a  dear  boy,  took  his  letter  to  ''  the 
Gov.,"  and  leaned  on  his  shoulder  while 
he  read  it.  She  was  a  great  chum  of  her 
husband,  too. 

''  Of  course,"  she  told  him,  ''  you'll  have 
to  do  it,  Tom.  A  lot  of  boys  wouldn't 
feel  like  that  about  an  old  schoolmaster 
unless  he  deserved  them  to  feel  like  it ; 
and  you've  always  thought  well  of  him, 
and  it's  your  own  old  school,  and  he's 
done  so  well  with  Arthur,  and  he  seems  to 
have  an  influence  even  over  Jim  ;  and  you 
wouldn't  disappoint  the  boys  about  the 
statue.  So  you'll  like  to  do  it,  of  course. 
And,  besides,  I  want  you  to." 

"  tjmph  I  "  said  Mr.  Jackson.  He  rubbed 
the  back  of  his  head.  "  They  can  have 
five  pounds  for  their  subs.,  but  the 
statue  !  Umph !  I  don't  quite  know. 
I  doubt  if  the  new  people  will  agree  to  it. 
They  don't  understand  old  traditions,  and  ^ 
don't  want  to.  They  look  upon  schools 
as  shops,  hang  'em  !     Even  if  they  would 

consent You  know,  Jean,  I  shouldn't 

call  old  Marlow  much  of  a  figure  for  a 
statue  !  Rather  a  funny  little  chap, 
although  ...  *  The  places  that  knew 
him '  .  .  .  Some  day  the  time  will  come 
when  I  .  .  ." 

■  "  Don't,  Tom  !  Don't,  dear  !  You've, 
many  years  yet  for — for  me  !  You  don't 
mean  that  you  feel  ill,  or " 

"  III  l  Good  gracious,  no  !  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  dying,  only  retiring.  That's 
a  break  in  a  man's  life — a  bigger  break 
than  a  woman  can  understand.  A  chap 
doesn't  like  to  pass  out  of  things  and  be 
forgotten  in  the  place  where  he's  put  in  the 
work  of  his  life.  But  a  statue  1  I  don't 
think  I'd  want  a  statue  of  me  put  up  in  the 
office,  Jean  girl." 

"  A  school  is  different,"  Mrs.  Jackson 
protested.  **  You  see,  a  headmaster  is 
something  very  great  to  boys,  like  a 
king.  He  seems  to  have  such  an  influence 
over  them — even  Jim  1  " 

"  The   young  scoundrel !  "  t 

^'  Jim's  a  good  chap  at  heart,  dear.  You 
can  always  manage  him  by  kindness.  Boys 
are  such  hero -worshippers.  Influence  is 
everjrthing." 

''  (Jmph  !  It's  funny  how  Marlow  always 
did  get  an  influence  over  chaps.     I  came 
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under  it  in  the  Lower  Fourth.  I  was  a 
young  devil,  like  Master  Jim,  until  then. 
He  had  the  Upper  Fifth  by  the  time  I 
left  ...  I  know  some  of  the  directors  of 
the  Modern  Schools  Corporation,  and  they 
want  to  float  some  preference  shares  .  .  . 
I  fancy  I  could  apply  a  little  gentle 
pressure  .  .   ." 

"  You  think  you  can  make  them  have 
the  statue  ?  " 

Mrs.    Jackson    gripped    her    husband's 
shoulders. 

The  Governor  pursed  his  lips. 
"  In  a  suitable  form,"  he  qualified,  "  in 
a  suitable  form.  Something  to  keep  the 
old  chap  before  the  school  ...  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  find  a  letter  from  Barber  at 
the  office.  I'll  ask  him  to  come  up,  and 
we'll  talk  it  over.  We  must  be  careful 
that  the  statue  is  what  the  boys  will  regard 
as  the  real  thing,  Jean,  not  anything  that 
would  look  absurd.  I'll  think  about  it. 
You  can  send  the  sub.  to  Arthur,  and  say 
that  if  Master  Jim  doesn't  reform  accord- 
ing to  schedule,  I'll — never  acknowledge 
him  as  a  fellow-Hallevillan  !  " 

"  Ah,"  cried  his  wife  admiringly,  "  that's 
the  way  to  put  it — the  way  to  bring  it 
home  to  my  dear  naughty  Jim  1  You 
have  a  bit  of  the  right  way  with  boys, 
Tom.'' 

"  Learnt  it  from  Marlow,"  the  Governor 
stated.  ''  He's  been  a  fine  Head.  He'll 
feel  leaving.  His  heart  is  in  '  the  places 
that  have  known  him' — known  him  for 
fifty  years  nearly,  schoolboy  and  master. 
When  he  tears  himself  away  from  there— 
frankly,  I  don't  know  what  he'll  do  with 
himself." 

"  When  you  retire,  youll  find  something 
to  do,  old  man." 

'*  Oh,  me  !    I've  a  little  wife,  who  wants 
as  much  looking  after  as  two  hundred  boys  ! 
He  hasn't  anyone. " 
He  shook  his  head. 

"  The  statue  will  be  a  consolation," 
Mrs.  Jackson  thought. 

''  Umph  !  "  Mr.  Jackson  grunted.  "  It 
would  look  a  funny  little  thing !  Old 
Marlow  as  a  marble  image  !  It  mustn't 
be  anything  classical.  Fancy  him  in  a  toga, 
holding  a  scroll  1  You  see,  Jean,  a  statue 
might  easily  be  ridiculous.  But  I've  an 
idea  for  making  it  appropriate." 

He  would  not  tell  the  idea;  but  Mrs. 
Jackson  wrote  to  Jackson  Major  that  they 
could  certainly  rely  upon  the  Governor, 
and  he  was  writing  to  Mr.  Barber.  During 
the  next  few  days  Mr.   Barber  came  up 


twice  to  discuss  matters  with  him,  and  they 
saw  a  lot  of  people  on  the  subject. 

It  soon  leaked  out  through  the  achool 
that  Mr.  Jackson,  the  great  financier,  and 
once  Captain  of  Halle ville,  was  taking  up 
the  question  of  a  statue  to  the  headmaster, 
to  be  placed  in  the  entrance-hall.  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  came  down  on  Speech  Day, 
alluded  to  the  subject  when  he  offered  a 
few  remarks,  after  the  presentation  from 
the  scholars  had  been  made  by  the  Captain 
of  the  school.  It  was  a  gold  watch  and  a 
purse  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The  Old 
Man  was  very  much  overcome,  and  very 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Jackson  make  a  speech 
while  he  pulled  himself  together  before 
returning  thanks. 

"  There  are  some  of  us,"  Mr.  Jackson 
said,  "  who  wish  we  were  still  boys,  so  that 
we  might  join  in  the  testimonial  to  our 
honoured  master.  As  we  may  not,  we 
elders  propose  a  little  testimonial  of  our 
own — something  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
the  man  who  set  up  the  standard  of  the 
school,  the  standard  that  you  chaps— and 
two  sons  of  mine  among  you — mean  to 
keep  flying.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  testimonial  might  take  the  form  of 
Mr.  Marlow's  statue  in  the  front  hall. 
There  is  nothing  which  would  please  you 
boys  more  than  to  see  the  figure  of  your 
present  Head  standing  there,  I  am  sure." 

The  frenzied  applause  with  which  this 
observation  was  greeted  finally  moved  the 
Old  Man  to  consent  definitely  to  a  statue, 
to  which  he  had  previously  seen  several 
objections. 

"  It  seems,"  he  told  Mr.  Jackson  in 
whispers,  during  the  Greek  play,  "  that  the 
boys  really  wish  to  see  me  in — in  the  place 
that—in  the  old  place.  So  perhaps  the 
statue  may  have  just  a  little  influence 
for  good.  Otherwise  I  should  rather 
have  suggested  a  scholarship— the  Marlow 
Scholarship.  However,  as  they  evidently 
wish  for  a  statue  of  me,  I  must  consent.  I 
am  deeply  touched— touched  and  honoured. 
I  am  not  a  very  heroic  figure,  you  know, 
Jackson,  but  the  statue  must  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  me  as  I  am.  Academic  robes, 
perhaps,  if  you  press  it,  but  no— no  laurel 
wreath  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  won't 
be  a  toga'd  Roman  or  anything  ancient. 
They'd  laugh  at  it.  I  don't  even  like  the 
robes,  if  they  can  be  avoided.  I'd  prefer 
it  to  be  just — just  my  little  old  self, 
Jackson." 

''That's  what  we  mean,  it  to  be,"  the 
financier  stated.    *'  If  you  could  step  out 
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for  a  minute  while  they're  occupied  with 
the  play,  I'll  explain  exactly  what  form 
we'd  .propose  the  statue  to  take." 

They  went  to  the  Head's  study  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  the  applause  for  the  play 
was  over,  they  came  back  and  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  platform  side  by  side,  Mr. 
Jackson  cool  and  smiling,  the  Old  Man 
smiling  and  shaking  his  head,  and  con- 
tinually taking  off  his  spectacles  and  wiping 
them  and  putting  them  on  again. 

"  Boys,"  Mr.  Jackson  announced,  "  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  what  form  the 
statue  of  the  Head  is  to  take.  We  are  sure 
you  will  all  feel  that  you  do  not  want  any 
fancy  robes  or  flummery,  that  you'd  rather 
have  just  the  Master  himself,  and  so " 

The  cheering  stopped  the  speech  for  a 
full  minute  here. 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Jackson  announced,  "  you 
want  the  Head  himself,  and  that's  w^hat 
we're  aiming  to  give  you.     When  you  come 


back  next  term,  you  will  find  a  lifelike 
figure  of  the  Master  standing  in  the  1  all. 
He  will  stand  just  where  he  always  stood  to 
greet  the  arrivals  from  the  four  principal 
trains.  He  will  be  dressed  just  as  he  is 
ordinarily  dressed.  He  will  look  just  as 
he  always  looks.  You  woii't  be  able  to  tell 
the  statue  from  the  Master  himself.  You 
may  laugh,  but  you  won't.  If  I  weren't 
still  afraid  of  him,  I'd  break  the  school 
regulations,  and  offer  to  make  a  bet  on  it. 
Boys  " — he  turned  and  put  his  hand  on  the 
Head's  shoulder — ''  tJiis  is  the  figure  you'll 
see.  Himself  !  He  isn't  going.  Hip-hip  - 
hip " 

"  Hurray  !    Hurray  !  " 

It  wasn't  cheers.  It  waiS  roars.  The 
English  Master  stood  on  a  chair  and  out- 
roared  the  rest. 

"  The  place  that  knew  him  !  .  .  .  The 
place  that  knows  him  !  .  .  .  Many  yeare 
more  !  " 


YOUTH   AND   TIME. 


f\^t  do  not  tell  me  time  so  soon 
^^    Works  out  youth's  joyous  quarry; 
Nor  tell  me  that  love's  granted  boon 
Has  no  long  will  to  tarry. 

Tell  me  that  time  and  youth  may  live 

In  ^mity  together; 
Tell  me  that  love  has  buds  to  give 

Past  tooth  of  frosty  weather. 

Tell  me  but  that,  and  then  no  more. 

And  let  me  dream  a  little ; 
Who  knows  what  time  may  have  in  store 

To  win  his  own  acquittal  ? 

WALLACE    B.   NICHOLS. 
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iy  ESPONSIBILITY, 
\      Major   solemnly,    "  might 


declared  the 
be  the 
making  of  Roderick 
To  the  casual  observer  it  would,  perhaps, 
appear  that  Roderick,  from  the  crown  of 
his  sleekly,  admirable  head  to  his  equally 
admirable  silk  socks,  was  already  quite 
nicely  made.  But  Roderick's  relations,  it 
seemed,  lamentably  discounted  the  charms 
centred  in  the  person  of  the  slim  pijik-and- 
white  youth  gracefully  reclining  in  the 
basket  chair,  and  regarded  their  possessor 
with  a  mixture  of  severity  and  resignation 
—an  attitude  which  Roderick  himself 
accepted  with  cheerful  serenity. 

Had  Roderick  been  the  eldest  son,  it 
would,  of  course,  have  been  different  ;  the 
responsibilities  involved  would  presumably 
have  done  their  bit  in  the  construction  of 
Roderick,  and  all  would  have  been  well— 
at  least,  according  to  the  Major's  theory, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  shared 
with  quite  unqualified  enthusiasm  by  the 
council  of  Roderick's  relations  who  had 
been  sitting  in  judgment  on  Roderick  that 
February  afternoon.  Indeed,  at  that  solemn 
declaration  of  the  Major,  made  just  as 
Roderick  drifted  in  from  a  round  of  golf, 
Great-Aunt  Cecilia  had  as  solemnly  shaken 
her  head  ;  Philip,  Roderick's  elder  brother, 
continued  to  frown  thoughtfully  at  a  letter 
in  his  hand  ;  and  Lindsay,  Roderick's  step- 
cousin,  sat  with  her  chin  on  her  hands  and 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  looked  at  the 
Major  with  a  little  gleam  in  her  hazel  eyes 
beneath  their  long  dark  lashes. 

It  was  Roderick  himself  who  supplied  the 
sole  comment. 

''  That,  my  dear  old  thing,"  he  observed 
languidly,  "  is  really  quite  a  sound  notion, 
what  ? '' 


The  Major  jammed  his  monocle  in  his  eye 
and  glared  at  his  nephew  angrily  , 


"  And  I  mean  it,  sir  !  "  he  said. 

Roderick  nodded. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  you  do,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "  Quite  true,  what  ?  Great 
thing,  responsibility." 

The  Major  snorted. 

"  I  don't  believe  you've  ever  had  any  in 
your  life." 

Roderick  considered. 

"  I  used  to  look  after  the  rabbits  when 
Phil  and  Lindsay  were  away,"  he  observed 
gravely  at  last.    "  Of  course  it's  a  long  time 

ago,  but  still "     He  gazed  dreamily  at 

his  uncle's  purpling  countenance,  sighed, 
and  carefully  removed  a  dead  leaf  adhering 
to  his  coat-sleeve.  There  was  a  long,  still 
pause,  then  Roderick  added  gently  :  ''  Abso- 
lutely, you  know,  that  notion  of  yours  has 
taken  my  fancy,  what  ?  I  mean  to  say,  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  there  wasn't 
something  in  it,  after  all.  Something  sound, 
yes." 

Even  Lindsay's  tactful  remark  as  to  how 
beautifully  the  daffodils  the  Major  had 
planted  in  the  shrubbery  were  coming  up 
only  served  partially  to  avert  the  storm.  The 
Major  said  "Hang  the  daffodils!"  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him  ungently.  Great-Aunt 
Cecilia  confided  plaintively  to  the  pink  wool 
atrocity  she  was  knitting  for  the  indigent 
young  that  in  her  day  things  were  very 
different.  Lindsay  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  with  an  odd  little  frown  on  her 
small,  square,  and  entirely  charming  coun- 
tenance. When,  a  moment  later,  she  opened 
the  long  window  and  slipped  out  into  the 
soft  greyness  of  the  February  twilight, 
Roderick  yawned,  gathered  his  slim  length 
out  of  the  basket  chair,  and  followed  her. 
They  walked  together  down  a  long  mossy 
path  between  apple-trees  whose  spreading 
crowns  were  already  tipped  with  grey-green 
velvet  buds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  path  came 
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to  a  small  flagged  square  commanding  a 
view  over  wide  and  rolling  country. 

Sheep-bells  tinkled  on  the  still  spring  air 
as  the  white  flock,  like  a  compact,  slowly- 
moving  cloud,  passed  down  the  side  of  the 
opposite  hill ;  in  the  clear,  colourless  sky 
above  the  first  star  was  already  lit.  It  was 
Roderick  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  After  all,"  he  said  slowly,  "  it's  a  jolly 
good  thing  it  is  Phil's  job  and  not  mine. 
I  should  have  made  a  bally  bad  fist  at  being 
lord  of  the  manor." 

Lindsay  turned  and  looked  at  him,  struck 
by  a  note  in  his  boyish  drawling  voice  that 
was  quite  unfamiliar.  But  his  face  wore  its 
habitual  expression  of  cheerful  serenity, 
and  she  looked  away  again  without  answer- 
ing for  a  moment. 

After  a  pause — 

''  Phil  doesn't  shirk  his  responsibilities, 
certainly,"  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh 
that  seemed  to  her  to  jar  oddly  on  the  still- 
ness. She  was  looking  now  across  the 
orchard  to  where  the  chimneys  of  the 
Dower  House  stood  sharply  out  against 
the  sky,  and  she  was  quite  unaware  that 
Roderick's  gaze  was  fixed  on  her  half-averted 
face. 

"  No,"  said  Roderick  thoughtfully. 
*  ^  *  ■«■  -x- 

It  was  Great-Aunt  Cecilia  who,  entering 
the  breakfast-room  four  mornings  later, 
demanded  enlightenment  as  to  the  meanmg 
of  the  scene  she  had  just  beheld  from  her 
window — "  a  procession  of  workmen,  with 
paint-pots  and  ladders,  crossing  the  park 
towards  the  Dower  House." 

Philip,  to  whom  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed, laughed  and  glanced  across  at 
Roderick,  who,  looking  rather  like  a  member 
of  Raphael's  *'  Heavenly  Choir  "  who  had 
somehow  strayed  into  1920  tweeds  of 
admirable  cut,  was  apparently  absorbed 
in  coffee,  toast,  and  his  morning's  mail. 

"  You'd  better  ask  Roderick.  That's  his 
affair." 

"  Roderick's  ?  " 

Obviously  the  connection  of  Roderick 
with  workmen,  paint-pots,  and  ladders  was 
too  incongruous  to  be  credible ;  the  eyes  of 
Roderick's  relations  rested  on  him  with 
something  akin  to  startled  awe,  mingled, 
in  the  Major's  case,  with  apprehensive 
misgiving.    Roderick  smiled  gently. 

"  I  chose  the  colour  of  the  wall-paper 
myself,"  he  said. 

"  What  wall-paper  ?  " 

"  For  the  Dower  House.'* 

The  Major  exploded. 


"  The  Dower  House  !  What  on  earth  has 
the  Dower  House  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

"  Philip's  lent  it  to  me." 

"  What  ?  " 

''  And  it  needs  painting.  I'm  going  to 
have  the  drawing-rooni  all  white-panelled, 
and  chintz  the  colours  of  those  thingummy 
flowers  in  the  shrubbery — hydrangea,  you 
know.  I've  chosen  the  chintz,  too.  Jolly 
little  pink  and  purple  parrots  sittin'  on 
twigs  and  peckin'  at  pink  and  blue  pome- 
granates. Then  I'm  sendin'  down  some  of 
my  huntin'  prints  for  the  dining-room,  just 
to  cheer  'em  up  a  bit,  you  know." 

''  Cheer  ivhoyn  up  ?  " 

*'  The  responsibilities." 

"  What  on  earth " 

Roderick  looked  pained. 

''  My  dear  old  Uncle,  what  ?  An'  you  gave 
me  the  idea  yourself." 

"  What  idea  ?  " 

''  Why,  the  whole  jolly  old  notion  about 
responsibilities,  what  ?  The  whole  splendid 
scheme  !  Of  course,  this  is  only  the  first 
act,  so  to  speak.  I'll  tell  you  more  next 
week." 

"  Roderick  !  "  It  was  Great-Aunt  Cecilia's 
voice,  fraught  with  consternation.  ''  Rode- 
rick, you  can't  be  feeling  well  !  It's  that 
fall  you  had  out  hunting  last  month, 
when  you  would  ride  that  dreadful  black 
mare.    I  know  you  struck  your  head." 

Roderick  patted  her  hand. 

"  My  dear  old  Auntie,  what  ?  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  my  head — nothing 
unusual,  I  mean.  Besides,  the  scheme  is 
dear  old  Uncle  Peter's,  you  know,  not  mine. 
And  you  wouldn't  say  anything  about  his 
head,  would  you  ?  " 

Great-Aunt  Cecilia  looked  at  the  Major 
doubtfully.    The  Major  glared. 

"  How  dare  you  say  such  things,  sir  ( 
I'm  surprised  at  your  brother  letting  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  place  at  all." 

"Oh,  Roddy's  all  right,"  said  Philip 
hastily.  "  He's  undertaken  not  to  do  any- 
thing particularly  outrageous.  And  th(' 
place  is  only  eating  its  head  off." 

The  Major  put  down  his  coffee  cup  with 
the  resignation  of  an  early  Christian  martyr. 

"  Of  course,  if  that's  the  way  you  look  at 
it,  I've  no  more  to  say,"  he  remarked,  in 
tones  that  implied  his  ability  and  intention 
of  saying  a  good  deal.  "  And  if  you  really 
think  he  can  discriminate " 

Great-Aunt  Cecilia  broke  in  nervously— 

''  But  you  haven't'  told  us  what  your 
scheme  is,  dear,  yet." 

Roderick  shook  his  head. 
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'^  I'll  tell  you  when  it's  more  advanced," 
he  said,  and  returned  to  the  perusal  of  his 
correspondence,  which  seemed  to  be  of 
unprecedented  bulk  that  morning.  He  had 
not,  apparently,  noticed  that  Lindsay  had 
contributed  no  word  to  the  conversation 
at  all. 

All  that  morning  he  spent  down  at  the 
Dower  House.  In  the  afternoon  he  rode 
into  the  country  town  on  business,  pre- 
sumably connected  with  the  preliminaries 
of  the  "  jolly  old  scheme."  Returning  across 
the  downs,  he  overtook  Lindsay  on  her  bay 
cob,  and  they  rode  homewards  together. 
Somehow  Lindsay  was  unusually  silent,  and 
it  wasn't  until  the  Dower  House  came  in 
sight  that  Roderick,  groping  half  con- 
sciously for  a  possible  reason,  said  with 
abrupt  irrelevance  that  he  hoped  she'd  like 
the  colour  of  the  wall-papers. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  my  opinion  signi- 
fied," said  Lindsay  coldly. 

He  stared  at  her  in  consternation. 

"  But,  Lin,  we've  always  told  each  other 
things  since  we  were  kids.  It's  only  this — 
this  is  different." 

"  Quite  so." 

"  You  don't  understand."  He  paused 
helplessly.  "  Don't  you  see  that  if  I  start 
sharin'  responsibilities  with  anyone,  they — 
they  won't  be  jolly  old  responsibilities  any 
more  ?  " 

To  which  Lindsay  made  no  direct  reply. 
But  she  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  something 
in  the  quality  of  it  made  Roderick  turn  in 
his  saddle  and  look  at  her  rather  thought- 
fully. He  wished,  somehow,  that  he  could 
have  asked  her  to  help  him  in  the  choice 
of  the  colour  of  the  wall-papers.  And  he 
hoped  she  didn't  really  mind,  because,  you 
see,  he  and  Lindsay  had  always  been  such 
pals. 

During  the  next  week  they  saw  rather  less 
of  one  another  than  usual,  for  Roderick 
spent  most  of  his  time  down  at  the  Dower 
House,  hustling  on  the  workmen,  as  he 
explained  gravely,  and  Lindsay  didn't  once 
offer  to  accompany  him. 

The  Major  snorted  contemptuously  at  the 
idea  of  Roderick  hustling  anybody,  let  alone 
a  British  house-painter,  and  Great-Aunt 
Cecilia  alluded  plaintively  to  the  possible 
results  of  a  bad  fall  out  hunting.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  at  the  end  of  the  week 
Roderick  gravely  announced  that  the 
Dower  House  was  now  ready  for  his  guests. 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  declaration  ; 
then  the  Major  remarked,  with  an  obvious 
effort  at  self-control,  that  perhaps  he  would 


now  be  good  enough  to  enlighten  them 
further. 

Roderick  smiled  upon  him  affectionately. 

"  They're  coming  by  the  four-seven  train 
this  evening — that  is,  most  of  them.  I've 
just  heard  that  Miss  Mainwaring  can't  get 
here  until  six,  so  I'll  have  to  take  the  car 
round  again  then.  In  a  way,  perhaps,  it's 
just  as  well  ;  the  others  will  get  settled  first, 
and  there  won't  be  such  a  crowd.  But,  of 
course,  the  kiddies  will  be  tired." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Major's 
self-control  gave  way,  and  he  demanded 
apoplectically  what  the  devil  Roderick  was 
talking  about. 

""Why,  the  responsibilities,  of  course," 
said  Roderick.  , 

"  The  what  ?  " 

"  The  responsibilities.  You  see,  my  dear 
old  Uncle,  it's  simply  your  own  theory, 
polished  up  and  put  into  practice,  so  to 
speak.  I  haven't  really  got  any  responsi- 
bilities, so  I'm  just  borrowing  some.  Other 
people's,  don't  you  know — people  who've 
got  more  than  they  want,  poor  devils."  He 
paused,  and  in  the  pause  his  audience  gazed 
upon  him  mutely.    He  went  on— 

"  It's  quite  a  simple  scheme,  really.  They 
just  stay  here,  you  see,  as  my  guests,  for  as 
long  as  ever  they  can,  and  while  they're 
here  they've  not  got  to  bother  about  any- 
thing. Just  enjoy  themselves,  you  know, 
and — and  get  bucked  up,  to  go  back  to  the 
responsibilities,  what  ?  "  He  selected  and 
lit  a  cigarette  with  elaborate  precision.  The 
Major  uttered  a  strange  sound. 

"  What  I'm  askin'  you,"  pursued  Rode- 
rick, "  is  not  on  any  account  to  let  'em  think 
it's  a  sort  of  charity,  you  know.  They  pay— 
a  little— and— and— I'm  goin'  to  get  a  lot 
more  fun  out  of  it.  And  if  they  begin  to 
think — well,  you  know  they're  not  that  sort 
of  people,  what  ?  " 

Upon  which  admirably  lucid  explanation 
followed  another  pause.  Then  the  Major 
demanded  in  a  curious  voice  just  what  sort 
of  people  "they  "were. 

"  Oh,  different  sorts,"  said  Roderick 
cheerfully.  "  I've  been  sort  of  collectin'  'em, 
you  see.  One's  a  man  who  had  a  Govern- 
ment post  of  some  sort  abroad.  Beastly 
climate,  and  made  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
things  he  couldn't  help,  poor  devil.  Crocked 
him  up,  and  no  wonder,  what  ?  Then  there's 
another  fellow— sea-captain  whose  ship  was 
wrecked.  And  a  paymaster's  widow  with 
no  money  an'  four  boys  to  educate.  ^  And 
there's  Miss  Mainwaring— she's— she's  on 
the  stage." 
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The  Major  groaned. 

''  She  has  to  support  a  little  brother  and 
sister,  and  she's  tired  out.  Her 
father  was  a  parson,  only 
he's  dead,  and  her  name's 
Melisande." 

The  Major  said  ''Heaven  help 
you,  R.  o  d  e- 
r  r  c  k 1 "  or 
words  to  that 
effect ;  Great- 
Aunt  Cecilia 
ask  cd  faintly 


quite  comfortably  disposed  of.  He  went 
over  to  where  Lindsay  stood,  with  her  back 
to  the  others,  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  sunlit,  budding  garden,  and  took  her  by 
the  arm. 

"You'll  come  and  have  a  look  round, 
Lin  ?  I'd  like  you  to  see  it.  And — and  if 
you'd  be  a  brick,  and  come  down  this  evening 
to  be  there  when  Mrs.  Beverley  and  Miss 
Mainwaring  arrive,  what  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  full  minute, 
neither  did  she  turn  from  her  contemplation 
of  the  garden.    Then— -- 

"  I'll  come,"  she  said  quietly,  and  smiled 
at  him.  Somehow  the  smile  a^nd  her  voice 
didn't  quite  match. 

The  Major  was  mopping  his  forehead. 

"  Melisande  —  Mainwaring  h  "  he  said 
lieavily. 

It  sounded  like  an  obituary  notice. 


"  'That,  my  dear  old  thing,'  he 

observed    lanmiidly,    'is    really 

quite  a  sound  notion,  what?'  " 


for  her  smelling-salts  ;  even  Philip's  stolid 
countenance  betrayed  consternation.  But 
Roderick  appeared  to  consider  the  subject 


Thus  it  came  about  that  it  was  to  Lindsay 
that  Roderick's  responsibilities  owed  the 
welcoming  bowls  of  spring  flowers  they 
found  in  every  available  corner  of  the  Dower 
House.  Lindsay  herself,  slim  and  grave  and 
charming,  in  her  prettiest  frock,  watched 
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Roderick  solemnly  propping  a  Teddy  Bear 
at  the  foot  of  the  youngest  responsibility's 
bed.  She  had  never  respected  Roderick  so 
much  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  greeting  the 
first  consignment  of  his  responsibilities,  and 
she  felt  that  if  the  second  failed  in  apprecia- 
tion, she  would  frankly  hate  them. 


possible  romantic  attractions  of  a  '*  poor 
devil  "  who  had  "  crocked  up  "  through  too 
many  responsibilities  and  a  beastly  climate. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  later  that  the 
same  thought  occurred  to  Roderick. 

Philip,  who  as  usual  contributed  little  to 
the  conversation,  suddenly  inquired  if  Miss 
Mainwaring  had  dark  hair.  He  thought  he'd 
seen  her  in  the  porch  as  he  drove  by,  very 
lall  and  slim  and  graceful. 

"  That's  her,"  said  Roderick,  with  un- 
grammatical  enthusiasm.  Philip 
looked  quite  pleased  with  the 
correctness  of  his  guess. 

Within  two  days  the  responsi- 
bilities had  at  least 
proved  themselves 
a  complete  success 
as  far  as  Roderick's 
scheme    was    con- 


««The  Major  iammed  his  monocle  in  his  eye  and  glared  at  his  nephew  an.ril 


Presumably  they  did  not.  At  dinner  that 
evening  Lindsay  defended  Roderick's  scheme 
with  a  vigour  that  caused  Great-Aunt 
Cecilia   to    reflect    apprehensively   on   the 


cerned.  With  unflagging  energy  and  a 
charming  tact  with  which  his  relations  had 
never  credited  him,  he  promoted  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  guests,  and  the  day  on  which 
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the  Major  was  discovered  in  the  drive, 
explaining  to  the  sea-captain,  with  the  aid 
of  three  snail  shells,  two  twigs,  and  a  dead 
mouse,  just  what  was  his  idea  of  infantry 
formation  in  a  big  push,  may  be  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  Eoderick's 
revolutionary  tactics, 

Koderick  himself,  teaching  Melisande 
Mainwaring  to  play  golf,  was  yet  acutely 
aware  of  the  admirable  progression  of  the 
acquaintanceship  between  Lindsay  and  Mr, 
Francis  Raeburn,  late  of  H.M.  Consular 
Service. 

The  latter,  Lindsay  remarked  pensively, 
was  really  awfully  interesting — an  observa- 
tion which  Roderick  received  with  rather  less 
enthusiasm  than  he  was  wont  to  evince  on 
the  subject  of  his  responsibilities.  He  said 
nothing,  and  Lindsay  leant  her  square  little 
chin  on  her  hands  and  her  elbows  on  her 
knees — they  were  seated  on  a  stone  bench 
on  the  terrace — and  gazed  reflectively  after 
a  tall,  slim  figure  in  a  rust-red  jumper  that 
was  retreating  down  the  Willow  Walk. 

After  a  pause  she  remarked  that  she  had 
promised  to  take  Peggy  and  Dick— Melisande 
Mainwaring's  attendant  responsibilities — 
for  a  walk  in  the  woods  ;  Roderick  said  that 
he  wanted  to  lend  the  sea-captain  a  book, 
so  they  went  down  to  the  Dower  House 
together,  and  found  Philip  on  his  hands  and 
knees  on  the  lawn,  playing  horses  with  the 
four  youngest  responsibilities,  to  the  immense 
delectation  of  the  rust-red  jumper. 

Lindsay  glanced  at  Roderick  thoughtfully 
from  beneath  her  lashes.  Roderick  was 
watching  the  unwonted  capers  of  his  elder 
brother  with  a  grin  of  frank  amusement. 

"  Even  jolly  old  Phil  seems  to  have 
forgotten  his  responsibilities,  what  1  "he 
murmured.  "  Didn't  I  say  it  was  a 
scheme  ?  " 

Lindsay  nodded  sympathetically. 

"  It  is  so  nice,"  she  said,  "  to  see  Mr. 
Raeburn  looking  so  much  better.  What  did 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Roderick.  It  is,  per- 
haps, open  to  opinion  whether  or  not  the 
words  "  Hang  Mr.  Raeburn ! "  can  be 
described  as  "  nothing." 


Matters  continued  in  this  idyllic  state 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  it  appeared,  Melisande  was  to  return  to 
Town,  being  duly  engaged  to  appear  in  the 
second  row  of  the  chorus  in  ''  Inside  Out." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lindsay  slowly,  ''  that 
you'll  get  someone  to  fill  her  place  ?  " 


"  Ye-es,"  said  Roderick.  *'  Yes,  I  suppose 
so — I  mean  to  say,  of  course  I  shall,  what  ?  " 

''  Well,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  the 
wall-paper,  wouldn't  it  1  And  there  must  be 
so  many  men  and  women  who  would  be 
grateful." 

"Yes."  Roderick  frowned  absently.  Then 
he  said — 

"  Raeburn's  leaving,  too,  at  the  end  of 
the  month." 

"  Oh  !  " 

"  He's  got  a  job  in  British  East  Africa." 

"  He  told  me." 

"  It's  quite  a  jolly  climate." 

"  Yes." 

"  He  deserves  it — jolly  well." 

"  Deserves  what  ?    The  climate  1  " 

"  Oh,  things,"  said  Roderick  vaguely. 
,He  rose  rather  hurriedly  from  his  seat  on 
the  terrace  balustrade  and  searched  his 
pockets  for  his  cigarette-case. 

"  I'm  goin'  down  there  now,"  he  said,  as 
he  sheltered  the  match-flame.  "  If— if  you've 
nothing  else  to  do,  what  ?  " 

They  walked  together  through  the  budding 
woods  that  the  thrushes  filled  with  song. 
Beyond  the  wood  the  path  skirted  the  holly 
hedge  bounding  the  Dower  House  garden. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  came  the 
sound  of  voices — the  voices  of  Melisande 
Mainwaring  and  of  Philip,  elder  son  of  the 
house,  and  what  Philip  said  was  quite 
clearly  audible. 

"  All  these  days — ever  since  I  first  saw 
you — standing  there  in  the  lamplight, 
Melisande-^ — " 

Lindsay  never  knew  whether  it  was  she 
or  Roderick  who  turned  back  first.  They 
reached  the  top  of  the  wood  breathless  and 
speechless,  and  stood  still  and  stared  at  one 
another.    Roderick  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  For  a  jolly  old  scheme "  he  began, 

and  stopped  abruptly,  for  Lindsay  was 
looking  at  him  rather  oddly.  After  a  pause 
he  admitted  thoughtfully — 

"  Of  course,  I  suppose  dear  old  Uncle 
Peter  will  ramp  a  bit,  but,  after  all,  it's  really 
Philip's  affair,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lindsay.  She  spoke  in  rather 
a  small,  breathless  voice,  so  unlike  her  own 
that  Roderick  glanced  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  I  say,  what  1  It  doesn't  sound  as  if  you 
thought  so,  you  know  !  " 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  absently 
stripped  a  piece  of  gum  from  the  fir  tree  by 
which  they  stood. 

''  Oh,  well,  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  your  affair,  too,"  she  said  carelessly. 

'"  My  affair  1  "  Roderick  was  undoubtedly 
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very  stupid.  "  Oh,  I  suppose  you  mean 
because  it  was  my  jolly  old  scheme  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Lindsay  bluntly.  Her 
face  was  rather  pink,  but  she  kept  her  eyes 
squarely  on  Roderick's. 

"  Then— why  ?  " 

Lindsay  stamped  her  foot. 

"You  absolute  —  owl!  Of  course  I 
thought  that  you — cared  for  Melisande 
yourself  !  " 

"  Oh,  lor !  "  said  Roderick  blankly, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  in  its  way 
a  pretty  conclusive  answer. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Lindsay  appeared  once  more  interested  in 
the  gum  on  the  fir  tree.  Then  Roderick  said 
reflectively  : 

"  Responsibilities  are  all  very  well,  but 
1  hadn't  thought  of  marryin'  one,  you  know. 


Absolutely  not.  You  see,  I've  always  meant 
to  marry  you." 

'*  Oh  !  "  said  Lindsay  demurely.  She  stood 
with  her  back  against  the  fir  tree  and  looked 
at  Roderick  with  gravely  considering  eyes. 

*'  I  suppose  you  are  regretting  not  having 
asked  my  advice  about  the  colour  of  the 
wall-paper  in  the  Dower  House  morning- 
room,   and   the   responsibility   is   worrying 

you." 

Roderick's  eyes  met  hers  in  an  unruffled 
and  wholly  appreciative  smile. 

'"  I  suppose  one  reason  is  as  good  as 
another,"  he  admitted  thoughtfully.  After 
a  long  pause,  filled  only  by  the  thrushes' 
song  :   "  And,  anyway " 

"  Personally,"  said  Lindsay  sweetly,  "  I 
always  thought  cream  colour  would  have 
looked  better  than  French  grey." 
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FOR   LOVE   OF   DAFFODIL. 


HERE'S  for  love  of  daffodil, 
The  daffodil,  gay  daffodil, 
Who  gives  us  of  his  ardent  fill 
Of  springing  vale  and  grassy  hill. 

Here's  for  joy  of  all  he  brings, 
The  joy  he  brings,  the  song  he  brings. 
The  company  of  lovely  things- 
Gay  daffodil  with  golden  wings. 

Here's  for  love  of  all  fair  sight, 
All  goodly  sight,  all  gladly  sight. 
The  springing  morn  from  out  the  night: 
The  daffodil,  or  sun's  delight. 

Here's  for  love  of  such  sweet  thrill. 
Such  joyous  thrill,  such  happy  thrill, 
The  sun  and  wind  of  one  glad  will 
With  that  gay  fellow-daffodil. 

AGNES    GROZIER    HERBERTSON. 


CHICK,   WAITER 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 
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"  The  Keepers  of  the  Kiiifs  Feace,^'  etc, 
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GWBNDA  MAYNARD  turned  into  the 
Park.  The  crocuses  and  the  daffodils 
were  out,  and  the  first  tender  green 
of  spring  was  showing  against  the  dingy 
brown  of  the  lilac  bushes,  but  none  of  these 
pleasant  sights  brought  her  to  the  loneliness 
of  Hyde  Park  on  a  chilly  afternoon  in 
March. 

Her  problem  was  an  unusual  one.  She 
had  the  care  and  responsibility  of  two 
children.  From  the  first  of  these,  Master 
Samuel  Bradshaw,  aged  eleven  months,  she 
was  soon  to  be  relieved,  for  his  mother  had 
sent  her  a  frantic  cable  on  her  arrival  in 
New  York,  begging  her  to  devise  some 
method  by  which  the  child  could  be  sent 
to  her.  Gwenda  proved  her  capability  by 
discovering  a  nurse  who  was  returning  to 
the  United  States  on  the  Aquitania,  and 
Samuel's  box,  so  to  speak,  was  already 
packed. 

The  second, of  the  children  had  no  frantic 
mother  to  demand  him — for  which  Gwenda 
was  secretly  glad — and  into  what  was  a 
guardianship  she  had  drifted,  although 
Chick  was  her  senior  by  eighteen  months. 

He  was  a  responsibility,  because  by  the 
oddest  trick  of  fortune  this  youthful 
insurance  clerk  had  inherited  a  great  title — 
and  nothing  else. 

Gwenda  was  looking  to  the  future,  and 
the  future  she  studied  was  Chick's.  She 
had  few  illusions  ;  five  years  spent  on  every 
variety  of  stage,  from  the  "  fit-up  "  company 
to  the  more  decorous  society  of  a  West  End 
theatre,  had  left  her  faith  in  men  and  women 
an  attenuated  thing  Five  years  of  struggle, 
of  fierce,  unrelenting  battle  against  forces 
as  grimly  determined  and  merciless,  had 
brought  to  her  the  cold,  early  morning  sanity 
of  view  which  comes  to  those  who  have 
wakened  from  dreams. 

Her  friends  said  that  the  circle  of  gold 
on  her  finger  stood  for  a  tragedy,  but  the 


closest  of  them  had  received  no  hint  from 
her  as  to  what  that  tragedy  was.  She  never 
spoke  of  her  husband,  but  some  people 
believed  that  he  was  not  very  far  away. 
She  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was 
somewhere  in  the  background,  and  there 
were  managers  who  believed  that  they 
knew  him. 

Chick  never  asked — but  he  wouldn't.  He 
accepted  her  with  her  mystery,  her  secrets, 
and  all  that  went  before,  and  was  content 
to  worship  and  adore  her  in  his  own  clean 
way.  Chick's  love  was  like  rock  crystal, 
shaped  and  unchangeable.  Crystal  clear 
and  transparent,  it  was  part  of  his  life,  and 
he  never  disguised  it. 

With  this  Gwenda  was  content  and 
grateful.  She  gave  the  boy  all  that  he 
needed,  but  was  desperately  conscious  that 
she  must  give  him  more  than  he  recognised 
as  necessary. 

She  looked  at  the  watch  on  her  wrist.  It 
was  three  o'clock,  and  her  appointment  was 
for  half-past.  But  since  she  did  not  know 
the  house,  and  might  experience  some 
difficulty  in  finding  it,  she  changed  her 
direction  and  walked  towards  Knights- 
bridge.  She  walked  slowly,  and  was  so 
engrossed  in  her  thoughts  that  the  half- 
hour  passed  like  five  minutes.  It  was  a 
little  after  the  time  when  she  pressed  the 
bell  of  a  flat  in  Knightsbridge. 

A  man-servant  opened  the  door  aiid 
showed  her  into  a  big  and  smoky  room, 
evidently  a  man's  study,  and  an  out-of- 
door/  man's  at  that,  for  the  walls  were 
covered  with  trophies  of  hunt  and  stalk. 

She  had  hardly  time  to  look  aL^ound  when 
a  young  man  came  in.  He  smiled  broadly 
as  he  took  her  hand, 

**  Will  you  talk  here,  or  would  you 
rather  go  into  the  drawing-room  ?  My 
sister  is  dressing.'' 

"  Here  will  do  very  well,  Lo^d  Mansar," 
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she  smiled.  "  You  didn't  mind  my  'phoning 
you  yesterday  —  I  haven't  upset  your 
'arrangements  for  to-day  ?  " 

'^  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  Earl  boisterously, 
which  was  not  true.  He  had  for  gone  a 
hunting  fixture  and  a  hunt  ball,  but  this 
she  could  not  know.  "  You  want  to  speak 
about  our  young  friend  the  Marquis — Lord 
Pelborough  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  You  understand  his  position,"  she  said. 
"  I  almost  said  social  position,"  she  smiled. 
■'  Chick  is  employed  by  an  insurance  agent, 
and  he  receives  a  salary  of  five  pounds  a 
week." 

He  nodded. 

"  And  yet  there  isn't  a  man  in  this  town," 
>she  went  on  quietly,  "  who  is  a  kindlier 
gentleman  than  this  boy." 

''  I  liked  him,"  said  Lord  Mansar, 
nodding. 

'*'  I  don't  know  much  about  nobility," 
the  girl  went  on,  "  but  I  feel  that  Chick 
has  a  responsibility  to  you  and  to  your 
kind.  I'm  not  afraid  of  Chick  falling  into 
bad  hands,  because  his  natural  honesty  will 
keep  him  clear  of  anything  questionable, 
but  attempts  will  be  made  to  exploit  him, 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Leither,  his  present 
employer,  is  doing  something  of  that  sort 
already.  Now,  Lord  Mansar,"  she  said 
earnestly,  "  can  you  suggest  any  method 
by  which  Chick  could  take  a  place  which 
would  be  creditable  to  him  and  to  the  order 
he  represents  ?  " 

Mansar  rubbed  his  chin  and  frowned. 
He  was  not  used  to  problems  of  any 
character,  and  this  was  so  remarkable  a 
problem  that  for  a  moment  he  was  con- 
founded. 

"  It's  a  question  of  money,"  he  said  at 
last,  *'  and  really  I  can't  think  of  any  way 
by  which  Pelborough  can  make  good.  He 
cannot  go  into  any  of  the  Services,  because 
he  hasn't  been  prepared.  Anyway,  the 
Services  are  not  paying  propositions." 

He  looked  at  the  girl  thoughtfully. 

"  He  might  marry  well,"  he  said,  and 
wondered  whether  he  was  committing  a 
faux  pas,  but  Gwenda  only  nodded. 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  she  said. 

Lord  Mansar  was  silent. 

"  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  could 
ofier  ?  "  he  said  at  last.  "  Because,  frankly, 
I  have  none." 

"  The  only  idea  I  had  in  my  mind,"  said 
the  girl,  hesitating,  "  was  that  you  might 
possibly  help  him  by — ^well,  by  bringing 
i^im  out.'' 


"  Bringing  him  out  ?  "  said  the  puzzled 
Mansar. 

"  You  might  help  him  to  meet  the  right 
people,"  said  the  girl  desperately. 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  "  A  light  dawned  upon  the 
Earl  of  Mansar,  and  a  broad  smile  illumi- 
nated his  cherubic  face.  "  I'll  arrange  that 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  Mrs.  Maynard. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  get  him  an 
invitation  to  a  dance.  You  know  Mrs. 
Krenley  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  laughed  Gwenda. 

"  I  thought  everybody  knew  her,"  said 
Mansar,  in  surprise.  "  She  knows  all  the 
best  people  in  London.  I'll  get  her  to  send 
an  invitation  to  Pelborough.  I  don'^  know 
what  good  those  people  can  do  him,"  he 
added  a  little  ruefully ;  "  they  haven't 
been  very  serviceable  to  me.  But  you  may 
be  sure,  Mrs.  Maynard,  I  will  do  whatever  I 
can.  His  lordship  is  no  relation  to  you, 
I  presume  ?  " 

Gwenda  shook  her  head. 

"  I  dare  say  you  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  I  come  into  the  business  at,  all," 
she  said  quietly.  "  I  am,  as  I  explained  to 
you  before,  engaged  at  the  ..Broadway 
Theatre.  Chick  and  I  became  iflcquainted 
by  reason  of  our  staying  in  the  same 
boarding-house  ;  there  is  no  other  relation- 
ship, actual  or  prospective,"  she  said 
emphatically,  and  Lord  Mansar  nodded. 

To  those  people  who  troubled  to  think 
about  the  matter  at  all,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Krenley  was  something  of  an  enigma. 
George  Krenley  was  the  son  of  one  poor 
peer  and  the  brother  of  another  who,  if 
anything,  was  slightly  more  impecunious. 
He  had  married,  before  the  War,  a  member 
of  the  ultra-smart  set,  who  brought  to  her 
husband  no  other  dowry  than  was  repre- 
sented by  an  expensive  wardrobe,  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  bridge  player 
in  London,  and  a  most  expensive  circle  of 
acquaintances.  Yet  after  a  few  years  of 
their  married  life  the  Krenleys  were  acknow- 
ledged as  the  leaders  of  the  smartest  society 
in  the  Metropolis.  They  leased  a  magnificent 
house  in  Bickley  Square,  they  entertained 
largely  and  generously,  and  maintained  a 
mansion  in  Somerset,  and  did  all  this 
apparently  on  the  six  hundred  a  year  which 
Krenley  drew  from  his  mother's  estate. 

Two  mornings  after  Gwenda  had  inter- 
viewed Lord  Mansar,  Mrs.  Krenley  sat  in 
her  boudoir,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  looking 
thoughtfully  at  a  letter  which  lay  on  her  lap. 
She  was  a  good-looking  woman  of  thirty, 
and  somewhat  of  a  contrast  to  her  stout, 
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plain  husband,  who  was  sitting  on  a  low 
divan  amusing  her  brother  with  a  pack  of 
eards. 

"  Do  you  know  Pelborough  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  up  from  the  letter. 

Gregory  Boyne,  who  was  a  florid  edition 
of  his  sister,  shook  his  head. 

"  Pelborough  ?  "  he  said  slowly.  "  I  seem 
to  remember  the  name.  Yes.  He's  the 
shopwalker  Marquis,  isn't  he  ?  The  fellow 
they  were  talking  about  the  other  day  at 
the  club?" 

''  He  has  no  money,*'  grunt .:d  Krenley, 
shuffling  the  cards.  '*  Why  do  you  ask, 
Lu?"      ' 

"  Mansar  wants  me  to  invite  him  to  our 
dance  on  Friday." 

Boyne's  lips  curled. 

"  We  don't  want  that  kind  of  chap  here," 
he  said.  "  Why,  the  fellow's  a  hooligan  ! 
You'd  be  the  laughing  stock  of  London,  Lu." 

She  was  looking  thoughtfully  at  him, 
tapping  the  letter  on  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

"  Our  people  might  be  interested  to  see 
him,"  she  said.  "  It  would  give  them  some- 
thing to  talk  about.    Besides " 

''  Besides  what  ?  "  asked  Krenley  huskily. 
His  voice  Ut  this  early  hour  of  the  morning 
was  invariably  husky. 

"If  I  wrote  and  told  Mansar  I  could  not 
invite  the  boy,  I  hardly  know  what  excuse 
I  could  make,"  she  said.  "  It  isn't  hke  ^ 
dinner,  where  every  place  is  fixed.  One 
more  or  less  at  a  dance  doesn't  really 
matter." 

"  Write  to  him  telling  him  point-blank 
that  we  don't  want  the  bounder,"  said  her 
brother  carelessly,  and  he  heard  her  laugh. 

'*  Would  Mansar  come  ?  "  she  asked 
significantly,  and  Boyne  twisted  in  his 
chair  to  face  her. 

*'  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  he  said.  ''  I 
don't  think  we'd  better  choke  of!  Mansar." 

"  And  he  doesn't  want  much  choking  off," 
interrupted  Krenley.  "  You've  got  to  play 
that  fish  with  a  master  hand,  Lu." 

Mrs.  Krenley  nodded. 

'*  That  is  what  I  think.  How  much  did 
he  lose  last  time,  Bob  ?  " 

"  Seven  thousand,"  said  her  husband 
promptly.  ''  It's  a  flea-bite  to  him.  If  I  had 
known  that  he  was  getting  scared,  he'd 
have  lost  more.  No,  I  should  write  him  a 
nice  polite  little  note,  if  I  were  you,  Lu, 
telling  him  to  bring  along  his  Marquis.  I 
should  choose  that  night  for  a  real  big  coup. 
Mansar 's  worth  a  million  if  he's  worth  a 
penny,  and  he's  the  kind  of  fellow  who'd 
honour  any  cheque  he  signed — even  if  he 


was  drunk  when  he  signed  it,"  he  added 
significantly. 

Chick  had  heard  the  news  without 
enthusiasm. 

'*  It  will  be  wonderful  for  you,  Chick," 
said  Gwenda,  her  eyes  shining.  "  You'll 
meet  all  your  own  kind  of  people." 

They  were  at  breakfast  when  she  had 
received  the  letter  from  Lord  Mansar 
enclosing  Mrs.  Krenley's  invitation  to 
Chick. 

"  I  don't  like  parties  very  much,"  said 
Chick  disconsolately,  "  but  if  you  think  I 
ought  to  go,  Gwenda — why,  there's  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  What  time  does  it  begin  ?  " 

''  At  ten  o'clock,"  said  Gwenda,  reading 
the  invitation. 

Chick  frowned. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  ?  "  he  said 
incredulously.  "  That  will  be  keeping  them 
up  late,  won't  it  ?  "  He  thought  a  while. 
"  I'd  better  go  half  an  hour  before,"  he  said. 
"  It  would  look  more  poHte." 

''  You'll  go  about  half  an  hour  late,"  said 
the  girl  decisively.  "  Can  you  dance, 
Chick  ?  " 

To  her  amazement  he  rephed  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  The  instructor  at  the  Polytechnic  is 
very  keen  on  our  dancing,"  he  said  apolo- 
getically.   "  It  helps  in  the  footwork." 

"  The  footwork  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  and  Chick  explained.  He  had 
been  to  dancing  lessons  at  the  Polytechnic 
— apparently  everything  was  to  be  learnt 
at  the  Polytechnic — and  dancing  is  a  useful 
accomplishment  in  a  boxer. 

''  And  did  you  really  dance  with  real 
girls  ?  "  asked  Gwenda,  her  eyes  bright  with 
laughter. 

"  Yes,"  admitted  Chick.  ''  I  never  looked 
at  'em,  but  I  spoke  to  one  or  two." 

Gwenda  laughed. 

"  You're  the  queerest  boy  in  the  world, 
Chick,"  she  said.  And  then,  more  briskly  : 
"  What  are  wc  going  to  do  about  your 
dress-clothes  ?  " 

"  Dress-clothes,"  said  Chick,  panic- 
stricken.    "  Have  I  to  dress  up  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

''  Haven't  you  a  dress-suit  ?  "  she  asked 
in  dismay. 

Chick  had  nothing  so  grand. 

After  business  hours  that  day  she  met 
him,  and  they  made  a  tour  of  those  emporia 
which  make  a  feature  of  ready-to-wear 
clothing.  It  was  surprisingly  easy  to  fit 
Chick.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  reach- 
me-down  tailors  of  the  world  had  decided 
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that  the  standard  shape,  length,  and  breadth 
of  ,  dress-clothing  should  be  based  Upon 
Chick's  physique. 

Although  the  dance  did  not  begin  till 
ten,  Chick  was  dressed  at  half-past  five. 
Dressing  for  a  dance,  he  discovered,  involved 
a  larger  outlay  than  he  had  imagined. 
There  were  shirts  and  studs,  silk  socks — or 
socks  that  had  the  appearance  of  silk — 
patent  shoes,  and  a  crush  hat  (the  latter 
begged  by  the  practical  Gwenda  from  the 
wardrobe  mistress  at  the  theatre),  and  a 
very  extra  special  white  silk  scarf. 

For  three  hours  Chick  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair  in  the  httle  flat,  awaiting  the 
hour  of  his  trial  with  the  pained  (expression 
of  one  who  was  anticipating  the  hour  of  his 
execution,  and  when  at  last  he  reached  the 
big  door  of  the  house  in  Bickley  Square  and 
saw  the  footmen,  the  stream  of  beautiful 
ladies  and  most  elegant  men  passing 
through  the  portals,  he  had  an  urgent 
desire  to  run  home. 

He  strolled  along  the  pavement,  wonder- 
ing exactly  what  he  ought  to  do.  He 
thought  there  should  have  been  a  ticket  or 
some  tangible  proof  of  his  bona  fides.  If  he 
could  have  walked  up  the  steps  and  pre- 
sented a  square  of  pasteboard  to  the  foot- 
man, he  would  have  felt  more  comfortable 
Half  of  his  troubles  ended  when  Lord 
Mansar  descended  from  an  electric  brougham 
and,  catching  him  by  the  arm,  whisked 
him  into  the  house.  Before  he  knew  what 
had  happened.  Chick  found  himself  bowing 
stiffly  to  a  beautiful  lady  and  holding  her 
jewelled  hand. 

*'  Glad  to  meet  you.  Lord  Pelborough," 
she  said  sweetly.  "  I've  heard  so  much  about 

you.'; 

Chick,  who  had  prepared  a  little  speech 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  invitation,  was 
almost  immediately  dismissed  as  Mrs. 
Krenley  welcomed  another  guest. 

"  Now,  Pelborough.  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  " 

Mansar  took  his  arm  and  led  him  into 
the  big  ballroom,  which  was  nlled  by  two- 
stepping  couples.  Mansar's  cheeks  were  a 
little  flushed,  for  he  had  dined  remarkably 
well. 

"  I'll  just  sit  down,"  stammered  Chick, 
"  and  look  at  the  dancing  What  time  can 
i  go  ?  " 

Mansar  laughed. 

''  My  dear  old  thing,  you're  not  here  yet, 
^nd  if  you  run  away  before  you've  made  a 
iew  useful  acquaintances,  I'll  never  forgive 
you.      Come   along."      He   seized   Chick'^ 


arm  and  hurried  him  to  a  qu^er-looking 
man,  who  offered  him  a  limp  hand. 

**  This  is  Lord  Pr-sh-n-m."  (It  might 
have  been  "  Mir-kr-sb,"  or  some  such  name  ; 
Chick  never  remembered.)  He  was  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  very  important 
person.  He  was  so  important  that  he  didn't 
look  twice  at  Chick— indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  looked  once.  He  was  a  thin-faced  man 
with  pale  eyes  and  a  heavily- wrinkled 
forehead. 

From  him  Chick  was  led  to  Mr. 
''  Sesewsur "  (or  it  might  have  been  Mr. 
'•  Srugulun  ").  Chick  made  a  most  heroic 
effort  this  time  to  catch  the  namfe,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Every,  person  he  met 
seemed  to  be  attached  to  a  title  which 
defied  the  ear,  titles  which  were  jumbles  of 
consonants  and  vowels  and  nasal  sounds. 

"  And  now,  old  thing,"  said  Lord  Mansar. 
patting  him  on  the  back,  "  I'll  leave  you. 
I'm  going  upstairs  to  play.   Do  you  play  ?  " 

Chick  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  used  to  be  able  to  play  '  God  Save  the 

King  *  with  one  finger "  he  began,  and 

Mansar  departed  in  a  tempest  of  laughter. 

Chick  found  a  chair  and  sat  down.  He 
enjoyed  the  music  and  the  movement,  and 
nobody  troubled  him.  People  looked 
curiously  at  the  forlorn  figure,  and  won- 
dered who  he  was,  and  what  excuse  there 
might  be  for  his  presence.  But  nobody,  not 
even  the  unrememberable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  came 
near  him.  After  a  while  he  got  a  little  bored, 
and  followed  the  heated  dancers  from  the 
room,  being  curious  to  know  where  they 
went.  He  discovered  a  buffet,  and  a  footman 
with  a  large  tray  handed  him  a  glass  con- 
taining liquor  of  a  golden  hue.  It  looked 
rather  like  ginger  ale,  and  tasted  like  cider, 
but  at  the  first  gulp  he  spluttered.  It  was 
a  frothy,  gaseous  drink  that  went  up  into 
his  head  and  gave  him  a  tingling,  suffocating 
sensation  in  his  nose. 

"  Is  that  alcohol  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  No,  sir,  champagne,"  said  the  footman. 

Chick  nodded.  He  did  not  like  to  hand 
back  the  glass,  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
drinking  the  fiery  potion.  After  a  while  he 
managed  to  slip  the  glass  on  to  a  sideboard, 
and  strolled  away  guiltily. 

All  sorts  of  people  were  going  upstairs. 
At  first  Chick  did  not  like  to  follow  them, 
because  he  thought  they  might  be  personal 
friends  of  the  hostess  who  had  the  run  of 
the  house,  but  after  a  while  he  summoned 
up  courage  to  explore  the  upper  floor. 

In  a  big  saloon  above  the  ballroom  some 


"  Before  he  could   recover  himself,  Chick'g   smashino^  loft   struck   him  on   tlie  point,  and    he  went  down 

with  a  thud  that  shook  the  room." 


thirty  people,  men  and  women,  were 
gathered  round  a  green  baize  table,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  small  roulette  wheel. 
He  watched,  fascinated,  whilst  real  money, 
though  not  in  very  large  quantities,  was 
thrown  on  pne  of  the  numbered  squares  or 


little  oblong  spaces  inscribed  with  foreign 
words. 

"  Gambling  !  "  said  Chick  in  amazement, 
and  looked  uneasily  at  the  door,  through 
which  at  any  moment,  he  felt,  a  detachment 
of  police  might  enter.   He  was  to  learn  later 


that  a  mild  flutter  at  roulette  was  one  of  the 
attractions  of  Mrs.  Krenley's  parties. 

After  a  wl  ile  even  this  thrill  passed,  and 
Chick  strolled  out  on  to  the  landing,  where 
it  was  cooler  thin  in  the  heated  room.  He 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  his  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  him,  wondering  how  he 
could  get  the  crush  hat  and  the  overcoat 
which  he  had  so  confidingly  handed  to  a 
footman  on  his  arrival. 

He  felt  very  lonely,  very  *'out  of  it."  He 
Was   a    stranger    in   a    strange    land,   and 


did  not  speak  the  language  of  these  gay 
people,  who  addressed  one  another  by  their 
Christian  names.  He  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  a  furtive  inspection  of  the 
footmen  in  order  to  discover  the  custodian 
of  the  hat  and  coat,  when  a  door  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  landing  opened,  and  a  tall, 
florid  man  came  out.  He  looked  round  and 
beckoned  Chick,  and  Chick,  mosi}  anxious 
for  diversion,  obeyed  the  summons  with 
alacrity. 

"  Go  down  to  the  bu'ler,"  said  Mr. 
Gregory  Boyne,  "  and  Ving  up  half  a  dozen 
quarts  of  Pommery — ^tell  him  it  is  for  Mr, 
Boyne.    Hurry  1  " 
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''  Certainly,"  said  Chick,  and  went  down 
tlie  stairs  more  clieerfully  than  he  had  come 
up,  for  at  least  he  had  found  a  momentary 
occupation.  He  was  being  useful,  and  he 
felt  more  in  the  swing.  They  were  treating 
him  as  an  equal,  he  thought,  making  him 
one  of  them. 

He  found  the  butler  in  the  buffet  room,  a 
stout,  imposing  man. 

"  Six  bottles  of  Pommery,  sir  ?  Certainly, 
For  Mr.  Boyne,  I  think  you  said." 

Chick  nodded. 

"  I  will  send  a  waiter  up  with  them." 

''  Don't  bother,"  said  Chick  ;  "  I'll  take 
them." 

The  butler  looked  at  him  knowingly. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
And  Chick  went  up  the  stairs,  now  happily 
deserted,  with  three  large  bottles  under 
each  arm. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  after  a  while 
he  heard  a  key  turned,  and  it  was  opened 
by  Boyne. 

''Come  in,"  he  said.  "You  had  better 
stay  here  and  open  these  bottles." 

The  room  was  a  comparatively  small  one. 
Under  a  silver  electrolier  was  a  round  green 
table,  and  seated  about  it  were  five  men. 
Mr.  Boyne,  when  he  returned,  was  the  sixth. 

''  Now  open  a  bottle  quick,"  said  Boyne 
in  a  low  voice,/*  and  see  that  that  gentle- 
man's glass  is  kept  filled." 

Chick  peered  at  "  that  gentleman,"  who 
sat  half  turned  to  him,  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment he  discovered  it  was  Mansar. 

"  And  look  here,  waiter "  said  Boyne 

in  the  same  tone. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  the  startled  Chick. 

"  Don't  interrupt,  confound  you  1  " 
snapped  Boyne,  *'  You  must  serve  Mr. 
Krenley  and  myself  from  that  bottle." 
He  pointed  to  a  large  magnum  on  the 
sideboard.  *'  It  is  ginger  ale.  You  under- 
stand ? " 

''  Excuse  me,"  began  Chick,  anxious 
that  he  should  not  be  admitted  under  any 
false  pretences,  and  realising  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  hired  waiters, 
''  I  should  like  to  say " 

'*  I  know  what  you'd  like  to  say,  but 
you'll  get  a  tenner  extra  ;  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  that 
glass  full." 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  Chick  feebly.  Suddenly 
he  had  realised  the  enormous  discredit  of 
being  mistaken  for  a  waiter,  and  he  prayed 
that  he  could  elude  the  gaze  of  Lord  Mansar, 
Has  lordship,  however,  was  fuUy  occupied 
and  wholly  absorbed  in  the  game. 


The  bright  pink  which  Chick  had  seen  in 
his  cheeks  was  now  a  brick  red,  his  voice 
was  thick,  and  his  actions  a  little  unsteady. 
Chick  refilled  the  glass  at  his  elbow  and 
stood  behind  him,  watching. 

They  were  playing  a  game  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar,  but  which  he  afterwards 
learnt  was  chemin  de  fer.  A  half  an  hour's 
observation  produced  several  convictions 
in  Chick's  mind.  The  first  and  the  most 
obvious  of  these  was  that  Lord  Mansar  was 
losing  very  heavily  ;  the  second,  that  he 
lost  most  heavily  when  he  held  the  bank  ; 
the  third,  and  not  the  least  startling  of  his 
discoveries,  was  that  whenever  Lord  Mansar 
took  the  bank,  the  cards  were  shuffled  and 
handed  to  him  by  either  Mr.  Krenley  or 
Mr.  Boyne. 

The  game  was  played  with  one  pack  of 
cards,  and  Chick  noticed  that  as  Lord 
Mansar,  at  the  end  of  a  very  unsuccessful 
bank,  picked  up  a  nine  of  clubs,  which  had 
been  his  undoing,  he  left  the  wet  impress 
of  his  thumb  on  the  white  surface  of  the 
card,  for  he  had  been  handling,  a  little 
unsteadily,  a  glass  of  champagne  imme 
diately  before.  When  it  came  round  to 
his  turn  to  be  banker  again,  by  an  odd 
coincidence  the  card  he  turned  was  a 
nine  of  clubs,  which  had  not  the  wet  imprint 
of  his  thumb.    Chick  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  My  luck  is  diabolical,"  said  his  lordship, 
with  an  unsteady  laugh,  as  he  affixed  his 
signature  to  an  I.O.U.  for  eighteen  hundred 
pounds.  "  How  much  have  I  lost,  Boyne  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  a  great  deal,"  said  Boyne  sooth- 
ingly, as  he  added  the  I.O.U.  to  a  number 
of  others.  "  We'll  have  a  settling  up  when 
this  is  finished,  and  you  can  give  me  a 
cheque." 

''  How  much  have  I  lost  ?  "  insisted  the 
young  man,  with  drunken  gravity. 

"  Play  on,"  smiled  Krenley.  "  I've  lost 
as  much  as  you,  Mansar.  You've  got  as 
many  of  my  I.O.U.s  as  you  have  of 
Mansar 's,  haven't  you,  Gregory  ?  " 

Mr.  Boyne  nodded,  and  the  game  went  on. 

Chick  was  watching  so  intently  that  once 
Boyne  had  to  kick  his  foot  to  remind  him 
that  Mansar's  glass  was  empty. 

"I'm  finished,"  said  Mansar,  after  a 
further  disaster.  He  rose  shakily  from  the 
table,  put  his  hand  to  his  hip  pocket,  and 
took  out  a  cheque  book.  "  How  much  is  it  ?" 

"  Twenty-seven  thousand  pounds,"  said 
Boyne,  who  had  been  totalling  up  the 
I.O.U.s  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

"What?" 

Lord  Mansar  stared  at  him. 
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•  *^  Twenty-seven  thousand  pounds/'  re- 
peated Boyne  calmly  "You've  had  a  lot 
of  bad  luck,  old  man." 

The  shock  half  sobered  Mansar.  For  a 
moment  he  looked  at  the  other,  then  he  sat 
down  again  at  the  table. 

"I  see,"  he  said  quietly.  "Will  some- 
body give  me  a  pen  and  ink  ?  " 

They  handed  him  a  fountain  pen,  and 
rapidly  he  wrote  the  cheque. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Boyne.  But  before 
his  hand  closed  on  the  slip  of  paper,  it  was 
snatched  away.  He  turned  round,  open- 
mouthed,  to  see  the  "  waiter "  calmly 
tearing  the  cheque  into  shreds.  Mansar  saw 
it,  and  recognised  the  young  man. 

"  Why — why,  Pelborough,"  he  stam- 
mered, "  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  I'm  tearing  up  a  cheque,"  said  Chick, 
with  his  queer  little  smile. 

"  But,  my  dear  chap,  that's  outrageous. 
You  ought  not  to " 

"  I'm  tearing  up  your  cheque,  Lord 
Mansar,  because  you  have  been  cheated." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  It  was  Boyne  who  spoke. 
"  That's  a  pretty  serious  accusation  to  make, 
but  I  suppose  that  a  guttersnipe " 

"  Hold  hard,"  said  Mansar.  "  He 
wouldn't  make  that  charge  without  some 
reason.   What  do  you  mean,  Pelborough  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  this 
game,"  said  Chick,  "  but  I  think  you  are 
under  the  impression  that  you  played  with 
one  pack  of  cards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  played  with  fourteen,  to  my 
knowledge." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Every  time  it  was  your  turn  to  be 
banker — that's  the  word,  isn't  it  ?  "  said 
Chick,  "  that  fellow  " — he  pointed  to  Boyne 
— "  changed  the  cards.  He  took  a  new  one 
from  his  pocket  and  passed  the  old  one  to 
that  fellow  on  his  right.  I'll  bet  he  has  still 
some  packs  in  his  pocket." 

There  was  a  deadly  silence,  which  Boyne 
broke. 

"  You  don't  believe "  he  began. 

"  Let  me  see  your  pockets,"  said  Mansar. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you're  asking  ?  " 
It  was  Krenley  who  interrupted.  The  other 
two  men  were  silent,  and  Chick  had  long 
since  recognised  that  they  were  the  mere 
padding  of  the  party,  probably  confederates 
of  Boyne. 


"  I  know  what  I'm  asking,"  said  Mansar. 
"  Lord  Pelborough  has  made  a  charge  that 
is  a  very  easy  matter  for  you  to  meet." 

"  And  do  you   seriously  expect  me    to 
turn  out  my  pockets  ?  "  sneered  the  florid , 
man. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  expect  you  to 
do,"  replied  Mansar  quietly.  "If  Lord 
Pelborough  is  mistaken,  I  will  give  you  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  I  have  lost,  and 
offer  you  every  reparation  that  a  gentleman 
can  offer  to  one  whom  he  has  grossly 
insulted,  for  I  am  inclined  to  associate 
myself  with  Lord  Pelborough." 

"  If  you  expect  that  I  am  going  to  allow 
you  to  search  me,  you've  made  a  mistake," 
said  Boyne  furiously. 

"  Take  off  your  coat.'' 

It  was  Chick's  cool  voice. 

Boyne  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  roar  of  rage,  sprang  at  the 
slim  figure.  He  was  a  head  taller  than  his 
intended  victim,  and  almost  twice  as  heavy. 
But  Chick  was  a  scientist — probably  the 
greatest  fighter  at  his  weight  in  England. 
He  took  that  queer  dancing  side-step  of 
his,  and  brought  his  left  and  right  to  the 
body.  Boyne  staggered,  and  before  he  could 
recover  himseK,  Chick's  smashing  left  struck 
him  on  the  point,  and  he  went  down  with 
a  thud  that  shook  the  room.  Chick  bent 
over  him  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pockets, 
and.  there  before  the  startled  gaze  of 
Mansar  he  produced,  like  a  conjurer  ex- 
tracting articles  from  an  apparently  empty 
receptacle,  pack  after  .pack,  neatly  and 
dexterously  bound  together  by  rubber 
bands. 

Chick  went  downstairs  with  Mansar,  aild 
Mrs.  Krenley  followed  them  into  the  night. 

"  You've  behaved  disgracefully  to  my 
brother,  Lord  Mansar,"  she  said,  lowering 
her  voice  that  the  waiting  chauffeur  might 
not  hear,  "  and  as  for  the  street  arab  you 
have  brought  with  you- " 

"  Mrs.  Krenley  " — Mansar's  voice  w^s 
like  ice — "the  word  of  this  street  arab  will 
be  sufficient  to  drive  you  out  of  decent 
society." 

Mrs.  Krenley  went  back  to  her  desk  with 
a  pained  expression  on  her  face.  Upstairs, 
attended  by  his  brother-in-law  and  his 
satellites,  Mr.  Boyne  also  had  a  pained 
expression,  and  with  better  reason. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  tJm  ne^  mmber. 
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THE   THROSTLE    AT    DAWN 

AS  the  first  light  breaks  through, 
Comes  the  swift  whirr  of  wings. 
Sweetly  the  throstle  sings 
From  the  thorn  bough. 

From  the  thorn  bough  he  sings, 
As  birds  have  sung  before, 
Of  grim,  unchanging  things- 
Weariness,  wanderings. 
Winters  when  no  hand  flings 
Crumbs  on  a  frosted  floor. 
Strivings  and  sorrowings 
When  one  loved  bird-voice  brings 
Comfort  no  more. 

From  the  thorn  bough  he  sings 
That  since  this  sphere  first  rolled. 
When  Eastern  skies  turn  gold 
Night  flees  in  fear;  that  Spring's 
Clear  breath  warms  Winter's  cold 
Hands,  which  such  dainties  hold 
As  fill  a  bird's  di earnings; 
These  things  he  knows  of  old. 

From  the  thorn  bough  he  sings, 
Poet  and  prophet  bold, 
Watching  dim  worlds  unfold 
Of  his  imaginings. 
Then  when  the  la«it  mist*s  rolled 
Over  the  wakened  wold. 
Comes  the  swift  whirr  of  wings— 
And  his  tale's  told. 

GEOFFREY   F.   FYSON. 
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THE   SAVING   OF 
SIR   JAMES 

By    PAULA    HUDD 

ILLUSTRATED     BY    KAY    EDMUNDS 


Sm  JAMES  BELFONT,  the  tenth 
baronet,  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
morning  of  his  thirtieth  birthday 
and  broke  the  rule  of  a  lifetime  by  remaining 
in  bed  to  think  the  thing  out. 

He  was  uncomfortably  conscious  that  he 
had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  a  crisis  was  quite  the  right  thing 
to  have  in  one's  life.  He  had  certainly  never 
had  one  before.  There  was  the  War,  of 
course,  but  that  had  not  exactly  been  a 
personal  matter,  and  history  recorded  that 
there  had  been  a  war  of  some  sort  in  the  life 
of  each  one  of  his  predecessors. 

He  himself  had  been  Captain  Sir  James 
Belfont  for  an  appreciable  number  of 
months,  and  was  very  ready  to  admit  that 
he  had  been  lucky  in  losing  nothing  by  the 
adventure.  As  yet  he  was  unaware  that  he 
had  also  gained  nothing  and  had  thereby  lost 
much, 

One  of  his  best  friends  had  once  said  of 
him  :  '"  James  was  never  young.  He'll 
probably  end  by  getting  a  Government 
appointment  and  strangling  his  soul  with 
red  tape.  There's  only  one  hope  for  him,  and 
that  is  that  some  nice  girl  will  come  along 
and  call  him  Jimmy." 

It  may  be  that  it  was  written  in  the  book 
of  Sir  James  Belfont's  fate,  or  that  the 
friend  was  possessed  of  much  faith,  the  facts 
remain  that  the  girl  appeared,  in  a  careless 
moment  she  called  him  Jimmy,  and,  as  a 
result,  Sir  James  Belfont,  the  tenth  baronet, 
remained  in  bed  on  the  morning  of  his 
thirtieth  birthday  and  faced  a  crisis. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  stone's  throw  away, 
the  cause  of  the  crisis  was  vigorously 
polishing  the  nickel  head-lamps  on  Sir 
James's  smart  little  two-seater.  He  kept  it 
exclusively  for  Town  use,  and  garaged  it 
conveniently  near  to  his  chambers  in  Jermyn 
Street,  leaving  his  -touring-car  and  chauffeur 
at  his  country  sea^-fc  for  his  mother's  use. 


When  he  had  first  planned  it,  the  scheme 
had  struck  him  as  being  rather  clever  and  a 
little  daring.  To  drive  one's  own  two-seater 
about  Town,  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
a  chauffeur,  and  actually  to  crank  one's  own  • 
car,  were  things  that  took  one  out  of  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file  of  Belfonts.  It  gave 
one  a  certain  glow  round  the  heart,  as  though 
one  could  hear  the  voice  of  some  future 
generation,  as  they  gazed  at  one's  portrait 
in  the  gallery,  saying  :  "  That  one  ?  Yes, 
he  was  the  reckless  one — Belfont  the  Bold 
they  called  him." 

He  had  purchased  the  car  all  by  himself, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  mother  had 
always  done  his  shopping  with  him.  It  was 
a  dainty  little  aluminium  and  blue  affair 
with  nickel  fittings,  and,  as  a  last  reckless 
touch,  he  bought  a  little  nickel  dancing  girl 
who  shamelessly  flaunted  ^lim,  bare  legs  as 
she  pirouetted  on  the  radiator  cap. 

On  the  day  that  his  mother  came  up  to 
Town  to  see  the  car,  he  unscrewed  the  little 
dancing  girl  off  the  cap  and  put  her  in 
his  pocket ;  but  unfortunately  his  mother 
offered  to  go  and  buy  him  a  mascot,  and  he 
had  to  admit  that  he  had  got  one.  So  out 
she  fluttered  from  his  pocket,  all  warm  with 
the  contact  of  his  body,  and  danced  back 
to  her  place  on  the  radiator  cap. 

His  mother's  eyes  twinkled  a  little. 

"You  didn't  think  I'd  be  so  foolish  as 
to  buy  a  silly  little  thing  Hke  that,  did  you  ?" 
asked  Sir  James. 

'■  I  didn't  think  you'd  be  so  wise  as  to 
buy  anything  as  beautiful,"  his  mother 
retorted  drily,  and  went  back  to  the  country 
and  her  garden,  which  was  her  life.  She 
knew  the  name  of  every  one  of  the  many 
flowers  that  grew  there,  but  she  had  never 
called  her  son  Jimmy. 

Sir  James  garaged  his  car  in  a  stable 
behind  a  confectioner's  shop,  and  the 
owner's  son  kept  it  clean  for  him.    But  the 
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son  had  gone  forth  in  the  early  days  of  the 
War  and  had  never  come  back,  whereupon 
the  daughter  had  taken  over  the  care  of  the 
car.  She  had  driven  a  Government  car 
during  the  War,  and  was  glad  to  have  some 
excuse  still  to  don  the  comfortable  khaki 
breeches  and  the  loose  khaki  shirt. 

So  she  rolled  her  sleeves  up  to  her  elbow 
and  set  to  work  on  the  lamps  with  vigorous 
movements  of  her  bare  arm.  But  when  she 
came  to  the  little  dancing  girl,  she  restored 
her  radiance  with  tender  touches  and  smiled 
a  little  into  the  small  uplifted  face. 

"  He  doesn't  understand  you,  either," 
she  murmured,  ''  yet  he  buys  you  for  all 
the  world  to  see." 

Across  the  yard  a  door  opened,  and  her 
father  emerged  along  with  a  warm,  pungent 
odour  of  baking  bread.  With  his  beard  and 
thin,  clean-shaven  upper  lip,  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  parson  until  he  smiled,  and 
then  the  very  devil  entered  his  blue  eyes 
and  drove  the  parson  from  out  his  mislead- 
ing mouth. 

"  That  car  takes  a  lot  o'  polishing,"  he 
remarked  drily,  and  tipped  his  hat  over  his 
eyes  because  the  sun  was  bright,  which 
didn't  matter  since  his  daughter  was  well 
aware  of  the  devil  who  dwelt  within  them. 

''  While  your  bread  can  bake  itself,"  she 
retorted. 

John  Cowley  chuckled  appreciatively  and 
then  suddenly  grew  serious. 

"  You  don't  think  you're  seeing  a  bit 
too  much  o'  this  chap,  Susan  ?  "  he  queried, 
putting  a  firm  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

Susan  smiled  up  at  him. 

"  I  think  I  am  affecting  his  peace  of  mind 
a  bit,"  she  answered.  "I  upset  him  dread- 
fully yesterday.  I  called  him  '  Sir  James  ' 
once  or  twice,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
car,  and  he  said  it  seemed  a  pity  my  having 
to  '  Sir  James  '  him  all  over  the  place  ;  and 
before  I  could  think  twice,  I  said,  '  Well,  I 
don't  have  to — Jimmy.'  And  he  went  ever 
so  red  and  stamped  away  without  speaking. 
I  expect  I've  of!ended  him  for  life.  We  were 
going  to  take  a  run  in  the  car  to-day  to  see 
if  we  could  find  out  what  was  wrong  with 
the  engine — she's  knocking  badly — but  I 
don't  suppose  he'll  take  me  now." 

'^  I  don't  care  tuppence  about  his  peace 
of  mind,"  her  father  said, ''  as  long  as  yours 
is  all  right,  dearie." 

She  put  her  cheek  down  against  his  hand 
~  a  hand  hard  and  dry  with  the  flour,  yet 
its  touch  could  be  as  tender  as  a  woman's. 

"  I'm  all  right,  Daddy,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully.   ''  I'm  not  one  to  get  silly  ideas,  and, 


anyway,  he's  not  my  kind,  with  cr  without 
a  title.  He's  not  quite  human — I  don't  think 
he's  got  any  soul." 

"  Ah,  well !  "  John  Cowley  wandered 
away,  his  hands  behind  his  back.  Suddenly 
he  turned  and  poked  his  head  round  the 
door,  frowning  heavily. 

"  Would  you  say  I  was  human,  now  ? 
Would  you  say  I  had  a  soul  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Daddy  !  "  his  daughter  expostulated, 
in  complete  answer. 

He  smiled  his  quick  transforming  smile. 

^'  I  was  an  inhuman  prig  when  your 
mother  married  me,"  he  sgtid,  and  went 
away. 

Ten  minutes  later  Sir  James  Belfont 
strolled  into  the  garage — a  faultlessly 
dressed  Sir  James,  every  detail  of  his  attire 
so  perfect  as  to  be  completely  unnoticeable. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Cowley,"  he  said 
rather  loudly  and  without  looking  at  her. 

''  Good  morning,  Sir  James."  Susan's 
tone  was  suitably  humble. 

He  came  round  to  the  bonnet  of  the  car 
and  held  out  his  hand  rather  ostentatiously. 
Susan  looked  at  it  a  moment  and  then 
lifted  her  eyes. 

"  Mine's  greasy — Sir  James,"  she  mur- 
mured, and  went  on  polishing. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  fidgeting  with  his 
tie,  "  I  don't  see  any  objection  to — er— 
Jimmy — when  there's  no  one  about." 

It  was  as  though  he  had  flicked  the  red 
into  Susan's  cheeks. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  objections  to 
him,  but  he's  my  employer — Sir  James," 
she  retorted. 

''  Does  that  mean  that  you  won't  come 
out  this  afternoon  ?  "  he  questioned,  think- 
ing with  regret  of  the  carefully  planned 
speeches  he  had  intended  to  make. 

"  You  have  engaged  me  to  come,"  said 
Susan.   "  I  shall  be  ready  at  two." 

And  with  that  she  left  him  gazing  blankly 
at  the  little  dancing  girl,  who  smiled  back 
joyously. 

sic  :jj  :J«  H«  5}J 

Sir  James  drew  the  car  up  against  a 
hedge  that  smelt  sweetly  of  may,  and  cleared 
his  throat, 

*'  I — I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said, 
turning  a  little  in  his  seat. 

Susan  turned,  too,  and  looked  into  his 
eyes. 

"  Fire  away !  "  she  answered  calmly. 

Her  straight,  steady  glance  had  the  effect 
of  putting  Sir  James  ofi  his  planned  course. 

"  The — er — fact  is,"  he  stammered,  "  I'm 
getting  rather— er — fond  of  you." 
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Susan  leant  back. 

"  It  sounds  tepid,"  she  remarked,  and 
smiled  engagingly.  ''  As  long  as  you  haven't 
got,"  she  added  meditatively. 

"  But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  haven't,"  he 
stumbled  on.  "It  puts  me  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position.  No  Belfont,  as  yet,  has  ever 
made  an — er — an  unusual  marriage." 

"  That  accounts  for  you,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
she  queried  vsweetly. 

Sir  James  was  struggling  to  find  his 
beaten  track,  and  so  missed  the  point. 

''  You  see,  you're  well  educated,"  he  went 
on.  '^  I  dare  say  you're  more  up  in  Greek 
and  Euclid  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  than 
I  am.  But  you're  sensible  enough  to  see 
that  the  social  side  of  it  is — er — awkward. 
It  isn't  even  as  though  you  were  a  chorus 
girl — I  might  know  what  to  do  then." 

Susan's  sense  of  humour  saved  her  from 
losing  her  temper. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  wouldn't,"  she  interrupted 
him.  "  You're  not  the  kind  to  risk  an  affair 
with  a  chorus  girl." 

Sir  James  had  a  rare  moment  of  wisdom. 

*'  You  might  think  more  of  me  if  I  were," 
he  put  in. 

"  It  hasn't  become  a  question  of  degree," 
Susan  retorted. 

He  let  the  clutch  in  suddenly.  "  You're 
evidently  not  disposed  to  be  kind  to  me," 
he  said  stiffly.    "  We'll  get  back." 

He  swung  the  car  round  and  ran  back  to 
London  as  rapidly  as  speed  limits  would 
allow.    He  never  exceeded  speed  limits. 

He  remained  silent  till  they  slowed  down 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  James's. 

"  It  hasn't  been  much  of  a  birthday,"  he 
said  then,  and  was  so  sulky  that  he  came 
nearer  to  being  a  schoolboy  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  life. 

"  Your  birthday  I  "  Susan's  voice  was 
charged  with  horror.  '' Your  birthday  !  You 
never  told  me.  Oh,  how  dreadful !  And 
Daddy  could  have  made  you  the  scrump- 
tiousest  cake  1  " 

Susan's  interest  in  birthdays  had  evidently 
not  waned  with  the  passing  years. 

''  But  we'll  go  and  pick  the  nicest  we  can 
find,"  she  hurried  on.  "  Oh,  I'm  sorry  1 
If  you'd  told  me  before,  I'd  have  seen  things 
were  quite  different." 

"  You — you  mean  you  would  have  been 
more  disposed  to  discuss  us  and  our — our 
possible  marriage,"  Sir  James  ventured. 

Susan  shook  her  head.  "  Oh,  no,"  she 
answered,  "  bub  we'd  have  had  a  beautiful 
young  birthday.  You  would  have  been  a 
little  boy  much  too  young  to  think  about 


marrying,  and  I  would  have  been  a  little 
girl  much  too  young  to  say  nasty,  sharp 
things." 

They  had  drawn  up  outside  her  father's 
shop.  She  jumped  down  and  stood  holding 
the  door  open. 

'•  I'm  sorry,"  she  added  penitently. 
"  Come  and  choose  a  nice  cake." 

He  followed  her  slowly,  and  entered  the 
shop  for  the  first  time.  He  felt  uncomfort- 
able when  she  greeted  the  girl  behind  the 
counter  as  "  Hilda  "  with  a  little  friendly 
nod  of  her  head.  He  had  a  sudden  prick 
of  curiosity  as  to  what  the  house  above  was 
like. 

When  they  had  chosen  a  cake,  and  Hilda 
was  about  to  select  a  box  for  it,  he  grew 
reckless. 

•'  Aren't  you  going  to  ask  me  to  have  my 
birthday  tea  here  with  you  ?  "  he  queried. 

She  flushed  a  little,  but  answered  quite 
readily — 

"  Why,  of  course,  if  you'd  like.  Hilda, 
the  gentleman  won't  want  the  box.  Er — 
he's  eating  the  cake  on  the  premises." 

Sir  James  actually  smiled  at  Hilda.  "  Not 
all  of  it,  you  know,"  he  said,  and  then 
chuckled  at  his  own  joke.  He  felt  very 
daring  and  unaccountably  elated  as  the 
cake  was  placed  on  a  dish,  and  Susan, 
carrying  it,  preceded  him  to  the  house- 
door. 

They  went  up  a  dark  flight  of  stairs 
through  a  warm  atmosphere  odorous  of 
baking.  They  emerged  on  to  a  low-ceilinged 
landing,  where  the  gloom  was  only  faintly 
relieved  by  the  light  from  a  small  round 
window.  Susan  put  her  hand  on  a  door- 
knob. 

"  Welcome  !  "  she  said  gaily,  and  flung 
the  door  open. 

Sir  James's  first  impression  was  of  a 
flood  of  light.  The  room  was  a  glory  of 
yellow  and  golden-brown  and  blue.  The 
three  windows  seemed  to  gather  in  every 
ray  of  the  warm  May  sunshine. 

He  was  reminded  vividly  of  his  cousin's 
flat  in  Chelsea,  though  he  did  not  realise 
that  the  room  he  stood  in  was  a  tenth  as 
costly  and  a  hundred  times  as  clean. 

"  This  is  awfully  jolly,"  he  said  spon- 
taneously, and  did  not  guess  that  his  ton<* 
conveyed  "  This  is  awfully  unexpected." 

"  It's  my  very  own  room,"  Susan  ex- 
plained. "  I  invite  Daddy  up  here  to  t3a 
with  me  on  Sundays  ;  otherwise  he  has  just 
a  cup  downstairs." 

She  touched  a  bell,  and,  to  Sir  James's 
surprise,  a  trim  maid  appeared  with  the 
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tea-tray — a  maid  who,  in  effect,  was  very 
little  different  from  his  mother's  impeccable 
parlourmaid. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  a  trifle  dis- 
appointed. After  all,  there  was  very  little 
of  the  unusual  about  taking  tea  in  an  un- 
deniably attractive  room,  waited  on  by  a 
perfectly  orthodox  maid.  He  was  not  con- 
scious that  his  disappointment  really  lay 
in  the  fact  that  his  advent  failed  to  set 
the  household  a-flutter,  and  was  accepted 
as  an  everyday  occurrence. 

He  turned  to  where  Susan  sat  in  the 
window,  busy  with  the  tea-things  ;  he 
noted  the  curve  of  her  bent  neck,  the 
play  of  her  capable  slim  hands ;  many 
conflicting  emotions  made  war  with  many 
more  prudent  half-thoughts  in  his  mind. 

Then  Susan  raised  her  very  beautiful 
grey  eyes,  and  he  felt  a  sudden  clear  stillness 
through  all  his  being. 

"  Will  you  raarry  me,  Susan  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I — I  love  you,"  and  his  sincerity  made  his 
voice  sound  almost  shy. 

Something  woke  in  Susan's  eyes,  some- 
thing of  which  she  herself  was  not  conscious, 
something  which  the  man  was  too  confused 
to  recognise — an  expression  which  gave 
way  swiftly  to  one  of  maternal  softness. 

"  Come  here,"  she  said  gently. 

He  came  and  sat  beside  her  on  the  window- 
seat. 

"  Do  you  see  that  woman  over  there  ?  " 
Susan  queried. 

She  nodded  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
a  fat  woman,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  to  her 
elbow,  who  stood  gossiping  in  a  shop  door- 
way opposite. 

"  She's  got  a  large,  ugly  body,"  Susan 
went  on,  "  and  a  large,  beautiful  mind,  and 
the  largest  of  all  beautiful  hearts.  She's  my 
very  good  friend,  and  she's  been  almost  a 
mother  to  me  ever  since  I  can  remember." 
She  turned  to  him  swiftly.  "  Jimmy," 
she  said,  "  she'd  worry  you  to  death.  You'd 
see  nothing  but  the  ugliness  of  her  body,  and 
hear  nothing  but  the  roughness  of  her 
speech,  if  you  had  to  talk  to  her.  Your — 
your  wife  couldn'fc  introduce  her  to  your 
friends." 

Sir  James  sat  very  still.  He  had  a  sudden 
vision  of  the  butler  opening  the  door  of 
Belfont  Manor  to  the  woman  who  stood 
opposite.  And  then  he  thought  of  Susan's 
father — a  baker — being  introduced  to  the 
county  as  his  father-in-law^  , 

*'  You  see  ?  "  said  Susan,  the  still  notes 
of  her  voice  indicating  her  perfect  compre- 
heasion  of  his  thoughts. 


The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  John 
Cowley  walked  in. 

''  Ah,  Sir  James  !  My  little  girl  giving 
you  a  cup  of  tea,  eh  ?  " 

Sir  James  stood  up.  "  Miss  Cowley  very 
kindly  offered  to  celebrate  my  birthday 
here,"  he  said.  "  She  brought  up  that  very 
splendid  cake  for  the  occasion." 

John  Cowley  looked  at  his  daughter's 
averted  head,  then  at  the  cake,  then  at 
Sir  James.         * 

"  Would  it  interest  you  to  see  how  and 
where  those  cakes  are  made  ?  "  he  queried. 
''  It  won't  take  up  much  of  your  tiine  to 
have  a  look  at  the  bakeries." 

"  I  should  be  delighted,"  Sir  James 
answered,  and  Susan  had  the  thought  that 
he  was  speaking  in  the  tone  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  would  use  when  addressing  one 
of  his  constituents. 

John  Cowdey  moved  to  the  door. 

"  P'r'aps  Susan'll  bring  you  down  when 
you've  had  tea,"  he  said,  and  went  out. 

Sir  James  kept  his  eyes  from  the  window 
as  he  drank  his -tea,  and  managed  to  keep 
a  very  dull  conversation  going.  He  was 
determining  to  be  wise  and  achieved  being 
intensely  stupid. 

Later  they  joined  Susan's  father  in  the 
hot  regions  below  and  behind  the  shop. 
John  Cowley  waxed  enthusiastic. 

"  Six  generations  of  Cowleys  have  run 
this  place,"  he  said,  "  and  there's  always 
been  a  son  to  follow  on.  My  boy  would  have 
taken  it  over  aft^r  me  if  he'd  been  spared." 

He  bent  over  a  large  oven  and  appeared 
to  be  examining  it. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  think  there's  no 
Cowley  to  take  it  on  after  me,"  he  went 
on.  "  I  only  hope  that  the  man  my  little 
girl  marries  will  be  willing  to  carry  on  the 
business  and  leave  the  name  Cowley  over 
it.  I  should  like  to  think  it  was  going  to 
stay  in  the  family."  He  straightened  him- 
self. "  An  old  man's  fancy,"  he  added,  wdth 
his  pleasant  smile,  and  they  passed  on. 

Sir  James  forbore  to  look  at  Susan.  He 
was  conscious  for  the  second  time  that  day 
that  Hfe  w^as  very  complex.  He  had  never 
been  troubled  with  the  thought  before, 
because  it  is  a  thought  that  only  conies  with 
the  knowledge  that  one  cannot  have  things 
just  as  one  wants  them.  For  Sir  James  not 
to  have  what  he  wanted  was  a  new  ex- 
perience. 

Meanwhile  Susan  was  w^atching  him  and 
unconsciously  storing  up  memories.  She 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  intelligence 
of  his  interest.    His  remarks  to  the  men  at 
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work  were  to  the  point  and  lacked  undue  and  the  way  he  carried  his  shoulders.  She 
patronage.  It  his  manner  was  the  manner  looked  from  him  to  her  father,  in  his  miller's 
of  the  Parliamentary  candidate,  his  interest        suit  and  the  old  felt  hat  that  he  wore  pushed 


^ 


was  very  much  that  of  an  intelligent  man 
of  the  world. 

Susan  decided  that  she  liked  his  clothes 


"  He  turued  to  where  ISut^aii  8at  in  the  wiudow    busy  Avith  the 
tea-thiiiiisj." 


to  the  back  of  his  head.  She  sighed  without 
knowing  why. 

"  I  got  one  of  the  men  to  run  your  car 
round  into  the  garage,"  her  father  was 
saying.  "  P'r'aps  Susan'll  run  it  back  to  the 
front  for  you." 

Sir  James  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Thank  you  for  showing  me  round,"  he 
said.  "  I'll  go  this  way  and  crank  up  for 
Miss  Cowley." 

They  moved  together  across  the  yard,  and 
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John  Co^lfey  watched  them  from  the  door- 
way.       ^   . 

''  I  couldn't  tell  how  he  took  it,"  he  was 
musing.  "  Anyway,  title  or  no  title,  he 
ain't  Susan's  kind."  But  he  sighed  as  he 
turned  away. 

In  the  garage  Sir  James  was,  quite  un- 
consciously, rubbing  his  hand  over  the 
little  nickel  dancing  girl's  head,  and  hiding 
that  gay  smile  of  hers  that  mocked  at  his 
prudence. 

"  I — I  may  not  be  along  for  some  time," 
he  said  uncertainly.  "  A  friend  of  mine 
wants  me  to  stay  with  him  at  his  place  in 
Norfolk,  and  I  think  I  shall  take  the  car 
down,  so — er — I'll  garage  it  with  the  people 
I'm  dining  with  to-night.  Thanks  very  much 
for  looking  after  it  for  me.  I'll  let  you  know 
when  I  want  to  use  the  garage  again. 
Perhaps  your  father  will  let  me  have  the 
account." 

Susan's  eyes  were  on  the  mascot. 

**  I've  enjoyed  looking  after  the  car,"  she 
answered.  "  And  I  haven't  given  you  my 
birthday  wishes  yet,  Sir  James.  I  hope 
you'll  have  many  more  and  very  happy 
ones." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it 
quickly. 

"  Thank  you  for  helping  me  celebrate 
this  one,"  he  said.  "  Good-bye,  Su — Miss 
Cowley." 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  full  into 
his. 

'"  Good-bye — Jimmy." 

He  cranked  up  the  car  and  took  his  seat, 
while  she  pushed  the  door  open  wide.  Then 
Susan  turned  and  did  a  strange  thing.  She 
bent  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  upturned 
face  of  the  little  dancing  girl. 

Sir  James  leant  forward.  ''  AVhy  did  you 
do  that  ?  "  hs  queried. 

"  We've  grown  very  friendly,"  she 
answered,  and  her  voice  was  not  quite 
steady.  ''  I  think  she  is  very  wise  and 
understands  a  lot.  Don't  neglect  her,  will 
you  ?  Good-bye  !  "  And  she  had  gone 
across  the  yard,  stood  for  a  second  in  the 
open  door,  and  shut  it  again  before  he  could 
call  an  answer. 

Sir  James  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  back 
of  the  little  dancing  girl.  Then  he  frowned 
heavily. 

For  the  third  time  on  his.  thirtieth  birth- 
day the  complexity  of  life  was  worrying 
Sir  James  Belfont,  the  tenth  baronet. 

-X-  -K-  *  45-  ^ 

Six  months  later  Susan  read  of  his  engage- 
ment to  a  girl  who  belonged  to  a  good  county 


family.  Her  father  handed  the  paper  across 
the  breakfast  table  to  her  and  pointed  out 
the  announcement. 

Susan  read  it  twice  before  she  gave  the 
paper  back  to  him. 

"  A  very  suitable  match,  I  expect,"  she 
said,  and  though  she  felt  no  actual  hurt, 
the  duties  of  the  day  loomed  ahead  with 
unaccustomed  dreariness,  because  one  of 
the  few  chapters  in  her  life  that  had  ever 
promised  romance  must  be  closed  for  ever. 

John  Cowley  peered  at  her  anxiously. 
He  was  conscious  of  faiHng  health,  and 
Susan's  future  worried  him.  He  sometimes 
regretted  that  he  had  not  endeavoured  to 
help  rather  than  hinder  the  aifair  with  the 
baronet. 

He  was  reassured  by  the  calm  glance  of 
Susan's  grey  eyes,  and  rose  stifiiy,  with  his 
hand  on  the  table  to  aid  him. 

"  You'll  have  to  find  a  husband  soon, 
dearie,"  he  said.  "  Your  father's  getting 
old." 

Susan  came  round  the  table  to  him.  "  All 
the  more  reason  why  I  shouldn't  bother 
about  a  husband."  she  answered  lightly, 
putting  an  arm  round  him.  "  I  shall  make 
quite  a  good  old  maid,  Daddy.  ..." 

Then,  in  the  New  Year,  Sir  James  met 
her  in  St.  James's  Street — a  very  wan  Susan, 
with  great  shadows  under  her  grey  eyes. 
She  was  passing  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  but 
he  stopped  her. 

''  Miss  Cowley  1  "  he  cried  joyously,  with 
unusual  disregard  for  what  people  must 
think.  Then  he  added,  with  concern : 
''  Why,  you're  ill  ?  " 

Susan  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  said, 
''  but  I'm  a  little  tired  with  nursing.  Father 
has  had  a  stroke,  and  he's  quite  helpless." 

"  But  it's  unbelievable,"  he  answered. 
"  He  seemed  so  hale  when  I  last  saw  him. 
"  That's  about  seven  months  ago,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Nine,"  Susan  put  in,  and  tried  not  to 
speak  too  dully,  but  her  throat  and  her  eyes 
ached  unbearably.  "  I — I  wonder  if  you'd 
do  me  a  favour.  Sir  James  ?  Daddy  is  quite 
sensible,  you  know.  His  mind  is,  if  anything, 
more  keen  than  before,  but  his  body  is  quite 
paralysed.  The  doctor  only  gives  him  about 
another  month.  He  hasn't  told  him  that, 
but  I  think  Daddy  guesses.  He's  mentioned 
you  so  often  lately  ...  he  hasn't  any 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  has 
so  few  visitors.  I  wonder  if  }  oa'd  spare  ten 
minutes  one  day  to  run  in  and  see  him  ?  " 

Sir  James's  eyes  became  eager. 

"  Are  you  going  back  there  ?  "  he  queried. 
^'  If  so,  1  can  come  along  now." 
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They  turned  together,  and  Susan  tried 
to  quicken  her  step  to  his. 

"  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your 
engagement,"  she  said.  "  My  good  wishes 
are  rather  late,  I'm  afraid.  Are  you  married 
yet?" 

The  man  did  a  thing  that  accorded  ill 
with  her  memory  of  Sir  James  Belfont,  the 
tenth  baronet.  He  tucked  his  arm  in  hers  as 
they  turned  down  a  side-street. 

"  I'm  not  married  and  I'm  not  engaged," 
he  said  very  lightly  and  with  a  buoyancy 
in  his  tone  that  Susan  did  not  remember. 

"  Am  I  to  be  sorry  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well,  in  a  way — yes,"  he  answered. 
"  I  wasn't  "satisfactory  as  a  fiance.  Some- 
thing kept  intruding  on  my  thoughts  of 
the  girl  and  getting  in  between  us.  She 
noticed  it  and  resented  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  Susan  in  a  flat  voice.  She 
had  given  up  looking  for  romance,  and  was 
too  tired  to  dream  that,  if  she  renewed 
her  search  now,  it  might  be  a  short  one. 

"  Aren't  you  anxious  to  know  what  it 
was  ?  "Sir  James  asked  her. 

They  had  reached  the  shop,  and  Susan 
was  fitting  a  key  in  the  side-door. 

"  Well,  what  was  it  ?  "  she  queried, 
keeping  her  head  down. 

"  A  little  bit  of  nickel,"  he  answered, 
almost  with  triumph.  "  To  be  precise— a 
little  dancing  girl." 

Susan's  heart  fluttered,  but  as  they  were 
ascending  the  stairs  there  was  no  need  to 
reply.  She  went  in  first  to  her  father's  bed- 
room. 

"  Sir  James  Belfont  has  come  to  see  you, 
Daddy,"  she  said  cheerfully. 

John  Cowley's  face  brightened. 

"  That's  good  of  Sir  James.  I'll  be 
mighty  glad  to  see  him.     Show  him  in." 

She  left  them  together,  and,  going  into 
her  sitting-room,  sank  into  an  easy-chair 
by  the  fire.  She  was  almost  too  tired  to 
think  or  feel,  but  when  she  closed  her  eyes, 
the  little  nickel  dancing  girl  fluttered  before 
them.  She  wondered  just  what  he  had 
meant  about  the  mascot.  Then,  at  memory 
of  her  kiss,  she  turned  hot. 

Sir  James  found  his  way  to  her. 

/'  I'm  terribly  sorry,"  he  said,  taking  a 
seat  opposite  her,  "  but  one  feels  so  helpless. 
He's  got  the  business  on  his  mind,  hasn't 
he  ?  "  Then  he  noticed  her  face.  "  You're 
dead  tired,"  he  went  on.  "  Let  me  ring  for 
the  maid  to  bring  you  something." 

Susan  smiled — a  watery  smile. 

"  There  isn't  any  maid,"  she  said.  "  They 
both  went  when  Daddy  was  taken  ill — said 


the  work  was  too  heavy.  I'm  managing 
alone,  except  for  the  help  of  a  charwoman 
in  the  mornings.  She's  left  the  tea  ready.,  so 
I'll  run  and  fetch  it." 

Sir  James  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  won't  move,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
go.  I  expect  I  can  find  my  way  to  the 
kitchen." 

Susan  sat  still  in  sheer  surprise.  ''  The 
kettle  won't  be  on,"  she  expostulated. 

Sir  James  chuckled  from  the  doorway. 
"  I  know  a  kettle  when  I  see  one,"  he 
retorted,  "  and  I've  got  matches  in  my 
pocket.    You  just  leave  it  to  me." 

When  he  returned  later,  having  made  tea 
in  the  kitchen  tea-pot,  which  was  never 
used,  he  found  Susan  fast  asleep.  He  rattled 
the  spoon  in  the  saucer  to  wake  her,  and 
then  waited  like  a  schoolboy  to  see  her  grey 
eyes  open  with  surprise. 

He  put  the  tray  near  her,  then  picked  up 
his  hat  and  coat. 

''  I  shall  be  looking  in  again  next  week," 
he  said.  "  Don't  come  down.  And  take 
care  of  yourself,  won't  you  ?  " 

Susan  held  out  her  hand. 

"  It's  nice  of  you  not  to  stay,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  too  tired  to  be  a  good  hostess.  And 
thank  you  very  much  for  this." 

Sir  James  held  her  hand.  "  I  want  you 
to  impress  on  your  father  that  I  shall  be 
seeing  my  solicitors  almost  at  once.  He 
dreads  the  idea  of  your  having  to  sell  the 
business  to  a  stranger.  Perhaps  something 
can  be  done.  Anyway,  let  him  know  I'm 
doing  my  best.    Good-bye." 

He  got  to  the  door  before  Susan  spoke. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  to  be  so — so  com- 
forting ?  "  she  asked,  blinking  back  her 
tears. 

Sir  James's  hand  was  on  the  knob. 

"  It  was  you  who  sent  me  to  the  little 
dancing  girl  to  learn  wisdom,"  he  answered, 
and  was  gone. 

Susan  got  up  to  find  a  plate  for  the  tea- 
pot, which  was  oozing  steadily  through  a 
crack.  She  smiled  to  herself  because  of  the 
way  he  had  set  the  tea.  And  then  she  cried 
to  herself  for  very  much  the  same  reason. 
But  Susan  was  happier  than  she  had  been 
for  months. 


About  ten  days  later  Sir  James  drove 
up  in  his  little  two-seater  and  hurried  into 
the  shop. 

''  Good  afternoon,"  he  said  to  the  sur- 
prised Hilda.  "  Will  you  ask  Miss  Cowley 
if  I  can  see  her  father  ?  " 
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Hilda  rang  a  bell  by  the  side  of  the  house- 
door,  and  Susan  appeared. 

He  went  forward  eagerly.  "  I've  got  it 
all  settled,"  he  said.   "  May  I  see  him  ?  " 

He  followed  Susan  up  the  dark  staircase. 

"  He's  worse,"  she  said  briefly,  "  but 
quite  sensible.  If  only  he  weren't  worried, 
the  doctor  says  he  would  be  quite  peaceful 
and  without  pain.  It's  very  good  of  you  to 
bother."  As  she  opened  the  door,  she  looked 
up  at  him.  "  I'll  be  in  my  room  when  you've 
finished,"  she  said. 

Sir  James  nodded,  almost  too  keen  on  his 
mission  to  notice  how  ill  she  looked. 

John  Cowley's  eagerness  was  almost 
painful. 

"  You're  very  kind,"  he  murmured. 
"  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  me,  Sir 
James  ?  " 

"  Only  this,"  he  answered  briefly,  and  put 
some  papers  on  the  bed. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't 
read,"  he  said.   "  You  must  tell  me." 

Sir  James  came  round  and  put  his 
hand  over  the  thin  one  that  lay  on  the 
coverlet. 

"  All  those  papers  merely  mean  that 
I've  had  Cowley  added  to  my  surname  by 
deed-poll,"  he  said  simply. 

A  look  of  ineffable  content  passed  over 
John  Cowley's  face. 

^'  It's  too  good  to  be  true,"  he  murmured. 
"  What  does  Susan  say  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  told  her  yet.  I  thought  if 
you'd  let  me  buy  over  the  business,  she 
might,  meeting  me  every  day,  you  know, 
get  to  care  for  me.  I — I  want  to  marry  her. 
I  want  it  badly."  He  sat  down  and  leant 
forward  eagerly.  "  I've  planned  it  all  out 
in  my  mind.  I  hope  you  *  won't  think  it 
cheek.  I  dreamed  that  if  Susan  married 
me,  we  might  — perhaps — have  two  sons, 
and  the  eldest  could  look  after  the  estate, 
and  the  second  could  take  over  the  business 
here  after  me.  I've  been  learning  a  lot  in 
the  last  few  months,  and  I've  changed  my 
mind  about  many  things." 

"  But  your  hands  will  be  full,"  John 
Cowley  put  in. 

"  Oh,  the  estate  runs  itself.  I've  an  ex- 
cellent steward.  And  I  got  the  hang  of 
things  here  a  bit  that  time  you  showed  me 
round.     I  don't  think    I'd    be  too  slow  at 


picking  it  up.     Anyway,  I'm  keen  to  try. 
The  point  is,  are  you  satisfied,  sir  ?  " 

John  Cowley  lifted  his  one  useful  hand 
and  put  it  on  Sir  James's  arm. 

"  More  than  satisfied.  Thank  you,  my 
boy,  thank  you,"  he  murmured.  "  And 
now  go  to  Susan." 

He  found  her  curled  up  on  the  window- 
seat.  He  put  the  papers  into  her  lap  without 
a  word,  and,  crossing  to  the  fireplace,  stood 
with  his  back  to  her.  The  silence  seemed 
endless. 

At  last  she  spoke.  *'  I — I  can't  believe 
it,"  she  said  breathlessly — "  that  you 
should  have  done  this  !  Are  you  going  to 
run  the  business  ?  " 

He  turned  quickly.  "  I'm  going  to  try," 
he  said  eagerly.  "  I  shall  come  back  to  my 
old  rooms  and  spend  a  part  of  every  day 
here.  The  whole  point  is  that  it  has  set 
your  father's  mind  at  rest.  The  name 
Cowley  can  remain  over  the  shop.  Are  you 
pleased,  Susan  ?  " 

She  held  out  her  two  hands,  and  he  took 
them  quickly. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  so 
good  to  us,"  she  said.  "  I  can't  find  a  way 
to  express  all  the  gratitude  I  feel." 

Sir  James  dropped  her  hands  and 
straightened  himself. 

"  There  is  a  way,"  he  said,  with  unmis- 
takable meaning,  "  and  perhaps  one  day 
you'll  find  it."  He  moved  to  the  door. 
"  Now  I'm  off  downstairs  to  have  half  an 
hour  with  the  men.  Never  put  off  till  to- 
morrow what  you  ought  to  have  done 
yesterday.  That's  a  very  good  proverb  that 
I've  just  learnt." 

"  Who  taught  it  to  you  ?  "  queried  Susan, 
in  a  very  soft  voice.  The  voice  nearly  broke 
down  Sir  James's  good  resolutions. 

He  came  back  to  her.  "  I  expect  it  was 
the  little  dancing  girl,  don't  you  ?  "  he  said, 
bending  down  very  close  to  her. 

Susan  flushed  adorably.  *'  I  expect  it 
was,"  she  answered,  "  because  she  taught 
me  that,  too — Jimmy."  And  she  reached  up 
and,  putting  her  arm  round  his  neck,  she 
kissed  him. 

Doubtless,  in  the  estimation  of  his  pro- 
phetic friend,  that  would  be  the  moment 
which  completed  the  salvation  of  Sir  James 
Belfont  the  tenth  baronet. 


She  tossed  her  head  and  held  out  to  him 
a  just-opened  bean-pod." 
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THE  pedlar,  coming  to  a  pause  at 
the  top  of  a  long  hill,  saw  the  white 
road  slipping  away  from  him,  as 
it  were,  into  a  shallow  valley,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  straggled  a  vilhgo. 
He  sat  down  under  a  hedge,  took  off  his 
pack — it  was,  in  fact,  a  canvas-covered 
case  bound  with  leather — and  produced 
from  one  side  of  it  a  brush  and  a  duster. 
There  are  pedlars,  of  course,  who  exploit 
dustiness  and  patched  clothes  and  road- 
weariness  for  comni'^rcial  purposes,  but 
Tobias  Shute  belonged  to  the  higher  walks 


of  the  profession.  Having  brushed  his 
clothes  and  dusted  his  boots,  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  arranged  his  somewhat  spfr3e 
hair  to  the  best  effect.  Then  he  smiled 
at  the  reflection  of  his  face  in  a  little  pocket- 
mirror,  and  decided  that  he  would  do. 
Finally  he  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves. 

He  rose  and  walked  forward  with  a  more 
jaunty  and  confident  step.  He  now  carried 
'the  bag  by  a  top  handle,  having  removed 
the  shoulder-straps,  so  that  he  looked  more 
like  an  orthod  x  commercial  traveller  of 
the  minor  sort  than  a  pedlar. 
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Most  of  the  cottages  in  Upconibe  had 
front  gardens,  and,  the  day  being  warm, 
most  of  the  front  doors  were  open  :  Up- 
combe,  it  may  be  observed,  seldom  opened 
its  windows  by  day  or  night.  About  fifty 
yards  beyond  "  The  Dog  and  Gun  " 
Tobias's  alert  blue  eyes  observed  a  par- 
ticularly well-kept  garden  ;  a  flagged  path- 
way led  to  the  usual  open  door,  and  in  a 
little  porch  sat  a  girl,  shelling  broad  beans. 
When  Tobias  paused,  she  looked  up  and 
revealed  a  face  so  entirely  and  consciously 
pretty  that  he  immediately  opened  the 
gate  and  passed  through. 

"  We  don't  want  nothin'  to-day,"  she  said 
a  little  sharply,  though  her  smile  implied 
a  certain  curiosity.     "  An'  mother's  out." 

''  Them  that  don't  want  nothin'  must 
be  uncommon  happy,"  said  Tobias,  "  an' 
I  must  say,  miss,  that  you  look  it." 

"Well,  then,  I'm  not,  so  there  ! "  she  said. 

"  You  can't  'xpect  me  to  believe  that." 
She  tossed  her  head  and  held  out  to  him 
a  just-opened  bean-pod. 

"  They're  lovely,"  she  said.  Tobias  ac- 
cepted the  gift,  put  down  his  case,  and 
proceeded  to  take  off  his  gloves. 

"  My  !  "  cried  the  girl.  She  stared  at 
his  hands  with  wide  and  admiring  eyes. 

''Pretty,  ain't  they?"  said  Tobias, 
moving  his  fingers  so  that  the  rings  whicli 
decorated  them  might  catch  the  light  at 
various  angles.  He  had  always  found 
that  an  effective  trick. 

'*  Are  they  reel  gold  an'  dimonds'?  "  the 
girl  asked. 

"  Don't  they  look  it  ?  Honest  now, 
wouldn't  you  like  some  little  thing  o'  the 
sort  ?  " 

"  Fine  I  should  look  with  me  'ands  like 
a  jeweller's  shop  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  there's  other  things  just  as 
pretty  as  rings." 

Tobias  opened  his  case  and  revealed  to  the 
girl's  dazzled  eyes  a  blaze  of  what  appeared 
to  be  gold  and  gems :  rings,  brooches, 
pendants,  pins,  earrings,  a  brilliant  con- 
fusion of  worthlessness.  The  girl  looked 
from  the  open  case  to  Tobias.  Her  eyes 
were  brighter  than  the  pedlar's  wares, 
and  the  amiable  self-satisfaction  of  her 
expression  was  rendered  more  childishly 
attractive  by  wonder. 

"  Well,  I  never  1  "  she  cried.  "  Ain't 
you  afraid  to  carry  all  that  about  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  'eart,  no  !  An'  I  won't 
deceive  you,  miss ;  it'd  be  no  pleasure  to 
deceive  you,  besides  bein'  wrong.  My 
goods  ain't  so  val'ble  as  they  look." 


"  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  s'pose  they  were  !  " 
This  perspicacity  appeared  to  please  Tobias  ; 
he  laughed  pleasantly,  looking  down  at  the 
bright,  upturned  face.  And  then  an  idea 
that  had  been  drifting  vaguely  through  his 
mind  took  definite  shape. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a.  ring  or  a  chain 
or  this  brooch,  say  ?  "  He  picked  out  a 
brooch  which  apparently  was  intended  to 
represent  a  crescsnt  moon  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  attendant  stars. 

''  I  haven't  no  money  for  such  things," 
said  the  girl,  eyeing  the  brooch  with  un- 
disguised covetousness. 

''  The  price  o'  that,  miss  .  .  .  What 
might  your  name  be,  if  I  may  make  so  bold 
as  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Tolmer — ^Winnie  Tolmer,"  she  said. 

"  Thank  'ee.  The  price  o'  that  brooch. 
Miss  Tolmer,  is  a  dollar — five  shillin's. 
It's  one  o'  the  finest  pieces  I've  got." 

''  An'  I  reckon  you're  likely  to  keep 
it,"  said  Winnie.  "  Leastways,  you'll  not 
find  a  customer  for  it  in  Upcombe." 

''  How  'bout  yourself.  Miss  Tolmer  ?  " 

"  I  tell  'ee  I  ain't  got  the  money." 

"  But  s'pose  you  could  have  it  for 
nothin'  ?  " 

*'  Talk  sense  !  "  said  Winnie. 

"That's  what  I'm  doin'."  Tobias  leant 
against  the  doorpost,  still  holding  the  brooch 
in  his  hand.  "  There  must  be  lots  o' 
young  ladies  in  this  place  'd  like  my  goods, 
but  I  can't  get  at  'em  easy.  Now,  I  s'pose 
you  know  'em  all  ?  " 

''  It'd  be  funny  if  I  didn't,"  said  Winnie. 

"So  it  would.  An'  I  'xpect  most  of 
'em  are  envious  o'  vour  good  looks,  ain't 
they  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know,  Mr. " 

"  Shute's  my  name.  An'  they'd  be 
envious  of  any  fancy  thing  you  wore,  an' 
wish  they'd  somethin'  like  it,  wouldn't 
they  ?  " 

"  Mebbe,"  Winnie  said.  "  What  a  one 
you  are,  Mr.  Shute  !  " 

"  In  my  trade  a  man's  got  to  know 
'uman  nater.  Now,  if  you'd  wear  this 
brooch,  specially  on  Sunday  an'  in  church, 
an'  tell  'em  where  you'd  got  it,  an'  that 
I'd  be  back  on  Monday — why,  there'd  be 
good  business  waitin'  for  me,  an'  you'd 
have  earned  the  brooch  proper.  What  do 
you  say  to  that.  Miss  Tolmer  ?  " 

"  I'd  do  me  best,"  Winnie  said  somewhat 
breathlessly.  "  Quick,  there's  mother 
comin'  !  "  Her  hand  shot  out,  and  Tobias 
placed  in  it  the  moon  and  stars.  Then  he 
closed  his  case.     He  was  fully  aware  that, 
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as  a  rule,  mothers  did  not  approve  of  his 
particular  trade. 

"  Well,  so  long,"  he  said.  ''  I'll  be 
round  this  way  on  Monday." 

Tobias  reached  the  gate  in  time  to  open 
it  for  Winnie's  mother.  Her  eyes  followed 
him  suspiciously. 

"  Who  was  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only  one  o'  they  pedlar  men." 

"  I  don't  hold  wi'  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Tolmer. 
"  They're  up  to  no  good,  half  of  'em.  .  .  . 
What  a  time  you've  bin  over  shellin' 
a  few  beans  !  " 

Tobias  Shute  was  considerably  uplifted 
in  spirit  as  he  covered  the  fifty  yards, 
between  Mrs.  Tolmer's  gate  and  "  The 
Dog  and  Gun."  His  scheme  seemed  sound, 
and,  moreover,  he  fancied  that  Winnie 
had  regarded  him  personally  with  some 
favour. 

Outside  "  The  Dog  and  Gun,"  under  the 
shade  of  an  immense  elm,  stood  benches 
and  two  long  tables.  Here  a  group  of 
Upcombe  men  were  drinking  ale  out  of 
blue  mugs  ;  two  or  three  were  .also  eating 
bread  and  cheese.  Tobias  procured  for 
himself  a  mug  of  ale  and  sat  down  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  others.  Then  he  opened 
his  wonderful  case  and  produced  some 
enormous  sandwiches.  He  did  not  propose 
to  solicit  the  company  to  buy  his  gewgaws, 
but  he  left  the  case  open  so  that  roving 
eyes  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  them. 

Presently  a  young  man  edged  nearer 
to  him  and,  with  an  expression  half  shy 
and  half  inquisitive,  nodded  towards  the 
case. 

"  How's  trade  in  your  line,  mister  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  don't  complain,"  said  Tobias.  "  If 
the  goods  are  right,  there's  alius  a  sale  for 
'em.  If  you  should  'appen  to  want  a  tie- 
pin  or  any  little  present " 

"  Turn  out  a  few  things,  will  'ee  ?  "  said 
the  young  man.  ''  I'm  a  blacksmith  be 
trade,  an'  no  judge  o'  brass."  Tobias 
laughed  pleasantly  as  he  made  a  selection 
of  his  treasures.  The  young  man  picked 
up  a  brooch  in  the  form  of  an  anchor ;  like 
all  Tobias's  wares,  it  was  lavishly  jewelled. 

''  A  very  neat  an'  sootable  present," 
Tobias  said.  "  The  anker  represents  faith 
an'  constancy." 

"  How  much  ?  "  asked  the  blacksmith. 
''  Half  a  dollar  to  you." 
'•  Two  bob." 

"  Well,  then,  two  bob,  as  you're  so  soon 
suited." 
Tobias  took  the  money  and  the  young 


man  pocketed  the  brooch.  As  he  rose, 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  another  young 
man  came  up  and  paused  in  front  of  Tobias's 
case. 

"  What's  all  that  truck,  mister  ?  "  the 
newcomer  demanded. 

"Rings,  brooches,  tie-pins,"  said  Tobias 
cheerfully,  ''  an'  all  the  best  value.  This 
gen'leman  " — he  indicated  the  blacksmith — 
'*  has  just  done  a  bit  o'  business  with  me." 
At  this  the  original  customer  moved  away 
with  an  air  of  unconcern.  Both  Tobias 
and  the  newcomer  watched  him  walk 
up  the  road.  He  paused  at  Mrs.  Tolmer's 
gate,  hesitated,  and  then  passed  on. 

"  A  well -set-up  feller,  that,"  said  Tobias. 

"  What  did  he  buy  of  'ee  ?  " 

''  The  neatest  brooch  you  ever  see.  But 
I've  another  better  still." 

"  Let's  see  un.  I  reckon  a  carpenter's 
as  good  as  a  smith  any  day." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Tobias.  "  So  you're 
a  carpenter  ?  I'd  a  fancy  for  that  trade 
meself  once." 

"  Come,  hurry  up,"  said  the  carpenter. 
"  If  you  an'  me's  goin'  to  do  a  deal,  it  must 
be  quick." 

"  Then  look  at  that !  "  Tobias  held  out, 
in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  a  brooch 
which  certainly  rivalled  the  blacksmith's 
purchase.  "  A  mby  'eart,"  Tobias  con- 
tinued, "  with  dimonds  all  round  to  finish 
it  off.  The  nieanin'  o'  that's  plain  ;  no 
young  lady  could  mistake  it." 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Three  shillin's — not  a  penny  less. 
Your  friend  knocked  me  down  sixpence " 

"  Whose  friend  ?  .  .  .  There's  the  money. 
I'm  not  a  haggler."  The  carpenter  paid 
his  money,  and  then  he,  too,  hurried  up 
the  road.  He  boldly  entered  Mrs.  Tolmer's 
gate,  and  presently  emerged,  smiling.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  young  blacksmith 
reappeared  and  also  passed  through  Mrs. 
Tolmer's  gate.     He,  too,  returned  smiling. 

"  It  sims,"  said  Tobias  contemplatively 
to  himself,  "  that  that  Winnie  Tolmer  has 
more  strings  to  her  bow  than  she  can  manage 
...  A  won'erful  pretty  gal !  What  a  help 
she'd  be  to   a  man's  business !  " 

He  left  Upcombe  without  making  another 
call. 

As  Winnie  Tolmer  dressed  for  church 
on  Sunday  morning,  she  was  somewhat 
perplexed.  Vanity  and  covetousnesa  had 
prevented  her  from  refusing  the  gift  either 
of  Tom  Ford,  the  blacksmith,  or  Ted  Drage, 
the  carpenter,  and  each  would  expect  to 
see   her  wearing  his   brooch.     She   hadn't 
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yet  decided  which  of  them  she  preferred. 
And  then  there  was  Tobias  Shute.  As 
he  wouldn't  see  her  that  day,  she  might 
shelve  her  obligation  to  him  ;  probably 
one  of  the  other  brooches  would  do  as  well 
for  an  advertisement.  But  then  Tobias's 
brooch  was  infinitely  the  best  of  the  three. 
The  splendour  of  the  moon  and  stars  over- 
whelmed the  lessser  glories  of  the  anchor 
and  the  heart. 

She  laid  the  three  brooches  side  by  side 
on  her  little  dressing-table  and  gazed  at 
them  rapturously.  Finally  she  pinned  all 
three,  with  the  moon  and  stars  in  the  centre, 
on  to  her  white  blouse.  The  efiect  was 
striking,  and  her  foolish  head  was  completely 
turned.  She  would  wear  all  three  and  so 
commit  herself  to  nobody. 

So  it  happened  that  Winnie,  who  sat 
in  the  church  choir,  created  something  of 
a  sensation  that  Sunday  morning.  She 
became  conscious,  indeed,  that  she  had 
perhaps  overdone  it  when  the  vicar,  observ- 
ing an  unusual  craning  of  necks,  turned 
an  inquiring  gaze  in  her  direction.  Never- 
theless, broadly  considered,  the  occasion 
was  a  success.  Tobias  Shute's  goods  had 
never  before  been  shown  to  such  advantage. 

But  the  glow  of  this  triumph  was  dulled 
when  Winnie  came  out  of  church.  For, 
standing  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
lych-gate,  she  saw  Tom  Ford  and  Ted  Drage 
talking  together,  and  though  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  did  not  see  her,  neither 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  her.  This, 
naturally,  was  observed  by  the  other  girls, 
and  a  sense  of  expectation  and  suspense 
was  in  the  air.  But  nothing  happened, 
and  Winnie,  in  all  her  glory,  walked  home 
alone. 

She  ran  upstairs,  removed  the  three 
brooches  so  viciously  that  her  blouse  was 
torn,  and  then  fell  to  crying.  She  ad- 
mitted to  herself  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  ;  but  that,  she  reflected  after  a  time, 
could  soon  be  put  right — she  had  immense 
confidence  in  her  own  power.  But  she 
would  have  to  decide  definitely  between 
her  admirers  without  delay. 

When  it  really  came  to  making  up  her 
mind,  the  choice  was  easy  ;  she  had  always 
preferred  Tom  Ford,  the  blacksmith.  Drage, 
the  carpenter,  was  a  more  masterful  person, 
and  though  Winnie  admired  masterfulness, 
she  imagined  that,  in  an  accepted  lover 
or  husband,  there  might  be  too  much  of  it. 
Accordingly,  when  her  usual  hour  for  going 
out  in  the  afternoon  arrived,  she  put  on 
the  anchor  brooch.     The  situation  was  a 


little  awkward,  because  no  appomtment 
had  been  made.  However,  she  sat  down 
hopefully  to  wait. 

Half  an  hour  passed  and  no  one  appeared. 
She  became  irritated  and  anxious.  Surely 
they  weren't  such  sillies.  .  .  .  But  appar- 
ently they  were,  for,  to  the  girl's  amazement 
and  alarm,  she  saw  the  pair  passing  the 
gate,  ostentatiously  arm-in-arm.  It  was 
evident  that  the  recent  rivals  were  now 
in  league,  as  she  put  it  helplessly  to  herself, 
to  "  take  her  down."  Hearing  returning 
footsteps,  she  went  desperately  to  the 
open  door  and  stood  there,  in  full  view 
of  the  road.  The  pair  glanced  at  her,  but 
neither  made  a  sign. 

A  wild  desire  for  revenge  seized  Winnie, 
even  though  its  satisfaction  might  not 
outlast  the  day.  She  changed  the  anchor 
brooch  for  the  moon  and  stars,  and  took 
the  road  leading  out  of  the  village  towards 
the  west.  Soon  she  came  to  a  bridge 
across  a  little  river  which  ran  through  an 
exquisite  water-meadow.  This  meadow 
provided  the  Upcombe  folk  with  a  Sunday 
promenade. 

The  usual  pairs  and  groups  were  scattered 
along  the  meadow-path.  Being  unaccom- 
panied, Winnie  would  have  to  attach  herself 
to  one  of  the  groups,  but  that  would  serve 
her  purpose  well  enough.  Now,  of  course, 
she  would  not  say  that  she  had  bought  the 
brooch  from  Tobias  ;  she  would  leave  it  to 
be  inferred  that  she  had  received  it  from 
some  new  and  generous  admirer. 

She  turned  into  the  path  which  dipped 
down  into  the  meadow  from  the  road, 
and  came  face  to  face  with  Tobias  Shute. 
The  pedlar  carried  his  case  in  his  hand  out 
of  regard  for  the  day.  He  was  neat, 
smiling,  confident. 

"  Well,  to  think  o'  nieetin'  you  here.  Miss 
Tolmer  !  "  he  said,  "  I  couldn't  keep  away 
from  Upcombe.  You're  a  sight  for  sore 
eyes,  to  be  sure,  with  that  brooch  an'  all !  " 

Winnie  wasn't  sure  whether  she  was  glad 
to  see  the  pedlar  or  whether  she  hated  him. 
But  when  he  turned  and  walked  beside  her, 
she  felt  that,  somehow,  he  was  a  stranger 
and  an  alien,  quite  out  of  place  in  that 
Upcombe  meadow. 

''  Where  be  the  others  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  What  others  ?  " 

''  The  other  brooches,  o'  course." 

"  What  do  you  know  'bout  them  ?  " 
Winnie  demanded. 

''  No  offence,  Miss  Tolmer,  no  offence,'' 
said  Tobias  soothingly.  "  I  just  chanced 
to  notice  that  two  young  men  as  bought 
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goods  from  me  went  to  your  house  directly 
after.     Mebbe  they  was  your  brothers." 

"  No,  they  weren't,"  Winnie  said,  "  an' 
I'd  thank  'ee  to  mind  your  own  business." 

"  In  a  manner  o'  speakin',"  said  Tobias, 
a  little  nettled,  ''  it  is  my  business."  Winnie 
was  now  quite  certain  that  she  hated  the 
pedlar.     They   were    approaching   a   group 


deserted  her  ;   she  wanted  to  run  away  and 

cry. 

"  I   must   say  your  manners   ben't   too 

good,"  Tobias  said,  ''  an'  you  wearin'  my 

brooch  an'  all  !  " 

This    was    too    much    for    Winnie.     She 

hurriedly   unpinned    the    moon    and    stars 

and  flung  that  disastrous  ornament  at  the 
pedlar.  It  struck  his  chin  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  He  felt  a  trickle 
of  blood.  When  he  recovered 
from  his  astonishment,  Winnie  was 


which  evidently  regarded  them  with 
curiosity,  and  Winnie  realised  with  horror 
that  she  was  an  advertisement  for  Tobias 
Shute.  The  moon  and  stars  seemed  to  burn 
her.     She  turned  abruptly. 

'•  I'm  goin'  back."  Tobias  also  turned. 
"  I  wish  you'd  go  away,"  she  went  on. 
*'  I  don't  want  'ee." 

At  that  moment  she  saw  Tom  and  Ted 
coming     along     the     path.     Her     courage 


'■'  The  glow  of  this  triumph  was  dulled  when  Wiunie 
came  out  of  church." 


hurrying  towards  the  road,  and  the  two 
young  men  were  close  upon  him. 

"  What  have  'ee  bin  doin'  to  that  young 
lady  ?  "  Drage  demanded  fiercely. 

''"what's  she  bin  doin'  to  me,  that's  the 
question  ?  "  said  the  enraged  Tobias. 

"  Who  did  'ee  sell  this  bit  o'  trumpery 
to  ?  "  asked  Ford,  kicking  the  moon  and 
stars. 

"  Yes,  who  ?  "  demanded  the  carpenter. 
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''  Because  he's  goin'  to  have  his  neck 
broke  !  " 

''  I  didn't  sell  it  to  no  one,"  Tobias  said. 
''  I  gave  it  to  Miss  Tolmer,  She  was  to  be 
agent  for  my  goods — set  'em  off,  like — an' 
a  pretty  way  she's  treated  me  !  " 

''  You  gave  it  to  her  ?  "  There  was  both 
relief  and  scorn  in  Drage's  tone.  "  Then 
'tis  you  we've  got  to  deal  with.  Come 
'long  !  " 

Ford  moved  to  one  side  of  the  pedlar, 
Drage  to  the  other,  and  they  led  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  road.  Once  in  an 
otherwise  reputable  career  Tobias  had  been 
in  charge  of  a  policeman,  and  the  present 
situation  reminded  him  painfully  of  that 
episode.  But  now  he  was  innocent ;  his 
pedlar's  licence  was  in  his  pocket. 

The  fact  that  somsthing  was  happening 
appeared,  somehow,  to  have  communicated 
itself  to  all  the  people  in  the  meadow,  and 
by  the  time  the  three  reached  the  bridge 
a  little  crowd  was  at  their  heels.  Captive 
and  captors  paused. 


*'  Now,  then,"  Drage  said,  "  what  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  get  out.  We  don't  want  'ee 
in  Up  combe." 

"  Then  why  did  both  of  you  buy  from 
me  ?  "  asked  Tobias. 

"  'Cos  we  were  fools,  I  reckon !  Get 
'long,  now,  quick,  an'  don't  show  your  face 
in  Up  combe  no  more." 

Tobias,  glancing  round,  saw  the  interested 
spectators,  who,  like  an  impenetrable  guard, 
stood  between  hhn  and  the  village.  He  felt 
that  the  game  was  up. 

"  This  ain't  fair  treatment,"  he  cried. 
Then,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  he  added : 
"  Well,  you're  welcome  to  the  young  woman. 
She's  got  two  brooches,  anyway,  an'  I 
don't  care  a  hang  w'ether  'eart  or  anker 
wins."  And,  with  that  damaging  retort, 
Tobias  walked  resolutely  away. 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each 
other  sheepishly ;  then  they  moved  apart. 
It  was  certainly  a  high  tribute  to  Winnie's 
charm  that  they  did  not  return  to  the  village 
together.     They  had  again  become  rivals. 


ONE. 

IVJOTHINU  there  seemed  but  sunlit  air 
^  ^     And  naked  red  earth  lying  bare 
Across  the  hillside,  widely-spread, 
Waiting  the  ploughshare's  cleaving  tread. 


There,  as  1  watched  at  middle  day, 
From  my  sore  spirit  fell  away 
Unrest  and  fret:   for  1  was  one 
Awhile  with  earth  and  sky  and  sun. 

EDITH    DART. 


MIRANDA'S 
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QUITE  a  number  of  people  make  good 
resolutions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  taking  their  time  according  to 
the  calendar.  This,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  young  Alan  Banstead,  was  all  wrong. 
The  New  Year  is  only  the  New  Year  to  such 
folk  as  were  born  on  the  first  of  January. 

Young  Alan  arrived  in  this  world  on  .the 
fourteenth  of  May,  and  it  was  on  the  night 
of  the  thirteenth  of  that  month  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  those  excellent 
resolutions  which  sometimes  lasted  for  a 
whole  day.  On  the  eve  of  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday  he  was  resolved  as  follows  : 

"  Since  I  am  getting  on  in  years,  I  will 
take  myself  more  seriously  during  the  next 
twelve  months.  I  will  not  play  the  fool  with 
my  gift,  if  I  have  a  gift,  by  turning  out  comic 
sketches.  I  will  devote  my  time  to  painting 
seriously.  And  the  next  time  I  fall  in  love, 
it  shall  be  a  really  serious  aifair.  I  am  not 
so  young  as  I  was,  and  it  is  high  time  I 
found  somebody  to  look  after  me." 

All  of  which,  I  think,  stamps  him  as  a 
young  man  of  character  and  one  fully 
conscious  of  the  responsibility  which  comes 
with  advancing  years. 

Close  to  the  cottage  where  he  had  taken 
rooms  was  a  poultry  farm,  on  which  a  chorus 
of  roosters  served  the  purpose  of  an  alarum 
clock.  Early  rising  was  comparatively  easy. 
Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  remain  asleep  after 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  An 
amendment  of  hours  being  one  of  the  minor 
items  on  Alan's  new  programme,  he  was  up 
at  five,  and  six  o'clock  saw  him  whipping  the 
stream  below  Dimbledown  Mill.  By  eight 
o'clock  he  had  taken  three  and  a  half  brace 
of  sizeable  trout. 

The  sun  was  high  when  he  un jointed  his 
rod  and  set  off  back  towards  home  and 
breakfast,  and  he  had  an  appetite  which  was 


the  birthday  gift  of  Providence.  It  was  a 
perfect  day,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and 
just  the  least  breeze  to  temper  the  growing 
warmth  of  the  sun.  The  young  grass, 
brilliantly  green,  was  still  jewelled  with  dew, 
and  the  birds  were  singing  as  if  they  realised 
how  good  it  w^as  to  be  young.  Alan, 
although  he  quite  realised  that  he  was 
twenty-five,  and  had  felt  sobered  about  it 
the  night  before,  felt  his  years  as  little  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  youngster  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three. 

He  sang,  being  as  little  able  to  help  it  as 
the  birds  ;  and  if  he  sang  of  a  coloured 
gentleman  who  was  desirous  of  rejoining  the 
family  circle  in  Dixieland,  the  words  mattered 
nothing.  It  was  the  lightness  of  his  heart 
which  was  vocal.  When  a  young  man  and  a 
young  day  and  the  spring  of  the  year  meet 
all  together,  it  is  a  permitted  occasion  for 
some  sort  of  music. 

Being  hungry,  he  took  a  short  cut  back. 
Going,  he  had  followed  the  sinuous  curves 
of  the  stream.  Now,  it  chanced  that  the 
way  of  his  return  must  take  him  past  the 
little  green  bungalow,  of  which  the  garden 
was  full  of  rose  trees,  with  a  hedge  in  front 
now  gorgeous  with  red  and  white  may. 
For  a  long  while  it  had  been  unoccupied, 
but  on  the  previous  evening  he  had  heard 
that  the  people  had  arrived.  Sooner  or 
later  he  was  sure  to  meet  them,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  be  knowledgeable 
folk,  able  to  talk  seriously  about  art,  the 
drama,  and  the  Russian  novelists. 

The  bungalow  and  its  garden  stood  in  a 
field,  with  only  the  ghost  of  a  footpath  lead- 
ing to  its  gate.  He  skirted  the  high  hedge, 
his  feet  moving  softly  in  the  thick  dewy 
grasses,  while  the  heavy,  gracious  scent  of  the 
may  rolled  upon  him  like  a  sudden  sweet 
cloud  of  mist. 
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He  was  on  the  point  of  halting  to  inhale 
the  perfume,  when  he  was  startled  to  hear 
himself  addressed  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge.  It  was  a  girl's  voice,  high  and  joyous 
and  pleasing.  He  was  still  more  startled 
when  he  heard  the  full  sentence. 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  dearest," 
said  the  Voice. 

Never  did  soldier  stop  on  the  word 
''Halt!"  with  such  promptness  as  Alan 
stopped.  Consider  the  situation  and  under- 
stand his  feelings. 

"  Be  quick,"  said  the  Voice  ;  "I  haven't 
had  time  to  kiss  you  yet." 

Alan  took  a  sudden  draught  of  air  into 
his  lungs.  His  fishing  rod,  in  its  brown  cotton 
case,  fell  from  a  hand  momentarily  in- 
capable of  holding  it. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  faltered. 

A  muffled  scream  sounded  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge. 

''  It's  awfully  nice  of  you,"  Alan  said, 
"  but  how  did  you  know  it  was  my 
birthday." 

It  was  an  agonised  Voice,  panting,  stam- 
mering, almost  incoherent,  which  responded  : 

"  Oh,  what  have  I  said  ?  Who  is  it, 
please  ?  Oh,  how  awful — how  awful  I  I  am 
so  very  sorry.  I  thought  it  was  my  sister 
coming  back.  Oh,  what  must  you  think  of 
me  ?  " 

Alan  burst  out  laughing,  and  his  laugh 
was  always  good  to  hear. 

"  Please,"  he  said,  "  don't  distress  your- 
self. I  quite  understand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I'm  very  glad.  It's  rather  jolly  to  have 
somebody  wish  one  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day  on  one's  birthday.  I  didn't  think 
anybody  would,  as  I  hardly  know  a  soul  in 
these  parts." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  followed 
by  a  little  embarrassed  laugh.  Then  the 
Voice  said  incredulously  : 

"  But  it  really  isn't  your  birthday,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  of  honour,  it  is  1  " 

''  But  what  a  coincidence  !  Because  it 
really  is  my  sister's.  Otherwise,  of  course,  I 
shouldn't " 

Meanwhile  Alan  was  climbing  into  the 
hedge.  He  got  a  foothold  on  the  bank, 
j)eered  over,  and  with  difficulty  removed  his 
cap.  The  girl's  cheeks  were  still  a  rich  red, 
but  her  lips  reflected  Alan's  smile. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  in  the  circumstances 
I  might  be  'allowed  to  introduce  myself. 
I  wouldn't  venture  to  do  such  a  thing  in 
the  ordinary  way.  But  as  your  sister  and 
I  have  the  same  birthday,  it  makes  all  the 
difierence,  doesn't  it  ?  " 


A  logician  might  have  found  a  flaw  in  the 
line  of  reasoning,  but  of  what  use  is  logic 
at  eipjht  o'clock  on  a  May  morning  ? 

"  My  name,"  he  added,  "  is  Alan 
Banstead." 

The  girl  was  tall,  slim,  fair-haired,  and 
clad  in  a  light  blue  cotton  dress.  She  was 
pretty — almost  better  than  pretty,  he 
thought — and  her  embarrassment  added  to 
her  beauty  rather  than  detract  d  from  it. 

"  I  must  explain  to  you  how  it  happened," 
she  exclaimed.  "  It  is  my  sister  Miranda's 
birthday  to-day.  We  only  arrived  here 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Trubb,  our 
old  nurse,  who  has  come  with  us  to  look 
after  us,  forgot  all  about  this  morning's 
breakfast.  There's  nothing  to  be  had  in 
Pengreet,  so  Miranda  got  up  early  to 
catch  the  first  'bus  into  Mevyharrow.  The 
'buses  run  every  two  hours,  you  know. 
When  I  heard  you  coming  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  I  thought  it  was  she. 
I  thought  she'd  missed  the  'bus  and  come 
back.  If  she  had,  we  shouldn't  have  had 
any  breakfast." 

Alan  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

"  There  is  a  lady  coming,"  he  remarked. 
"  She's  dressed  in  white." 

"That's  Miranda,"  said  the  girl,  "and 
she  has  missed  the  'bus." 

Miranda,  a  year  younger  edition  of  her 
sister,  glanced  in  surprise  at  Alan  in  passing,  • 
and  entered  the  gate. 

"  Missed  it  ?  "  asked  her  sister,  too 
flurried  to  remember  the  first  greetings  of 
a  birthday. 

Miranda  shrugged  her  small  shoulders 
and  spread  out  her  hands. 

"  No  brekker,"  said  she  succinctly. 

"  Coffee  and  bread-and-butter  and  salad," 
said  the  other. 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  Miss 
Miranda  !  "  called  Alan  from  the  hedge. 

Miranda  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said ;  "  it's  my 
birthday,  too." 

Miranda  smiled  broadly. 

"  Eeally  ?  What  a  coincidence  !  Ihank 
you  very  much.  Many  happy  returns  of 
the  day." 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  sister,"' 
said  the  girl  in  blue.  "  Mr.  Alan  Banstead — 
Miss  Miranda  Stevenage.  And  now,  Miranda, 
I  think  you  might  introduce  him  to  me." 

"  Mr.  Banstead — my  sister  Joan,"  said 
the  mystified  Miranda. 

"  We — we  met  by  accident,"  explained 
Joan,  colouring  again.  "  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  later.     When  I  heard  him  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  hedge,  I  thought  it  was  you. 
Oh,  it  was  too  dreadful  !  " 

Miranda  was  still  plainly  mystified,  but 
refrained  from  asking  questions  of  her 
sister. 

"  Don't  you  live  at  Benton's,  and  don't 
you  paint  pictures  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  live  at  Benton's,"  Alan  answered 
modestly.  ''  The  only  other  interesting 
thing  about  me  is  that  I  have  some  break- 
fast." 

"  Breakfast !  "  exclaimed  Joan,  as  if 
there  were  magic  in  the  word. 

"  Three  and  a  half  brace  of  trout." 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other. 

''  Oh,"  cried  Joan,  "  but  we  wouldn't 
rob  you  !  " 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  could  eat  seven 
trout  ?  But  I  was  hoping,  you  know,  that 
you'd  give  me  a  birthday  treat  and  ask  me 
to  breakfast.  Then  I  could  cook  them  for 
you.  It  isn't  everybody  who  can  cook  trout 
properly." 

There  was  another  short  pause,  and  then 
Miranda  said  : 

"  Yes,  please  come  to  breakfast,  Mr. 
Banstead,"  and  added,  as  if  to  excuse  her 
hospitality  :  "  It's  only  fair — isn't  it  ? — 
since  you  are  providing  the  fish." 

II. 

He  was  duly  presented  to  Mrs.  Trubb,  a 
typical  old  nurse  wearing  a  blue  apron  and 
a  fat  and  perpetual  smile.  She  seemed  to 
take  his  presence  in  the  bungalow  for 
granted,  announced  that  a  blessed  Provi- 
dence had  sent  him  there  with  the  fish, 
and  marvelled  much  that  it  should  be  his 
birthday  besides  that  of  Miss  Miranda. 
Then,  since  he  insisted  on  cooking  the 
trout,  she  bore  him  off  to  the  kitchen. 

The  two  sisters  did  not  follow,  but  as  the 
fish  hissed  and  spluttered,  he  heard  shrieks 
of  laughter  from  the  garden,  and  knew  that 
Joan  was  telling  Miranda  the  awful  facts 
concerning  their  meeting. 

Never  yet  did  a  young  man  meet  two 
sisters  without  taking  an  immediate  pre- 
ference for  one  of  them.  Alan  was  no  excep- 
tion. Miranda,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  was 
a  dear  ;  but  Joan — Joan  who  had  So  terribly 
put  her  foot  in  it — Joan  was  surely  an  angel. 

Mrs.  Trubb  suddenly  broke  in  on  his 
thoughts. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  It's  lonely  here  for  my  poor  lambs,  and 
it's  only  right  that  they  should  have  friends. 
I  hoped  they  would  get  to  know  some  young 
gentlemen  like  yourself,  and  some  young 


ladies,  too.  You  see,  sir,  they're  not  very 
strong,  and  the  doctor  ordered  them  out  of 
London  for  the  summer.  They've  got  no 
mother,  poor  dears,  and  their  dear  father  is 
a  busy  lawyer,  who  can't  leave  his  practice, 
so  he  sent  them  down  here  to  the  bungalow, 
with  me  to  look  after  them.  I've  been 
with  them  ever  since  they  were  tiny 
mites,  and  Miss  Miranda's  nineteen  this 
blessed  day." 

Alan  merely  inclined  his  head.  He  was 
not  quite  sure  if  he  ought  to  encourage 
Mrs.  Trubb's  confidences. 

'*  It's  wonderful  that  it  should  be  your 
birthday,  too,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Trubb,  and 
then  suddenly  began  to  quiver  as  if  struck 
by  some  exciting  inspiration. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  was  you  ever 
at  Littlehampton— oh,  it  must  be  eighteen 
years  ago  ?  " 

Alan  looked  up  a  little  startled. 

"  I  spent  my  seventh  birthday  there,"  he 
admitted. 

''  And  did  you  have  a  nurse  named  Anne 
Wiggins  1"    * 

"  Anne  !  "  He  broke  out  into  a  laugh. 
"  Dear  me,  yes  !  How  extraordinary  !  Did 
you  know " 

"  Then  you've  met  the  young  ladies 
before,  sir,  though  you  wouldn't  remember 
it.  And  I've  seen  you  before,  too,  though, 
to  be  sure,  you've  changed  out  of  all  know- 
ledge, as  is  only  natural.  I  made  friends 
w4th  another  nurse  down  there  named  Anne 
Wiggins.  She  was  looking  after  a  little  boy. 
I  forget  his  name,  but  it  must  have  been  you, 
sir.  I  remember  because  his  birthday  was 
on  the  same  day  as  Miss  Miranda's.  She 
was  only  a  year  old  then,  and  Miss  Joan  was 
just  turned  two." 

^'  Well,  of  all  the " 

"  I  remember,  sir,  on  your  birthday  a^d 
hers,  Anne  and  me  and  you  three  were  on  the 
beach,  and  you  had  some  sweets " 

"  It  was  a  packet  of  butterscotch,"  Alan 
exclaimed.     '"  I  remember  !  " 

"  Do  you  remember,  sir,  that  Miss  Joan 
got  hold  of  it  and  wouldn't  let  you  have  it  ? 
And  you  made  a  fuss.  And  Anne  Wiggins 
told  you  that  you  must  be  a  little  gentleman 
and  give  things  up  to  ladies." 

Alan  forgot  the  trout  for  the  moment. 

"  By  all  that's  holy,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you're  right !  And  Miss  Joan  stuck  to 
the  butterscotch.  It  was  the  first  time  I'd 
ever  been  robbed,  and  it  made  a  great 
impression  on  me." 

The  old  nurse  was  staring  at  him  in 
undisguised  delight.     She  had  a  romantic 
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heart,  like  all  stout  women  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  young. 

'*  It's  a  small  world,  sir,'  she  said  joyously 
and  profoundly. 

"  It  was  a  big  packet  of  butterscotch, 
though,"  said  Alan.  "  I'm  going  to  get  the 
value  of  it  back  from  her.  It  cost  a  shilling. 
I  remember.  It  'ud  cost  two  shillings  now. 
Two  shillings  at  compound  interest  for 
eighteen  years — it's  an  awful  lot !  " 

III. 

The  trout  w^ere  a  success.  Over  the  breakfast 
table  Alan  inclined  his  head  several  times 
in  acknowledgment  of  compliments.  As  yet 
he  had  said  nothing  of  the  previous  meeting. 
He  was  biding  his  time. 

When   the  meal  w-as   over,    and   he   had 


obtained  permission  to  smoke,  he  said  to 
Miranda  : 

"  Well,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  on  our 
birthday  ?  " 

*'  Joan  and  I  and  Mrs.  Trubb  are  going  to 
have  a  picnic  at  Morford  Cross." 

"  Good  !    I  like  picnics." 

"  I  don't  suppose,"  said  Joan,  "  that 
you'd  care  to  come." 

''  You  can't  tell  unless  you  ask  me." 

Alas  for  good  resolutions  when  they  clash  ! 
He  had  promised  himself  that  he  would 
spend  the  whole  day  at  a  bout  of  hard 
painting.  But  he  had  also  decided  that  he 
would  fall  seriously  in  love.  One  cannot  do 
two  things  at  once. 

"  May  he  come  ?  "  Joan  asked  Miranda. 
"  It's  your  birthday,  you  know." 


"'Good!'   said  Alan,     Til  codio.     AVhnt  time  do  we  start?' 
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"  And  his,  too.  1  suppoise,  after  your 
performance  this  morning,  we  can't  treat 
him  as  a  stranger  1  " 

"  Don't  be  a  pig  !  "  laughed  Joan,  flushing 
and  rising  from  tne  table. 

''  Good  !  "  said  Alan.  "  I'll  come.  What 
time  do  we  start  ?  " 


*  Then  I  won't  go.  Good  job  I  shaved 
before  I  started  out  fishing  this  morning. 
There's  a  stream  at  Morford  Cross.  With 
any  luck  I  may  be  able  to  catch  part  of  our 
lunch." 

He  had  the  knack  of  making  himself  at 
home  wherever  he  went,  and  yet  contrived  to 


"  'ijoou,'  said  Mirauaa.     'If  you  go  uow,  you'll  find  us  gone  when  you  come  back.'" 

"  Soon,"  said  Miranda.    "  If  you  go  now,       do  it  inoffensively.     He  was  most  astonish- 
you'll  find  us  gone  when  you  come  back."  ingly  at   home  with  these  two   girls  who 
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seemed  to  him  simply  grown-up  children. 
But  his  heart  had  gone  out  to  Joan  in  her 
simple  blue  dress,  and  he  was  secretly  half 
afraid  of  her.  If  he  addressed  her  boldly, 
it  was  with  something  of  the  bravado  of  the 
gamester  bluffing  on  worthless  cards. 

Miranda  had  three  letters  to  write  before 
the  expedition  started — answers  to  im- 
portant birthday  letters — which  must  be 
posted  at  once.  While  she  wrote  them,  Joan 
and  Alan  walked  up  and  down  the  garden 
among  the  early  roses.  Suddenly  and  start- 
lingly  he  addressed  her  by  her  Christian 
name. 

"  Joan  1  "  he  said. 

"  I  didn't  say,"  she  remarked,  with 
affected  coldness,  "  that  you  could  call  me 
that." 

"  Having  known  you  for  eighteen 
years " 

"  Don't  be  absurd  !  " 

"  Off  and  on  !  " 

"  Of  course  you  haven't." 

"  Keally,  I  have.  We  met  at  Little- 
hampton  eighteen  years  ago.  Our  respective 
nurses  made  friends.  Mrs.  Trubb  was  re- 
minding me  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  struck 
by  my  birthday  being  on  the  same  day  as 
Miranda's,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  nurse 
named  Anne  Wiggins." 

Joan  stared  at  him,  saw  him  serious,  and 
gasped. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  extraordinary  things  !  " 

"  You  haven't  heard  the  worst  yet.  You 
took  a  packet  of  butterscotch  from  me  and 
kicked  up  such  a  deuce  of  a  fuss,  when  I  tried 
to  get  it  back,  that  I  had  to  let  you  keep  it." 

She  burst  out  laughing  joyously. 

"  Did  I  ?     Did  I  really  ?  " 

"  You  did.  I've  brooded  about  it  ever 
since." 

She  went  on  laughing. 

"  Poor  lad  !  Never  mind.  I  must  buy 
you  the  equivalent  for  a  birthday  present." 

"  It'll  have  to  be  something  very  nice. 
I've  no  use  for  butterscotch  now.  And  that 
reminds  me — I  must  get  Miranda  something 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't !  Why,  you  don't 
know  us  properly  !  " 

"  Eighteen  years  I  And  I  dare  say  we've 
been  scratched  by  the  same  safety-pins. 
Besides,  if  you  knew  me  eighteen  years 
ago  well  enough  to  bag  my  butterscotch " 

"  Oh,  do  stop  about  that,  please  !  " 

"  I'm  making  out  a  legitimate  case, 
proving  that  I'm  entitled  to  get  your  sister 
a  present.  I  think,  instead,  though,  I  shall 
tell  her  a  story.     I'm  very  good  at  that." 


"  What  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  about  a  girl  named  Joan.  I've  just 
made  it  up.  I  think  you'll  like  it.  You  see, 
this  Joan  was  a  handmaiden  at  the  Court  of 
Love.  Her  job  was  to  dust  the  bow  and 
arrows  and  take  the  names  of  people  who 
called  there  to  complain  about  mistakes. 
This  Joan  was  more  beautiful  than  the  dawn. 
She  was  a  paragon  of  all  the  virtues  except 
one.  Her  one  fault  was  that  she  couldn't 
keep  her  hands  from  picking  and  stealing. 
Even  in  her  pram " 

"  Oh,  shut  up  1  "  cried  Joan,  momentarily 
forgetting  that  she  was  addressing  a 
stranger. 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  leave  that  part  out. 
Anyhow,  she  made  a  habit  of  bagging  things. 
One  day  a  very  beautiful  youth  came  to  visit 
the  Court.    His  name  was  Alan." 

"  Eeally  ?  " 

''  Yes.  And  he  hadn't  been  there  long 
before  a  remarkable  thing  happened  to 
him.  He  found  that  his  heart  was  missing. 
Somebody  had  stolen  it." 

Joan  interrupted.  Her  voice  had  hardened 
defensively. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  it's  a  perfectly 
silly  story." 

"  Ah,  but  you  haven't  heard  the  end.  All 
the  handmaidens  at  the  Court  had  to  have 
their  boxes  searched,  and,  sure  enough,  the 
heart  of  this  beautiful  youth  Alan  was 
found  in  Joan's  box,  where  she  had  hidden 
it  after  stealing  it.  Of  course  he  prosecuted 
her." 

"  He  would  I  " 

"  Well,  at  the  Petty  Sessions,  where  Love 
was  the  chief  magistrate,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  the  bestk " 

"  It  sounds  perfectly  awful  !  " 

"  The  beak  pronounced  a  most  extra- 
ordinary decision.  Instead  of  ordering  Joan 
to  return  his  heart  to  Alan,  he  insisted  that 
she  should  give  him  hers  instead " 

Joan  interrupted  him  petulantly. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  listen  to  another  word," 
she  said.  "  It's  the  most  ridiculous  rigma- 
role I've  ever  heard." 

"  Then  we  return  to  the  attractive  subject 
of  birthday  presents.  What  are  you  going 
to  give  me  to  make  up  for  that  butterscotch 
you  bagged  donkey's  years  ago  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.   What  would  you  like  ?  " 

"  Er — well,  after  all,  you've  promised  me 
something  already  ?  " 

"  Have  I  ?    What  ?  " 

"  Well,  sort  of  promised  me  something." 

''  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

''  The  second  sentence  you  spoke  to  nie 
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through  the  hedge.  You  said  you  hadn't  yet 
had  time " 

Her  face  flamed  red  again.  She  tried  to 
frown,  found  herself  laughing,  and  broke 
down  weakly. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  horrible  !  Don't  remind  me 
of  that!" 

Miranda  was  busy  writing  in  the  room  at 
the'back.  Mrs.  Trubb  was  still  busier  in  the 
kitqhen.  The  garden  was  entirely  screened 
from  view.    He  bent  towards  her. 

"  That's  what  I  want,  Joan,"  he  said. 
"  The  story  I've  told  you  was  a  true  parable. 
But  that's  all  I'm  going  to  ask  of  you  for 
a  little  while." 

The  bending  of  his  head  brought  their 


lips  very  close  together.  If  they  actually 
touched,  it  was  only  for  the  briefest  moment. 
But  as  nobody  saw,  I  do  not  suppose  we 
shall  ever  know  for  certain. 


I  have  often  told  the  story  by  word  of 
mouth,  for  there  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  pleasant 
fragrance  about  this  comedy  of  youth  and 
coincidence.  And  when  I  have  broken  off 
the.  thread  in  the  same  place,  people,  gener- 
ally ladies,  have  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  is  that 
the  end  ?  " 

To  which  the  answer  has  always  been  : 
"  No,  dear  ladies,  not  the  end — only  the 
beginning." 


THE   FEET   OF  THE   CHILDREN, 


trod 


^i/HEN  I  am  old,  too  old  to  run, 
^^      And  stand  where  vauntingly 
When  children  point  at  me  in  fun. 
Since  to  be  old  is  to  be  odd ; 
When  1  no  more  can  glory  in 
The  precious  thrill  and  glow  of  life; 
When  all  her  music  seems  mere  din 
And  echoes  of  unworthy  strife; 
When  I  am  old,  too  old  to  live, 
Lord,  who  hast  lightened  all  my  load, 
One  blessing  more,  1  pray  Thee,  give— 
Oh,  grant  me,  as  I  tread  Thy  road, 
To  smooth  away  some  shard  or  stone 
That  else  might  bruise  these  children's  feet; 
Lord,  let  me  stumble  on  alone. 
So  they,  erect,  ma-y  walk  the  street. 

A.   THERESA  WILLIAMS. 
y 


NO    SECKET. 


Vicar:   This  is  Mr.  Sniitb,  Captain  Jecks.     You  must  have  seen  each  other  in  church  to-day. 
Old  Salt  :   Why,  sure !     'E  war  sleepin'  in  the  next  bunk  to  me. 


THE   EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


THE    ELEVENTH    WYANDOTTE. 
By  *l,  Roland  Fay, 

"  Sn-i-ish-sh,  who-oo-oosh,  get  in  !  "  I  cried. 

The  reply  from  the  perverse  Wyandotte  was 
equally  discourteous  and  equally  determined. 
Round  raced  the  Wyandotte,  and  round  raced  I. 

Clarissa  had  gone  to  buy  pigs,  and  I,  with  the 
easy  confidence  of  inexperience,  had  promised 
to  see  Clarissa's  small  stock  of  poultry  safely 
to  bed. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  hot  and  crowded  minutes 
ten  weary  white  Wyandottes  had  walked  quietly 
to  bed.     One  alone  remained. 

''  Gr-r-r,  shush-sh  !  "  I  cried.  Once  more 
she  successfully  dodged  the  open  door  of  the 
fowl-pen.  Three  times  more  we  coursed  round 
Clarissa's  farmyard.  At  that  moment  Bertha 
arrived  on  the  scene,  brandishing  a  saucepan. 
She  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  such  scenes, 
and  delights  in  brandishing  a  saucepan  ;  her 
domestic  duties,  meanwhile,  queue  up,  as  it 
were,  for  her  return. 

Bertha  was  fresh,  and  during  the  prolonged 
attack  which  followed  I  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  keeping  clear  of  Bertha's  saucepan.     At 


last  we  paused,  one  at  either  end  of  the  farm- 
yard, with  the  Wyandotte,  placidly  picking  up 
nourishment,  between  us.  Bertha  moistened  the 
hand  that  held  the  saucepan. 

Simultaneously  we  charged  upon  her  from 
opposite  directions,  but  the  swing  of  the  sauce- 
pan unfortunately  diverted  my  line  of  approach  ; 
the  Wyandotte  slipped  behind  me.  By  a  lucky 
side-step  I  narrowly  avoided  Bertha's  rush. 
The  Wyandotte  and  I  fled  together.  The 
Wyandotte,  by  vigorous  flapping,  cleared  the 
gate  leading  into  the  garden;  I  vaulted  over. 
For  the  moment  I  felt  safer,  and  chased  the 
Wyandotte  on  to  the  dahlias.  Then  Togo 
woke  up.  "  Something  running  !  I'm  on  !  " 
he  yelped  in  his  own  language,  and  on  he 
came. 

The  dahlias  manfully  stood  up  to  the  Wyan- 
dotte, but  they  were  no  match  for  Togo.  The 
Wyandotte  made  for  the  open  lawn.  Togo  and 
I  followed,  with  Bertha,  dangerously  near, 
behind  us.  The  Wyandotte  cleared  the  tennis 
net,  Togo  went  through  it,  I  went  round. 
Bertha  stepped  over,  but  this  proved  more 
difficult   than   it  looked.     It  was  rather  high 
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Ni'iw  Caddiic   (one  of  the  unemployed,  as  golfer  holes  a  niblick  sliot) :    Look  at  that— right 
1  the  'ole  !     'E'li  be  all  dav  gettiii'  out  o'  that.  '<    ' 


Tin:    ON  I  A'    WAY. 


YouTiiFiTi.  AnvisKii  (to  doctor,  fumed  for  his  partiality  fi.r  a  eertaiu  mriiior  operation,  whose 
car  has  broken  down):   Take  its  tonsils  out,  doctor! 
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for  Bertha,  and  she  lost  a  lot  of  time  stepping 
over.  The  Wyandotte  entered  the  potting- 
shed;  I  didn't.  But  Togo  and  Bertha  did, 
and  there  was  a:  lot  of  noise  and  much  dust. 
The  Wyandotte  came  out  at  the  window. 

Led  by  the  Wyandotte,  we  all  headed  for  the 
kitchen,  Togo  still  close  upon  the  Wyandotte , 
Bertha  menacing  Togo.  I  trotted  quietly  in 
the  rear.  At  the  kitchen  door  the  Wyandotte 
met  the  grocer's  boy  and  suddenly  doubled 
back.  Togo  doubled,  Bertha  went  down  over 
Togo,  dropped  the  saucepan,  but  grasped  the 
Wyandotte.     I  secured  the  saucepan. 

We  hurried  the  Wyandotte,  still  strongly 
protesting,  into  the  fowl -pen. 

At  supper  that  evening  Bertha  ceremoniously 
appeared   before   us.     "  If  you   please,   m'm," 


I  breathed  a  word  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth  I  know  not  where; 

Even  a  secretary  bird 

Could  hardly  follow  the  flight  of  a  word. 

Never  that  ball  nor  that  word  again 
Shall  come  to  the  eyes  or  the  ears  of  men ; 
Both  of  them  earned  oblivion's  curse, 
For   the    word    was    bad,    and    the    shot    was 
worse.  Jt,  K,  Risk, 


Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  a  provincial 
newspaper  the  following : 

'•The  gentleman  who  found  a  pocket-book 
with  money  in  Bridge    Street  is  requested  to 


SCENIC    SPLENDOURS. 


*Yeu  git  a  fine  view  from  'ere,  'Arry,  don't  yer?" 
"Not  'arf  yer  don't,  mate.     Why,  j'ou  can  see  thirty-eight  public  'ouses  from  'ere!' 


she  said,  addressing  Clarissa  with  solemn 
composure,  '*  Farmer  Johnson's  compliments, 
and  have  you  seen  one  of  his  white  Wyandottes  ? 
It  has  a  ring  on  its  foot." 

Clarissa  looked  inquiringly  at  me. 

*'  How — ^how  many  Wyandottes  have  you  ?  " 
I  asked. 

*'  Ten,"  said  Clarissa. 


THE    BALL   AND  THE   WORD. 
I  drove  a  golf  ball  into  the  air, 
And  I  presume  it's  still  up  there, 
For  neither  Jones,  nor  Smith,  nor  Brown. 
Nor  I,  observed  It  coming  down. 


forward  it  to  the  address  of  the  loser,  as 
he  was  recognised." 

The  next  day  there  appeared  in  the  same 
paper  the  response,  which,  although  courteous, 
had  an  elusive  air : 

"  The  recognised  gentleman  who  picked  up 
a  pocket-book  in  Bridge  Street  requests  the 
loser  to  call  at  his  house  at  a  convenient 
date." 


Visitor  ;  How  is  it  that  you  have  two 
mummies  of  old  King  Barneses  ? 

GciDE  :  Well,  you  see,  one  is  the  mummy  of 
his  youth,  the  other  of  his  old  age. 


ShnKnoNe*- 


\pr;ii 


Si^PS^K^ 


After  a  wash  with 

WRIGHT'S 

COAL  TAR  SOAP 

the  children  go  to  school 
fresh    and     happy. 

Protects  from   Infecttoft. 


THE    IDEAL    NURSERY    SOAP. 

7d.    per  tablet.      Box   of   3   tablets,    1/9 
BATH  SOAP  (double  sizej,    1/-  per  tablet.        Box  of  3  tablets,  3/- 
USE    WRIGHT'S    LYSOL. 


"  At  once  my  coat  and  hat  were  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  reverently  invited  to  ascend  the  huge  staircape." 


A    ROYAL    PROGRESS 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of '^  The  Brother  of  Daphne,'"  ^' Berry  and  Co.,''^  ''Anthony  Lyveden ,'''  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


SATISFACTORILY,"      said      Berry, 
restoring  his  napkin  to  his  knees, 
''to    consume    oxtail,    one    should 
be  stripped  to  the  waist." 
"  That'll  do,"  said  Daphne. 
''  As  a  rule,"  said  her  husband,  *'it  will. 
Of  course,  for  a  really  careless  feeder,  still 
further  divestment  may  be  desirable.  After- 
wards he  can  be  hosed.    And  now  about 
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Spain.  Of  course,  without  Piers  to  talk 
for  us,  we  shall  be  mocked,  misled,  and 
generally  stung  to  glory.  But  there  you 
are.  If  you're  landed  with  half  a  kingdom, 
1  guess  it's  up  to  you  to  take  possession." 

(The  Duke  of  Padua  had  left  Pau  that 
evening,  and  all  six  of  us  had  gone  to  the 
station  to  speed  him  to  Paris  and  Rome. 
My  cousin's  farewell  to  her  future  husband 

in  the  United  States  of  Amet'ica. 

z2 
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had  been  ridiculously  affecting.  Polonius' 
advice  to  his  son  was  above  rubies,  but  Jill's 
charge  came  pelting  out  of  an  eager  heart. 

"  Oh,  and,  Piers  darling,  you  will  take 
care,  won't  you  ?  And  do  wear  warm  things. 
I'm  sure  it's  still  most  awfully  cold  up 
there,  and  —  and  I  don't  know  what  men 
wear  extra,  but  couldn't  you  put  on  a 
body-belt  1  " 

"  Binder,  dear,  binder,"  corrected  Berry. 

''  Well,  binder,  then.     I  remember  Jonah 


saymg 

"  Never,"  said  her  brother. 

'^  Yes,  you  did.  You  said  the  great  thing 
was  to  keep  warm  round  the — er — round 
the  hips." 

Berry  looked  round. 

'  All  women  and  children,"  he  said, 
'"'  will  leave  the  Court." 

"  Piers,  you  will,  won't  you  ?  For  my 
sake.  Oh,  and  don't  forget  you've  got  to 
get  some  sock-suspenders,  because  your 
left  one  comes  down.  And  be  very  care- 
ful crossing  the  streets.  Wait  till  there's  a 
gap — always.  And  don't  drink  the  water, 
will  you  ?  Don't  even  use  it  for  your  teeth. 
Daphne  won't." 

''  That's  right,"  said  Berry.  "  Do  as  she 
does.  Combine  business  with  pleasure  and 
clean  them  in  a  small  Worthington." 

"  Oh,  and  lock  your  door  at  night.  Just 
in  case.  And,  Piers  darling,  I  love  you 
very  much,  and — and  God  bless  you,  dear, 
and  I  shall  just  wait  and  wait  for  you  to 
come  back  again." 

Hat  in  hand.  Piers  put  her  fingers  to  his 
lips. 

''  Good-bye,  Madonna." 

They  kissed  one  another  passionately. 

The  next  moment  the  train  was  moving, 
and  the  Duke  swung  himself  on  to  the  step 
of  the  wagon  lit. 

Jill  began  to  trot  by  his  side  .... 

W^hen  she  could  run  no  faster,  my  cousin 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  stood  waving 
her  tiny  handkerchief  and  then  staring 
after  the  train. 

As  we  came  up,  she  turned  to  us  bravely. 

"  I  hope,"  she  said  shakily,  "  I  hope 
he'll  get  on  all  right.  He's  such  a  child," 
she  added,  knitting  her  pretty  brow.  "  I 
wish  to  goodness  we  were  married.  Then 
I  could  have  gone  with  him."  She 
stumbled,  and  I  caught  her.  She  looked  up 
at  me  with  her  grey  eyes  swimming.  "  I've 
often  seen  you  of¥,  Boy,  but  I  wasn't  silly 
like  this."  r 

"It's  a  question  of  interest,  darling. 
Piers  is  your  very  own  pigeon." 


Jill  wiped  her  eyes  thoughtfully. 

"  I  suppose  that's  it,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  My  very  own  ....  Boy,  will  you  take 
me  to  a  tailor's  ?    I  want  to  get  a  binder." 

Ere  we  sat  down  to  dinner  that  night, 
two  stout  body-belts  had  been  dispatched 
to  Paris  by  registered  post.) 

"As  at  present  ai*ranged,"  said  Jonah, 
"  we  start  the  day  after  to-morrow,  spend 
one  night  at  Pampeluna,  two  at  San 
Sebastian,  and  get  back  on  Saturday." 

"  One  clear  day,"  murmured  Daphne. 
"  I  suppose  that'll  give  us  time." 

"  What's  there  to  do,"  said  Adele, 
"  besides  packing  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  said  Jonah.  "  The  pass- 
ports have  been  visaed,  and  that's  the  main 
thing.  We  must  get  some  money  at  the 
bank — Spanish  money,  I  mean — book  rooms, 
run  over  the  cars  ...  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else." 

"  We'd  better  take  some  insecticide," 
said  Berry.     "  Spain's  very  conservative." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Daphne. 

"  x\ll  right,"  said  her  husband.  "  Only, 
on  the  command  'Ter-rot,'  don't  wake  me 
to  inspect  the  body-guard.  Have  we  any 
castanets  ?  And  what  about  some  som- 
breros ?  I  mean,  I  want  to  do  the  thing 
properly." 

"Thanks,"  said  his  wife.  "But  if 
you're  going  in  fancy  dress,  I'd  rather  remain 
at  Pau.  I  haven't  forgotten  our  second 
Sunday  here." 

"  I  shall  always  maintain,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  I  was  suitably  dressed.  On  the 
previous  Sunday  I  had  carefully  studied 
the  fashions  upon  the  Boulevard;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that,  had  I  been  permitted  to 
appear  in  public,  my  attire  would  have 
found  immediate  favour." 

"  If,"  said  I,  "I  remember  aright,  it 
consisted  of  a  white  bowler,  a  morning- 
coat,  golf -breeches,  blue  silk  stockings  and 
cloth-topped  boots." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Berry,  "  And  an 
alpenstock.  I  ought  really  to  have  had  my 
cufEs  trimmed  with  skunk,"  he  added  wist- 
fully, "  but  I  thought  of  it  too  late." 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Adele.  "We 
must  take  some  films." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Jill.  "  I  promised 
Piers  we'd  send  him  some  snapshots." 

Jonah  groaned. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  our  passport  photo- 
graphs are  bad  enough." 

"  The  camera,"  said  Berry,  "  can  never 
lie.  Besides,  I'm  very  fond  of  your  pass- 
port portrait.     I  admit  I  hadn't  previously 
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noticed  that  your  right  ear  was  so  much 
'  the  larger  of  the  two,  but  the  cast  in  your 
left  eye  is  very  beautifully  insisted  upon. 
Mine,  I  must  confess,  is  less  successful. 
Had  I  been  told  that  it  was  a  study  of  the 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Splodgeworth 
Goose  Club  on  bail,  I  should  have  held  it 
an  excellent  likeness.  Daphne's  is  very 
good.  She's  wearing  that  particularly  sweet 
expression  of  hers.  You  can  almost  hear 
her  saying,  '  Mine's  a  large  port.'  Apart, 
they're  bad  enough,  but  with  both  of  them 
on  the  same  document — well,  why  we 
weren't  turned  back  at  Boulogne  I  shall 
never  know.     Boy's,  again,  is  lifelike." 

"  Shame,'"  said  Adele.  "He  looks  all 
])loated." 

"  I  know  he  does,  sweetheart.  But  that's 
his  own  fault.  What's  put  in  the  mouth 
comes  out  in  the  flesh.  The  camera  can 
never  lie.  And  now  don't  choke.  It's  un- 
jnaidenly.  And  I  cannot  think  of  you  as  a 
matron.  Let's  see.  Oh,  yes.  Films.  Any- 
thing else  ?  " 

''  Soap,"  said  Daphne. 

"  Fountain-pen,"  said  Jill. 

"  Cards,"  said  Adele. 

''  Tea,"  said  Daphne. 

''  Beer-opener,"  said  I. 

''  Plate  and  linen,"  said  Berry.  *'  That's 
nine.   Let's  go  by  train." 

"  Anybody,"  said  Jonah,  ''  would  think 
that  we  were  going  into  the  bush.  If  you 
must  have  a  camera— well,  take  one.  But 
as  for  soap  and  tea  and  beer-openers  and 
fountain-pens — oh,  you  make  me  tired." 

''  And  me,"  said  Berry  imctuously.  '*'  A 
y)lain  man  of  few  words,  all  this  vulgar 
mouth-wash  about  creature  comforts " 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
get  any  further.  .   .  . 

It  was  when  the  storm  of  indignation  was 
at  its  height  that  the  electric  light  failed. 

Four  of  us  breathed  the  same  expletive 
simultaneously. 

Then— 

"  Lost,"  said  Berry's  voice.  "  Two  cheese- 
straws    and    a    blob    of    French    mustard. 

Finder   will  be "      The   crash  of   glass 

interrupted  him.  ''  Don't  move,  Falcon, 
or  you'll  wreck  the  room.  Besides,  it'll 
soon  be  dawn.  The  nights  are  getting 
shorter  every  day." 

''  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  the  butler. 

"  They'll  bring  some  candles  in  a  minute," 
said  Daphne.  <. 

"  What  we  really  want,"  said  my  brother- 
in-law,  "  is  a  prismatic  compass." 

"  What  for  ?  "  said  Jill 


"  To  take  a  bearing  with.  Then  we  should 
know  where  the  port  was,  and  I  could  peel 
you  a  banana.  Or  would  you  rather  suck 
it  ?  " 

"  Brute  !  "  said  Jill,  shuddering.  "  Oh, 
why  is  the  dark  so  horrid  ?  " 

''  The  situation,"  said  I,  "  calls  for 
philosophy." 

"True, ".said  Berry.  "Now,  similarly 
placed,  what  would  Epicurus  have  done  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Adele,  "he'd  have  con- 
tinued his  discourse,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 

"  Good  girl,"  said  Jonah.  "  Any  more 
queries  about  Pampeluna  ?  " 

Yes,"  said  my  sister.     "  How  exactly 


do 


we  go 


"  We  go,"  said  I,  "  to  St.  Jean-Pied-de- 
Port.  There  we  get  a  permit  to  take  the 
cars  into  Spain.  Then  we  go  over  the 
mountains  by  Roncevaux.  It's  a  wonderful 
drive,  they  say,  but  the  very  deuce  of  a 
climb.  Pampeluna 's  about  fifty  kilometres 
from  the  top  of  the  pass.  If  we  get  ofl 
well,  w^e  ought  to  be  there  in  time  for  tea." 

"  Easily,"  said  Jonah.  "  It's  only  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles." 

I  shrugged  raj  shoulders  and  resumed  a 
surreptitious  search  for  the  chocolates. 

"  I  expect  we  shall  strike  some  snow,"  I 
said. 

"  Snow  ?  "  cried  Jill. 

"  Rather,"  said  Berry.  "  And  avalanches. 
The  cars  will  be  roped  together.  Then,  if 
one  falls,  it'll  take  the  other  with  it.  Will 
somebody  pass  me  the  grape-tongs  ?  I've 
found  a  walnut." 

"  Why  on  earth,"  said  Daphne,  "  don't 
they  bring  some  candles  ?    Falcon  !  " 

"  Yes,  madam  %  " 

"  Try  to  find  the  door,  and  go  and  see 
what  they're  doing." 

"  Very  good,  madam." 

With  infinite  care  the  butler  emerged 
from  the  room.   As  the  door  closed — 

"  And  now,"  said  Adele,  "  I  can't  bear  it 
any  longer.    Where  are  the  chocolates  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  sister,  "  I've  been 
feeling  for  the  wretched  things  ever  since 
the  light  went  out.  Hasn't  anybody  got  a 
match  ?  " 

Nobody  had  a  match. 

At  length 

"  They  can't  have  been  put  on  the  table," 
said  Jill.    "  I've ■' 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Berry. 

"Where?" 

"  Here.  Give  me  your  pretty  white 
hand." 
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"  This  isn't  them,"  said  Jill.  ''  They're 
in—- —  Oh,  you  brute  !  You've  done  it  on 
purpose/' 

''  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Berry.  ''  I 
quite  thought " 

"  You  liar !  "  said  Jill  heatedly.  "  You 
did  it  on  purpose.  You  know  you  did. 
Daphne,  he's  gone  and  put  my  hand  in  the 
ginger." 

"It'll  wear  off,  dear,"  said  Berry.  "  It'll 
wear  off.  By  the  time  Piers  is  back,  you'll 
hardly  know.  .  .  ." 

The  apologetic  entry  of  Falcon  with  two 
inches  of  candle  upon  a  plate  cut  short  the 
prophecy. 

As  he  solemnly  set  the  brand  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  the  light  returned  with  a 
flash.  ... 

It  was  when  the  butler  had  placed  the 
wine  before  Berry  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, that  Daphne  asked  for  the  chocolates. 

Falcon  peered  at  the  table. 

"  They  were  there,  madam,"  he  said. 

Berry  looked  round  uneasily. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,"  he  began,  stooping 
to  feel  under  his  chair,  "  I  think — I  mean, 
fearing  lest  in  the  confusion.  ..." 

He  broke  off,  to  stare  at  a  sniall  silver 
bowl  which  was  as  bare  as  his  hand. 

Daphne  took  a  deep  breath. 

''  And  that  was  full,"  she  said  wither- 
ingly.  *"  And  you  sat  there  and  let  us  feel 
all  over  the  table,  and  pretended  you  were 
looking,  and  put  Jill's  hand  in  the  ginger, 
and  all  the  time " 

"  I  never  ate  one,"  said  Berry.  "  I 
never.  ..."  He  stopped  short  and  looked 
round  the  room.    "  Nobby  !  " 

The  Sealyham  emerged  from  beneath  the 
table,  wide-eyed,  expectant. 

Sternly  my  brother-in-law  held  out  the 
bowl. 

Never  was  guilt  more  plainly  betrayed. 

The  pricked  ears  fell  flat  :  the  bright 
brown  eyes  sank  to  the  floor  :  the  f)ert 
white  tail  w^as  lowered  incontinently.  Nobby 
had  hauled  down  his  flag. 

''  Oh,  Nobby  !  " 

The  terrier  squirmed,  laid  his  head  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  rolled  over  upon  his 
back.  .  .  . 

"  You  can't  blame  the  dog,"  said  I. 
''  Besides,  he'll  pay  for  it.  Quarter  of  a 
pound  of  chocolates  '11  fairly " 

"  I've  just  remembered,"  said  Daphne, 
"  that  they  weren't  cho  olates  at  all.  They 
were  marrons  glaces — the  last  of  the  bunch. 
They  won't  make  any  more  this  year," 

Berry  wiped  his  forehead. 


"  Are  you  saying  this,"  he  demanded, 
''to  torment  me  ?    Or  is  it  true  ?  " 

"  It's  a  C.B.  fact." 

"  But  what  about  tea  ?  "  screamed  her 
husband.  "  Tea  without  a  marron  glace 
will  be  like— like  Hell  without  the  Prince  of 
Darkness." 

"  I  can't  help  it.  France  has  a  close  season 
for  them." 

Berry  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Under  my  chair  !  "  he  wailed.  *'  The 
last  of  the  bunch  (sic).  And  I  never  ate 
one  ! " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  I.  "  Similarly 
placed,  what  would  Epicurus  have  done  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Adele. 

"  What  ?  "    said  Berry. 

My  wife  smiled. 

"  He'd  've  made  tracks  for  Spain,"  she 
said. 

The  French  sergeant  saluted,  Daphne 
nodded,  Berry  said  "  Down  with  every- 
thing," I  touched  my  hat,  and  we  rolled 
slowly  over  the  little  bridge  out  of  one 
country  into  another. 
^     Our  reception  was  very  serious. 

So  far  as  our  papers  were  concerned,  the 
Spanish  N.C.O.  knew  his  job  and  did  it 
with  a  soldierly,  if  somewhat  trying,  pre- 
cision. Pong  was  diligently  compared  with 
the  tale  of  his  triptyque.  Our  faces  were 
respectively  compared  with  the  unflatter- 
ing vignettes  pasted  upon  our  passports. 
The  visas  were  deliberately  inspected. 
Our  certificates  were  unfolded  and 
scrutinised.  Our  travelling  pass  was 
digested.  To  our  great  relief,  however, 
he  let  the  luggage  go.  We  had  no  contra- 
band, but  we  were  two  hours  late,  and  to 
displace  and  replace  securely  a  trunk  and 
a  dressing-case  upon  the  back  of  a  coupe 
takes  several  minutes  and  necessitates 
considerable  exertion  of  a  very  unpleasant 
kind.  Finally,  having  purchased  a  local 
permit  for  five  pesetas,  we  were  suffered  to 
proceed. 

We  were  now  at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge, 
and  the  pass  was  before  us.  Had  the  gorge 
been  a  rift  in  the  range,  a  road  had  been 
cut  by  the  side  of  the  torrent,  and  our  way, 
if  tortuous,  had  been  as  flat  as  your  hand. 
But  the  gorge  was  a  cul  de  sac — a  beautiful 
blind  alley,  with  mountains'  flanks  for 
walls.  So  the  road  had  been  made  to 
scale  one  side  of  the  alley — to  make  its 
winding  way  as  best  it  could,  turning  and 
twisting  and  doubling  upon  itself,  up  to  a 
windy  saddle  which  we  coujd  hardlj^  see. 
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I  gave  the  car  its  "head,  and  we  went  at  a 
wicked  hill  as  a  bull  at  a  gate. 

Almost  immediately  the  scenery  became 
superb. 

With  every  yard  the  walls  of  the  gorge 
were  drawing  further  apart,  slowly  revealing 
themselves  in  all  their  glory.  Forests  and 
waterfalls,  precipices  and  greenswards,  grey 


majesty.  Nature  has  throne-rooms  about 
the  world,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

I  started  the  engine  again— for  we  had 
instinctively  stopped— and  Pong  thrust 
on. 

Up,  up,  up  we  toiled,  through  the  hanging 
village  of  Valcarlos,  past  a  long  string  of 
jingling   mules,  under    stupendous  porches 


"  'Don't  rusli  me,'  said  Berry,  staring  at  the  snow  as  if  it  were  molten  lead.     '  Don't  rush  me.     How  fresli 
and  beautiful  it  looks,  does  not  it?'     He  took  a  deep  breath  and  let  himself  down  upon  his  toes." 


lichened  crags  and  sun-bathed  terraces,  up, 
above  all,  an  exquisite  vesture  of  snow,  flaw- 
less and  dazzling — these  stood  for  beauty. 
AH  the  wonder  of  height,  the  towering 
proportions  of  the  place,  the  bewildering 
])itch  of  the  sky — ^these  stood  for  grandeur. 
An  infinite  serenity,  an  imperturbable 
peace,  a  silence  which  the  faint  gush  of 
springs  served   to  enrich — these  stood  for 


of  the  living  rock,  round  hair-pin  bends,  by 
woods  and  coppices,  over  grey  bridges — wet 
and  shining  and  all  stuck  with  ferns — now 
looking  forward  to  the  snow-bound  ridge, 
now  facing  back  to  find  the  frontier  village 
shrunk  to  a  white  huddle  of  dots,  the  torrent 
to  a  winking  thread  of  silver,  and  our  late 
road  to  a  slender  straggling  libbon,  absurdly 
foreign,  ridiculously  remote. 
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On  we  stormed,  higher  and  higher,  past 
boulders  and  poor  trees  wrung  with  the 
wind,  and  presently  up  and  into  and  over 
the  snow,  while  slowly,  foot  by  foot,  depth 
dragged  height  down  to  nothing. 

For  the  third  time  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  engine  was  unwarrantably  hot,  and, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  I  took  out 
the  clutch  and  brought  the  car  to  a  stand- 
still. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "   said  Daphne. 

"  She's  hot,"  said  I.  "  Hotter  than  she 
should  be.  At  least,  I  think  so.  Of  course 
it's  a  deuce  of  a  pull."  And,  with  that, 
I  opened  the  door. 

"  You're  not  going  to  get  out  in  this 
snow  ?  " 

"  Only  a  second,  dear." 

Upon  observing  that  the  fan-belt  was 
broken,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  regret 
very  much  that  I  had  not  looked  for  the 
trouble  when  first  I  suspected  its  presence. 
Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  spared  the 
engine,  I  should  have  been  able  to  correct  the 
disorder  without  burning  myself  to  hell, 
and  I  should  not  have  been  standing,  while 
I  worked,  in  four  inches  of  snow. 

Gloomily  I  made  my  report. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  I  concluded,  ''  but  I  shall 
have  to  have  Berry.  I've  got  a  new  strap 
in  the  boot,  but  I  can't  shift  the  luggage 
rJone." 

Berry  closed  his  eyes  and  sank  his  chin 
upon  his  breast. 

''  Go  on,  old  chap,"  said  Daphne.  "  I'm 
very  sorry  for  you,  but " 

"  I- -I  don't  feel  well,"  said  Berry. 
''  Besides,  I  haven't  got  my  gum-boots." 

''  Will  youvget  out  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

At  last,  between  us,  we  got  him  as  far 
as  the  running-board. 

*'  Come  on,"  I  said  impatiently. 

"  Don't  rush  me,"  said  Berry,  staring  at 
the  snow  as  if  it  were  molten  lead.  ''  Don't 
rash  me.  How  fresh  and  beautiful  it  looks, 
does  not  it  ?  "  He  took  a  deep  breath  and 
let  himself  down  upon  his  toes.  "  A-a-ah  ! 
If  you  can  do  sixty  kilometres  with  a  pound 
of  snow  in  each  shoe,  how  many  miles  is 
that  to  the  gallon  ?  " 

The  belt  was  at  the  very  back  of  beyond, 
but  I  found  it  at  last.  As  we  replaced  the 
luggage— 

■'  And  while,"  I  said,  "  Fm  fixing  the 
strap,  you  might  fill  up  the  radiator." 

"'  What  with  ?  "  said  Berry. 

"  Snow,  of  course.  Just  pick  it  up  and 
shove  it  in." 

"  '  Just   pick   it   up   and   sho '     Oh, 


give  me  strength,"  said  Berry  brokenly. 
Then  he  raised  his  voice.     ''  Daphne  !  " 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

'^  I've  got  to  pick  up  some  snow  now." 

"  Well,  rub  your  hands  with  it,  dear — 
well.     Then  they  won't  get  frost-bitten." 

''  You — er — you  don't  mind  my  picking  it 
up,  then  ?  I  mean,  my  left  foot  is  already 
gangrenous." 

"  Well,  rub  that,  too,"  called  Daphne. 

'^  Thanks, ".said  Berry  grimly.  "  I  think 
I'd  rather  wait  for  the  dogs.  I  expect  there 
are  some  at  Roncevaux.  In  the  pictures 
they  used  to  have  a  barrel  of  whisky  round 
their  necks.  The  great  thing  was  to  be  found 
by  about  five  dogs.  Then  you  got  five 
barrels.  By  the  time  the  monks  arrived,  you 
were  quite  sorry  to  see  them." 

"  Will  you  go  and  fill  up  the  radiator  ?  " 
said  I,  unlocking  the  tool-box.  .  .  . 

The  fitting  of  the  new  belt  was  a  blas- 
phemous business.  My  fingers  were  cold  and 
clumsy,  and  everything  I  touched  was  red- 
hot.    However,  at  last  it  was  done. 

As  I  was  looking  over  the  engine — 

"  We'd  better  pull  up  a  bit,"  said  Berry. 
"'  I've  used  all  the  snow  round  here.  Just 
a  few  feet,  you  know.  That  drift  over 
there'll  iast  me  a  long  time." 

"  What  d'vou  mean  ?  "  said  I.  *'  Isn't  it 
full  yet  ?  "   " 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  was  just  now,  but  it 
seems  to  go  down.  I've  put  in  about  a 
hundredweight  to  date." 

An  investigation  of  the  phenomenon 
revealed  the  unpleasant  truth  that  the 
radiator  was  leaking. 

I  explained  this  to  Berry. 

''  I  see,"  he  said  gravely.  "  I  understand. 
In  other  words,  for  the  last  twenty  minutes 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  be  introducing 
water  into  an  iriconveniently  shaped  sieve  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  the  idea.;' 

"  And,  for  all  the  good  I've  been  doing, 
I  might  have  been  trying  to  eat  a  lamb 
cutlet  through  a  couple  of  straws  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  You've  cooled  her  down.  In 
fact    .  .  ." 

It  took  five  minutes  and  all  the  cajolery 
at  my  command  to  induce  my  brother-in- 
law  to  continue  his  Danaidean  task,  until  I 
had  started  the  engine  and  we  were  ready 
to  move. 

Then  he  whipped  its  cap  on  to  the  radiator 
and  clambered  into  the  car. 

I  was  extremely  uneasy,  and  said  as 
much. 

It  was  now  a  quarter  to  fLve.  Pampeluna 
was  some  thirty  miles  away,  and  Heaven 
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only  knew  what  sort  of  country  lay  before 
us.  We  were  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  pass, 
and,  presumably,  once  we  were  over  we 
should  strike  a  lot  of  "  down  hill."  But  if 
the  leak  became  worse,  and  there  was  much 
more  collar-work 

Desperately  I  put  Pong  along. 

The  snow  was  deeper  now  and  was  aflect- 
ing  the  steering.  The  wheels,  too,  were  slip- 
ping constantly.  I  had  to  go  very  gingerly. 
Two  deep  furrows  ahead  told  of  Ping's 
passage.  I  began  to  wonder  how  Adele, 
Jill,  and  Jonah  were  getting  on  .  .  ,  . 

It  was  when  the  snow  was  perhaps  a  foot 
deep  that  we  snarled  past*  a  ruined  cabin 
and,  stumbling  over  the  very  top  of  the 
world,  began  to  descend. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  came  to  Roncevaux. 
Where  abbey  began  or  village  ended,  it  was 
impossible  to  say,  and  there  was  np  one  to 
be  seen.  The  place  looked  like  a  toy  some 
baby  giant  had  carried  into  the  mountains, 
played  with  awhile,  and  then  forgotten. 

Here  was  the  last  of  the  snow,  so  I  crammed 
some  more  into  the  radiator,  tried  very  hard 
to  think  I  could  see  the  water,  and  hoped 
for  the  best.  While  I  was  doing  this,  Berry 
had  closed  the  car — a  wise  measure,  for, 
though  we  should  lose  a  lot  of  scenery,  the 
sun  was  sinking  and  Evening  was  laying 
her  fingers  upon  the  fine  fresh  air. 

Navarre  seemed  very  handsome.  It  was, 
indeed,  all  mountains — bleaker,  less  inti- 
mate than  France,  but  very,  very  grand. 
And  the  road  was  splendidly  laid  :  its  long 
clean  sweeps,  its  graceful  curves,  the  way 
in  which  its  line  befitted  the  bold  landscape, 
yet  was  presenting  a  style  of  its  own,  argued 
a  certain  poetry  in  the  hearts  of  its  engineers. 

We  swept  through  a  village  that  might 
have  been  plucked  out  of  Macedonia,  so 
rude  and  stricken  it  looked.  There  was  no 
glass  in  the  windows  :  filth  littered  the 
naked  street  :  pigs  and  poultry  rushed  for 
the  crazy  doorways  at  our  approach. 

Pampeluna  being  the  nearest  town,  I 
realised  with  a  shock  what  sort  of  a  night 
we  should  spend  if  we  failed  to  get  there. 

I  began  to  hope  very  hard  that  there  were 
no  more  hills.  Presently  the  road  forked  and 
we  switched  to  the  right.  Maps  and  Guide 
declared  that  this  was  the  better  way. 

"  What's  carretera  accidentada  mean  ?  " 
said  my  sister,  looking  up  from  the  Michelin 
Cluide. 

"  I  think  carretera  means  '  road,'  "  said  I. 
''  As  for  a^ccidentada — well,  it's  got  an  ugly 
sound." 

"  Well,  do  look  out,"  said  Daphne.    "  We 


shall  be  there  any  minute.  This  must  be 
Espinal,  and  that's  where  it  begins." 

Berry  cleared  his  throat. 

"The  art  of  life,"  he  announced,  "is  to 
be  prepared.  Should  the  car  overturn  and 
it  become  necessary  to  ply  me  with  cordial, 
just  part  my  lips  and  continue  to  pour  until 

I  say  'When.'     Should What  are  you 

stopping  for  ?  " 

"  Very  slightly  to  our  rear,"  said  I,  "  upon 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  stands  a 
water-trough.    You  may  have  noticed  it." 

"  I  did,"  said  Berry.  "  A  particularly 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  palaeolithic  epoch, 
Shall  we  go  on  now  ?  " 

"  Supposing,"  said  I  relentlessly,  "  you 
plied  the  radiator.  Just  take  the  cap  off 
and  continue  to  pour  till  I  say  '  When.'  " 

"  I  should  be  charmed,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Unfortunately  I  have  no  vessel  wherewith 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  Daphne,  thrusting 
a  hot-water  bottle  into  his  hand.  "  What  a 
mercy  I  forgot  to  pack  it  !  " 

As  I  lighted  a  cigarette — 
.  "  It  is  indeed,"  said  I,  "  a  godsend." 

With  an  awful  look,  Berry  received  the 
godsend  and  emerged  from  tbe  car. 

After  perhaps  two  minutes  he  reappeared. 

"  No  good,"  he  said  shortly.  "  The  water's 
too  hard  or  something.  The  brute  won't 
look  at  it." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Daphne. 

"  All  right,"  said  her  husband.  "  You  go 
and  tempt  it.    I'm  through,  I  am." 

"  Squeeze  the  air  out  of  it  and  hold  it 
under  the  spout." 

"  But  I  tell  you " 

I  took  out  my  watch. 

"  In  another  half -hour,"  I  said,  "  it'll  be 
dark,  and  we've  still  forty  kilometres " 

Heavily  Berry  disappeared. 

When  I  next  saw  him  he  was  filling  the 
radiator  from  his  hat.  .  .  . 

After  six  journeys  he  screwed  on  the  cap 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  car. 

"  But  Where's  my  bottle  ?  "  screamed 
Daphne. 

"  I  rejoice  to  say,"  replied  Berry,  slam- 
ming the  door,  "  that  full  fathom  five  the 
beggar  lies." 

"  You've  never  dropped— — "         ^ 

"  If  it's  any  consolation,"  said  Berry,  as 
I  let  in  the  clutch,  "  he  perished  in  fair  fight. 
The  swine  put  about  a  bucket  up  each  of 
my  sleeves  first,  and  then  spat  all  over  my 
head.  Yes,  it  is  funny,  isn't  it  ?  Never 
mind.  Game  to  the  last,  he  went  down 
regurgitating  hke  a  couple  of   bathrooms. 
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And  now  I  really 
am  flea-bitten.     I 
can't  feel  anything  ex- 
cept my  trunk." 

It  was  as  well  that  we 
had  taken  in  water,  for  very  soon,  to 
my  dismay,  we  began  to  climb  steadily  .  .  . 

Once  again  we  watered — Heaven  knows 
how  high  up — at  a  hovel,  half  barn,  half 
cottage,  where  a  sturdy  mother  came  lugging 
a  great  caldron  before  we  had  named  our 
need.  In  all  conscience,  this  was  obvious 
enough.  The  smell  of  fiery  metal  was 
frightening  me  to  death. 

Mercifully,  that  terrible  ascent  was  the  last. 

As  the  day  was  dying,  we  dropped  down 
a  long,  long  hill,  round  two  or  three  death- 
trap bends,  and  so,  by  gentle  stages,  on  to 
a  windy  plain.  .  .  . 

It  was  half-past  six  when  we  ran  into 
Pampeluna. 

After  paying  an  entrance  fee,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Grand  Hotel.  It  was  intensely 
cold,  and  a  wind  cut  like  a  knife.  The 
streets  were  crowded,  and  we  moved  slowly, 
with  the  result  that  the  eight  urchins  who 
decided  to  mount  the  running-boards  did 
so  without  difficulty.     The  four  upon  my 


side  watched  Berry  evict  their  fellows  with 
all  the  gratification  of  the  immune. 

"  Little  brutes,"  said  Daphne.  "  Round 
to  the  left.  Boy.  That's  right.  Straight  on. 
Look  at  that  one.    He's  holding  on  by  the 

lamp.     Boy,  can't  you ■     Now  to  the 

right.  .  .  .    Here  we  are." 

"  Where  ?  "  said  I,  slowing  up. 

'*  Here.  On  the  right.  That  must  be  it, 
with  the  big  doors." 

As  I  climbed  out  of  the  car,  seven  more 
boys  alighted  from  the  dickey,  the  wings, 
the  luggage,  and  the  spare  wheels. 
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"  At  the  couclusion  of  our  meal,  folding  doors  bad  been  opened,  and 
we  had  passed  into  the  shadowed  comfort  of  a  gorgeous  library, 
■where  only  the  ceaseless  flicker  of  a  great  log  fire  had  lighted  ns  to 
p-cushioned  chairs  and  a  rich  sofa." 


A  second  later  I  found  myself  in  a  l)ank. 
The  edifice  appeared  to  1)e  deserted,  but 
after  a  moment  or  two  an  individual  came 


shullling  out  of  the  shadows.    My  inability 
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to  speak  a  word  of  Spanish  and  his  in- 
ability to  speak  a  word  of  anything  else  dis- 
favoured an  intelligent  conversation,  but  at 
last  I  elicited  first  that  the  Grand  Hotel  was 
next  door,  and  secondly  that  it  would  not 
be  open  until  July, 

I  imparted  this  pleasing  information  to 
the  others. 

"  Closed  '\  "  said  Berry.  ''  Well,  that  is 
nice.  Yes.  He's  quite  right.  Here  it  is  in 
the  Guide.  '  Open  from  July  to  October.' 
I  suppose  a  superman  might  have  put  it 
more  plainly,  but  it's  a  pretty  broad  hint. 
And  now  what  shall  we  do  ?  Three  months 
is  rather  long  to  wait,  especially  as  we 
haven't  had  any  tea.  Shall  ^ve  force  an 
entry  ?    Or  go  on  to  Madrid  '?  " 

"  Fool,"  said  Daphne.  "  Get  in,  Boy. 
I'm  getting  hungry." 

I  got  in  and  started  the  engine. 

Then  I  got  out  again  wdth  a  stick. 

This  the  seven  boys,  who  had  remounted, 
were  not  expecting. 

I  got  in  again,  feeling  better.  .  .  . 

The  second  hotel  we  visited  was  admirably 
concealed. 

As  we  were  passing  it  for  the  second  time, 
Jonah  came  stepping  across  the  pavement. 

"  Lucky  for  you  we  got  in  early,"  he  said. 
'*  We've  got  the  last  two  rooms.  They're 
on  the  fourth  floor,  they're  miles  apart, 
they're  each  about  the  size  of  a  minute, 
and  I  don't  think  the  beds  are  aired.  The 
lift's  out  of  order,  there's  no  steam  heat, 
and  there  are  no  fireplaces.  Both  the  bath- 
rooms have  been  let  as  bedrooms,  and  the 
garage  is  conveniently  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.  The  porter's  cut  his  hand, 
so  you'll  have  to  carry  up  your  luggage  and 
help  me  with  ours.  Nobody  speaks  any- 
thing but  Spanish,  but  that  doesn't  matter 
as  much  as  it  might,  because  the  waiters 
have  struck.  And  now  look  sharp,  or  we 
shan't  get  any  dinner." 


Bearer  will  bring  you  to  where  we  are. 
DonH  talk.  Don't  do  anything.  Just  get 
into  the  car.  "  Jonah. 

I  stared  at  the  words  stupidly. 

Then  I  looked  at  the  chauffeur  standing, 
hat  in  hand,  and  stepi3ed  into  the  depths  of 
a  luxurious  limousine. 

A  moment  later  we  were  whipping  over 
the  cobbles. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  seven,  and  I  had 
just  walked  back  from  the  garage  where  I 
had  deposited  Pong.  Whether  my  instruc- 
tions that  the  radiator  w^as  to  be  mended 


and  the  car  to  be  washed  had  been  under- 
stood and  would  be  executed,  I  was  almost 
too  tired  to  care.  I  was  also  abominably 
cold.  The  prospect  of  an  evening  and  night 
attended  with  every  circumstance  of  dis- 
comfort was  most  depressing.  For  the 
fiftieth  time  I  was  wishing  that  we  had 
never  come. 

And  then  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  I  had 
be^n  handed  the  message.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  foot- warmer  in  the  limousine 
and  a  voluminous  fur-rug.  I  settled  myself 
contentedly.  What  it  all  meant,  I  had  not 
the  faintest  idea.  Enough  that  I  was  com- 
fortable and  was  beginning  to  grow  warm. 
My  faith,  moreover,  in  Jonah  was  profound. 

The  car  drew  up  with  a  rush  before  a 
mansion. 

As  I  stepped  out,  the  chauffeur  re- 
moved his  hat,  and  the  front  door  was 
opened. 

I  passed  up  the  steps  into  the  grateful 
shelter  of  a  tremendous  hall. 

At  once  my  coat  and  hat  were  taken  from 
me,  and  I  was  reverently  invited  to  ascend 
the  huge  staircase.  I  did  so  in  silence. 
At  the  top  of  the  flight  a  waiting- woman 
received  me  and  led  the  way. 

Everywhere  luxury  was  in  evidence. 
There  were  plenty  of  hghts,  but  they  were 
all  heavily  shaded.  So  thick  were  the 
carpets  that  I  could  hardly  hear  my  own 
footfalls.  The  atmosphere  was  pleasantly 
warm  and  full  of  the  sweet  scent  of  burning 
wood.  What  furniture  I  saw  was  very  hand- 
some. Three  exquisite  stalls,  filched  from 
some  old  cathedral,  stood  for  a  settle.  A 
magnificent  bronze  loomed  in  a  recess.  At 
the  head  of  the  stairs  was  glowing  a  great 
Canaletto. 

I  followed  my  guide  wonderingly.  .  .  . 

A  moment  later  she  stopped  to  knock 
upon  a  door. 

"Who  is  it  ?  "cried  Adele. 

I  raised  my  voice,  and  she  called  to  me 
to  enter. 

I  opened  the  door  into  the  finest  bedroom 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Upon  the  walls  were  panels  of  yellow  silk, 
and  all  the  silks  and  stuffs  were  grey  or 
golden.  A  soft  grey  carpet,  a  deep  sofa,  a 
giant  four-poster,  a  mighty  press,  a  pier- 
glass,  chairs,  mirrors,  table-lamps— all  were 
in  beautiful  taste.  An  open  door  in  one 
corner,  admitting  the  flash  of  tiles,  promised 
a  bathroom.  On  the  bed  my  dress-clothes, 
which  I  had  packed  for  San  Sebastian,  lay 
orderly.  And  there,  upon  a  chair,  in  front 
of  a  blazing  fire,  sat  Adele,  lightly  clothed. 
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looking  extraordinarily  girlish,  and  cheer- 
fully inveigling  a  stocking  on  to  a  small 
white  foot. 

I  looked  round  dazedly. 

"  Isn't  it  priceless  ?  "  said  Adele.  '*  Isn't 
it  all  priceless  ?  "  She  danced  across  the 
room  and  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck. 
"  And  I  thought  you  were  never  coming. 
I  wanted  to  wait  for  you,  lad,  but  they 
wouldn't  let  me.  But  I've  run  a  bath  for 
you  and  put  out  all  your  clothes.  By  the 
way,  I  can't  find  your  links  anywhere.  Arc 
you  sure " 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I'm  not.  I'm  not  sure  of 
anything.  I'm  not  sure  I'm  awake.  I'm  not 
sure  I'm  alive.  I'm  not  sure  I'm  not  mad. 
'  Sure  '  ?  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  am 
I  doing  here  ?  Where  are  we  ?  What's  it  all 
mean  f 

"  My  darling,"  said  Adele,  "  I've  not  the 
faintest  idea." 

-  But-—" 

"  Listen.  You  hadn't  been  gone  five 
minutes  before  a  man  came  into  the  hotel 
and  up  to  Jonah.  He  seemed  very  nervous 
and  excited,  but  he  was  very  polite.  He 
couldn't  speak  a  word  of  anything  but 
Spanish,  but  at  last  we  gathered  that 
he  was  asking  us  if  we  were  the  people  who 
had  wired  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  When  we 
said  that  we  were,  he  talked  faster  than  ever, 
and  at  last  we  began  to  understand  that  he'd 
got  some  rooms  for  us  elsewhere.  You  can 
imagine  our  joy.  Once  we  understood,  he 
didn't  have  to  ask  us  whether  we'd  come. 
The  next  minute  two  chauffeurs  "  were 
slinging  the  baggage  on  to  a  couple  of  cars, 
and,  after  we'd  managed  to  explain  that 
you  were  coming  back,  Berry  paid  some 
sort  of  a  bill  and  we  all  pushed  off.  When 
we  saw  this  wonderful  house,  we  nearly 
fainted.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  we've  got 
it  all  to  ourselves.  Berry  and  Dajjhne 
are  in  another  room  like  this,  about  two 
doors  away,  and  Jill's  between  us.  I 
don't  know  where  Jonah  is.  I  can  only 
imagine  that  the  man  who  came  is  the 
manager  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  that 
this  is  where  they  put  people  when  their 
own  place  is  closed." 

Unsatisfactory  as  it  was,  this  seemed, 
roughly,  the  only  possible  explanation. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  magnificence  of  our 
lodging,  it  would  have  been  reasonable 
enough.  Still,  we  knew  nothing  of  Spain. 
Perhaps  this  was  their  idea  of  hospitality. 
I  began  to  like  Pampeluna  very  much.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  I  had  had  a  hot  bath  I  had 


begun   to    wonder   whether   it    was    worth 
while  going  on  to  San  Sebastian. 


We  had  dined  in  state.  We  had  eaten  an 
eight-course  dinner,  superbly  cooked  and 
admirably  served.  At  the  conclusion  of 
our  meal,  folding  doors  had  been  opened, 
and  we  had  passed  into  the  shadowed  com- 
fort of  a  gorgeous  library,  where  only  the 
ceaseless  flicker  of  a  great  log  fire  had  lighted 
us  to  deep-cushioned  chairs  and  a  rich  sofa, 
where  coffee  and  liqueurs  were  set  upon 
a  low  table  and  the  broad  flash  of  silver 
showed  a  massive'  cigar-box  reposing  con- 
veniently upon  an  ebony  stool. 

With  one  consent,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Epicurus,  we  had  thrust  uncertainty  aside, 
and,  thanking  Heaven  that  we  had  fallen 
so  magically  upon  our  own,  confined  our 
conversation  to  the  events  of  our  journey, 
and  compared  enthusiastic  notes  regarding 
the  wonders,  entertainments,  and  perils  of 
our  drive. 

From  behind  a  big  cigar  Berry  was  slowly 
enumerating  the  accessories  without  which, 
to  make  life  worth  living,  no  car  should  ever 
take  the  road,  when  the  door  opened  and  a 
servant,  bearing  a  salver,  entered  the  room. 

Stopping  for  an  instant  to  switch  on  the 
light,  the  man  stepped  to  my  brother-in- 
law. 

For  a  moment  Berry  glanced  at  the  card. 
Then— 

"  English,"  he  said.  "  '  Mr.  Hubert 
Weston  Hallilay,  44  Calle  de  Serrano, 
Madrid.'  Better  have  him  in,  hadn't  we  ?  " 
He  turned  to  the  servant  and  nodded. 
''  Ask  him  to  come  in,"  he  said. 

The  servant  bowed  and  withdrew. 

A  moment  later  a  fair-haired  boy,  perhaps 
twenty-three  years  old,  was  ushered  into  the 
room. 

He  greeted  us  respectfully,  but  with  an 
open-hearted  delight  which  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal. 

"  How  d'you  do  ?  I'm  most  av/fully  glad 
to  see  you.  Officially,  I'm  here  by  request. 
The  comic  mayor  got  hold  of  me.  He's 
worried  to  death  because  he  can't  converse 
with  you.  I  don't  suppose  you  mind,  but  it's 
shortening  his  life.  I've  had  a  fearful  time 
with  him.  There  are  about  a  thousand  things 
he  wants  to  know,  and  he's  commissioned 
me  to  find  them  out  without  asking  any 
questions.  That,  he  says,  would  be  most 
rude.  Unofficially,  I'm — ^well,  I'm  at  your 
service.  If  I'd  known  you  were  coming,  I'd 
have  been   here   before.      I'm  attached  to 
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Madrid,  really,  but  I'm  putting  in  six  weeks 
here^ — for  my  sins." 

"  You're  very  kind,"  said  Berry.  "  In- 
cidentally, you're  a  godsend — ^the  second 
we've  had  to-day.  The  first,  I  may  say,  lies 
in  five  feet  of  water  on  a  particularly  blasted 
mountain-side.  But  don't  be  disconcerted. 
We  shouldn't  think  of  drowning  you.  For 
one  thing,  you're  much  too  valuable.  And 
now  sit  down  and  have  some  cold  coffee 
and  a  glass  of  kiimmel." 

As  he  sank  into  a  seat — 

"  Mr.  Hallilay,"  said  Daphne,  twittering, 
"  I  can't  bear  it.     Why  are  we  here  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  at  her  curiously.     Then — 

"Well,"  he  said,  "there  was  no  other 
place.  Even  if  the  Grand  had  been  open, 
I  gather  it's  hardly  fit.  .  .  .  Of  course 
there's  been  the  most  awful  mix-up.  Trust 
Spain  for  that.  The  Post  Office  knew  they 
couldn't  deliver  the  wire.  Instead  of 
telling  somebody,  or  communicating  with 
Pau,  they  let  it  lie  in  the  office  till  this  after- 
noon. Then  they  took  it  to  the  mayor.  Of 
course  he  nearly  died.  But,  being  a  man 
of  action,  he  got  a  move  on.  He  flew 
round  here  and  laid  the  facts  before  the 
steward — the  owner  happens  to  be  away — - 
and  arranged  to  put  this  house  at  your  dis- 
posal. Then  he  rushed  round,  borrowed 
a  couple  of  cars,  and  spent  what  time  he  had 
left  splitting  his  brain  over  your  wire  and 
hovering  between  the  station  and  the  various 
approaches  to  Pampeluna.  As  an  inevitable 
result,  he  missed  you,  and  when  he  finally 
had  the  brain-wave  of  inquiring  at  the  Grand 
and  found  you'd  already  arrived,  he  nearly 
shot  himself." 

"  But  why — I  mean,"  I  stammered, 
*'  it's  devilish  good  of  the  mayor  and  you  and 
everyone,  but  why — in  the  first  place,  why 
did  the  Post  Office  take  the  wire  to  the 
mayor  ?  " 

Hallilay  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "  when  they  saw 
the  telegram,  they  realised " 

"  Who  sent  the  wire  ?  "   said  Berry. 

"  I  did,"  said  Jonah.    "  I  said, 

Retenez  lundi  soir,  deux  grandes  deux 
petiles  chamhres  avec  mile  de  bain  en  suite, 
arrive  en  auto,  Mai\sbl.'' 


For  a  moment  I  thought  the  boy  was 
going  to  faint.  Then  he  covered  his  face 
and  began  to  shake  with  laughter.  .  .  . 

Presently  he  plucked  a  form  from  his 
pocket,  unfolded  it,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"'  That  may  have  been  what  you  sent," 
he  said  jerkily,  "  but  here's  how  the  wire 
arrived." 

Retenez  lundi  soir,  deux  grandes  deux 
petites  chamhres  avec  salle  de  hain,  suite 
arrive  en  auto.  .  Manoel^ 

After  I  had  read  it  aloud  there  was  a 
long,  long  silence. 

At  length — 

"  I  see,"  said  Berry.  "  I  knew  our 
journey  would  be  eventful,  because  my 
wife  put  her  teeth  in  upside  down  this 
morning,  but  I  little  dreamed  it  was  to  be 
a  royal  progress.  However.  I  take  it  one 
of  the  things  the  mayor  would  like  to 
know  is — er — ^what  has  become  of — of " 

Hallilay  nodded  tearfully. 

"  That,  sir,"  he  said,  "  is  the  first  and 
foremost  question  upon  an  unanswerable 
list." 

*  *  *  :!^  * 

-'  We  left  Pampeluna  upon  the  following 
afternoon,  in  response  to  a  wire  from 
San  Sebastian  peremptorily  desiring  us  im- 
mediately to  repair  to  that  resort. 

Hallilay,  as  good  as  his  word,  was  of 
inestimable  service.  He  had,  indeed,  dealt 
with  the  delicate  situation  Avith  admir- 
able judgment.  Finally  he  covered  our 
retreat  in  a  masterly  manner. 

From  the  first  he  had  insisted  that  the 
role  we  had  unconsciously  assumed  must  be 
deliberately  maintained.  Our  scruples  he 
had  brushed  to  one  side. 

"  Whatever  happens,  Pampeluna  must 
never  know  the  truth.  It'd  be  most 
unpleasant  for  you — obviously.  For  the 
mayor — well,  Spaniards  are  very  proud,  and 
I  think  it'd  kill  him.  Very  well,  then. 
Your  course,  plainly,  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  0  friends,  Romans,  country- 
men, it's — it's  too  easy."  He  broke  off 
and  glanced  meaningly  about  him.  "  I'm 
not  much  of  a  diplomat,  but — well,  the 
best  is  good  enough  for  me." 

Talk  about  Epicurus.  .  .  . 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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MOTOR  THEATRES   AND 
RURAL    TOURS 

A    NEW    INTEREST    IN 
VILLAGE   LIFE 

By     IGNATIUS     PHAYRE 
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THERE  is  nmch  that  is  sensible  and 
important  in  the  advice  of  a 
scientific  lady  farmer,  like  Vis- 
countess Wolseley,  to  the  food-producers 
of  Britain  to  set  aside  cravings  after  the 
excitements  of  town  life  and  "  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  stalwart  yeomen  of 
old,  who  were  content  with  the  labour  of 
the  fields,  and  found  relaxation  in  simple 
amusements  related  to  their  work,"  but  the 
spirit  of  our  age — especially  since  the  Great 
War — is  one  of  restiveness,  indiscipline,  and 
a  distaste  for  humdrum  labour.  The  stag- 
nation of  rural  life  weighs  upon  the  young 


people  of  to-day,  and  the  village  idea  of 
pleasure  is  emphatically  not  that  of  the  pot 
of  beer  and  churchwarden  pipe  of  the 
novelists  of  earlier  rustic  life. 

Moreover,  climatic  and  political  events 
continue  to  discourage  the  landowner.  The 
result  is  a  migration  to  the  towns,  which 
is  a  serious  matter  for  an  island  Power  like 
England,  which  grows  barely  tw^o  days' 
food  out  of  her  week's  supply.  Last  year's 
imports  of  wheat  alone  came  to  £166,000,000, 
and  general  food  products  which  might  be 
raised  at  home  come  to  the  enormous  total 
of  £600,000,000. 
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As  a  portent  of  our  time  this  distaste  for 
life  on  the  land  is  universal.  Even  well- 
drilled  Germany  manifested  it  before  the 
War.  It  had  also  become  noticeable  in  the 
newer  nations  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand  ^nd 
Australia,  where  nearly  half  the  population 
is  massed  in  the  fringe  of  coastal  cities. 

In  England  at  present  all  sorts  of  in- 
genious efforts  are  being  made  to  enliven 
social  life  in  the  rural  areas,  in  order  to 
keep  the  younger  generation  from  roving. 
A    notable   example  is  that  of  the  Village 


near  us,  nor  any  source  of  rational  amuse- 
ment. Therefore  the  only  thing  that  people 
can  do  is  gossip.'' 

The  democratic  Village  Clubs  Association, 
under  the  chairmanship, of  Sir  Henry  Rew, 
has  made  plans  on  drastic  new  lines,  in 
which  it  is  realised  that  life  must  be  more 
than  mere  labour,  and  that  recreation,  social 
intercourse,  and  mental  development  are  now 
absolute  essentials.  These  clubs  are  free 
from  that  taint  of  "  patronage ''  which 
made  former  efforts  of  the  squirearchy  of 
small  effect.     They  are  also  self-supporting, 
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Players,  in  the  Barn  Theatre  at  Dunmow, 
where  the  Countess  of  Warwick  has  taken  a 
keen  and  practical  interest  in  the  new 
dramatic  movement.  Her  daughter,  the 
Lady  Marcia  Greville,  takes  the  part  of 
Liza  Ann,  the  washerwoman's  daughter,  in 
that  popular  piece  "  The  Furriner.'' 

Everybody  knows  the  lack  of  distraction 
in  country  districts  which  are  more  or  less 
remote.  Not  long  ago  a  harassed  village 
matron  killed  herself,  owing  to  slanders 
about  her  husband,  and  at  the  inquest  the 
coroner,  in  summing  up  the  case,  reminded 
the  court  that  "  there  is  no  cinema  anywhere 


with  no  distinction  of  class,  creed,  or 
politics. 

Membership  and  management  of  these 
village  clubs  are  now  vested  in  both  sexes, 
and  the  communal  spirit  is  revived  with 
vigour.  At  present  more  than  four  hundred 
clubs  are  affiliated  with  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  the  sanction  and  support 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Naturally,  local  magnates  afford  all  the 
help  they  can.  But  they  complain  that, 
after  paying  all  taxes  and  Government 
claims,  their  average  income  from  the  land 
is  now  no  more  than  2.9.  Sd.  in  the  pound. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
''  brighten  the  village  "  movements  is  that 
of  the  Arts  League  of  Service,  which  in  1918 
resolved  to  cater  for  the  new  striving  after 
finer  things  manifest  among  the  masses  after 
the  flame  of  war  and  general  havoc  had  died 
down  in  a  sobered  and  impoverished  world. 
It  was  decided  to  carry  drama,  with  folk- 
songs, ''.expressionist"  dances  and  music, 
into  the  remotest  hamlets,  as  well  as 
lectures  on  current  topics,  exhibitions  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  arts  and  crafts 


and  the  movement  spread  with  wholesome 
zeal  to  other  busy  centres. 

But  the  needs  of  remoter  villages  were 
much  more  urgent.  Therefore  the  gipsy 
players  of  the  Arts  League  took  to  the  road 
— seven  enthusiastic  professionals  at  first, 
bound  for  a  fortnight's  tour  in  Sussex.  Their 
total  capital  was  only  twenty-five  pounds' 
worth  of  costumes  and  properties,  for  a 
series  of  rhythmic  dances,  with  folk-songs 
and  three  one-act  plays. 

A  motor-car  was   borrowed,   and   also  a 
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generally,  and  designs  for  furniture  and 
textiles. 

Theatrical  entertainments  were  especially 
desired  by  all  grades  of  the  workers,  even 
in  the  humbler  parts  of  populous  cities. 
This  may  be  seen  by  the  success  of 
the  Leeds  Industrial  Drama,  which  was 
initiated  by  a  local  employer  with  a 
levy  of  Id.  or  2d.  a  week  per  head. 

In  Leeds  and  Wakefield  a  Shakespearian 
repertory  was  chosen.  All  the  necessary 
dresses  and  curtains  were  made  by  the  work- 
people themselves.  Scenery,  lighting  in 
colours,  stage  "extensions"  and.  the 
orchestra,    were    all     in    amateur     hands, 


rough  framework  upon  which  the  stage 
curtains  could  be  hung.  The  pioneer  venture 
was  an  unqualified  success.  Good  taste  and 
discrimination  were  shown  by  the  rustic 
audiences.  This  early  venture  in  Sussex 
was  followed  by  two  years'  touring  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 

In  this  period  four  counties  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  centres  were  visited.  There 
was  rarely  a  deficit  in  the  players'  accounts, 
and  the  keen  interest  and  enthusiasm  every- 
where manifested  were  a  real  spur  to  the 
promoters,  who  left  behind  them  the  seeds 
of  new  ambition.  These  developed  into 
local    dramatic    societies,    with    the    village 
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tradespeople,  farin-hands,  local  officials  and 
children,  fired  with  new  desires. 

The  Arts  League  quickly  expanded  its 
o])erations  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Henry  Cavendish-Bentinck,  M.P.,  and  such 
advisers  as  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  of  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  John  Drinkwater, 
the  well-known  playwright,  Mr.  Eugene 
Goossens,  the  composer,  Mr.  Wyndham 
Lewis,  the  painter.  Miss  Margaret  Morris, 
Lady  Maud  Warrender,  and  Eabindranath 
Tagore,  the  Hindu  philosopher  and  teacher. 

Not  only  were  the  Home  Counties  catered 
for,  but  also  districts  much  more  remote  in 
Wiltshire  and  Somerset,  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, Westmorland,  Cumberland,  Cheshire 
and  Yorks.  Soon  the  strolling  company 
numbered  nine  trained  professionals,  drawn 
from  Sir  Frank  Benson's  companies  and 
also  from  those  of  Mr.  Nigel  Playfair  and 
Miss  Irene  Yanbrugh. 

Motor-lorries  are  employed,  carrying  their 
own  "  portmanteau  "  theatres,  with  proper- 
ties enough  to  make  a  performance  possible 
in  any  rural  hall  which  has  a  platform.  No 
profits  are  sought  in  this  movement,  though, 
of  course,  expenses  must  be  covered.  This 
is  often  possible  only  where  the  strolling 
players  are  given  hospitality  by  local 
residents. 

Invitations  pour  in  upon  the  League  from 
all  parts,  and  usually  a  sum  of  £20  is 
guaranteed  by  the  local  organiser  in  order 


to  cover  trans])ort,  the  hire  of  a  hall  and  its 
lighting,  as  well  as  salaries,  royalties  on  the 
])lays,  and  so  on.  Favourite  pieces  include 
'"  Riders  to  the  Sea,"  by  J.  M.  Synge, 
the  greatest  dramatist  the  Irish  theatre 
has  produced  ;  "  The  Price  of  Coal,"  by 
Harold  Brighouse,  which  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  life  in  the  mining  districts.  Also  in  the 
repertory  are  "  Square  Pegs,"  by  Clifford 
Bax,  and  a  dialogue  in  verse  between  a 
fifteenth-century  maiden  and  a  modern  girl, 
in  which  the  romantic  lover  of  the  past  is 
compared  with  the  casual  wooer  of  to-day. 

A  ballet  called  "  The  Marionettes," 
arranged  by  Margaret  Morris,  is  also  in- 
cluded, with  music  by  Eugene  Goossens, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  modern  English  com- 
posers. The  dresses  are  specially  designed 
by  Randolph  Schwabe,  the  distinguished 
artist,  whose  costum'es  in  Doris  Keane's 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  London.  Programmes  are 
written  or  typed,  each  item  being  announced 
by  a  number.  Among  these  is  the  Eliza- 
bethan love-song  "  Sweet  Kate,"  the  lovely 
Debussy  dance  "  Claire  de  Lune,"  and  little 
Indian  love-poems  by  Tagore,  with  Miss 
Winifred  Nicholson,  a  pupil  of  Madame 
Careiio,  at  the  piano. 

Gradually  new  pieces  are  added  to  the 
village  list,  such  as  *'  The  Scarecrow,"  a 
delightful  comedy  of  Highland  superstitions, 
written,  with  vivid  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
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by  J.  A.  Ferguson.  The  charm  and  fascina- 
tion of  the  folk-song  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. It  was,  indeed,  forgotten  by  all  but 
the  country  folk,  until  Baring-Gould  and 
Cecil  Sharp  revived  it  in  their  now  famous 
collections.  There  are  at  present  in  rural 
England  many  folk-song  societies,  and 
children  are  taught  to  sing  these  songs  in 
the  schools. 

Long  ago  the  folk-song  was  born  out  of 
the  very  heart  of  the  toiling  masses.  It 
mirrored  their  life,  their  sentiments,  their 
very  words  and  experiences,  passing  from 
heart  to  heart  through  the  generations. 
The  humanity,  dramatic  feeling,  colour  and 
jovial  spirit  of  these  songs  are  unexpectedly 
appreciated  by  rural  audiences  of  to-day, 
when  presented  by  means  of  costumes 
specially  designed  by  artists,  and  tricked 
out  with  rhythmic  gesture  and  clever 
mimicry. 

Life  on  the  road  is  at  once  strenuous  and 
delightful  for  players  with  a  real  vocation 
for  this  rural  work.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  "  star "  parts,  and  the  players  of  the 
leading  roles  are  often  seen  hauling  weighty 
trunks  up  antique  stairways,  or  packing  and 
unpacking  the  motor-lorry,  as  a  preliminary 
to  carpenter- work  with  hammer  and  saw 
and  screw-driver. 


Then  the  piano  has  to  be  shifted  with 
local  assistance,  and  a  fit-up  theatre 
erected  which  shall  do  honour  and  credit 
to  all  concerned.  Adventures  on  the  road 
— bad  roads,  motor  breakdowns,  and  so 
on — often  threaten  to  disappoint  an  ex- 
pectant audience,  but  a  downright  debacle 
of  this  kind  is  very  rare  indeed. 

As  a  result  of  the  company's  visits,  stagQ 
societies  spring  up  in  the  villages,  and  reper- 
tory theatres  in  the  small  towns.  At 
Wiltingham,  a  little  Sussex  hamlet,  a 
dramatic  club  was  at  once  formed.  It 
produced  "  Green  Broom,"  a  play  by  Lady 
Darwen,  with  complete  success,  the  parts 
being  filled  by  local  people,  among  them  the 
village  blacksmith  and  the  daughter  of  the 
postmaster. 

There  is  among  the  strolling  players  an 
admirable  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  zest. 
A  notable  member  of  the  staff  is  Miss  Freda 
Abbott,  who  has  driven  the  companv 
thousands  of  miles  through  the  beautiful 
lanes  of  England. 

This  girl  chauffeur  has  seen  active  service 
as  a  transport  driver,  both  in  the  devastated 
regions  of  France  and  Palestine.  It  was  her 
delight,  after  the  Armistice,  to  drive  the 
strolling  players  along  the  shell-torn  roads 
of  Northern  France,  where    a    number    of 
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performances    were    given    in    the    ruined 
villages. 

Letters  received  by  the  promoters  of  this 
movement  must  be  very  gratifying  to  both 
the  President,  Lord,  Henry  Cavendish- 
Eentinck,  M.P.,  and  his  distinguished  council 
of  artists.  Thus  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  himself, 
A\  riting  from  Max  Gate,  Dorchester,  says  : 
''  I  was  quite  surprised  by  the  freshness  and 
general  merit  of  the  performance,  the 
absence    of    the    lumber    of    an    ordinarv 


theatre  being  anything  but  a  drawback. 
The  scheme  of  bringing  dramatic  art  to  the 
doors  of  the  people  in  this  way  appears 
to  me  to  be  deserving  of  the  warmest 
support." 

Gradually  local  magnates  and  squires 
are  becoming  interested  in  this  work, 
following  the  lead  of  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  whose  Barn  Theatre  at  Dunmow 
is  already  a  well-known  rural  temple  of 
the  arts. 


THE    BIRDS'    SOL-FA. 


QOON  as  the  suit  in  March  looks  out, 

^-^    The  birds  begin  their  songs  to  shout. 

So  brave,  so  bold,  they  will  not  wait, 

But  rather  seek  to  antedate 

Their  rapture,  not  to  lag  behind 

For  any  venom  in  the  wind. 

They  have  such  sure  notes  now  in  Spring 

That  1  believe  they  never  sing 

Half  so  divinely  as  when  first 

Into  a  storm  of  song  they  burst 

Out  of  the  silence.    1  have  known 

No  music  of  so  sweet  a  tone, 

No  mode  so  meet,  no  scale  or  key 

Of  such  pure  pitch,  no  do  re  mi 

Richer  or  rarer  than  the  lay 

I  heard  by  Highcliffe  lanes  to«day. 

..:-:^«  ■     E.    VINE    HALL. 


■  .Air.   Darling  came  dowu  to  the  kitcbeu  in  the  morniiio-  ...  I  had  scarcely  slept  a  wiuk  all  night,  and 
my  uerves  were  not  what  vou  would  call  lirst-class." 


MERRY    SPRINGTIME 


By    W.    PETT   RIDGE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    H.    THORPE 


HE  was  not  (said  Mrs.  Bosnell)  what 
you  would  call  an  attractive-looking 
gentleman,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  anyone  from 
having  a  sturdy  figure  and  rather  prominent 
ears,  if  they  care  to  do  so.  He  had  an 
agitated  way  with  him  on  the  occasion  when 
he  called  to  ask  if  I'd  got  a  room  to  let,  and 
I  sujjpose  it  was  partly  this  which  made 
me  say  "  Yes  !  "  without  thinking.  On  the 
moment,  he  stepped  inside,  hung  up  his  soft 
hat,  and  murmured  to  himself  "  Sanctuary, 
sanctuary  !  "  I  have  heard  people  say  grace 
in  a  less  thankful  manner. 

''  Your  name,  sir,  please  V  I  asked, 
glancing  at  the  blank  label  on  his  suit-case. 

''  Darling,"  he  ejaculated. 

I  told  him  pretty  sharply  he  was  not  to 
talk  to  a  woman  of  my  age  in  that  way.   He 
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answered  that  he  shared  the  surname  with  a 
well-known  judge.  1  mentioned  the  in- 
clusive terms  per  week,  and  he  agreed  to 

them  so  promptly  that  I  half  wished 

But  I  shall  know  what  to  ask  another  time. 

My  two  daughters  came  home  from 
business  that  evening  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  their  young  gentlemen  called  in  at  their 
usual  hour.  Your  girls  of  to-day  can  always 
find  fault  in  anything  their  mothers  do,  and 
mine  declared  I  ought  not  to  have  taken 
Mr.  Darling  without  references.  They 
appealed  to  the  gentlemen,  who,  very 
wisely,  declined  to  take  sides,  and  some 
argument  followed,  and  went  on  until  a 
knock  came  at  the  door. 

'•'  Mrs.  Bosnell !  "  called  Mr.  Darling. 

"  Yes,  sir  ?  "  I  said. 

''  Would  vou  mind  asking  your  visitors 
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to  make  less  noise.  I  can't  get  on  with  my 
writing." 

"  I'll  give  them  a  hint,  sir." 

My  daughters  quietened  down.  They 
admitted  Mr.  Darling  had  a  pleasant  way  of 
speaking,  and  this  was  in  his  favour ;  the 
great  point  was  tTie  discovery  that  he  wrote. 
Both  Muriel  and  Queenie  are  gone  on  books, 
and  it  has  always  been  a  desire  with  them  to 
meet  an  author.  They  wondered  whether 
he  chanced  to  be  a  bachelor.  The  young 
gentlemen  believed  that,  in  a  general  way, 
authors  were  married  men,  but,  on  being 
challenged,  were  unable  to  give  any  reason 
for  this  view  ;  one  said  that  most  of  them 
gave  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  drink,  and 
Queenie  remarked  that  genius  was  entitled 
to  certain  peculiarities.  We  laid  the  table 
for  supper,  and  Queenie  went  up  to  tell 
Mr.  Darling  the  meal  was  ready.  She 
returned  with  her  eyes  nearly  bolting  out 
of  her  head. 

"  He's  evidently,"  she  announced  in  a 
whisper,  "  in  what  is  called  the  throes  of 
composition."  I  suggested  the  cough 
mixture  that  I  always  pin  my  faith  to  ; 
Queenie  and  Muriel  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mother, 
you  are,  really  !  "  and  I  held  my  tongue. 
Mr.  Darling,  it  appeared,  did  not  want 
supper,  but  wished  for  an  evening  newspaper. 
Queenie's  young  gentleman  took  a  penny 
from  the  mantelpiece  and  went  along  to  the 
newsagent  shop  ;  when  he  came  back  he 
mentioned  that  cricket  was  opening  well. 
Queenie  snatched  the  journal  from  him  and 
glanced  at  the  headlines.  We  all  looked  over 
her  shoulder. 

"  There  you  are  !  "  she  cried,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  columns.  ''  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  " 
It  was  headed  "  Strange  Disappearance  of  a 
Novelist."  I  took  the  newspaper  upstairs 
when  we  had  had  a  read  and  a  good  look 
at  the  portrait ;  it  was  a  snapshot,  rather 
blurred,  and  conveyed  nothing  in  particular. 
Over  supper  we  discussed  the  matter. 
Muriel's  young  gentleman  said,  "  Wait.  Do 
nothing  until  a  reward  is  offered,"  and  this 
was  carried,  as  they  say  at  committee 
meetings,  verb.  sap. 

I  felt  somewhat  worried  about  it  all,  but 
interested,  too.  Mr.  Darling  (to  keep  to  the 
name  he  had  first  offered)  gave  little  or  no 
trouble,  and  a  more  considerate  lodger  I 
could  not  wish  for.  He  kept  to  the  house  all 
day,  and  strolled  out  only  in  the  evenings, 
and  on  these  occasions  muffled  himself  up 
around  his  neck,  and  pulled  his  soft  hat 
well  over  the  eyes.  Whilst  he  was  out,  the 
girls  and  myself  went  through  the  contents 


of  his  suit-case,  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
anything  else,  and  Queenie  pointed  out  that 
he  owned  no  less  than  two  fountain  pens. 
The  foolscap  sheets  on  which  he  had  been 
writing  were  torn  up  ;  Muriel  said  it  was  a 
shame  to  think  a  masterpiece  had  thus  been 
lost  to  the  world.  The  suit-case  contained 
a  photograph,  and  my  girls  said  that  the 
lady  seemed  to  have  a  will  of  her  own. 

Something  else  of  importance  happened 
in  London,  and  the  newspapers,  after  the 
early  burst  of  information,  made  no  further 
comment  on  the  disappeared  novelist.  But 
the  matter  became  talked  about  in  our  road  ; 
it  is  just  likely  I  threw  out  a  hint  to  the 
party  next  door  when  we  were  satting  the 
washing  on  the  clothes  lines.  Folk  began 
to  call  who  had  never  called  before,  and 
eventually  Mr.  Challin  barged  in.  Mr. 
Challin,  having  retired  from  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
interfere  in  matters  which  did  not  concern 
him,  and  he  told  me,  in  his  brusque  way, 
that  he  was  going  to  have  the  mystery 
cleared  up. 

"  For  all  we  know,"  he  said  resolutely, 
''  the  chap  may  have  a  wife  and  children, 
all  broken  down  in  health,  owing  to  his 
departure  from  home.  They  may  be  at 
death's  door.  They  may  be  on  the  edge  of 
going  out  of  their  mind." 

"  He's  unmarried.  The  newspaper  said 
so." 

"  That  makes  it  worse,"  declared  Mr.' 
Challin,  "  because  it  deprives  him  of  any 
excuse  for  vanishing.  Anyway,  I'm  going  to 
have  a  talk  to  him." 

"  Not  on  my  premises,"  I  said. 

"  Is  he  in  at  the  present  moment  ?  " 

"  At  the  present  moment  he  is  not  in." 

"  Then  he  must  be  out,"  said  Mr.  Challin. 
"  Consequently,  I  shall  take  up  position 
near  to  yonder  gate,  and  stay  there  until 
he  returns.  I  must  bring  all  my  persuasive 
powers  to  bear  on  the  man,  and,  if  necessary, 
I  shall  use  force." 

"Mr.  Challin,"  I  said,  "  you  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  old  meddler." 

"  Mrs.  Bosnell,"  said  he,  "  take  care  you 
don't  bring  yourself  within  the  law  of  libel." 

I  watched  from  the  ground  floor  window, 
and  sure  enough  when  Mr.  Darling  returned, 
carrying  his  evening  journal  under  his  arm, 
the  fusser  engaged  him  in  conversation.  Mr, 
Darling  appeared  to  be  nervous,  but  he  stood 
his  ground  and  shook  his  head  definitely. 
Mr.  Challin  called  to  a  policeman  who  was 
going  by.  The  three  argued.  Mr.  Darling 
suddenly  opened  liis  newspaper  and  indicated 
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a  paragraph.  The  constable  said  something 
to  Mr.  Challin,  who  lifted  his  hat  apologeti- 
cally to  Mr.  Darling. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Darling,  coming  in, 
"  who  i&  that  extraordinary  person  who  has 


the  party  in  question  had  returned  home, 
after  a  brief  and  quiet  holiday  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight." 

''  People  about   here,   sir,"   I   remarked, 
"  are  fond  of  getting  strange  ideas  into  their 


'  Mr.  Darling  indicated  a  paragraph." 


been  talking  to  me  ?  Do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Bosnell,  who  he  thought  me  to  be  ?  He  had 
the  impression  that  I  was  the  well-known 
novelist  who  has  apparently  been  missing 
for  some  days.  Very  complimentary,  no 
doubt,  but  I  had  to  show  him  the  news  that 


heads.     My  advice  to  you  is  to  take  no 
notice." 

My  two  girls  were  terribly  disappointed. 
It  seemed  they  had  given  private  hints  to 
other  young  ladies  in  the  warehouse,  and 
obtained  a  good  deal  of  esteem  and  respect 
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in  consequence  ;  they  had  to  face  the  neces- 
sity of  offering  some  explanation.  Queenie 
felt  certain,  in  spite  of  the  discovery  of  the 
writer  person,  that  Mr.  Darling  was,  in  some 
way  or  other,  connected  with  a  mystery. 
Queenie's  young  gentleman  agreed  with  her 
view,  and  said  we  all  ought  to  form  ourselves 
into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
an  eye  on  our  first-floor  back,  and  thus  giving 
assistance  to  the  law.  I  .said  that  if  I  found 
myself  attending  a  police  court,  I  should,  in 
all  probability,  expire  of  the  shock  before 
starting  out.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Darling  paid 
his  bill  for  the  week  and  told  me  he  was 
well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Challin,  when  I  caught  sight  of  him 
from  the  window,  looked  very  sorry  for 
himself,  and  I  hoped  the  blunder  would  be 
a  lesson  to  him.  He  was  everything  a  retired 
Government  official  could  be  ;  what  I  mean 
to  say  is,  he  had  been  elected  on  the  borough 
council,  and  he  was  a  guardian  and  a  school 
manager,  but  he  still  had  the  leisure  to 
attend  to  other  people's  business,  and  to 
write  notes  to  the  local  paper  about  every 
blessed  subject  he  could  think  of,  and 
to  attend  public  meetings  and  call  out 
"  Question  !  "  It  was  on  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  Mr.  Darling's  second  week 
with  us  that  Mr.  Challin,  in  going  by, 
beckoned  to  show  that  he  wanted  to  talk. 
I  had  some  idea  of  turning  one  of  the  rooms 
out,  but  the  charwoman  had  not  arrived, 
and  I  was  glad  of  an  excuse  for  postponing 
a  start.    I  went  to  the  gate. 

"  I  have  solved  the  riddle,  Mrs.  Bosnell," 
he  said  pompously. 

''  Which  one  ?  The  one  about  why  does 
a  sheep " 

"  I  have  discovered  the  explanation,"  he 
went  on,  "  of  your  so-called  Mr.  Darling's 
real  identity.  The  particulars  came  to  my 
knowledge  quite  by  chance,  and  the  descrip- 
tion given  to  me  absolutely  tallies." 

The  charwoman  was  coming  along  from 
the  tram-lines,  and  I  told  him  to  cut  a 
long  story  short.  Put  in  a  few  words,  Mr. 
Challin's  news  was  that  a  boxing  man  who 
had  arranged  to  fight  another  boxing  man 
at  a  place  in  Holborn  was  missing.  Nothing 
had  yet  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  but 
folk  who  were  in  the  know  had  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  and  private  inquiries  were 
being  made. 

"  Well,"  I  interrupted,  to  put  the  char- 
woman off  the  scent,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  Mr. 
Challin,  that  if  the  rates  go  up  much  higher, 
some  of  us  will  know  how  to  vote  when  the 
next  election  comes  round.  Good  morning  !  " 


I  was  certainly  under  the  impression  that 
my  woman  had  not  caught  anything  of  the 
matter  we  had  talked  about,  but  she  very 
soon  put  me  right  on  this.  Her  husband, 
it  seemed,  took  an  interest  in  boxing,  and, 
in  fact,  did  nothing  else  for  a  living.  The 
running  away,  she  said,  of  the  pugilist  in 
question  was  a  serious  affair  for  his  backers, 
and  they  were  hunting  high  and  low  to 
discover  him,  and  to  induce  him  to  face  his 
opponent.  Mr%  Darling,  at  this  moment, 
was  out  on  what  my  daughters  call  the 
lawn,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  going  through  some  kind  of 
gymnastic  exercises. 

"  That  proves  it  !  "  said  the  charwoman. 
I  ordered  her  not  to  jump  at  conclusions, 
and  to  refrain  from  saying  a  word  on  the 
subject  outside  my  house. 

The  two  girls,  that  evening,  were  naturally 
astonished,  but  when  we  had  debated  the 
matter  thoroughly,  they  agreed  Mr.  Darling 
did  look  more  like  a  fighting  man  than  any- 
thing else.  They  spoke  about  his  ears  ; 
they  now  understood  why  his  hair  was  cut 
so  short.  There  came  a  ring  at  the  door,  and 
Muriel  went  to  answer  it,  because  it  was  just 
the  time  for  her  young  gentleman  to  make 
a  call.  A  scream  from  her  called  me  and 
Queenie,  and  we  rushed  out  to  find  a  mob — 
nothing  less,  I  give  you  my  word — a  mob 
trying  to  force  a  way  in.  I  flung  one  of  the 
shortest  down  the  steps,  and  a  man,  edging 
forward,  announced  they  had  come  on  a 
peaceful  mission.  He  instructed  the  others 
to  keep  quiet  and  remain  outside,  and  we 
gave  him  permission  to  enter  the  house. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  ladies,"  he  said  respect- 
fully, "  has  took  up  his  abode  in  this  'ere 
domicile.  All  I  ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  favour 
him  with  one  minute's  conversation.  That 
over,  I  guarantee  you  won't,  be  further  dis- 
turbed, or  worried,  or  incommoded." 

He  marched  up  the  staircase.  He  came 
down  in  less  than  the  minute. 

"  Lads,"  he  said  to  the  crowd,  "  we've 
made  a  bloomer.  He's  no  more  like  Bat 
Jenkins  than  I  am  like  the  Pr'nce  of  Wales. 
Bunk  off  !  " 

You  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Challin, 
as  a  busybody,  had  been  sufficiently  dis- 
couraged to  leave  us  and  our  first-floor  back 
alone.  Not  him  !  The  girls  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  I  was  locking  up,  when  I  heard  the  flap 
of  the  letter-box  give  a  clip.  Outside  I 
heard  Mr.  Challin's  cough  as  he  tiptoed 
away,  and  something  assured  me  more 
trouble  was  afoot.  In  the  letter-box  I 
found   a   copy  of^  a   police   notice   headed 
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'*  Murder."  It  gave  a  description  of  a  man 
who  was  wanted  for  a  crime  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  and  finished  by  announcing  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Darling  came  down  to  the  kitchen  in 
the  morning,  whilst  I  was  still  in  my  disables, 
and  said,  with  a  cheerful  manner,  that  he 
would  have  his  .egg  poached.  I  had  scarcely 
slept  a  wink  all  night,  and  my  nerves  were 
not  what  you  would  call  first-class. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  at  the  doorway,  and 
glancing  back  at  the  pictures  which  had  been 
taken  down  in  the  passage,  ''  this  horrible 
and  exasperating  business  of  turning  out 


rooms  in  a  house — how  long  does  it  generally 
last  ?     I  happen  to  be  new  to  it." 

"  A  week,  sir.  Or  ten  days  at  the 
utmost." 

"  Mrs.  Bosnell,"  he  said,  *'  in  that  case,  I 
am  going  home  to-day.  Groing  home  to  my 
wife.  Her  spring  domestic  industries  are,  or 
should  be,  over,  and  if  you  can  give  me  a 
written  document  to  prove  that  I  have 
stayed  here  all  the  time  of  my  absence,  I 
think  she  will  understand  and  forgive.  By 
the  by,  I  see  in  this  morning's  newspaper 
they  have  caught  that  Shepherd's  Bush  man. 
Our  London  detectives  are  pretty  smart, 
aren't  they  ?  " 


THE    MOORHEN    MOTHER. 


y¥/HEN  the  little  heather-pond  withies  sway 
^^      GosIing«grey  by  the  waterhen's  nook, 

At  the  pause  of  toil,  by  the  rushy  brook, 
Toward  the  close  of  the  long  sweet  day, 
Do  you  hear  the  moorhen  a-calling, 
Where  the  little  heath- willows  grow  gosling-grey? 

While  apple-green  leaves  on  the  withies  unfold, 

And  the  heath  bronzes  o*er  and  the  gorse  glimmers  gold, 

Betwixt  sunset=hour  and  sev'n  o'  the  clock, 

Like  the  turn  of  a  silvern  key  in  its  lock, 
Do  you  hear  the  moorhen  a-calling, 
Where  the  little  heath-willows  grow  gosling-grey  ? 

Ay,  the  children  have  woven  them  into  their  play— 
The  waterhen's  flock  by  the  willowy  streams  I 
And  I  must  weave  them  all  into  my  dreams; 

At  the  closing  in  of  the  long  sweet  day, 

Gathering  together  her  brood  astray, 

I  may  hear  the  mother-voice  calling, 

Where  the  little  heath-willows  grow  gosling^grey  ! 

ALICE   E.    CilLLINGTON. 


WITH   A   CAPITAL 

"A" 

By    PHILIPPA    SOUTHCOMBE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    CAMPBELL 


SYBILLA  balanced  a  shoe  in  either 
hand  and  looked  thoughtful. 
She  also  looked  decidedly  attrac- 
tive, wherefore  it  was  perhaps  a  pity  that 
there  was  only  the  moon  to  see  her.  And 
the  moon,  augmenting  the  pale  flame  of 
the  solitary  candle  through  the  half-drawn 
curtains  of  Sybilla's  bedroom  window,  had 
seen  too  many  strange  things  in  her  time 
to  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  Bybilla 
should  be  attired  in  a  travelling  wrap  and 
fu-rs  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

For,  with  the  exception  of  her  shoes, 
Sybilla  was  equipped  for  a  journey.  She 
had  spent  quite  three  minutes  weighing 
the  comparative  merits  of  fawn  suede 
brogues  and  brown  glace  pumps  reflectively 
before,  with  a  smothered  shred  of  laughter, 
as  if  the  situation  suddenly  struck  her  as 
amusing,  she  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former.  But  she  did  not  put  them  on. 
Instead,  she  extinguished  the  candle,  went 
to  the  door  and,  opening  it  noiselessly, 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold, 
listening.  A  moment  later  she  had  closed 
it  as  softly  behind  her,  and  was  descending 
the  broad  staircase  in  silk-stockinged  feet, 
carrying  the  shoes  in  her  hand. 

The  moonlight  streamed  in  at  the  big 
staircase  window  in  a  flood  of  silver,  and 
by  contrast  the  great  wood-panelled  hall 
below  seemed  very  dark  ;  only  a  thin  shaft, 
striking  the  glass  eyes  of  one  of  the  big 
tiger-skins  on  the  floor,  imparted  to  it 
an  air  of  startling  reality  that  might  have 
made  Sybilla  shiver  had  she  been  less 
absorbed  in  avoiding  collision  with  hard- 
featured  chairs. 

She  reached  the  library  door  with  a 
little  smothered  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  by 
way  of  the  library  window,  as  involving 
the  least  sound,  that  she  jiurposed  making 
her  escape.     She  opened  the  door  a  cautious 


few  inches,  slid  through,  and  closed  it 
behind  her.  Then  she  gasped,  and  stood 
very  still  with  her  back  against  it. 

For  she  was  not  alone.  In  the  far  corner, 
by  the  big  cabinet  where  Uncle  Robert 
kept  his  fifteenth-century  m^edallions,  was 
the  stooping  figure  of  a  man — a  man  who 
was  quietly  busy  over  something  by  the 
light  of  a  small  electric  torch,  a  square- 
shouldered  man  of  middle  height. 

As  her  fingers  sought  and  found  the  elec- 
tric light  switch,  he  swung  sharply  round, 
revealing  a  face  that  was  lean  and  brown, 
and  quite  strange  to  Sybilla.  She  didn't 
scream,  because  she  wasn't  the  sort  of  girl 
who  screams.  She  drew  a  long  breath 
and  stared  at  him,  still  holding  the  fawn 
suede   brogues.     Then  she   spoke. 

''  Good  morning  !  "  she  said  cheerfully. 

Into  the  man's  blue  eyes  came  a  little 
instant  flash  of  understanding  and  satis- 
faction. 

"  Good  morning  !  "  he  rejoined  politely. 
He  switched  off  the  electric  torch  and  laid 
it  on  the  table.  "  I  think,  if  you  don't 
mind,  one  of  these  lights-  will  be  sufficient. 
We  might  have  the  reading-lamp  one. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  switch  off  the. 
others  ?     Thanks  !     That's  much  better." 

''  Oh  !  "  said  Sybilla.  She  said  it  with 
a  sort  of  breathless  relief.  She  was  looking, 
wide-eyed,  past  the  man,  at  Uncle  Robert's 
cabinet.  It  was  open,  and  upon  it  was  a 
small  leather  case  that  did  not  belong  to 
Uncle  Robert.  Some  of  Uncle  Robert's 
hallowed  possessions  were  in  the  case, 
others  were  spread  out  near  it,  as  if  the 
owner  of  the  case  were  a  person  of  nice 
discrimination,  and  had  been  making  a 
careful  selection  of  the  very  rarest  specimens 
in  the  collection.  At  Sybilla's  exclamation 
he  followed  her  glance,  then  his  own  came 
back   to    her   face.     The    soft   rose -shaded 
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light  of  the  reading-lamp  showed  him  that 
admirably.  He  saw  the  same  relief  flash 
into  it  that  had  sounded  in  her  voice, 
and  once  more  he  understood.  He  was, 
it  seemed,  rather  a  sympathetic  person. 
Sybilla  turned  and  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully. 

*'  You're  a — burglar,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  And  you  haven't  told  me  not  to  be 
frightened." 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  would  be  conventional 
and  unnecessary.    You're  not." 

"  Frightened,  or  conventional,  or  un- 
necessary ?  "  said  Sybilla  swiftly. 

"  /  am  quite  sure  that  you're  not 
frightened,  you  are  quite  sure  that  you're 
not  conventional,  and  what  you're  going 
to  do  is  quite  unnecessary." 

"  What  I  am  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  What  you  shall  not  do  if  I  can  possibly 
prevent  it." 

Sybilla  stared  at  him.  It  is  possible  that 
no  one  had  spoken  to  her  quite  like  that 
since  she  was  ten.  Then  she  decided  that  it 
was  rather  amusing,  after  all. 

''  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  "  she  demanded 
calmly. 

"  What  you  intend  to  do,"  he  corrected 
quietly.  "  To  elope  with  Lord  Dicky 
O'Rourke.     It  would  have  been  a — pity." 

She  gave  a  little  gasp  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  You — a  burglar — what  can  you  know  1 
It's  absurd  !  " 

He  bowed. 

"  My  profession  '-' — gravely — "  demands 
a  measure  of  observation.  When  I  enter  a 
country  house,  I  prefer  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  house-party — superficially,  you 
understand,  but  still,  accurately.  This 
occasion  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
must  be  Lord  Dicky,  I  think.  It  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  Justice  Chalmers — is  it  ? — or 
Colonel  Frant.  I  shouldn't  think  it  was 
that  solemn  individual  who  wears  a  brown 
wig  and  goes  in  for  Egyptology.  That 
leaves  your  Cousin  Roger  and  young 
Aylmer,  and — Lord  Dicky."  He  looked 
at  her  steadily.     "  It  is  Lord  Dicky  ?  " 

She  turned  sharply. 

"  It's — absurd  !  How  do  you  know  that 
I  mightn't  have  heard  you,  and  come " 

He  grinned. 

"  No  one  has  ever  heard  me — yet.  And, 
besides,  you'd  hardly  have  put  on  a  hat, 
would  you,  for  the  undoing  of  a  mere 
Bill  Sikes  ?  " 

"Don't!"  said  Sybilla.  She  didn't  in 
the  least  know  what  made  her  say  it ; 
she  didn't  in  the  least  know  what  prompted 


her  to  look  away  from  the  man's  face.  She 
made  a  little  hurried  movement  towards 
the  window.  She  saw,  as  she  pulled  asid(^. 
the  long,  pale  silk  curtain,  that  a  neat 
square  had  been  cut  out  of  the  glass.  But 
before  her  fingers  could  lift  the  catch,  a 
hand  closed  quietly  but  firmly  on  her  arm. 
The  curtain  fell  back  again,  and  Sybilla 
stood  quite  still  and  stared  at  the  man, 
whose  blue  eyes  looked  calmly  into  hers. 

"  How  dare  you  !  " 

"  That's  an  utterly  conventional  thing 
to  say,"  he  said  reproachfully.  "  I  didn't 
think  it  of  you  !  But  you  haven't  answered 
my  question  yet.     It  is  Lord  Dicky  ?  " 

She  said  nothing,  only  stared  at  him  with 
furious,  bewildered  eyes.  And  all  the 
time  she  still  held  those  absurd  fawn  suede 
brogues  clasped  tightly  in  her  hand. 

"  I  admit  it  is  an  unforeseen  complica- 
tion— forv  both  of  us,"  the  cool  voice 
drawled  on.  Then,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
suddenly  his  face  changed,  the  mockery 
swept  out  of  it  by  something  fiercely 
insistent. 

"  Go  back  !  "  he  said,  half  under  his 
breath.     "  Go   back — now  !  " 

And  Sybilla  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed  with  frank  enjoyment  and  some- 
thing of  relief. 

"  A  splendid  idea  !  "  she  said  gaily. 
"  Meanwhile  you  will  proceed  with  your — 
art,  shall  I  call  it  ? — and  by  the  time  I've 
convinced  anyone  that  I've  been  talking 
for  the  last  half-hour  to  a  real  live  burglar, 
you'll  be  half  across  the  county.  A  really 
splendid  idea  !  " 

For  the  first  time  a  dull  red  rose  in  the 
man's  tanned  face,  but  he  only  said  very 
quietly — 

"  That,  of  course,  is  a  natural  conclusion. 
Only  it  happens  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that." 

And  Sybilla,  looking  at  him,  felt  suddenly 
and  inexplicably  ashamed  as  the  steady 
eyes  met  hers.  Half  unconsciously  she 
moved  a  little  away  from  the  window. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  simply. 
Then,  as  the  amazing  moment  passed  : 
"  But  you  have  no  right  to  detain  me  like 
this." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  briefly.  There  was  a 
pause,  then :  "  The  knowledge  that,  if 
I  let  you  do  that,  I  shall  blame  myself 
all  my  life." 

Sybilla  gave  a  little  cry.  Her  eyes  were 
blazing  in  a  very  white  little  face.  With 
one  swift  impulse  she  moved  to  the  window 
again.  As  quietly  and  swiftly  the  man  was 
])cfore   her,   barring  the  way,   his  square- 
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*  The  ii'anio's  up,  anyhow  1     I'm  caught  nlroady,  you  soc' 


shouldered  person  drawn,  rigid  and  com- 
pelling, against  the  pale  silk  curtains. 

"  Listen  !  "  he  said  sharply.    "  Listen  !  " 

"  To  what  ?  "  demanded  Sybilla.  Her 
voice  quivered  with  indignation.  "  It 
appears  that  you  have  a  personal  grudge 
against  Lord  Dicky.  And — and,  in  any 
case,  it  is  simply  absurd." 

He  looked  at  her  quite  gravely. 

"  You  are  not  even  in  love  with  him," 
he  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  stating  a  very 


ordinary  fact.  Lito  Sybilla's  mind  came 
suddenly,  with  seeming  irrelevance,  the 
memory  of  how  she  had  debated  over  her 
choice  of  shoes.  Even  at  the  time  she  had 
laughed,  vaguely  aware  that  it  would  have 
been  more  fitting  to  the  occasion  not  to  have 
cared  if  she  wore  no  shoes  at  all. 

But  all  this  was  certainly  no  concern  of  a 
burglar.  She  kept  the  silence  of  frozen 
dignity.     He  went  on  curtly — 

"  Lord      Dicky     was     adventure  —  just 
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adventure,  and  glamour, 
and  a  little  romance.  It 
wouldn't  last,  when  tlie 
adventure  was  over.  Why 
not  make  this — disturbing 
an  armed  burglar  at  his 
work — do  instead  ?  Will 
you  '. 

The  tone  of  the  voice 
that  spoke  those  last  two 
words  made  her  look  at 
him  sharply.  It  was  not 
the  tone,  somehow,  of 
Lord  Dicky's  impetuous, 
boyish  persuasions.  It 
was  quite  simple  and 
quite  serious.  Perversely, 
Sybilla  leant  her  arms  on 
the  tall  chair -back  and 
sang  under  her  breath — 

"  i^Indam,  Avill  you  walk  ? 
IVfadam,  will  3011  talk? 
Madam,    will   you   walk   and 
talk  with  me?" 

She  caught  the  flash 
of  answering  enjoyment  of 
fun  in  the  blue  eyes  be- 
fore he  frowned. 

''  Think,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  We — we've  both  of  us 
done  what  we're  doing  for 
Adventure — with  a  ca])ital 
A.  Mine  means  possibly 
six  months,  a  year.     Youri 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side. 

"  It  is  funny,"  she  said  pensively,  "  to 
think  of  a  burglar  talking  like  that.  And, 
besides,  all  this  time  Lord  Dicky's  waiting 
outside  the  park  gates,  with  a  special  license 
in  his  pocket,  and " 

"  If  you'd  been  in  love  with  him,  you'd 
have  thought  of  that  before." 

"  If  you  had  any  sense^  youVi  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  get  away." 

"  Possibly.  But  I  don't  intend  to  go 
until  you've  promised  not  to." 

''  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  put  up 
with  my  society  until " 

"By  no  means,"  said  Sybilla  sweetly. 
"  You  forget  that  there  are  other  windows 
and  doors  in  the  house.  I  only  chose  this 
because  it  was  the  easiest  and  quickest." 
She  gave  him  a  cool,  radiant  smile.  "  I 
think  I'll  go  now,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Before  you  do  that,"  he  said,  "  re- 
member that  I  shall  continue  to  do  all  in 
Juy  power  to  prevent  you,  and  I  think  I 
•*^hall  succeed," 


By  Jove,  what  a  chance  !     I  saw  the  li^ht,  you  know,  through  the  trees.' " 


all  your  life.' 


She  drew  a  long  breatli. 

''  But  you  daren't  do  tliat  !  V/hatever 
happened  to  me,  if  anyone  came,  you'd 
be  found  out  !     You  daren't  !  " 

But,  looking  at  him  as  h(^  stood  tlu^re,  she 
knew  that  this  was  a  man  to  whom  that 
accusation  was  quite  vain. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  To  Sybilla  the 
situation  seemed  to  hold  a  mixture  of 
whimsical  absurdity  and  direct  action  tliat 
had  suddenly  become  bewildering.  She 
clung  to  the  whimsical  absurdity,  and  the 
direct  action  arrested  her.  cold  and  merciless. 
She  chose  the  direct  action,  and  the  whimsi- 
cal absurdity  made  it  fantastic  and  unreal. 

So  she  waited  breathlessly,  one  slim 
hand  on  the  tall  chair-back,  the  other 
clasping  the  fawn  suede  brogues,  and  her 
wide  eyes  on  the  face  that  had  suddenly 
grown  strained  and  tense,  listening. 

The  footstep  on  the  flagged  terrace  was 
quite  unmistakable.  Simultaneously  the 
man  made  a  movement  towards  Sybilla. 

''  Take  off  your  hat  !  "  he  commanded 
sharply,  and  at  the  slow  obedience  of  her 
fingers  his  own  were  seconding  his  words. 
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Deftly  and  without  •  apology  the  little 
chinchilla  travelling  cap  was  crushed  into 
the  big  pocket  of  her  fur-lined  coat;  the 
shoes  she  held  w^ere  thrust  behind  the 
cushions  of  the  lounge. 

Then  the  window  was  pushed  open  with 
a  jerk,  and  on  the  threshold,  confronting 
them,  stood  Lord  Dicky. 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  then  at 
the  disordered  cabinet,  his  pleasant,  boyish 
face  a  queer  study  in  expressions. 

Sybilla,  standing  in  a  sort  of  frozen 
immobility,  suddenly  saw  herself  reflected 
in  the  long  glass  on  the  wall,  and  gave  a 
little  cry,  for  it  flashed  upon  her  then  what 
the  man's  object  had  been  in  that  peremp- 
tory action. 

Bareheaded,  and  with  her  soft  brown  hair 
falling,  loosened  by  the  arbitrary  removal  of 
her  hat,  about  her  shoulders,  in  stockinged 
feet  and  wrapped  to  her  bare  throat  in 
the  heavy  coat,  she  looked  no  longer  like 
a  damsel  bent  on  eloping  with  Lord 
Dicky  O'Rourke,  but  rather  like  one  who, 
hurriedly  aroused,  had  boldly  descended  to 
surprise  the  housebreaker  at  his  work. 

And  that,  as  Sybilla  realised  in  that 
moment,  was  just  the  role  that  the  man  had 
intended  her  to  assume,  so  that  whoever 
entered  should  take  that  for  a  natural 
conclusion.  That  was  how  his  quick  wit 
had  seized  the  only  opportunity. 

Even  as  she  stood  there,  dumb  and 
breathless,  she  heard  the  whimsical,  drawl- 
ing voice  again — 

'*  The  game's  up,  anyhow  !  I'm  caught 
already,  you  see." 

Into  Lord  Dicky's  face  came  the  same 
relief  that  the  man  had  read,  and  under- 
stood,  in   hers. 

"  Syb  !  "  he  said.  And  then,  hurriedly  : 
"  By  Jove,  what  a  chance  !  I  saw  the 
light,  you  know,  through  the  trees.  Some- 
one lifted  the  curtain.  And  you  didn't 
come.  Then  I  saw  the  cut  glass,  and  guessed. 
It  is  a  chance — what  ?  But  you  shouldn't 
have  come  until  you  were  quite  ready,  you 
know — then  you  could  have  slipped  out 
to   me." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Sybilla.  It  was  a  little 
breathless  exclamation,  and  it  made  Lord 
Dicky  look  at  her  sharply. 

"  Syb,  you  were  coming  to  me  ?  " 

And  that,  she  knew  somehow^  was  the 
chance  that  had  been  given  her.  Even 
now  it  wasn't  too  late.  She  looked  at 
Lord  Dicky,  and  suddenly,  it  seemed,  she 
saw  him  quite  afresh — saw  just  a  rather 
charming,  reckless  boy,  the  boy  who  had 


made  such  charming,  reckless  love  to  her 
through  a  halcyon  week  of  Indian  summer 
weather,  the  boy  who  made  a  gallant  play- 
fellow, likeable,  irresponsible,  but  not — oh, 
not  the  man  in  whose  two  hands  she  would 
put  her  whole  life. 

She  lifted  her  hands  to  her  tumbled  hair 
and  began  to  twist  it  into  a  loose  knot. 

"  Sybilla  !  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Answer  me  !  " 

The  boyishness  had  gone  suddenly  out  of 
Lord  Dicky ''s  face.  He  turned  to  Sybilla 
imperiously,  as  if  he  dared  her  to  deny  his 
repeated  question.  For  one  brief  second 
she  hesitated,  and  the  tenseness  of  the 
atmosphere  seemed  almost  as  tangible  a 
thing  as  the  rosy  lamp-light  itself.  She 
looked  at  Lord  Dicky  and  at  the  burglar, 
and  both  men  looked  at  her.  She  twisted 
the  coil  of  soft  brown  hair  deliberately, 
knotting  it  like  a  rope,  so  that  it  lay 
loosely  on  the  white  nape  of  her  neck. 

"  Dicky,  I'm  sorry " 

He  took  a  step  towards  her,  white-faced. 
He  had,  it  seemed,  forgotten  the  presence 
of  the  older  man. 

"  It— isn't  true  !  "  he  said  thickly.  "  It 
isn't  true!  " 

A  quiet  voice  cut  in. 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
doubt  Miss  French's  word  ?  " 

Sybilla's  hands  gripped  the  tall  chair- 
back  again,  because,  for  the  first  time,  she 
found  them  suddenly  shaky.  Somehow 
the  sound  of  her  own  name  on  the  lips  of 
the  man  who  had  played  so  strange  a  part, 
gave  her  an  odd  little  shock.  She  remem- 
bered his  words  :  "  When  I  enter  a  country 
house,  I  prefer  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
house-party — superficially,  but  accurately." 

It  was  absurd  that  she  should  have 
imagined  this  professional  inventory  not  to 
include  herself.  But  then  the  whole 
situation  was  absurd,  else  why  had  she 
acted  like  this,  at  the  instigation  of  an 
unknown  individual  who,  if  palpably  a 
gentleman,  was  as  palpably  a  thief  ? 

Out  of  it  all  she  heard  Lord  Dicky's  voice 
again,  still  thick  with  bewildered  anger. 

"  You — why  on  earth  don't  you  take  the 
opportunity  to  clear  out  ?  Confound  you  ! 
Are  you  mad  ?  "  There  was  a  little  dead, 
still  pause.  To  Sybilla  the  whole  thing  was 
fantastic,  utterly  fantastic,  and  yet  some- 
how utterly  clear. 

She  said  desperately — - 

"  Dicky,  I'm  not — not  coming.  I  should 
never    have    said    I    would.      It    vm— 
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adventure,    1  suppose,    just    as    he    said, 
though  I  don't  know  how  he  knew.'' 

"  He  ?  "  Lord  Dicky  stared  at  her. 
Then  his  glance  went  slowly  to  the 
man.  "  You  dared  to  interfere  ?  You — a 
burglar  !  " 

Then  his  fist  shot  out.  The  blow  fell  on 
an  upraised  arm.    Then  the  two  men  closed. 

They  fought  silently  and  with  skill,  and 
Sybilla  stood  with  her  hands  on  the  chair- 
back  and  her  eyes  fixed  wide  and  unflinch- 
ingly on  each  blow  and  counter-blow.  Only 
the  sense  of  unreality  no  longer  possessed 
her,  for  this,  at  least,  was  vividly  and 
magnificently  real.  The  colour  came  back 
into  her  face.  Once  she  caught  her 
breath — that  was  when  the  rose-shaded 
light  fell  for  a  moment  full  on  the  faces  of 
the  two  men,  and  showed  her  the  burglar's, 
lean  and  grim  and  set,  and  Lord  Dicky's, 
passionate,  distorted,  furious. 

A  chair  went  down  with  a  crash.  Then 
came  the  sound  of  an  exclamation,  foot- 
steps somewhere  without,  hurrying.  The 
door  was  flung  wide  open,  framing  a  vision 
of  Uncle  Robert,  the  butler,  the  Colonel 
and  Roger. 

Uncle  Robert  was  saying  ''  Burglars, 
by  George  !  "  at  five-second  intervals. 
Roger  and  the  butler  had  hold  of  the 
burglar's  arms,  while  Colonel  Frant  trium- 
phantly extricated  the  revolver.  No  one 
seemed  to  notice  Lord  Dicky's  attire,  which, 
though  dishevelled,  was  singularly  coinplete 
for  the  occasion. 

Out  in  the  hall  someone  was  telephoning 
for  the  police.  Uncle  Robert  said  :  "An 
armed  burglar  in  my  house  !  "  And,  then, 
in  tones  of  acutest  disapproval  :  "Sybilla  !  " 

He  shook  Lord  Dicky  by  the  hand.  He 
seized  upon  a  new  arrival  on  the  scene  and 
told  him  what  they  owed  to  Lord  Dicky 
and  to  Sybilla,  though,  of  course,  Sybilla 
really  shouldn't  have  been  there. 

The  new  arrival,  who  was  Justice  Chal- 
mers, looked  at  Sybilla  quietly.  Sybilla 
was  looking  at  the  burglar.  She  wanted  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  all  her  fault  that  he  had 
been  caught  like  this.  She  wanted  to  tell 
liim,  suddenly,  what  she  thought  of  him, 
which  was  not  a  conventional  reflection  on 
liis  calling.  Most  cf  all  she  Vanted  to  say 
to  him — 

"  Oh,  you  were  right !  You  were  right  ! 
It  was  just  adventure  and  it  wasn't  love. 
And  if  you  hadn't  been  there " 


For  the  second  time  in  that  most  crowded 
hour  his  eyes  met  hers  with  that  absolute 
understanding. 

Five  minutes  later  Sybilla  found  herself 
momentarily  alone  beside  the  Justice,  who, 
it  seemed,  contributed  singularly  little  to 
the  flow  of  comment  and  censure  and  query. 
The  police  had  arrived,  and  the  lights  in 
the  great  hall  had  been  switched  on,  so 
that  the  moonlight  no  longer  played  tricks 
with  the  glass  eyes  of  the  tiger-skins  on 
the  floor.  Only  it  had  not  occurred  to 
anyone  to  augment  the  illumination  of 
the  library,  which  remained  lit  by  the  soft 
rosy  glow. 

Sybilla  heard  the  Justice  give  an  ex- 
clamation. 

Someone,  it  appeared,  had,  in  passing, 
brushed  against  the  lounge,  and  one  of  the 
leather  cushions  had  slid  to  the  floor  and 
the  one  above  it  had  fallen  forward.  The 
Justice  was  looking  curiously  at  the  trim 
little  fawn  suede  brogues  thereby  disclosed 
to  view.  Then  he  looked  at  Sybilla.  After 
a  long  pause  he  spoke,  with  a  sort  of  dry, 
deliberate  gentleness — 

"  I  should  take  those  away  as  soon  as 
ever  you  have  the  opportunity." 

And  he  pushed  the  shoes  as  far  as  possible 
down  the  upholstered  crevice,  and  re- 
arranged the  cushions.  Then  he  said  an 
odd  thing,  for  a  Justice — 

"  Let  us  hope  that,  after  all,  it  will  not  be 
a  severe  sentence." 


Hours  later,  when  discussion  of  the 
attempted  burglary  had  quite  outweighed 
the  slight  surprise  caused  by  the  abrupt, 
telegram-summoned  departure  of  Lord 
Dicky  O'Rourke,  Sybilla  leaned  round 
bare  arms  on  her  window-sill  and  stared  out 
into  the  exquisite,  rain-washed  freshness 
of  the  September  dawn.  Across  the  park 
the  mist  had  lifted  from  the  russet  gold  of 
the  beech  trees  and  billowed  into  a  silver 
cloud  against  the  hills.  It  was  the  hour 
of  all  others  when  adventure  points  the 
way,  and  Sybilla,  who  all  her  life  had 
thrilled  to  the  faintest  call  of  adventure 
before  all  else,  had  actually  allowed  herself 
to  be  persuaded  into  turning  back. 

But  she  knew,  as  the  memory  of  a  man's 
glance  of  understanding  came  before  her 
eyes,  that  it  w^asn't  really  turning  l)ack 
at  all. 


AN  EASTER 
RHYME 

TRAVELLER,  traveller,  since  you  beg. 
Here's  a  plate  and  a  fair  brown  egg. 
Here's  the  best  of  the  bake  and  brew, 
And  a  seat  at  the  table=side  for  you. 


Traveller,  traveller,  if  you  tire, 
Here's  a  settle  beside  the  fire, 
Two  small  children -a  girl  and  boy— 
To  give  you  service  and  Easter  joy. 

Traveller,  traveller,  ere  you  speed, 
Here  is  money  to  meet  your  need, 
A  staff  to  guide  you  upon  your  way, 
And  a  song  for  joy  of  the  Easter  Day. 


Traveller,  traveller,  lest  we  ail 
Give  us  blessing  who  gave  you  hail, 
Fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  men, 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  who  rose  again. 

AGNES  GROZIER   HERBERTSON. 


WITH    ULTERIOR 
MOTIVES 

By   H.  F.  FRAMPTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    P.    B.    HICKLING 


ONE  or  two  couples  dotted  the  rolling 
expanse  in  front  of  the  club-house, 
and  a  group  of  members  was  chatting 
with  animation  at  one  end  of  the  wooden 
verandah,  when  Lionel  Warwick,  without 
golf  clubs  and  wearing  an  ordinary  lounge 
suit,  climbed  the  three  broad  steps  of  the 
erection. 

"  Pip-pip,  Warwick  1  "  one  of  the  men 
in  the  verandah  party  enthusiastically 
exclaimed. 

It  did  not  seem  as  if  Warwick  had  heard. 
He  had  fallen  back  a  step  or  two  from  the 
doorway  of  the  club-house.  A  robust  man 
of  middle  age,  with  a  neat  grey  moustache 
and  high  colour,  came  through  the  door- 
way and  was  joined  by  a  girl  still  in  her 
early  twenties.  Though  not  strikingly  tall, 
she  was  taller  by  half  a  proudly-carried 
head  than  her  escort.  Her  dress  and  the 
fresh  glow  in  her  cheeks  justified  the  assump- 
tion that  she  had  just  been  round  the  links, 
and  there  was  a  sparkle  in  the  direct  gaze 
of  the  blue-grey  eyes  which  may  have  been 
an  announcement  of  the  way  the  game  had 
gone. 

Passing  him,  the  girl  was  the  nearer  to 
Warwick  of  the  two,  and  she  returned  his 
greeting  by  hesitating  in  her  stride.  Her 
escort  overcame  this  by  not  hesitating  in 
his,  and  although  the  girl,  swiftly  changing 
her  mind  about  stopping,  nodded  as  she 
perforce  passed  on,  Warwick  was  made 
aware,  by  the  sudden  interested  silence  of 
the  verandah  party,  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  escort  was  not  accidental — an  orphan 
thought  his  wish  would  gladly  have  fathered. 

Warwick  proceeded,  apparently  unper- 
turbed, through  the  club-house  and  into 
the  tea-garden  at  the  back,  and,  after  a 
])ainstaking  survey  of  the  assembly,  made 
for  a  table  at  which  a  young  man,  hands 


deep  in  breeches  pockets,  sat  inclined  over 
a  newspaper. 

"  Guessed  you'd  be  here  somewhere," 
said  Warwick,  subsiding  into  a  chair  by 
the  table,  "  and  thought  you  might  like 
to  know  that  Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead  has 
written." 

Jack  Mead's  fair  head  jerked  up. 

"  Hullo !  "  he  remarked  heartily. 
"  Written,  has  she  ?  Told  you  she  would, 
didn't  I  ?  " 

Proudly  he  beamed  round  on  the  unheed- 
ing, tea -consuming  throng. 

"  I  am  going  to  Newton  Lawns  on  the 
twentieth,"  added  Warwick,  "  and — ^many 
thanks  for  your  good  offices." 

Mead  wafted  the  thanks  into  space  with 
the  newspaper. 

"  Child's  play,"  he  explained.  "  Men- 
tioned your  golf  handicap  at  breakfast 
and  your  usefulness  with  a  racquet  at 
lunch.  After  dinner,  hinted  you  were  at 
a  loose  end  and  liked  the  North  Country. 
Left  it  at  that  the  first  day,  as  she  wasn't 
going  back  till  the  Saturday.  Next 
•  day " 

''  A  skilled  piece  of  craftsmanship," 
acknowledged  Warwick.  "  If  ever  they 
reduce  the  postage  rates,  and  I  can 
do  the  same  for  you,  drop  me  a  card. 
Anybody  else  going  besides  Bulmer  and — 
er — ^Miss  Lillington  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  Miss  Eastwick  will  be  j^rowling 
around  there,  probably.  If  you've  got  a 
skeleton  in  your  cupboard,  she'll  have  it 
out  to  dust  for  you.  Then  there's  me — an 
acquisition  to  any  house-party.  Murmurs 
of  applause.  But  I  can't  manage  as  early 
as  the  twentieth."  He  went  on  inconse- 
quently  :  "  You're  a  strange  old  bird,  you 
know,  Warwick — really !  I'ancy  angling 
for   an    invitation    in    Northumberland   in 
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order  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  you've  quarrelled  with." 

Warwick  gave  an  order  for  tea  to  a 
waitress, 

''  One  doesn't  like  enemies  when  a  little 
trouble  will  make  them  friends,"  he 
answered. 

Mead  stared  helplessly  at  the  firm,  fit 
countenance  of  his  friend,,  and,  failing  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  Warwick's 
record  of  fighting  in  Flanders  and  France, 
gulped. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  quarrel  with 
Bulmer  ?  "  he  hazarded.  "  I  saw  him  ten 
minutes  ago  and  lay  low.  He  loses  his 
temper  in  the  rough,  and  it  gets  monotonous, 
but  he  strikes  one  as  a  well-meaning  sort." 

"  He  left  just  now,"  said  Warwick 
slowly — '*  with  his  niece." 

''  With  Miss  Lillington  1  Didn't  know 
she  was  here.  You  should  get  to  know  her, 
you  know,  Warwick — smooth  the  old  boy 
down  for  you  in  no  time — if  you  really 
meant  what  you  said  about  getting  friendly. 
She  could  manage  anybody,  that  child. 
She  makes  you  feel  like  a  bull  in  a  china 
shop — all  thumbs  and  elbows." 

A  pause  accentuated  the  chatter  round 
about. 

The  waitress  came  with  Warwick's  tea. 
She  moved  away,  and  Mead  gripped  his 
edge  of  the  table  with  both  hands. 

"  I  don't  believe  what  you  said  about 
making  friends,  Warwick,  old  bird — 
really  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  It's  too  thin, 
and  you're  not  that  sort — not  a  bit.  I 
don't  know  why  you  quarrelled  with  Bulmer, 
and  since  it  seems  to  be  a  secret " 

"  I  happened  to  be  travelling  with  him 
in  the  same  railway  carriage,"  interrupted 
Warwick,  ''  the  day  he  went  down  to  his 
constituency  to  unveil  the  War  memorial. 
He  popped  out  at  one  of  the  stations—- 
thirsty,  I  suppose — and  the  train  didn't 
wait.  I  had  time  to  drop  his  suit-case  on 
the  platform,  but  he  managed  to  get  shoved 
in  with  the  guard.  At  the  next  station  he 
said  unwarranted  things.     So  did  I." 

"  Surely  he  didn't  i3ear  malice  over  a 
little  thing  like  that !  " 

"  It  appears  that  he  never  speaks  with- 
out notes,"  continued  Warwick,  "  and  the 
notes  were  in  the  suit-case.  He  didn't  get 
it  back  in  time  for  the  ceremony,  and  his 
speech  was  considered  *  inadequate.'  I 
believe  he  has  been  chipped  about  it  in  the 
House.  I  didn't  know  him  at  the  time, 
or  I'd  have  kept  both  feet  on  the  soft 
pedal."  I 


Warwick  drank  two  cups  of  tea  in  gloomy 
silence. 

"But  why  trouble  to  be  friendly?  You 
haven't  got  Parliamentary  aspirations,  have 
you?" 

In  due  course  Warwick  answered  him. 

"You  have  got  me  this  invitation,"  he 
said  simply,  "  You  are  entitled  to  a  square 
deal.  Last  week  '  I  dropped  in  at  a  tea- 
party  where  Bulmer  happened  to  be.  He 
made  a  silly  excuse  and  left.  Just  now  he 
cut  me  in  front  of  a  crowd  of  people.  If 
he  is  going  t(5  dear  off  each  time  I  appear, 
someone  else  must,  too.  You  see  the 
drift  ?  He  is  a  guardian  as  well  as  an  uncle. 
Everything  clear  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  another  word,"  Mead  warmly 
responded.  "  Count  on  me  for  anything  I 
can  do  to  assist.  You  will  have  him 
cornered  at  Newton  Lawns." 

Warwick  stood  up. 

"  I  shall  see  you  there  in  due  course. 
You'll  treat  what  I've  said  in  confidence  ?  " 

Mead  reassured  him  effusively,  but  with 
corrugated  forehead  watched  his  friend's 
departure. 

"  Hanged  if  I  quite  see  what  he  was 
driving  at  even  now  !  "  he  muttered,  "  That's 
the  worst  of  being  away  from  Town — 
you  miss  all  that's  going  on.  The  Univer- 
sities ought  to  be  shifted  down  into  Hyde 
Park." 

In  the  open  portico  at  the  rear  of  thQ  main 
building  of  Newton  Lawns,  Enid  Lillington, 
with  more  than  industry,  was  writing  a 
letter  at  a  rustic  table.  The  afternoon 
was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  the  sea-breeze, 
which  would  strengthen  towards  evening 
and — a  safe  prophecy  by  the  head  gardener 
— bring  rain,  did  no  more  at  present  than 
bear  inland  the  tang  of  the  ebb-tide  and 
flutter  a  skirt  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered.  A  series  of  lawns  dropped  away 
from  the  portico,  and,  clear-cut  against 
the  indigo-blue  background  of  trees,  white 
figures  were  moving  briskly  inside  the 
nets  which  enclosed  the  distant  tennis- 
courts.  Beyond,  the  sea  suddenly  sloped 
upwards  with  little,  white-capped  waves 
on  its  dull  blue  breast,  like  the  waves 
favoured  by  the  old  painters  of  sea-fights. 

Enid  i3aid  no  attention  to  the  view, 
because  each  time  she  had  glanced  up 
hitherto  a  small,  active-looking  woman,  who 
was  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  portico,  had 
invariably  seized  the  opening  in  an  attempt 
to  conduct  the  kind  of  conversation  to  which 
custom    had    addicted    her,    all    the    time 
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employing  her  fingers  in  the  fabrication  of 
a  formless  thing  of  green  silk.  Thus 
during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  the  lady 
had  looked  up  over  her  shoulder  at  Enid 
several  times  in  the  patent  hope  that  the 
letter  was  nearing  completion.  Enid,  aware 
of  the  fact,  was  treating  her  correspondent 
generously,  and  there  were  still  the  post- 
scripts in  support. 

A  train  of  thought  in  connection  with  the 
letter  presently  betrayed  Enid  into  raising 
her  head.  The  distant  tennis-courts  were 
in  her  line  of  vision,  and  she  saw  that, 
although  two  double-sets  were  in  progress, 
only  one  man  was  playing.  Then  she 
became  aware  of  a  distraction,  and 
encountered  the  propitiatory  smile  of  Mis^ 
Eastwick. 

"  I  wonder  what  time  Mr.  "Warwick  will 
arrive  ?  "  at  once  remarked  Miss  Eastwick. 
''  Finish  your  letter,  dear,  and  we'll  have 
a  little  talk.  You  mustn't  think  that 
because  we  have  seen  each  other  so  seldom 
since  your  father  died,  I  have  lost  interest 
in  your  doings.  And  now  that  you  are 
contemplating  such  a  serious  step  at  your 
age  as  marriage,  I  like  to  think " 

Enid  all  but  gasped.  This  was  the  most 
definite  thing  Miss  Eastwick  had  yet  said. 

"  But  I'm  not — nothing  of  the  kind  1  " 
she  expostulated.  "  I  can't  imagine  how 
you  have  come  to  think  it  even." 

'*  It  is  so  girlish  and  lady-like  of  you  to 
say  that,  dear,"  rejoined  Miss  Eastwick, 
knitting  hard.  "  But  you  mustn't  stand 
on  ceremony  with  an  old  friend — one  who 
regards  you  almost  as  a  relation.  I'm 
sure  there  are  things  you  cannot  con- 
veniently mention  to,  dear  Mr.  Bulmer  which 
you  would  be  pleased  to  confide  to  one  who 
can  sympathise  with  your  difficulties  and 
perhaps  help  you  over  the  rough  places." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  wasted  on 
Enid,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  her 
only  difficulty  at  the  moment  was  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  any  further  chatter 
on  Miss  East  wick's  part — more  particularly 
to  the  other  guests  at  the  Lawns.  This  was 
a  danger  to  be  keenly  apprehended.  It 
was  from  Miss  Eastwick — ^she  was  Mrs. 
Eastwick-Mead's  eldest  sister — that  Enid 
had  first  heard  of  Warwick's  intended 
visit,  and  the  news,  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances might  not  have  been  disquiet- 
ing, now  caused  her  some  concern.  There 
were  questions  she  would  ghidly  have  asked, 
but  the  timely  appearance  of  the  hostess 
put  an  end  to  her  struggle  for  adequate 
speech. 


Miss  Eastwick  rose. 

"  We'll  resume  our  little  talk  later  on, 
dear,"  she  promised.  "  I  can  see  Helen  has 
come  to  claim  you — to  show  of!  some  of  hor 
chattels  to  you,  I  suppose." 

She  departed  calmly  with  her  knitting, 
and  Helen  Eastwick-Mead  laughed  the 
laugh  that  usually  accompanies  loss  of 
countenance. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  going  to  show 
you  some  curios,"  she  explained,  ''  but  you 
needn't  look  at  them  just  now  if  you're 
busy." 

"  Someone  has  told  her,"  began  Enid 
abruptly,  "  that  a  certain  person  has  been 
invited  here  for  my  benefit.  I  hope  she 
has  been  misinformed.  She  has,  hasn't 
she  ?  " 

When  she  replied,  Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead 
did  not  look  at  her  interrogator. 

"  My  dear,  I  may  have  mentioned  to  her 
— I  believe  I  did,  now  you  put  it  to  me — 
that  we  had  met  Mr.  Warwick  at  various 
places  in  Town  before  you  went  back  to 
your  uncle,  but  I  certainly  gave  her  no 
grounds  for — for  jumping  to  conclusions. 
Why,  it  was  Jack  who  wanted  Mr.  Warwick 
to  be  asked  here,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  And  you  invited  Mr.  Warwick  solely 
because  Jack  wanted  him  ?  I'm  sorry 
I  spoke.  I  suppose,"  Enid  finished,  with 
determination,  "  all  the  rest  understand 
that  and  not — and  not   something  else  ?  " 

Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead  hesitated.  It  was 
quite  obvious  that,  in  so  far  as  the  other 
guests  understood  anything,  it  was  Mrs. 
Eastwick-Mead 's  real  reason  for  inviting 
Warwick. 

"  You  really  mustn't  question  your 
hostess  like  this,"  she  protested,  with  mock 
severity.  "  It  isn't  polite,  and  besides  " 
— beseechingly — "  I'm  very  fond  of  you, 
Enid,  and  you  know  I  would  do  anything 
for  you  I  could  ?  " 

Enid  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  and  then 
abruptly  signed  the  letter  she  had  been 
writing.  At  that  moment  she  did  not  know 
which  of  two  courses  she  would  pursue. 
She  could  leave  Newton  Lawns  before 
Warwick's  arrival,  or  stay  and  indicate  to 
the  others  how  mistaken  their  ideas  were 
by  the  exercise  of  a  distant  attitude  towards 
the  expected  guest. 

"  I'm  going  for  a  short  walk  along  the 
cliff-path,"  slio  announced. 

*  *  ♦  A'  * 

When  tlie  rain  came,  Warwick — who  had 
arrived  in  Newton  Town  two  hours  before 
he  had  expected  to,  and  had  decided  to 


'You  need  uot  stand  in  the  rain." 


walk  the  three  miles  to  the  Lawns  rather  the  cliff-path  mentioned  by  Enid,  but  there 

than  wait  for  the  car — was  plodding  the  were  no  cliffs.     The  land  in  that  part  of 

path  which  skirted  the  sea,  and  had  been  the  country  slopes  undulating   but  broken 

in  motion  some  thirty  minutes.     It   was  to  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  with  isolated 
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and  irregular  patches  of  cultivation  and  of 
grassland  which  redeem  the  coast  from 
»    barrenness. 


skirt,  gazing  joylessly  at  two  fringes  of 
wet  silk  stocking  at  the  places  where  th(i 
ehoe-uppers  ended,  for  in  order  to  reach 
shelter  she  had  been  obliged  to  cross  an 
area  of  rank  grass.  On  the  floor  at  her 
feet  was  a  stout  stick  she  had  brought  away 
from  the  Lawns. 

At  the  unheralded  ap])earance  of  Warwick 
her  hands  fell  to  her  side. 

"  I  saw  you  running  for  this  place,"  he 
said,  the  rain  glistening  on  his  dark  hair, 
"  and   thought    I   might   be    of   some   use. 


"  ' I  saw  you  running  for  this  place,'  lie  said,  'and  tliougbt  1  uiiglit  be  of  some  use.'  " 


He  endured  the  drizzle  for  some  minutes, 
for  he  had  read  the  sky-signs  aright  and 
wore  a  raincoat.  But  suddenly  he  left 
the  path  and  made  for  a  stone  erection 
which  stood,  watch-tower-like,  on  a  minia- 
ture headland  over  to  his  left.  Enid  was 
standing  within  the  doorway  with  tautened 


Curious  old  shanty,  isn't  it  ?  Something 
between  a  barn  and  a  chapel.  It  has  a 
roof — that's  the  main  thing.  But  they  do 
go  in  for  stonework  up  here,  don't  they  ; 
Stone  hedges,  stone  cottages,  stony  roads 
and  a  stony  beach — more  like  Scotland 
than  England." 
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"  You  need  not  stand  in  the  rain,"  she 
invited,  drawing  to  one  side.  "I  thought 
they  were  sending  into  Newton  for  you  ?  "  ; 

"I'm  early.  The  car  can  fetch  the 
luggage  instead."  . 

He  came  inside,  and  in  silence  they 
watched  the  drizzle  develop  into  a  sharp 
downpour.  By  some  law  of  acoustics  the 
rainfall  on  the  roof  caused  the  reverbera- 
tions within  the  erection  to  resemble  the 
noise  of  horses  galloping  over  asphalt. 
Until  the  rafale  had  exhausted  itself  speech 
was  difficult. 

"  This  is  going  to  last,"  remarked 
Warwick,  when  the  drizzle  had  resumed 
sway.  "I'll  get  on,  I  think,  and  we'll 
(!ome  back  in  the  car  for  you.  It's  probably 
out  looking  for  you  now.  I  suppose  they 
know  you  w^ere  coming  this  way  ?  " 

"  I  said  the  cliff -path,  but  it  stretches 
the  other  way  as  well  as  this  side  of  the 
Lawns.  I  came  away  a  little  suddenly  in 
order  to — in  order  to — for  a  walk.  I  was 
on  my  way  back  when  the  rain  came." 

"  I  see,"  said  Warwick  blankly. 

"  Before  you  go,"  resumed  Enid  hastily — 
"  I  mean,  when  you  get  there " 

She  became  silent,  and  Warwick 
waited. 

''  AIM  want  to  say  is  that  you  need  only 
tell  the  chauffeur  where  I  am,"  she  went 
on.  "I  would  rather  you  made  no  mention 
of  our  having  met  to  anyone  else.  My 
reason  for  taking  this  walk  would  not  be 
understood.  Please  don't  bother  to  come 
back  with  the  chauffeur." 

Warwick  considered  these  requests  with- 
out hurry. 

"  I  would  like  you  to  know,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  that  I've  come  up  here  to  try  and 
remove  Mr.  Bulmer's  prejudice  against 
me.  I  am  assuming  you  know  I  was 
unlucky  enough  to  offend  him  receniJy  i" 

"  I  did  not  know  until  the  afternoon  he 
would  not  stop — at  the  club-house,  and 
then  he  told  me  about  it  on  the  way  home. 
He  was  convinced  you  made  his  temporary 
absence  from  the  carriage  an  excuse  to 
drop  the  suit-case  out  of  the  train  to  annoy 
him,  because  he  inadvertently  robbed  you  of 
the  corner-seat.  But  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  to  do  with  my  request,  does  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  willing  to  accede  to  your  request," 
replied  Warwick,  "  if  you  will  accede  to 
mine.  I  want  to  be  able  to  count  on  your 
help  to  achieve  my  purpose,  that's  all." 

"  Does  that  mean,"  demanded  Enid 
incredulously,  "  that  you  actually  pin  a 
condition  on  doing  what  I  have  asked  ?  " 


"  That  question  is  not  the  one  I  expected," 
hedged  Warwick.  "  I  hoped  you  might 
care  to  know  v/hy  I  want  Mr.  Bulmer's 
good-will." 

Enid  glanced  thoughtfully  through  the 
doorway  at  the  sea.  On  the  horizon  the 
gleam  of  sunlight  was  gradually  widening. 

"  I  think  it  quite  natural  that  you  should 
wish  to  make  influential  friends  when 
possible,"  was  her  subsequent  careless 
rejoinder,  "  and,  if  you  care  to  trust  me, 
I'll  do  what  I  can." 

"  I  trust  you  implicitly." 

"  Then  put  off  your  viiit  to  the 
Lawns,"  she  said  calmly. 

"  You  don't  mean  clear  off  back  to 
Town  !  " 

"  That  is  what  I  meant,"  Enid  confirmed. 

"  But  is  that  necessary  ?  "  Warwick 
remonstrated  pathetically.  "  I  am  willing 
to  make  your  uncle  an  apology,  innocent 
though  I  was,  and  am,  of  any  intention  to 
annoy  him.  Don't  you  think  Newton 
La\\  ns  could  hold  us  both  ?  Jack  Mead 
is  very  proud  of  the  way  he  managed  to 
get  Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead  to  tolerate  me. 
You  mustn't  destroy  the  fruits  of  his 
diplomacy." 

'■Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  away 
altogether,"  Enid  yielded,  with  some 
anxiety.  "Put  up  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  shortly  I  may  be  able 
to  tell  you  that  the  train  incident  is  for- 
gotten. You  must  surely  see  that  Mr. 
Bulmer  will  regard  your  staying  away, 
when  I  tell  him,  as  an  indication  of  your 
being  in  earnest  ?  You  have  asked  me  to 
intervene,  so  you  must  let  me  arrange  what 
I.  think  best.  Or  perhaps  you  haven't 
much  faith  in  my  efforts  ?  " 

'M  can't  have  you  think  that,"  Warwick 
capitulated.  "  I  make  no  further  objection. 
After  all,  you  know  your  imcle,  and  I  don't. 
I'll  put  up  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Newton,  and 
arrange  for  someone  in  Town  to  telegraph 
to  the  Lawns.   How  will  that  do  ?  " 

"  It  will  do,  provided  you  take  care  not 
to  be  seen  by  anyone  from  the  Lawns." 
'     Warwick  nodded  his  appreciation  of  this 
caution. 

"I  hope  you  will  seek  an  early  opportunity 
of  justifying  my  trust  in  you,"  he  said,  with 
depression.  "  I  shall  stay  at  the  hotel  round 
the  corner  from  the  railway  station.  Mean- 
while, how  are  you  to  get  back  to  the 
Lawns  ?  " 

''It  is  not  raining  now.  All  the  little 
white  caps  have  gone  from  the  waves. 
Good-bye.     You  must  hurry  and  get  your 
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luggage  away  from  the  station  before  the 
car  gets  there." 

With  no  great  alacrity  Warwick  picked 
up  the  stick  for  her. 

III. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  Monday  a  week 
later  Jack  Mead  came  down  to  a  lonely 
breakfast  and  found  that  the  three  hot, 
gleaming  covers  on  the  sideboard  secreted 
respectively  eggs  and  bacon,  fish,  and 
devilled  kidneys.  It  was  the  third  day 
of  his  stay  at  Newton  Lawns,  and  by  far 
his  best  achievement  at  early  rising.  He 
was  hungry.  The  butler,  who  came  in 
shortly  afterwards  and  lifted  the  cover  of 
the  devilled-kidney  dish,  blinked  once  or 
twice  and  retired  with  it. 

"  Anybody  coming  to-morrow  ?  "  de- 
manded Mead,  some  minutes  later. 

The  butler,  who  had  just  returned  with  a 
relay  of  kidneys,  paused  in  the  act  of  lighting 
a  spirit-lamp  on  the  sideboard  and  reflected. 

"  No  one  else  this  week,  sir,  unless  Mr. 
Warwick  should  happen  to  arrive." 

"  Place  seems  quite  empty  since  Miss 
Eastwick  left,  Williams.  What's  in  the 
dish  you've  got  there  ?  " 

"  The  last  of  the  devilled  kidneys,  sir," 
returned  Williams,  with  sudden  anxiety. 
Hastily  he  continued  :  "  Most  of  the  ladies 
have  gone,  sir.  There's  only  Miss  Lillington 
and " 

An  engine  roared  suddenly  in  the  drive 
outside. 

"  There's  the  car  !  "  exclaimed  Mead. 

He  rose  and  departed,  and  the  butler 
sighed  with  relief. 

Outside,  the  chauffeur  discovered  that 
he  was  to  be  a  passenger  and  became 
unhappy.  Mead  seated  himself  carelessly 
at  the  w^heel,  and  they  set  off.  At  that 
])oint  where  the  Newton  road  loses  contact 
with  the  sea  and  turns  inland^ — for  Newton 
i«  an  hour's  sharp  walk  from  the  coast — 
the  chauffeur  thankfully  called  Mead's 
attention  to  a  slender,  waving  figure  in 
short  skirt  and  jumper.  Over  on  the  rising 
ground  which  commenced  to  cut  off  sight 
of  the  scintillating  tide  stood  the  erection 
in  which  Enid  Lillington  had  taken  shelter 
a  week  ago.  She  was  standing  by  the 
^■rection  now,  and  had  waved  as  the  car 
>^wung  into  the  bend.  Mead  pulled  in,  and 
«he  strolled  across  to  him. 

"  You  ought  to  get  up  every  morning  at 
this  time — like  I  do,"  she  said  approvingly. 
'  The  morning  air  suits  you.  You  look 
as  robust  as  a  farmer." 


"  I  feel  more  like  a  farm  labourer," 
returned  Mead,  easing  the  generous  fit 
of  his  collar.  "  Of  course  you  are  looking 
top-hole,  too,  like  a — like  a " 

"  Be  careful,  Jack,"  she  cautioned  mis- 
chievously ;  "  don't  spoil  it.  Besides,  if 
you  are  going  to  meet  the  seven-thirty-five, 
you  mustn't  be  too  complimentary."  To 
the  chauffeur  she  handed  a  sealed  envelope. 
''  Will  you  leave  this,  please,  at  the  hotel 
round  the  corner  from  the  station  ?  " 

The  chauffeur  took  the  note  and  touched 
his  cap. 

"  And  now  off  you  go.  And  please  be 
careful,  Jack.  You  were  simply  tearing 
along,  you  know." 

They  passL^d  an  occasional  white  cottage, 
w4th  a  spiral  of  smoke  rising  vertically  from 
the  chimney,  and  presently  the  car  ran  into 
Newton's  proudest  street.  The  first  building 
of  any  importance  was  a  yellow-faced  estab- 
lishment with  an  emerald-green  crescent  of 
iron  above  the  doorway  and  the  words 
"Turkish  Baths"  in  faded  black  lettering 
along  the  coping.  The  car  sped  past  it 
with  no  slackening  of  speed,  and  on  the 
pavement  the  man  who  had  half  stopped 
at  sight  of  the  absorbed  occupants  passed 
on,  too,  turning  into  the  crescent-crowned 
doorway. 

(xarbed  in  a  long  bath-towel,  the  red 
edging  of  which  was  only  a  shade  or  two 
deeper  than  his  own  heated  countenance, 
Warwick  had  settled  himself  as  comfortably 
as  possible,  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  bath, 
on  the  warm  leather  of  a  long  divan.  The 
thickly-curtained  doorways  were  one  on 
either  side  of  him,  and  facing  him  was  the 
curtained  exit  which  led  to  the  showers  and 
the  cold  plunge. 

The  attendant,  back  from  distributing 
the  morning  papers  in  the  other  chambers, 
lingered.  In  white  robe  and  red  fez  and 
shod  in  soft  slippers  which  curled  at  the 
toe  like  the  prow  of  a  canoe,  he  was  a 
piquant  figure. 

"  You  know,"  remarked  Warwick  lazily, 
"  when  I  first  saw  you  ten  minutes  ago,  I 
was  struck  by  your  extremely  Turkish 
appearance.  Even  your  expression  is 
Turkish.  I  mean — if  you  will  not  take 
offence  at  my  mentioning  it — you  mighb  be 
a  man  with  several  wives  and  no  wine- 
cellar.  I  quite  sympathise  with  you, 
because  I  have  the  hump,  too." 

"  I  bin  lookin'  arter  baths  more'n  twenty 
years,"  explained  the  attendant,  in  the 
language    of    the    East.     "  If    that    ain't 
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enough  to  give  a  man  the  'ump,  1  dunno 
what  is.  I  thought  I  was  in  for  a  change 
in  the  Army,  but  I  was  unlucky.  Bath- 
attendant  at  the  Base  I  was.  They  asked 
for  stokers,  an'  thinkin'  I  was  goin'  to 
land  in  the  cook-'ouse,  I  volunteered.  Arter 
the  War  I  got  recommended  for  this  'ere 
iit-up,  but  it  ain't  the  job — it's  the  place 
I'm  sick  of — Nooton.  Why,  there  ain't 
even  a  picture-pallis  !  If  I  wasn't  a  married 
man " 

"  You're  quite  right,"  Warwick  inter- 
rupted. "  I  thought  somehow  the  expres- 
sion was  not  part  of  your  make-up.  I  see 
now  it's  the  result  of  environment,  and  you 
have  my  sympathy.  I've  only  been  a 
week  in  Newton,  but  I  feel  just  as  though 
I  was  born  here  and  have  never  seen  the 
sea.  The  last  day  or  two  I've  contracted  the 
habit  of  talking  to  myself.  You  can't 
imagine  the  relief  it  is  to  talk  to  somebody 
else.  I'm  staying  at  an  hotel  which  has 
only  one  bathroom.  Moreover,  the  lock 
on  the  door  doesn't  work,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence I've  been  apologised  to  by  every 
commercial     traveller     in    the     North     of 

England  and  once  by But  I  couldn't 

risk  that  again,  so  I  came  here.  Besides, 
the  water-pipe  went  wrong  last  night,  and 
Heaven  knows  how  long  it  takes  to  summon 
a  plumber  in  these  parts." 

"  Jest  what  I  say  !  "  rejoined  the 
attendant  warmly.  "  They  ain't  woke  up 
here  yet.  Not  even  the  War  ain't  done  it 
Other  places  near  the  sea  gets  visitors  every 
year,  but  here  you  never  see  nobody." 

Warwick  closed  his  eyes. 

"  You  never  see  anybody  you  want  to 
see,"  he  amended  slowly  "  I've  done  my 
best  to  see  somebody  this  week-end,  but 
there's  always  somebody  with  her." 

The  attendant  eyed  Warwick  interroga- 
tively, but  received  no  satisfaction.  In  a 
few  moments — 

"  If  I  was  as  young  as  what  you  are,  sir," 
he  remarked,  with  finality,  "  I'd  pack  up 
an'  clear  off  to  where  there  was  a  little  bit 
more  life.  I  suppose,"  he  finished  tenta- 
tively, "  I  suppose  you  ain't  here  for 
pleasure,  like  ?  " 

"I  am  here,"  replied  Warwick,  *'  because 
bathing  in  the  hotel  is  too  public." 

The  attendant  flicked  an  imaginary  piece 
of  cotton  off  the  curtain  at  his  elbow. 

"  In  Nooton,  I  mean." 

At  that  moment  a  loud  explosion  brought 
Warwick  to  his  feet  and  sent  the  attendant 
blaspheming  towards  the  exit  leading  out  of 
the  chamber. 


"  That's  the  shutter  blown  off  o'  th' 
blinkin'  boiler  again,"  he  swore. 

"  One  minute,"  request^  Warwick 
hurriedly.  "  I'm  on  my  way  to  Newton 
Lawns.  You  know  the  Lawns,  don't  you  ? 
How  long  is  the  shutter  going  to  take  you  ? 
I  don't  want  to  spend  all  day  here." 

*'  I  won't  be  two  minutes,  sir,"  the 
attendant  promised. 

Warwick  occupied  the  divan  again.  His 
determination  to  end  his  stay  at  the  hotel 
and  proceed  to  Newton  Lawns  was  entirely 
justified.  His  weary  week  in  Newton  had 
convinced  him  of  this,  and  more  pertinent 
reflections  merely  cemented  the  conviction. 
He  had  haunted  the  cliff -path  vainly,  and 
had  made  even  more  daring  excursions 
with  the  same  result.  As,  moreover,  no 
note  had  come  from  Enid,  the  inference 
was  obvious.  She  had  chosen  silence  and 
seclusion  as  the  means  to  convey  to  him 
her  failure  and  Bulmer's  disinclination  to 
become  interested  in  him.  He  was  not, 
he  reflected,  asking  the  mountain  to  come 
to  Mahomet ;  he  was  simply  asking  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  dwell  peacefully  in 
its  vicinity,  even  though  it  had  recently 
displayed  volcanic  tendencies.  Finally, 
there  was  the  feeling  that  if  he  delayed 
his  visit  to  the  Lawns  much  longer,  Mrs. 
Eastwick-Mead  would  greet  his  eventual 
appearance  without  noticeable  enthusiasm. 

elust  as  he  became  aware  that  the  chamber 
was  losing  its  heat,  the  attendant  arrived 
in  readiness  to  pass  him  through  the 
showers.  The  addition  of  a  long,  black 
smear  across  his  forehead  did  not  detract 
from  the  piquancy  of  the  attendant's 
tout  ensemble. 

"  The  boiler's  done  in,"  the  attendant 
announced.  "  You're  the  last  of  'em  as'll 
bath  here  for  a  ^bit.  There's  usually  one  or 
two  commercials  come  here  when  the  seven- 
thirty  arrives.  They'll  be  unlucky.  You'll 
*ave  to  go  in  off  the  beach  to-morrer." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  commented 
Warwick.  ''  I  shall  know  in  an  hour  or  so, 
at  all  events." 

It  was,  in  fact,  just  past  nine  o'clock  by 
the  time  Warwick  reached  the  Lawns, 
Having  breakfasted  and  settled  for  his 
room  at  the  hotel  beforehand,  he  had  come 
straight  on  after  leaving  the  Turkish 
bath  establishment. 

"  Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead  is  in  the  portico, 
sir.  with  Miss  Lillington,"  Williams  told 
him. 

Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead  was  alone,  however, 
when  the  new  arrival  duly  appeared  before 
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lier.     She  accepted  his  hand  with  a  warmth 
of  manner  which  scattered  his  excuses  for 
arriving  without  notice,  and  which  some- 
'how  decided  for  him  his  next  words. 

"  You  duly  received  my  telegram  saying 
1  was  detained  in  Town  ?  " 
"  Of  course." 

''  The   town   in    question  was  Newton,' 
said  Warwick  simply.     "  If  you  will  accept 
an  apology  for   my  conduct  instead  of   an 
explanation,  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  an 
extremely  humble  one." 

Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead  smiled  and  pointed 
to  a  vacant  chair  near  the  one  on  which 
she  had  been  seated  herself. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  commanded  lightly. 
As   he   complied,   the   hand  with  which 
Warwick  pulled  forward  the  chair  came  in 
contact  with  the  seat,  which  was  warm. 

"Enid  Lillington  did  not  think  you  would 
turn  up  much  before  lunch.  You  got  her 
note,  I  suppose  ?  " 

''  I  have  had  no  notes  from  anyone," 
replied  Warwick,  with  surprise. 

"  She  sent  a  note  to  your  hotel  before 
breakfast  to  tell  you  there  was  no  reason  for 
you  to  remain  in  Newton  longer  than  you 
liked.  I  suppose  it  could  not  have  been 
delivered  before  you  came  away  ?  " 

"  You  were  aware,  then,  that  I  was 
staying  in  Newton  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     I  have  known  all  along." 
*'  And — may  I  ask — why  I  was   staying 
there  ?  " 

"  Even  that  !  " 

"  The  case  against  me  is  complete," 
declared  Warwick.  "  This  is  a  first  offence. 
Make  it  a  light  sentence.  You  mustn't 
forget  that  by  staying  away  I  have  made 
myself  the  chief  sufferer." 

"  I  don't  forget  it,"  Mrs.  Eastwick- 
Mead  assured  him.  "  I  think  you  acted 
correctly  in  suspending  your  visit  under  the 
circumstances.  The  whole  thing  was  really 
my  own  fault." 

"  I  hardly  see  how  you  can  bring  that 
charge  against  yourself.  Unless  you  mean 
that  by  asking  me  up  here  at  the  same  time 

an  you  asked " 

"  That  is  really  what  I  mean,  I  suppose," 
anticipated  Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead,  toying 
with  a  small  bronze  figure  which  had  been 
lying  on  the  rustic  table. 

"  Still,"  pointed  out  Warwick,  "  you  were 
not  to  know  necessarily  that  Mr.  Bulmer 
declines  to  acknowledge  my  existence." 

'*  We  are  talking  at  •  cross-purposes,  I 
think,"  said  his  hostess,  suspending  her 
play  with  the  bronze  figure.     "  I  certainly 


did  not  know  that  Mr.  Bulmer  was — does 
what  you  say,  and  if  you  had  not  just  said 
so,  I  would  hardly  have  credited  it.  I 
was  referring  to  my  having  asked  you  to 
come  at  the  same  time  as  Enid  Lillington. 
It  is  true  that  I  was  very  glad  for  you  to 
come,  and  I  thought,  too,  that  your  presence 
might  be  welcome  to — to " 

She  looked  at  Warwick  in  the  vain  hope 
that  he  would  nod  understanding  of  her 
meaning. 

"  I  mean,"  resumed  Mrs.  Eastwick- 
Mead  appealingly,  "  that  you  were  together 
quite  a  lot  during  the  time  I  was  in  London, 
and  I — took  a  lot  for  granted.  It  would 
not  have  mattered  had  not  Enid  fancied 
that  most  of  the  people  who  were  here 
last  week  were — taking  a  lot  for  granted, 
too.  When  she  told  me  you  had  agreed  to 
stay  away " 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  the  real  reason 
why  I  stayed  away,"  remarked  Warwick 
awkwardly.  "  It  seems  to  me  I've  been 
living  in  a  sort  of  fool's  paradise  without 
the  usual  compensations." 

So  Warwick  commenced  to  explain  the 
other  reason  to  her,  and  while  he  was  still 
speaking,  a  car  drew  up  in  the  drive  at  the 
front  of  the  house  with  a  noisy  throbbing 
of  the  engine. 

''  I  can't  tell  you  I  quite  understand  even 
now,"  she  said,  as  she  rose.  '*  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  '  Bulmer  has  been  staying  here  with 
Enid.  He  was  to  have  come  at  the 
beginning  of  last  week,  but  the  Session — or 
whatever  it  is — was  unexpectedly  prolonged, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  stay  away.  Jack 
has  been  to  the  station  for  him  with  the 
car.  I  suppose  the  connection  was  late, 
or  they  would  have  been  back  before." 

Having  delivered  this  item  of  informa- 
tion, Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead  withdrew  to 
receive  the  newcomer,  and  Warwick  ex- 
perienced anew  the  sensations  of  the  cold 
plunge  with  which  he  had  recently 
terminated  his  Turkish  bath.  So  far, 
it  had  been  a  very  illuminating  morning, 
and  although  the  reception  he  might  expect 
from  Bulmer  was  a  question  still  as  open 
as  it  was  now  imminent,  Warwick  began  to 
experience  a  feeling  of  exhilaration.  There 
was  still  the  possibility  that  Enid  had 
written  to  Bulmer  during  the  past  week. 

The  approach  of  voices  indicated  that 
the  newcomers  were  being  ushered  through 
the  house.  Mead's  voice  was  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, and.,  impelled  thereto  by  a 
sudden    thought,     Warwick    smiled.     The 
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smile  was  still  there  when  Buhner,  his 
colour  undimmed  by  a  night's  travel  and 
his  grey  moustache  as  orderly  as  ever, 
emerged  into  the  portico.  Warwick  was 
aware  of  Mead's  startled  face  in  the  back- 
ground, and  of  a  tentative  remark  by  Mrs. 
Eastwick-Mead,  and  the  next  instant 
Bulmer  was  offering  his  hand. 

''  She  must  have  written  to  him,  after 
all,"  reflected  Warwick,  as  he  took  the 
proffered  hand. 

.*K  ♦  H*  *  * 

In  the  portico  the  dusk  had  been  storing 
clusters  of  shadows,  and  Enid  had  some 
moments  ago  given  up  trying  to  read, 
though  her  head  was  yet  bent  over  her  book. 
The  shadows  had  not  concealed  from  her  the 
fact  that  Warwick,  the  evening  paper  a  dull, 
Avhite  blur  at  his  feet,  was  eyeing  her  from  a 
neighbouring  chair,  waiting  until  such  time 
as  her  gaze  should  be  lifted  from  the 
indecipherable  print.  His  very  patience 
was  insistent,  and  when  at  last  he  stirred, 
the  movement  startled  the  girl  by  its 
unexpectedness  and  she  looked  up. 

''  It  must  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  see." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  said,  "  not 
reading." 

"I  have  been  thinking,  too.  There  has 
been  plenty  of  food  for  thought — a  regular 
banquet.  What  I  want  is  somebody  to 
share  it  with  me." 

Enid  had  been  absent  all  day.  So,  since 
driving  Bulmer  to  the  Lawns,  had  Jack 
Mead.  He  had  gone  off  soon  afterwards  to 
join  Enid  and  make  up  a  foursome  with  some 
neighbours  of  Mrs.  Eastwick-Mead.  Except 
for  Warwick  and  Enid,  both  of  whom  had 
already  changed,  the  remainder  of  the 
house-party  was  presumably  dressing  for 
dinner. 

■'  Your  uncle,"  Warwick  continued,   ''  is 


not  the  man  I  thought.  The  train  incident 
had  prejudiced  me.  He  will  not  hear  of  an 
apology — actually  started  to  make  one 
himself.  You  have  been  very  successful 
on  my  behalf." 

"  So  your  implicit  trust  in  me  is  justified, 
after  all  1  " 

"  After  all  what  ?  "  promptly  inquired 
Warwick. 

"  I  have  had  the  note  I  wrote  to  you  this 
morning  brought  back  by  the  chauffeur. 
When  he  called  at  the  hotel,  he  was  in- 
formed that  you  had  gone.  It  is  quite 
clear  you  had  lost  faith  and  decided  to  take 
matters  into  your  own  hands." 

"  There  were  quite  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
I  took  matters  into  my  own  hands,"  said 
Warwick,  "but  I  fancy  they  all  sprang 
from  the  same  source.  I  discovered  that 
fact  this  morning  when  your  uncle  came. 
I  discovered  that  it  was  weak  to  have 
asked  you  to  intercede  for  me  at  all.  But 
that  is  nothing  to  what  I  have  discovered 
since." 

She  did  not  ask  the  question,  even  when 
he  came  and  stood  by  her  chair,  and  if  she 
already  knew  the  answer,  no  movement 
betrayed  the  knowledge.  The  light  wrap 
she  had  thrown  over  her  shoulders  fell 
apart  at  her  throat  and  remained  so. 

"  I  discovered  that  you  had  already 
pleaded  for  me,"  Warwick  informed  her, 
"  that  you  had  done  so  on  the  way  home 
that  afternoon  at  the  club-house,  when 
your  uncle  declined  to  recognise  me.  If 
that  was  merely  an  act  of  pure  and  simple 
kindness,  I  am  very  grateful.  But  I 
should  like  to  read  more  in  it  than  that." 

Enid  stirred. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  she  faltered, 
"  that  you  would  have  done.  I  suppose 
the  light  really  js  very  bad  for  reading." 


'    riicii  a  loiiy,,  bon,v,  but  powerful  arm  would  shoot  out  to  grasp 
the  scared  aud  shrieking  juvenile."  '^    - 
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chin  and  back  again,  such  soft  silvery  grey 
hair  everywhere  else  ?  Why,  his  tail  was 
nearly  as  long  as  her  own  ! 

A  sudden  rush  of  maternal  pride  sent 
her  hairy  arm  out  to  clutch  him  and  draw 
him  to  her  embrace.  But  the  ungrateful 
child — Butcha  they  called  him  in  the  tribe, 
for  they  speak  Urdu  chiefly,  these  apes — 
resented  being  disturbed  in  his  play  and 
bit  and  scratched  his  fond  parent  until, 
losing  patience,  she  cuffed  him  soundly  and 
cowed  him.  But  when  he  wrinkled  up  his 
small  mouth  in  a  piteous  0  and  sent  forth 
from  it  a  sad,  groaning  cry,  she  repented  her 
unkindness  and  cuddled  him  ;  and  the 
youngster,  properly  disciplined,  snuggled 
close  to  her  warm  body. 

The  branches  around  them  shook,  and 
from  the  sheltering  leaves  black  faces  peeped 
and  silver  bodies  followed  until  the  tree 
and  its  neighbours  scarce  had  room  for  the 
clusters  of  apes,  small  and  big,  from  the 
tiny  babies  clutching  at  their  mothers' 
breasts  to  the  solemn  ancients,  three  feet 
high,  whose  white  whiskers  around  the 
wrinkled  black  faces  gave  them  a  comic 
resemblance  to  aged  negroes. 

Through  the  forest  a  deep,  booming  cry 
resounded,  the  langur's  call,  and  at  its 
full  and  musical  note  the  silver  apes  gathered 
from  the  trees  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  around. 

Scuffling,  jostling,  elbowing  each  other, 
they  came,  to  sit  scratching,  chattering, 
quarrelling,  talking  scandal,  as  is  the  wont 
of  their  kind  the  world  over.  Then  the 
Old  One  sprang  suddenly  from  the  branch 
on  which  he  sat,  caught  another  yards  away, 
swung  at  long  arm  and  leapt  across  a  void 
to  bring  up  with  gripping  hands  on  a  bough 
of  another  big-leaved  tree.  Then,  with  the 
tribe  at  his  tail,  he  led  the  way  through 
the  airy  lanes  in  the  foliage  through  the 
jungle.  Dropping  from  branch  to  branch, 
swinging,  gripping  by  hand  or  foot,  seeming 
to  fly  at  dizzy  heights  across  the  gaps 
between  the  trees,  the  babies  clutching  their 
mothers'  bodies  with  a  firm  grip  and  so 
proving  no  incumbrance,  the  apes  followed, 
the  elders  by  the  shortest  route,  the  vivacious 
youngsters  playing,  showing  off  in  vanity 
and  making  foolish  displays  of  their  strength 
and  agility  as  they  went. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  near  its  setting,  came 
slanting  through  the  trees,  and  the  final 
twittering  of  the  birds  and  the  harsh  cry 
of  the  peacocks  heralded  its  setting. ' 

The  Old  One  stopped,  and  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  bordering  the  banks  of  the  little 
river,  bent  under  the  sudden  weight  of  the 


clustering  monkey-folk,  sitting  in  silence. 
The  silly  chatter  of  irresponsible  youngsters 
was  stopped  by  the  cuffing  of  heavy-handed 
elders,  and  the  hush  of  the  jungle  was  only 
broken  by  the  strange  cry  of  a  long-legged 
bird  haunting  a  pool  of  the  sluggish  stream 
that  barely  trickled  over  the  rocky  and 
almost  dry  bed. 

"  Did-he-do-it  ?  Did-he-do-it  ?  "  it  asked 
querulously  as  it  hopped  and  fluttered 
among  the  stones.  For  ages  past  its  kind 
has  plaintively  put  this  query  to  the 
jungle  folk,  and  will  do  so  till  the  end  of 
time  ;  and  so  the  white  man  calls  it  the 
"  Did-he-do-it  "  bird  instead  of  the  Indian 
name. 

The  Old  Oi)e  looked  cautiously  into  the 
nullah  enclosed  by  its  ten-foot  banks,  gazed 
up  and  down  it,  peered  long  and  suspiciously 
into  a  clump  of  reeds  in  it,  before  he  ventured 
to  climb  down  to  the  ground.  For  at  the 
sunset  hour  many  enemies  of  the  monkey-folk 
lurk  in  hiding  to  pounce  upon  the  harmless 
beasts  when  they  drink.  Tigers,  panthers, 
hyenas,  the  little  red  jungle-dogs,  all  think 
a  w^ell-fed  ape  a  toothsome  morsel.  And 
only  rarely  can  they  hope  to  taste  it,  when 
some  little  victim  plays  foolishly  into  their 
claws. 

So  keen-eyed  watchers  in  the  trees  kept 
guard  while  the  rest  dropped  swiftly  to 
earth,  slid  down  the  bank,  and  scampered 
on  all  fours  to  bury  their  muzzles  in  the 
cool  water  for  their  evening  drink. 

Then  back  again  through  the  green  high- 
ways they  leaped  refreshed,  disturbing  the 
birds  high  perched  for  the  night,  and  sending 
a  scared  owl  up  into  the  air  long  before  the 
friendly  darkness  came  to  unveil  his  eyes. 
When  they  reached  the  particular  trees  that 
happened  to  appeal  to  the  elders  as  a  suitable 
resting-place,  they  halted  and  began  to  settle 
down  for  the  night. 

But  it  took  the  feather-brained  tribe  a 
long  time  to  compose  themselves  to  sleep. 
The  youngsters  had  to  chatter  to  each  other 
of  all  the  silly  happenings  of  the  day  and 
tell  lies  about  their  own  wonderful  doings 
during  it.  The  older  females  found  unkind 
things  to  say  of  and  to  each  other  before 
they  could  resign  themselves  to  croon  their 
babies  to  sleep,  the  said  babies  having  to 
have  their  own  little  talks  to  each  other. 
Butcha  bragged  to  Chota — the  Little  Un — 
and  Ek-Ankh — the  One-Eyed  (he  had  lost 
the  other  in  an  accident  shortly  after^ 
birth) — the  nearest  babies,  of  what  he  would 
do  in  a  day  or  two  when  he  was  quite  grown 
up.     And  they  boasted  back,   while   their 
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mothers  over  their  heads  compared  notes 
on  the  upbringing  of  infants. 

Then,  when  the  ladies  tiffed  over  a 
difference  of  opinion  and  turned  their 
backs  on  each  other,  their  offspring  were 
dragged  protesting  from  their  absorbing 
chat  and  forbidden  to  speak  to  young  apes 
that  must  of  necessity  be  ill-bred,  seeing 
that  they  were  the  children  of  such  low- 
class  mothers.  Yet  scientists  there  are 
who  deny  that  man  and  woman  are  de- 
scended from  monkeys  ! 

Butcha  had  no  prayers  to  say,  but  Ma 
had  a  certain  lecture  for  him  before  he  was 
allowed  to  sleep.  For  little  apes  must  be 
taught  jungle  lore  and  taught  it  young. 
Heedless  and  scatter-brained  as  is  their 
race,  yet  they  must  learn  where  peril  lurks 
and  how  to  avoid  it. 

So  Ma  beat  into  the  little  head  various 
maxims — first,  that  all  that  looks  like 
a  stick  is  not  wood :  snakes  have  an  un- 
fair way  of  counterfeiting  smooth-barked 
branches  up  in  a  tree  ;  that  Tyndwa,  the 
panther,  can  climb  almost  as  well  as  a 
monkey ;  and  that  Bagh,  the  tiger,  can 
spring  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Also 
— smack  !  Wake  up,  apeling  !  Thou  must 
not  sleep  yet,  but  listen  ! — up  in  the  trees 
the  monkey-folk  have  great  honour,  and 
none  to  compare  with  them  but  the  foolish 
birds  ;  but  on  the  earth  beneath  there  be 
monsters  that  prey  on  them.  And  so  the 
lecturing  voice  droned  on,  echoed  by  those 
of  the  other  mothers  around.  But  Butcha 
doZ'3d  on  unheeding,  and  finally  Ma  in- 
stinctively held  him  close  and  drowsed 
over  the  little  bowed  head. 

Above  the  sleepers  the  Great  Owl  swept 
in  circles  over  the  tree-tops  and  sent  its 
wailing  cry  up  to  the  stars  ;  while  down 
below  Death  stalked  on  velvet  paw,  and 
the  little  four-horned  antelope  sank  broken- 
backed  to  earth,  and  the  big  sambhur  hind, 
with  neck  twisted  until  the  spinal  column 
cracked,  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  its 
striped  slayer.  But  the  apes  slept  on 
undisturbed  until  the  sky  paled  with  the 
coming  of  dawn  and  the  business  of  daily 
existence  began. 

Life  seemed  good  to  Butcha,  Chota,  and 
Ek-Ankh  as  they  gradually  grew  up. 
They  chased  each  other  through  the  green 
alleys  high  above  earth,  they  quarrelled  and 
fought  and  made  it  up,  they  stuffed  the 
pouches  under  their  cheeks  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  jungle,  and  when  their 
mothers  scolded  them  made  rude  faces 
behind  those  ladies'  backs. 


But  one  could  hardly  blame  them  for  such 
disrespectful  behaviour.  Maternal  care  is 
a  fine  thing,  but  when  it  comes  to  eternal 
repetitions  of  a  litany  of  ''  Don't  do  this," 
"  Don't  do  that,"  any  proper-spirited  young 
langur  would  naturally  rebel. 

"  Butcha,  don't  dare  to  climb  down  to 
the  ground  !  There's  sure  to  be  a  tiger  there 
ready  to  eat  bad  little  monkeys.  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  "    Smack  ! 

"  Chota,  how  often  have  I  told  you  not 
to  play  on  the  lower  branches  near  high 
undergrowth  ?  Don't  you  see  the  scratches 
of  Tyndwa 's  claws  on  the  bark  of  that 
tree  ?  Don't  dare  to  disobey  me  again  !  " 
Smack  ! 

"  Come  back  here  at  once,  Ek-Ankh  ! 
Apes  with  two  eyes  have  been  caught  by 
snakes  before  now.  What  chance  has  a 
blind  little  fool  like  you  ?  Serve  you  right 
if  a  python  got  you."    Smack  ! 

And  three  little  langurs  whimpered  and 
put  their  smarting  heads  togethefr  to  whisper 
what  they  were  going  to  do  in  a  month  or 
two  when  they  would  be  quite  grown-up. 

It  was  not  as  if  the  maternal  paw  was  the 
only  one  to  be  feared.  All  the  elders  seemed 
to  think  it  their  mission  in  life  to  clout 
and  bite  every  youngster  that  came  within 
reach.  The  Old  One  easily  distanced  all 
competitors  in  the  game — he  had  the  longest 
practice  at  it.  He  had  a  marvellous  knack 
of  seeming  to  be  sleeping  with  the  soundness 
of  a  very  aged  gentleman  until,  in  their 
reckless  play  in  the  trees,  a  forgetful  and 
youthful  langur  passed  close  to  him.  Then 
a  long,  bony,  but  powerful  arm  would  shoot 
out  to  grasp  the  scared  and  shrieking 
juvenile  and  drag  him  just  where  the  tribal 
leader  wanted  him  and  tooth  and  paw 
could  have  full  play. 

Butcha,  Chota,  and  Ek-Ankh — the  Child, 
the  Little  Un,  and  One-Eye,  in  the  language 
of  one  branch  of  their  degenerate  earth,- 
crawling  cousins — were  the  unluckiest  of  all 
the  youthful  members  of  the  tribe  when 
hard  knocks  were  going.  They  threatened 
to  become  as  bald  as  the  poor  human 
imitators  of  the  superior  race  whom  they 
occasionally  saw  passing  through  the  jungle, 
for  the  bony  fingers  of  the  elders  plucked 
out  their  hair  in  pawfuls. 

"  Let's  go  far  away  from  them  all,"  said 
the  daring  Butcha  one  day,  after  a  painful 
encounter  with  a  crusty  old  bach'elor  of 
the  tribe. 

The  Three  Musketeers  of  the  jungle  had 
ratired  to  a  safe  distance  to  growl  at  Fat^ 
and  their  oppressors. 
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The  hairy  Por- 
thos  and  Aramis 
lacked  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of 
their  comrade. 

"  But  — but 
where  should  we 
go? "  asked Chota, 
trying  to  find  a 
spot  on  his  aching 
body- that  he  could 
scratch  without 
pain. 

"  Anywhere,  so 
long  as  it  is  far 
away  from  the  Old 
One  and  the  other 
bullies,"  said  the 
rebel. 

"  Yes,  and  from 
mother's  lectures, 
too,"  grumbled 
Ek-Ankh.  "lam 
tired  of  her  endless 
'  You  mustn't  do 
this.'  " 

Had  he  been 
acquainted  witli 
the  English 
language,  he 
might  ha  ve  likened 
her  to  the  fowl 
that  haunted  the 
stream  and  in 
bitter  satire  called 
her  the  "  Don't- 
you-do-it !  "  bird. 

Already  Scat- 
terbrain  had  for- 
gotten his  first 
suggestion  and 

said  :  "  Let's  go  down  and  play  on  the 
ground.  It's  great  fun.  You  can  pick  up 
tihe  funny  things  that  crawl  on  it.  They're 
awful  good  eating.  I  get  so  tired  of  green 
leaves." 

"  Oh,  but  mother  says  we  must  never  go 
down,"  objected  Chota  timidly.  "  She  says 
that  Bagh  eats  little  apes  that  play  there." 

"I  don't  believe  it.  I  saw  him  ])assing 
under  our  tree  yesterday  and  threw  berries 
at  him  and  called  him  '  '  Pagul-Bagh  ' 
(Fool  Tiger),  but  he  never  even  looked  up. 
Some  day  I'll  pull  his  tail  as  he  goes  by." 

His  two  companions  stared  at  him  in 
terrified  admiration. 

''  You  do  say  such  things,  Butcha  !  " 
they  exclaimed.  *'  But  wouldn't  you  be 
afraid  ?  " 


'  The  black  faces  of  1 
tribe  stared  down."' 


The  boaster  scratched  himself 
disdainfully  and  was  about  to 
reply  untruthfully,  w^hen  some 
berries  on  bushes  in  the  under- 
growth caught  his  eye  and  made 
him  forget  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
Let's  go  down  and  get  those,"  he 
suggested. 

''  Oh,  don^t !  "  cried  Ek-Ankh.  ''  Mother 
says  that  Tyndwa  often  hides  in  places  like 
that  and  catches  little  apes  who  climb 
down  within  reach  of  her  sharp  claws." 

Butcha  said  the  langur  equivalent  of 
"  That  be  hanged  for  a  yarn  !  "  He  was  not 
educated  enough  yet  to  talk  Urdu  or  Hindi, 
the  only  two  possible  languages  for  well- 
bred  apes. 

''  I  don't  believe  it,"  he  said.  ''  Who 
could  help  seeing  Tyndwa's  yellow  hide 
with  black  rings  ?  And  I'd  like  to  see  the 
panther  that  xould  catch  me  in  the  trees. 
Oh,  what  a  pretty  butterfly  !    I  must  get  it." 

And  away  he  leaped  from  branch  to 
branch  in  pursuit  of  the  small  scrap  of 
brilliant  colouring  that  fluttered  up  and 
down  among  the  trees. 

The  Little  Un  and  One-Eye  looked  after 
him  in  admiration,  but  speedily  forgot  him, 
as  is  the  way  of  their  kind.  And  Butcha 
likewise  gave  them  never  a  thought  until, 
the  butterfly  having  found  an  opening  to 
the  sky  and  drifted  up  out  of  reach,  he 
chanced  to  come  back  the  same  way  and 
see  them. 

And  the  berries  below,  too!  He  did  not 
remember  looking  at  them  before,  and 
suggested,  as  a  fresh  idea,  that  they  should 
go  down  and  gather  them.     Again  Chotn 
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raised  an  objection,   also  without  any  re- 
collection   of     having    already     done     so. 


"With  one  aii(i  the  same  movement  Baith  appeared  to 
gather  himself  together  and  spring  up  at  the  bough." 

But  the  desire  to  sho\y  off  implanted  in  the 
naonkey  tribe — who  says  they  are  not  our 
ancestors  ? — drove    Butcha    to    drop    from 


branch  to  branch  until  he  could  slip  down 
the  trunk  and  reach  the  bushes.  He  crammed 
the  berries— instinct  told  him  that  they  were 
good  to  eat — into  his  pouches  until  Ke  looked 
as  though  he  were  suffering  from  two  big 
gumboils.  Fortune  favoured  him  ;  for, 
although  the  sudden  crashing  of  a  heavy 
body  in  the  undergrowth  sent  him  sprawling 
on  the  tree-bole,  clawing  it  with  widely 
extended  paws  in  a  desperate  scramble 
up,  it  was  only  a  wild  boar,  which  came 
sulkily  out  of  the  bushes  and  shambled 
off,  grumbling  at  having  its  noonday 
siesta  disturbed. 

But  the  fright  sent  the  Three  Musketeers 
home  to  their  mothers.  Ma  grabbed  her 
offspring  and  looked  suspiciously  at  his 
bulging  pouches.  When  he  refused  to  tell 
her  what  they  contained,  her  strong  fingers 
made  them  disgorge  their  contents  ;  and 
when  she  saw  what  they  were  she  was 
exceeding  wroth. 

''  How  often  have  I  told  you,  0  son  of 
an  owl,  never  to  descend  within  reach  of 
such  things  ?  "  she  cried,  and  her  paw  got 
in  some  useful  work. 

Her  rebellious  child  showed  his  teeth 
between  the  tightly-drawn  lips  in  an  ugly 
snarl. 

"  Owl  yourself,  since  I  be  your  son  !  " 
he  retorted.  "  I  am  not  afraid.  You 
always  tell  me  of  ferocious  beasts  on  the 
ground.  I  saw  none.  I  want  to  go  down 
below.  It  is  much  nicer  than  up  here  in 
these  silly  old  trees. 
I  shall  go  down  !  " 

"  Then  Bagh  will 
eat  you  up,  and 
serve  you  right," 
replied  his  angry 
parent. 

But    the    cry    of 

"Wolf!  Wolf!  "soon 

loses  its  effect,  and 

Butcha  had    always    from    earliest    youth 

known  better  than  his  elders. 

The  very  next  day,  as  the  Three  Mus- 
keteers gambolled  in  the  trees  with  their 
companions,  Chota's  quick  eye  saw  a  great 
yellow  bodv  striped  with  black  passing 
below.     It  wcis  Bagh,  the  One  and  Only. 

A  tiger  allows  no  rival  near  his  throne. 
When  one  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  certain 
district,  he  rules  supreme  over  a  tract  in 
it  five  miles  or  so  square,  and  none  other 
may  kill  in  it  without  first  fighting  and 
deposing  the  ruler.  So  Bagh  was  the 
acknowledged  lord  of  this  little  kingdom. 
In  this  jungle  there  was  no  beast  other 
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than  his  own  kind  to  gainsay  him.  His 
kindred  in  the  Terai  must  yield  place  to 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  but  these  great 
beasts  are  not  found  in  the  Central  Provinces 
jungle.  So  wherever  Bagh  stalked  in  lordly 
manner  all  on  the  ground  gave  way. 

But  even  in  the  animal  kingdom  occurs 
the  awful  crime  of  Vese  majeste  that  vexed 
the  proud  soul  of  Wilhelm  HohenzoUern  ; 
and  Butcha,  eager  to  show  off  before  his 
companions,  dropped  from  bough  to  bough 
until  he  was  directly  over  his  striped  majesty 
and  shrieked  down  : . 

"  Pagul-Bagh  !  Ahre,  Pagul-Bagh  !  Who 
eats  stinking  flesh  ?    Carrion-eater,  yah  !  " 

His  little  companions  shivered  on  the  high 
branches  above,  amazed  at  his  audacity  ; 
while  Butcha,  enjoying  the  tribute  of 
their  horrified  wonder,  leapt  from  branch 
to  branch  above  Bagh  as  he  padded  over 
the  fallen  dry  leaves  of  the  sal  trees,  large 
as  the  lids  of  tin  biscuit  boxes  and  crackling 
like  them  under  his  feet.  For  though  a 
tiger  stalking  his  prey  can  move  without 
sound  through  the  jungle,  yet  when  there 
is  no  necessity  for  caution  he  will  make 
as  much  noise  as  a  man. 

And  Bagh  was  full-fed  and  sluggish. 
Half  a  mile  away  lay  the  sambhur  hind 
that  he  had  killed.  Eighty  pounds  of 
its  flesh  had  he  eaten,  and  he  was  now  on 
his  way  to  water  to  clean  his  jaws,  drink 
deep,  and  sleep  the  hot  hours  away.  And 
he  passed  on  contentedly,  deaf  to  the  insults 
of  the  chattering  apes  above  him ;  for 
Butcha's  companions,  fired  by  their  leader's 
example,  had  joined  him  and  were  following 
Bagh's  progress  at  a  safe  height  above 
his  head.  The  tiger's  ignoring  of  them 
maddened  them,  and  they  shrieked  abuse 
at  him  when  he  stopped  and,  standing  on 
hind-legs,  cleaned  his  claws  by  scratching 
the  bark  of  a  tree-trunk. 

The  Child's  fame  and  influence  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  air-tribe  was 
undisputed  from  that  day.  Simian  mothers 
loudly  complained  to  Ma  that  he  was  leading 
their  usually  well-conducted  offspring  from 
the  paths  of  obedience  and  virtue.  But 
she  was  powerless.  For  Butcha  had  grown 
beyond  her  control,  and  wisely  kept  out  of 
her  reach  *  Besides,  she  was  now  otherwise 
occupied.  Another  little  black-faced  baby 
nuzzled  at  her  breasts  and  clung  to  her 
body  in  the  dizzy  flights  through  the  trees. 

As  often  happens  in  the  men-tribe,  so 
among  the  apes  the  leaders  of  revolt  against 
convention  or  law  sometimes  escape  scot- 
free  where   their  deluded  followers  suffer. 


Ek-Ankh  hearkened  to  Butcha  instead  of 
to  his  mother  and  believed  the  young 
rebel  who  said  that  all  the  caution  drummed 
into  their  heads  by  heavy  paws  was  un- 
necessary. And  so  he  did  not  trouble  to 
scan  the  big  boughs  carefully,  as  any  sensible 
langur  would.  And  yet,  with  one  blind  eye, 
he  had  need  of  extra  caution. 

One  day  the  three  inseparables  had 
strayed  from  the  rest,  engaged  in  a  favourite 
sport  of  theirs — nest-robbing.  Not  .only 
are  eggs  good  to  eat,  but  it  was  such  fun 
to  catch  the  naked  chicks  and  tear  them  to 
pieces  with  cruel  paws,  while  the  agitated 
little  parents  fluttered  helplessly  around, 
vainly  imploring  mercy. 

Ek-Ankh  leapt  carelessly  on  a  big  branch . 
Suddenly  a  long,  shiny  portion  of  it  seemed 
to  detach  itself  from  the  rest,  and  quick  as 
thought  a  python  flung  a  coil  of  its  length 
around  the  shrieking  ape,  and  then  another, 
and  slowly,  inexorably  tightened  them 
until  the  bones  of  One-Eye  cracked  and  his 
cries  ceased.  The  other  terrified  langurs 
flung  themselves  blindly  through  the  trees, 
fleeing  in  mad  panic  and  not  waiting  to 
see  the  sad  end  of  their  little  companion. 

Gradually  the  folds  relaxed  from  the  limp 
and  lifeless  form,  around  which  a  forked 
tongue  fluttered,  covering  the  hairy  body 
with  a  slimy  coating.  Then  the  python's 
mouth  opened  wide  and  engulfed  the  head. 
A  snake's  jaws  are  disconnected  and  so 
can  gape  far  apart,  and  allow  the  passage 
of  some  prey  of  bigger  girth  than  the  slayer's 
body.  The  muscles  of  the  throat  worked 
convulsively,  and  gradually  poor  little 
One-Eye  disappeared  until  even  his  tail 
was  lost  to  sight.  And  a  big  bulge  appeared 
in  the  python's  distended  skin,  a  bulge 
that  slowly  crept  down  from  the  neck  and 
finally  came  to  rest  at  the  serpent's  stomach. 
And  then  the  python  disposed  itself  for 
a  week's  rest,  to  allow  the  process  of  diges- 
tion to  take  place,  during  which  the  hairy 
skin,  the  skull,  and  other  portions  that 
could  not  be  assimilated  would  be  rejected 
and  spewed  up. 

And  so  perished  Ek-Ankh  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth  and  simian  beauty,  the  victim 
of  evil  counsels  and  bad  example. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  Chota 
had  at  first  been  terrified  at  his  friend's 
awful  death,  and  for  a  time  heeded  his 
mother's  advice,  prefaced  by  many  an 
''  I  told  you  so."  But  the  monkey  brain 
is  not  retentive.  And  alw^ays  at  his  elbow 
was  the  tempter.  Butcha  bragged  that 
no  such  accident  could  happen  to  him  or,, 
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indeed,  to  any  ape  with  two  eyes  and  the 
power  to  use  them.  And  under  his  influence 
the  Little  Un  relapsed  into  his  former  bad 
ways. 

They  sat,  these  two  that  were  left,  on 
a  low  bough  one  day,  scratching  them- 
selves mechanically  and  nodding  drowsily, 
occasionally  lifting  a  lazy  paw  to  brush 
away  a  fly.  Then,  huddled  up,  their  arms 
around  their  shins,  their  chins  on  their 
chests,  the  long  tails  curled  round  their 
ankles,  they  slept,  heedless  of  the  oft- 
repeated  maternal  warnings  never  to  do 
so  on  a  bough  near  the  ground,  especially 
on  a  tree  around  the  base  of  which  under- 
growth flourished. 

They  slumbered  on,  unconscious  of  the 
green  eyes  of  the  big  cat  watching  them 
from  the  bushes  below.  It  was  Tyndwa 
the  panther,  w^hose  yellow  hide,  stamped 
with  black  rosettes,  blended  marvellously — 
as  Nature  meant  it  to  do — with  the  mingled 
light  and  shade  in  the  tangled  vegetation 
in  which  she  crouched.  Slowly,  imper- 
ceptibly, she  raised  a  forepaw  from  which 
the  sharp,curved  claws  protruded,  and  sank 
them  into  the  bark  of  the  tree-trunk  behind 
which  she  hid.  Then  the  other  got  a  firm 
grip,  and  she  drew  herself  up.  Keeping 
the  stout  bole  between  her  and  her  quarry, 
she  climbed  as  silently,  as  stealthily,  as 
a  snake,  until  she  drew  level  with  the  bough 
on  which  the  two  young  apes  who  knew 
better  than  their  mothers  slept. 

Chota  was  nearest — perhaps  she  could 
get  both.  A  sudden  spring,  and  one  cruel 
paw  fell  on  the  Little  Un,  crushing  him  to 
the  bough.  But  the  other  missed  Butcha 
by  an  inch,  and  the  panic-stricken  langur 
fell  to  the  ground  as  if  shot.  He  righted 
himself  in  air  and  dropped  lightly,  bundled 
on  all  fours  to  another  tree,  sprang  up  it 
and,  chattering  madly,  disappeared  in 
wild  flight. 

But  Chota's  day  was  done,  and  Tyndwa 
sat  in  the  bushes  again,  licking  her  paws 
and  washing  her  face  as  every  well-bred 
cat  should  do  after  a  meal,  even  as  slight 
as  this  one  had  been. 

Butcha's  two  escapes,  instead  of  being 
a  warning  to  him,  only  served  to  increase 
his  conceit  by  confirming  him  in  the  opinion 
he  held  of  his  own  cleverness,  since  he  had 
not  been  caught. 

The  jungle  edged  a  wide  stretch  of 
cultivated  land,  into  which  it  crept  here 
and  there  along  the  low  beds  of  streams 
that  fissured  the  level  soil.  And  the  farmers 
in  the  villages  here  owned  many  cows. 


In  India  the  cattle  are  driven  out  to  graze 
every  morning  by  small  boys,  who  remain 
out  with  them  all  day  until  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  warn  them  to  collect 
their  charges  and  drive  them  back  to  the 
pens  among  the  thatched  mud  huts  for 
the  night.  During  the  day  the  herd  stray 
about,  feeding. 

Now,  Bagh  was  growing  lazy.  Deer 
were  difficult  to  stalk  and  pull  down,  and 
it  was  rare  that  he  could  manage  to  kill 
one  near  water,  for  they  were  very  warv 
when  they  came  to  drink  at  night.  So 
when  he  did  catch  one  it  was  sure  to  be  far 
from  a  stream,  and  after  his  meal  he  had 
a  long  way  to  go  to  drink. 

But  an  Indian  cow  is  an  obliging  animal, 
and  seems  to  study  the  tastes  of  a  hungry 
but  indolent  tiger.  And  the  flesh  of  a 
young  heifer  is  toothsome.  Bagh  had 
only  to  hide  in  a  nullah  down  which  flowed 
a  stream,  and  if  it  were  not  far  from  a 
village,  a  cow  was  sure  to  stroll  down 
to  drink  under  his  nose.  Then  why  trouble 
to  hunt  deer  ?  Beef  was  easier  to  get 
than  venison.  So  Stripes  began  to  levy 
toll  in  turn  on  the  various  villages  in  his 
realm,  killing  a  cow  near  each  in  turn. 
As  long  as  he  did  this  impartially,  nobody 
seemed  to  mind  much,  unless  it  were. the 
cows,  but  they  were  not  consulted. 

But  when,  getting  too  fat  from  over- 
feeding and  want  of  exercise,  he  took  up 
his  permanent  abode  near  one  particular 
village  and  killed  his  meat  there  regularly, 
the  inhabitants  thought  it  unfair,  and 
complained  to  the  nearest  white  man. 

Now,  here  is  where  I  come  into  the  story. 
At  that  time  I  was  commanding  a  thousand- 
year-old  fortress  perched  on  a  hill-top 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  trees  in 
the  jungle,  with  the  nearest  Europeans 
forty  miles  away.  One  of  them  was  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  district,  and 
when  a  runner  from  him  brought  me  word 
to  take  my  rifle  and  aid  him  to  slay  the 
cattle-robber,  I  required  no  second  invi- 
tation. 

Unconscious  of  having  offended  anyone, 
Bagh  had  killed  the  usual  obliging  cow 
in  the  nullah  where  he  lived,  and,  having 
drunk  deep  of  the  stream  in  it,  lay  down  to 
sleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Hither  Fate 
led  the  apes.  Butcha  and  his  young 
play-fellows  saw  the  sleeper  and  began 
to  jeer  at  him.  They  bobbed  up  and 
down  on  the  branches,  telling  him  plainly 
what  they  thought  of  him.  But  Bagh 
slept  on. 
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Then  the  foolhardy  Butcha,  egged  on  by  daring   deed,    rose    as   if   to   continue    his 

his  vanity  and  his  admiring  companions,  downward  way,  and  then — his  courage  failed 

announced  that  he  was  going  to  carry  out  him  and  he  sat  down  again, 

his  boast  and  pull  the  sleeper's  tail.     Deaf  An  earthquake  seemed    to  strike    him. 

to  his  mother's  remonstrances,  he  began  to  With  one  and  the  same  movement  Bagh 

climb  down.     The  other  elders  of  the  tribe  appeared  to   gather   himself   together  and 

made  no  attempt  to  stop  him.     Their  sym-  spring  up  at  the  bough,  and  when  he  reached 

pathies  were  with  the  tiger.  the  ground  again,   Butcha's  body  was  in 

The  braggart  got  to  a  bough  hardly  ten  his  claws, 

feet  from  the   ground.     Then  his  courage  So  when,   a   few   hours   later,    the    tiger 

failed    him.     He    looked    up.     The    black  was  disturbed  by  a  line  of  cautious  beaters 

faces  of  his  tribe  stared  down  at  him,  and  and  reluctantly  moved  on  up  the  nullah, 

he  seemed  to  read  derision  on  them.     Gazing  while  overhead  a  tribe  of  black-faced  apes 

upward,  he  failed  to  see  Bagh  lift  one  eyelid  leapt  from  tree  to  tree,  abusing  him,  until 

cautiously,  then  shut  it  quickly.  a  spurt  of  flame  from  a  cunningly  hidden 

Butcha  sat  on  the  branch,  trying  hard  to  platform  in  a  forked  bough  sent  him  to 

nerve    himself    for   the    task.      He    gazed  earth  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart,   a 

down  at  the  tiger  lying  as  if  dead,  the  tail  coolie  picked  up  and  brought  me  the  head 

stretched  out  temptingly.     The  young  ape  and  shoulders  of  a  young  langur  that    he 

endeavoured    to  spur    himself    on    to  the  had  found  in  Bagh's  lair.     Kismet  ! 


THE    UNCHANGING   LOVER. 

I  HAVE  seen  Beauty  breaking  through  the  surly  mists  of  morning 
■     Across  the  Conway  River  from  the  ghostly  Snowdon  Hills; 
1  have  seen  her,  like  a  swallow,  wing  her  way  across  the  waters, 

To  light  at  eve  the  petals  of  Scillonian  daffodils; 
From  Haslemere  to  Petworth  slope  deep  woods  wherein  she  wanders— 

In  the  noontide,  'neath  the  branches,  you  may  hear  her  light  feet  stir; 
4nd  at  night-time  I  have  watched  her  draw  her  star=bejewell'd  curtain 
O'er  that  home  of  happy  singers,  the  fields  of  Qrantchester. 

1  have  seen  Beauty  lurking  in  the  lips  of  one  who  loved  me. 

In  the  whiteness  of  her  bosom,  in  the  blackness  of  her  hair, 
In  swift  small  hands  that  held  me— oh,  I  have  seen  Beauty  breaking 

As  flame  breaks  on  the  gorse=moors,  till  the  thin  and  startled  air 
Grew  fierce  and  strong  and  dreadful  .  ,  .  .  And  more  quietly  I've  seen  her 

In  rolling  of  soft  syllables  by  Devon  tongues,  in  stress 
Of  uncomplaining  woodmen  *neath  an  August  sun— and  sometimes 

In  solitude,  and  darkness,  and  remotest  silences. 

And  I  know  that  though  my  tongue  fails,  and  mine  ears  fail,  and  the  swelling 

Of  the  blackened  ash-buds,  June=<entranced,  no  more  delights  mine  eyes. 
Though  are  mute  the  lips  that  loved  me  and  lie  cold  the  hands  that  held  me, 

And  the  feet  of  Youth  no  longer  tread  th^  summits  olr  Surprise, 
Still  she'll  be  my  constant  Lover.    Though  all  the  world  forsake  me. 

And  my  Spring  be  turned  to  Winter,  and  the  flowers  no  longer  start 
From  each  bank  and  lawn  and  meadow— unforgetting,  unforsaking, 

1  shall  find  her,  deep  enfolded,  in  the  petals  of  the  heart, 
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you,  Rayner  ?  It  is  good  of  you 
fellows  to  give  me  such  a  send- 
off,"  said  Wilfred  Blain,  when  his  Zulu,  by 
a  desperate  spurt,  made  a  dead-heat  finish 
at  the  dock  gates  with  the  two  rickshaws 
he  had  been  following. 

"  But  we  are  not  giving  you  a  send-off," 
said  Polk.  "  It  is  much  more  of  a  how-do- 
you-do  than  that.  We  are  saihng  with  you 
on  the  Monmouth.'' 

"  No  doubt." 

The  three  commercial  travellers  walked 
along  the  dock. 

"  I'll  take  your  deck-chair,"  said  Eayner. 
"  We  had  our  chairs  and  hand-bags  sent 
down  with  the  trunks." 

"  Good  plan,"  said  Wilfred. 

He  had  never  been  chummy  with  these 
two,  known  as  "  The  Inseparables,"  because 
they  made  all  their  journeys  together,  but 
he  knew  enough  about  them  to  be  confident 
they  were  only  pulling  his  leg.  George  Polk 
was  about  his  own  age — thirty — and,  like 
himself,  represented  a  wholesale  stationer, 
but  was  centred  in  Cape  Town,  and  had 
never  been  outside  the  Union  ;  whereas 
Wilfred,  excluding  the  British  Isles,  had  the 
whole  world  for  his  parish.  Moreover, 
he  w^as  a  partner  in  his  father's  business, 
travelling  to  get  knowledge  of  foreign 
markets,  and  two  years  ahead  of  him  lay  a 
managing  directorship  in  London.  Rayner 
sold  boots,  and  was  about  five  years  Polk's 
junior; 

They  followed  him  on  board,  and  bothered 
a  black  steward  about  the  arrival  and  dis- 
posal of  their  cabin  baggage. 

"Well,  I  will  leave  you  to  settle  that 
important  business,"  said  Wilfred.  "  I 
must  superintend  the  putting  on  board 
of  my  sample  trunks." 

Returning  to  the  wharf,  he  was  hailed 
by  the  only  girl  in  the  world. 

"  I  am  glad,  Wilfred.     I  was  afraid  you 


were    wedded    to    the    Durban — Colombo 
route." 

The  Monmouth  was  on  the  Cape  Town — 
Straits  Settlem.ent  service,  and  called  at 
Calcutta. 

"  But  are  you  going  to  Indi?,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?  I  am  to  spend 
a  year  with  my  eldest  sister,  Bessie — -Mrs. 
Millard,  you  know.  Sam  is  a  deputy 
inquisitioner,  or  something  equally  terri- 
fying, of  a  department  in  Bengal.  Aren't 
you  bucked  we  are  to  be  travelling  com- 
panions ?  " 

"  Tremendously." 

"  Well,  don't  say  it  in  that  absent- 
minded  way,  as  if  your  thoughts  were  on 
something  or  someone  else.  Who  is  my 
rival  ?  " 

"  The  sample  trunks.  I  must  see  they  are 
put  on  board." 

^'  I  will  come  with  you." 

She  slipped  her  arm  in  his.  Refusing 
a  man  three  times  gives  a  girl  certain 
privileges. 

"  On  the  boat  I  must  be  more  circumspect, 
or  people  will  think  we  are  engaged." 

"  I  can  never  understand  why  we  aren't." 

Indeed,  he  regarded  the  girl's  objection 
to  him  as  mere  moonshine.  On  his  first 
visit  to  Cape  Town,  two  years  earlier, 
Wilfred  carried  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Judge  Thurlow,  who,  taking  a  fancy 
to  the  young  fellow,  gave  him  the  free 
run  of  his  beautiful  home  at  Sea  Point, 
where  Wilfred  lost  his  heart  to  the  youngest 
daughter,  then  still  in  her  teens.  She  had 
refused  him  because  his  life  was  directed 
to  no  high  aim. 

"But  what  can  a  foreign  traveller  do  for 
humanity  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  Hang  it  all, 
Ethel,  you  are  not  an  Elizabeth  Fry  !  " 

"  But  I  would  like  to  be." 

"  There  is  the  fallacy.  Me  you  judge  by 
performance,  and  yourself  by  aspiration." 

"  Well,  tell  me  your  aspiration.     What 
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do  you  hope  to  achieve  when  you  are  settled 
in  London  ?  " 

*'To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
To  weans  and  wife. 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life." 

"  With  you  toasting  yourself  in  front  of 
that  same  fire  like  a  contented  cat !  Wilfred, 
I  beheve  you  would  purr  !  " 

''  There  is  self -culture." 

*'  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do — 
Not  light  them  for  themselves." 

Wilfred  came  to  hate  Vincentio's  great 
speech.  Every  line  of  it  became  a  battle- 
ground. 

While  we  have  detained  the  reader  with 
this  explanation;  the  mound  of  last-minute 
freight  has  disappeared. 

*'  The  boat  is  starting  now,  sir,"  said  the 
third  officer. 

''  Itwon'tstartwithout  my  sample  cases." 

"Of  course  not;  but  we  are  taking  in  the 
passengers'  gangway." 

"  We  will  follow  the  last  trunk  aboard  by 
this." 

"  Of  course  you  can  do  that." 

"  And  now  you  feel  relieved,"  said  Ethel, 
when  they  had  not  only  seen  the  trunks  on 
board,  but  had  watched  them  lowered  into 
the  hold.  The  boat  was  slipping  past  the 
wharf. 

"  For  three  weeks  I  haven't  a  care  in  the 
world.    Oh,  my  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

''  Two  friends  came  aboard  to  see  me  off, 
and  I  haven't  given  them  a  chance  to  say 
good-bye." 

"  Well,  run  back  to  the  stern,  and  in 
one  comprehensive  wave  to  them  express 
thanks,  apologies,  and  good  wishes." 

His  way  aft  took  him  through  the  saloon. 
There  was  only  one.  It  was  called  the 
first-class  saloon  because  only  first-class 
passengers  might  use  it  as  a  sitting-room. 
Both  classes  had  their  meals  here,  the  second 
being  served  an  hour  the  earlier.  Seated 
there,  drinking  bottled  Bass,  were  "  The 
Inseparables." 

"  Come  aud  join  us,"  said  Polk.  ''  Don't 
look  frightened,  as  if  we  were  spooks.  I 
told  you  we  were  coming,  too.  You  couldn't 
expect  to  keep  the  Indian  market  to  your- 
self for  ever.  Funny,  wasn't  it,  that  Fred's 
firm  and  my  own  should  have  their  eyes 
opened  to  ifcs  possibilities  at  the  same 
time  ?  " 

Wilfred  knew  of  something  even  stranger 
Except  his  own,  there  was  not  a  sample  rase 
on  board.     Unquestionably  Polk  was  lying. 


This  was  no  business  trip.  Wilfred  had 
heard  thafc  the  friends  had  lost  heavily 
at  the  Johannesburg  races.  Whose  money 
had  they  lost  ?  Taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  account,  there  could  be  but 
one  answer. 

Wilfred  spent  a  long,  happy  day  in  Ethel's 
company,  but  she  refused  to  share  the 
moonlight  with  him,  announcing  an  un- 
natural preference  for  the  captain's  gramo- 
phone and  the  saloon,  so  he  made  up  a  four 
at. bridge  with  the  chief  engineer  and  the 
tw^o  travellers.'  They  played  outside  the 
chief's  cabin  by  the  light  of  an  electric 
bulb  suspended  from  the  shrouds.  In  the 
middle  of  a  rubber  Rayner  threw  down  his 
cards. 

"  Get  someone  to  take  my  place.  I  am 
sick  of  cards.  I  am  sick  of  everything  ! 
I  wish  I  were  dead  !  " 

He  wandered  to  a  deserted  part  of  the 
deck,  and  after  a  momentary  hesitation 
Polk  rose  to  follow  him. 

''  Sorry,  chief,  but  I  must  look  after 
Fred.  No  doubt  Mr.  Strongbow  and  Lord 
Hartwell  will  take  our  places." 

Lord  Hartwell,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  watching  the  game,  jumped  at  the 
suggestion,  but  Mr.  Strongbow — or  Professor 
Strongbow,  as  he  liked  to  be  called — stood 
on  a  punctilio. 

"  I  must  first  be  assured  that  his  lordship 
is  willing  to  sit  down  to  cards  with  a  mere 
lion-tamer." 

"  A  7nere  lion-tamer  !  Do  you  mean  a 
mere  tamer  of  lions  or  a  tamer  of  mere 
lions  ?  In  either  case,  my  dear  sir,  the 
condescension  is  yours.  By  Jove,  that  is 
jolly  good — a  tamer  of  mere  lions  !  I  must 
tell  Miss  Thurlow  that  to-morrow."  To 
remind  himself  he  made  a  note  upon  his 
shirt  cuff,  forgetting  that  he  never  wore  a 
shirt  twice. 

At  midnight  they  turned  in,  their  beds 
having  been  made  up  on  the  hatch.  To 
Wilfred,  accustomed  to  being  high  above 
the  water  on  the  decks  of  great  liners,  the 
sea  seemed  dangerously  near.  It  looked  as 
though  the  first  fair-sized  wave  would  roll 
over  him. 

In  the  small  hours  a  tropical  rainstorm 
drove  them  all  to  their  cabins  aft  of  their 
saloon — stuffy,  two-berth  cells  at  the  best, 
but  now,  with  the  wind -scoops  removed  and 
the  ports  closed,  insufferable. 

*'  If  you  can't  get  to  sleep,  Blain,"  said 
Lord  rtartwell  from  the  upper  bunk,  ''  try 
counting  the  cockroaches.  Do  you  mind 
switching  on  the  Ught  and  throwing  up  my 
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sliirt  and  a  pencil  ?     I  must  make  a  note  of 
that  cockroach  joke  for  Miss  Thiirlow." 

"  Haven't  you  any  other  appreciators  ?  " 

''  She  is  the  only  old  friend.  You  see, 
she  and  I  have  come  round  in  the  Mon- 
mouth from  Cape  Town,  and  despise  you 
Durban  passengers  as  interlopers  and  par- 
venus." 

Lord  Hart  well  had  achieved  sleep,  and 
Wilfred  was  having  sleep  (Lord  Hartwell's) 
thrust  upon  him,  when  there  came  an 
agitation  of  the  doorway  curtain. 

'*  Is  this  your  cabin,  Blain  ?  " 

"  Yes.    What  do  you  want  ?  " 

Polk  entered  and  switched  on  the  light. 
His  face  was  haggard,  and  he  took  his 
breath  in  gasps. 

"  I  can't  find  Fred  anywhere." 

"  No  doubt  he  has  slept  through  the 
storm." 

"  No,  all  the  beds  have  been  taken  in. 
I  looked.  And  he  isn't  in  the  saloon.  He 
couldn't  have  jumpei  overboard  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  not.  You  must  be  mad  to 
suggest  such  a  possibility." 

''  I  said  he  couldn't  have.  But,  if  he  has, 
I  shall  never  forgive,  myself.  He  didn't 
wish,  to  come  ;    I  over-persuaded  him." 

"  Of  course  he  has  carried  his  bed  on  to 
the  promenade  deck." 

"  That  is  reserved  at  night  for  the  ladies." 

''  But  they  have  all  gone  to  their  cabins. 
Pull  yourself  together,  man." 

The  first-class  cabins — by  which  was 
meant  the  cabins  for  the  first  class — 
fourteen  in  all,  were  on  each  side  of  an 
alleyway  aft  of  the  little  saloon.  At  the 
other  end  was  a  steel  door  opening  on  to  a 
few  feet  of  deck  immediately  above  the 
screw.  From  here  a  short  staircase  led 
to  the  upper  deck. 

'•  What  is  that  ?  "  cried  Wilfred. 

On  the  main  deck,  but  protected  from 
the  rain  by  the  staircase,  Rayner  had  made 
his  bed,  and  was  there  snoring  peacefully. 

The  main  interest  the  following  morning 
was  the  erection  by  the  chief  engineer 
and  his  staff  of  a  tarpaulin  swimming-bath. 
Just  before  tiffin.  Lord  Hart  well  approached 
Miss  Thurlow,  guffawing.  He  w^as  very  tall, 
and  seemed  without  proper  support.  He 
had  a  trick  of  swaying  from  his  hips,  and 
when  he  laughed  his  head  described  an  arc 
that  seemed  to  threaten  that  his  whole 
structure  would*  overbalance. 
.  *^Such  a  splendid  joke,  .Miss  Thurlow-^ 
the  second-class  hav«  no  proper  bath  !  " 

The  second-class  was  occupied  by  a 
half -dozen   non-commissioned   officers   and 


their  families,  who  had  come  on  board  at 
Durban.  They  were  not  in  Lord  Hartwell's 
regiment,  but  as  the  only  commissioned 
officer  on  board,  he  was  responsible  for  and 
had  authority  over  them. 

''  That  isn't  funny." 

''  No,  but  this  is — I  am  going  to  wangle 
it  so  that  they  get  the  benefit  of  our  swim- 
ming-bath." 

"  How  ?  Second-class  passengers  are  not 
allowed  on  our  deck.  You  know  what 
Captain  Wilkes  is." 

''  He  can't  stop  inter-class  competitions. 
I  have  announced  a  swimming  gala  for  this 
afternoon." 

"  But  what  events  can  be  held  in  an  area 
twenty-five  feet  by  twelve  ?  " 

"  I  thought  of  one — a  swimming  race  for 
non-swimmers." 

"  We  can't  run  a  gala  on  one  event." 

"  I  am  leaving  the  programme  to  Strong- 
bov/,  who  seems  to  know  all  about  it.  He 
doesn't  wish  to  swim,  although  evidently  he 
knows  the  game  from  A  to  Z.  Perhaps,  as  a 
relaxation,  swimming  is  infra  dig.  for  a  lion- 
tamer.  By  the  way,  he  asked  me  to  call 
him  Professor  Strongbow.  Does  that  mean 
he  has  a  chair  of  lion-taming  at  some 
business  university  ?  I  must  make  a  note 
of  that.  Don't  you  think  I  am  in  great 
form  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  like  your  swimming-bath  joke,  and 
don't  mind  how  often  you  repeat  it." 

"  My  idea  was  to  repeat  it  about  three 
times  a  week.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
too  much  for  the  old  man  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  the  utmost." 

"  There  are  other  competition  stunts  we 
could  work  for  them.  Do  you  mind  coming 
with  me  to  the  second-class  quarters  to 
ascertain  v/hat  would  be  most  useful  ?  " 

With  a  pang,  Wilfred  watched  them 
making  their  way  forward,  chattering 
eagerly. 

At  three  o'clock  the  bathers  be?/an  to 
assemble. 

"  Here  comes  Miss  Thurlow  !  "  cried  Lord 
Hart  well.    "  Isn't  she  topping  ?  " 

Wilfred  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  charming.  An  encounter,  as  she 
passed '  through  the  saloon,  with  Captain 
Wilkes,  who  had  strong  views  (his  wife's) 
on  mixed  bathing,  had  given  Ethel  a  colour, 
and  in  her  "shyness  she  now  forgot  that  her 
mouth  was  too  large,  and  therefore  wasn't 
spoiling  its  perfect  shape  by  puckering  it 
up,  as  was  her  wont,  into  a  characterless 
rosebud,  ~   •  -  V  :  ' 

*' Ah,  here  come  my  crowd  !  "  cried' the 


"When  he  heard  there  was  a  man  in  the  water,  he  leapt  like  a  cat  upon  the  rail. 


oj'ganiser,  as  the  uon-commissioned  officers 
and  their  wives  (strapping  young  women  in 
the  most  unex:ceptionable  bathing  costumes) 
and  a  dozen  excited  children  invaded  the 
first-class  deck. 

Captain  Wilkes  rushed  down  upon  them, 
barking  furiously  "  Second-class  passengers 
have  no  business  here.  That  is  the  rule 
of  the  ship,  and  no  lord  or  anyone  else  can 


override   tlie  Company's   regulations  while 
I  am  in  command  !  " 

*'  No  one  proposes  to  override  the  Com- 
pany's rules.  Inter-class  competitions  and 
sports  are  always  permitted.  We  have 
invited  the  second-class  to  join  us  in 
a  water  carnival  for  prizes!  Yoa  can 
forbid  it,  if  you  like,  but  you  will  be 
asked   in  Calcutta   to   justify  your  ruling. 


<30od-bye,  :Miss  ThurloAv  I  '  lie  cried,  and  jumped  info  the  river." 


Tf  it  should  appear  that  you  have  stretched 
a  rul^  against  members  of  His  Majesty's 
forces,  it  won't  do  your  Company  any 
good  with  the  Government,  or  you  any 
good  with  your  Company." 

Captain  Wilkes  glared  at  the  young  man. 
so  unexpectedly  full  of  fight,  and  retired 
growling  to  his -bridge.  He  loved  to  flout 
high-born  tyranny,  but  one  needed  to  be' 


verv  sure  of  one's  ground.  These  aristocrats 
could  make  themselves  heard. 

''  The  first  event,"  announced  his  lord- 
ship, "  will  be  a  children's  water- wing  race, 
open  to  those  who  have  not  won  a  money 
swimming  prize  of  more  than  ten  pounds." 

There  was  no  let-up  all  the  afternoon, 
Strongbow  having  drawn  up  almost  too  full 
a  programme.  The  coracle  race  (ladies')  was 
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won  by  the  wife  of  a  Darjeeling  tea-planter, 
who  passed  Ethel  in  the  last  punishing  two 
yards. 

"  Quite  a  rag,  wasn't  it,  Miss  Thurlow  ?  " 
said  Hartwell,  as  the  dripping  throng  sought 
the  cabins. 

The  tactics  so  successful  in  throwing  open 
the  swimming-bath  were  employed  to  gain 
Lord  Hartwell's  proteges  some  share  in  the 
first-class  deck.  He  arranged  athletic  sports, 
open  championships,  first  versus  second-class 
deck  billiard  contests,  bull  board,  and  deck 
and  bucket  quoits  gymkhanas,  halma,  chess 
and  draughts  tournaments,  and  if  only  one 
second-class  champion  entered,  Mb  fellows 
and  all  the  women  and  children  gave  him 
their  moral  support.  They  really  had  a  very 
good  time,  and  the  first-class  deck,  if  some- 
what overcrowded,  was  jollier  for  the 
presence  of  these  strong  simple  folk  and 
their  offspring — particularly  the  last :  there 
happened  to  be  no  children  in  the  first-class. 
Against  this  was  t^.:  rndless  bickering  with 
captain  and  officers. 

"  Is  it  worth  it  ?  "  groaned  Wilfred,  when 
a  new  occasion  for  strife  was  suggested. 

"  Fortunately  for  the  second-class  pas- 
sengers, Lord  Hart  well  thinks  it  is,"  said 
Ethel  angrily. 

''  What  a  kind  creature  he  is  !  "  said  the 
Darjeeling  tea-plantress. 

"  Lord  Hartwell  is  a  man  after  my  own 
heart,"  said  Polk,  who  had  won  success  as 
a  traveller  by  being  all  things  to  all  buyers. 
Intending  now  to  ofTer  his  hand  to  Miss 
Thurlow,  he  was  urging  extravagant  claims 
to  the  precise  qualities  she  demanded — 
heroism  and  uplift.  *'  In  the  same  position, 
I  should  do  precisely  as  he  has  done,"  he 
continued.  "  I  consider  no  task  too  onerous, 
no  sacrifice  too  great,  if  it  helps  in  any  way 
the  under-dog." 

"  It  is  quite  refreshing  nowadays  to  find 
a  young  man  with  such  sentiments,"  said 
the  wife  of  a  Penang  bank  manager. 

"  You  have  noble  ideals,  young  man," 
said  an  American  missionary.  "  Let  no  one 
rob  you  of  them." 

Ethel  looked  her  admiration.  For  the 
moment  Lord  Hartwell's  acts  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  Polk's  fine  words. 

Wilfred  walked  away  boiling.  If  he  had 
stayed,  he  must  have  insulted  his  rival  and 
quarrelled  again  with  his  sweetheart.  They 
had  had  quite  a  tiff  in  the  swimming-bath. 
As  far  as  could  be  judged  in  so  small  an 
area,  Polk  was  the  best  swimmer  of  thos^, 
who  used  the  bath  ;  but  Strongbow  laughed 
when  the  traveller  boasted  of  having  once 


swum  half  a  mile,  as  Hobbs  might  at  a 
batsman  who  bragged  of  a  score  of  fifty. 
Wilfred  couldn't  swim,  and  seemed  in- 
capable of  learning. 

''  In  your  place,"  said  Polk,  "  I  should 
feel  that  I  was  in  danger  of  incurring  the 
sin  of  suicide.  If  I  saw. a  man  drowning  in 
deep  water,  whether  I  could  swim  or  not, 
I  must  go  in  after  him.  Compared  with  the 
agony  of  ignoring  such  an  appeal,  a  watery 
grave  would  seem  to  me  a  bed  of  roses." 

'*'  Oh,  I  think  that  is  splendid  !  "  cried 
Ethel. 

'•  You  ought  to  be  given  a  Royal  Humane 
Society  medal,  Polk,"  said  W^ilfred. 

"  Don't,  please,  sneer  at  everything.  Let 
me  believe  that  there  is  some  heroism  among 
men." 

Poor  Wilfred  I  Until  this  voyage  he  had 
never  angered  her,  and  now  there  were  daily 
clashes.  She  resented  his  cynicism,  allowing 
nothing  for  the  very  natural  jealousy  that 
made  him  so  bitter.  He  had  ground  for 
complaint.  He  had  regarded  himself  as 
virtually  engaged,  on  a  deferred  acceptance, 
and  now  he  was  but  one  of  four,  getting  no 
more  of  Ethel's  company  than  she  gave 
Hartwell,  Strongbow,  and  Polk,  and  less  of 
her  approval. 

''  Don't  worry,  Mr.  Blain,"  said  the  tea- 
planter's  wife  the  last  afternoon  of  the 
voyage.  "  It  will  be  a  duet  again  instead  of 
a  quintette  when  you  land.  Remember  Miss 
Thurlow  is  travelling  without  a  chaperon, 
and  can't  let  one  young  man  monopolise 
her." 

There  was  something  in  this,  thought 
Wilfred.  He  looked  across  to  where  Ethel 
and  the  lion-tamer  were  conversing,  and 
sighed.  If  she  was  not  deeply  interested  in 
his  remarks,  she  was  a  wonderful  actor. 

"  Every  woman  admires  physical  courage," 
said  the  tea-plantress,  reading  his  thoughts. 

"  This  wretched  ship  is  infested  with 
heroes." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Strongbow  has  had  Miss 
Thurlow  to  himself  long  enough.  Join  them 
and  cut  him  out.  She  would  respect  you 
for  it." 

Certainly  Ethel  now  made  him  welcome, 
and  the  tamer  of  beasts  was  not  hostile. 

'*  While  you  are  in  Calcutta,  Mr.  Blain, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  take  you  to  Crocker's, 
the  Wild  Animal  Mart.  If  you  have  the 
nerve,  you  can  accompany  me  into  the 
cages." 

"  That  sounds  somewhafc  risky." 

"  Oh,  no,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  if  you 
keep  the  upper  hand.   Lions,  for  example — 
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and  it  is  with  them  I  am  most  concerned 
just  now,  being  commissioned  by  Job  well's 
South  African  Circus  to  buy  a  half-dozen — 
are  great  cowards.  If  you  see  one  getting 
nasty.,  give  it  a  sharp  slap  upon  the  nose. 
You  will  soon  get  the  knack." 

**  But  what  will  happen  to  me  while  I 
am  acquiring  it  ?  " 

"  If  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  perhaps 
you  had  better  keep  outside  the  cages." 

"I  can't  imagine  your  ever  feeling  nervous, 
Mr.  Strongbow,"  said  Ethel. 

"  Strongbow,  you  are  wanted  for  the 
bucket  quoit  final  with  Sergeant  Russell  !  " 
called  Lord  Hartwell  from  the  main  deck. 

"  I  don't  think,  Ethel,  you  should  be  so 
friendly  with  a  common  fellow  like  that," 
said  Wilfred,  when  Strongbow  had  left  them. 

"  And  you  order  me  to  snub  Lord  Hart- 
well,  lest  I  should  seem  a  climber,  while  poor 
middle -class  Mr.  Polk  must  be  avoided  like 
the  plague.  By  the  way,  Wilfred,  what  have 
you  against  him  ?  " 

"  Hs  is  not  a  fit  friend  for  you.  I  can  say 
no  more  than  that.    His  im worthiness  may 
appear  sooner  than  you  imagine." 
•     "  Oh,«  fie — to    stab    your    rivals    with 
innuendoes  !  " 

"  I  don't  stab  Lord  Hartwell,  who  is,  or 
should  be,  the  most  dangerous  rival  of  all." 

"  But  you  dismissed  his  fight  for  the 
non-coms,  as  not  worth  while.  You  can't 
think  how  grieved  I  was,  and  how  ashamed. 
Here  was  this  brainless  boy  winning  every 
voice,  and  my  man " 

"  Your  man  ?  " 

"  My  man  friend -" 

r  ^^  • " 

'*  — in  a  dishonoured  opposition  minority 
of  one." 

"  Of  none,  for  I  voted  against  myself.  I 
regretted  the  remark  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 
If  at  other  times  I  have  seemed  to  sneer  at 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice " 

''  You  have  done  nothing  but  sneer  at 
both  ever  since  you  came  on  board." 

"  Really,  no — only  at  the  sham  heroic  in 
Polk.  You  and  I  have  differed  merely  on  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  you  were  convinced  that 
he  is  a  windbag,  you  would  try  to  prick 
him." 

"  If  you  had  put  it  like  this  to  me  before, 
it  would  have  saved  much  hard  feeling  upon 
both  sides.  But,  dear,  couldn't  you  once, 
just  once,  for  my  sake,  when  exposing  what 
you  thought  sham,  have  found  a  good  word 
for  the  true — the  thin-n^s  I  value  ?  Gracious  ! 
There  goes  the  dressing-bell!"  And  then, 
impressed  by  the    silent   desertion    of   the 


decks,  she  cried  :  "  Wilfred,  it  is  the  dinner- 
bell — we.mustfly  f  " 

She  had  extended  her  hand  in  token  of 
reconciliation,  and  he  had  not  released  it. 
For  the  few  yards  they  had  to  walk  it  did 
not  seem  worth  while.  She  pressed  his  hand. 

"  Now  I  have  the  old  Wilfred  back  again." 

I  don't  blame  them  in  the  least  for  missing 
the  first  two  courses,  nor  for  cutting  coffee. 
Just  before  it  was  served,  Ethel  said : 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Grundy  will  be  packing  in 
her  cabin  all  the  evening,  therefore  I  may 
venture  on  deck." 

They  did  not  leave  the  table  together, 
Wilfred  following  at  a  discreet  interval. 
Lying  in  the  alleyway,  he  found  a  leather 
photograph  case  containing  a  cabinet  of 
a  plump  girl  with  a  hockey  stick.  The 
style  of  headdress  announced  her  a  young 
woman,  but  her  wrists  were  creased  like 
a  baby's.  Des2)ite  clumsiness,  she  was 
charming  in  her  brave  innocence.  The 
photograph  was  signed  "  Your  sweetheart, 
Alice."  Wilfred  slipped  the  case  into  his 
pocket.    He  found  Ethel  in  her  deck-chair. 

"  Can't  you  smell  the  land  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  If  we  were  ashore  we  should  call  it  the 
smell  of  the  sea.  But  this  land  breeze  is 
too  much  for  you  without  a  wrap.  Let  me 
fetch  you  one." 

"  Well,  I  would  like  my  sports  coat.  It 
is  somewhere  on  the  main  deck.  Thank 
you,  Wilfred." 

"  In  the  meantime  you  must  wear  my 
jacket." 

"  How  dominant  you  have  become  of  a 
sudden  !  " 

He  had  found  her  coat,  and  was  returning 
with  it  over  his  arm,  when  he  noticed  Lord 
Hartwell  searching  the  deck. 

"Are  you  looking  for  a  photograph  case  ?  " 

"  Good  man  !  You  have  found  it  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  the  portrait  ?  " 

*'  Awfully  nice.    Is  it  of  jout  fiancee  ?  " 

"  That's  the  idea.  Fancy  a  girl  like 
that  being  satisfied  with  me  !  She  is  the 
daughter  of  our  colonel.  No  doubt  she 
will  come  on  board  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
introduce  you." 

"Thanks.  The  case  is  in  my  jacket.  Will 
it  do  if  I  deliver  the  lost  property  when  I 
come  down  to  our  cabin  to  undress  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  But  don't  run  away.  What's 
the  hurry  ?  You  can't  think  how  I've 
ached  to  tell  someone  about  Alice." 

Wilfred  fumed  at  the  delay.  When  at 
last  he  reached  the  promenade  deck,  he 
found  it  deserted  except  for  the  presence 
of  Polk,  who  was  carrying  his  jacket. 
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"  Miss  Thurlow  asked  me  to  give  you  this, 
and  to  tell  you  that  she  has  retired.  If  that 
is  her  sports  coat,  I  will  take  charge  of  it.'* 

'*'  Why  should  you  take  charge  of  it  ?  " 

'''  Because  Miss  Thurlow  has  accepted  me." 

It  was  true.  Slipping  on  Wilfred's 
jacket,  Ethel  felt  the  case  in  the  breast 
pocket,  and  was  curious  as  to  which  of  the 
many  portraits  of  herself  that  he  had  at 
one  time  and  another  begged  or  stolen  from 
her  was  thus  honoured.  While  she  was 
sitting  stunned  by  what  she  accepted  as 
proof  of  her  lover's  falseness,  Polk  slipped 
into  Wilfred's  chair  and  won  her. 

The  following  morning  the  Monmouth 
entered  the  Hoogly.  The  first  glimpses  of 
India  aroused  no  interest  in  Ethel,  who, 
looking  unnaturally  frail  and  gentle,  sat 
with  hands  in  lap,  only  half  taking  in  her 
fiance's  monologue,  but  thinking  how  noble 
he  was,  and  how  much  happier  she  could 
have  been  with  Wilfred  if  only  he  had  been 
the  man  she  had  believed  him  to  be. 

"  If  the  smoke  from  the  funnel  is  bothering 
you,  dear,  we  can  take  our  chairs  forward." 

' '  Never  mind  the  chairs,  George .  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  show  some  interest  in  the  land- 
scape." 

They  went  into  the  bow.  On  the  star- 
board side  Wilfred  and  Rayner  were 
depressing  one  another  ;  larboard,  the  lion- 
tamer  was  in  difficulties  with  his  shoes. 

"  The  third  officer  was  telling  us  just  now, 
Miss  Thurlow,"  said  Rayner,  "  that  this 
is  the  trickiest  reach  on  the  Hoogly.  Mr. 
Strongbow  asked  hirii  if  the  steamer  could 
turn  here  if  anyone  fell  overboard.  The 
third  said  not  while  she  was  in  this  buoyed 
channel.  Heavens  !  Those  people  are 
cutting  it  fine  !  " 

A  tug  was  towing  two  lighters  filled  with 
coolies  across  their  bow.  There  was  room, 
but  not  much  margin.  They  were  just 
clear,  when  a  coolie  who  had  l>een  sitting 
with  his  legs  over  the  side,  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  overboard,  and  the  current  swept 
him  past  them. 

"  Save  that  man,  George — you  must 
save  him  !  You  said  you  couldn't  stand 
by  and  see  a  man  drown  !  "  cried  Ethel. 

The  drowning  native  rose  to  the  surface 
not  ten  yards  from  them,  but  quickly  sank, 
a  brown  hand,  like  a  bird's  claw,  opening 
and  shutting  convulsively,  being  visible 
an  appreciable  time  after  the  rest  of  him. 

"  George,  George,  you  can't  let  a  man 
drown  after  the  splendid  things  you  have 
said  1  " 

''  No  !  No  !  I  won't  go  !    Fred,  save  me ! " 


Polk  clung  to  Rayner  for  protection 
against  Ethel,  who  by  sheer  force  of  will 
would  otherwise  have  driven  him  over- 
board.' fi 

<  "  Then  I  will  ^o  !     Oh,  that  hand,  that 
hand  !  " 

Wilfred  caught  her  as  she  rushed  to  the 
side. 

"  You  shan't  go  !  It  would  be  madness  ! 
You  can't  swim  a  hundred  yards." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  lion-tamer, 
pushing  among  them. 

When  he  heard  there  was  a  man  in  the 
water,  he  leapt  like  a  cat  upon  the  rail. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Thurlow !  "  he  cried,  and 
jumped  into  the  river. 

When  he  rose  to  the  surface  he  was  clear 
of  the  steamer  and  rushing  down  the  river 
like  a  torpedo-boat,  the  joint  effect  of  a 
powerful  racing  stroke  and  the  strong 
current.  There  was  a  scurry  to  the  stern. 
Neither  coolie  nor  rescuer  was  visible.  A 
boat  was  lowered  after  an  agonising  delay, 
but  although  it  remained  an  hour  rowing 
about  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  nothing  was 
ever  seen  again  of  Strongbow  or  the  man  he 
tried  to  save.  When  it  had  been  taken  on 
board  and  the  bell  in  the  engine-room  rang 
full  speed  ahead,  the  crowd  astern,  who  had 
been  hoping  against  hope,  dispersed  silently. 

With  a  quivering  Up,  Ethel  sought  her 
cabin. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me,  George.  There 
was  only  one  man  on  board,  and  he  is 
drowned." 

Wilfred  was  making  his  final  pack  when 
Polk  entered  the  cabin  and  sat  upon  his 
bed. 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  right  for  me  to 
go  in.    I  have  a  duty  to  Rayner." 

"'  Can't  he  look  after  himself  ?  " 

"No." 

'*  What  IS  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

''  Melancholia,  which  at  times  is  almost 
suicidal.  I  persuaded  him  to  come  a  sea 
voyage  between  travelling  seasons." 

"  Then  you  are  not  going  to  India  on 
business  ?  Why  did  you  tell  everyone  you 
were  ?  " 

"  To  prevent  people  asking  questions.  I 
cut  a  very  poor  figure  just  now,  but,  honestly, 
Fred  has  a  greater  claim  upon  me  than  that 
imfortunate  coolie." 

''  I  think  so,  too.  Shake  hands,  Polk.  T 
haven't  been  very  genial  to  you  since  we 
came  on  board,  but  there  is  a  reason  for 
this." 

"  You  have  had  rather  a  down  on  me,  I 
must  admit,  but  you  can  make  it  square 
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by  putting  in  a  word  for  me  now  with  Ethel. 
Point  out  to  her  that  I  wasn't  the  only  man 
on  the  steamer  who  can  swim." 

"  Has  she  said  anything  to  you  since  ?  " 

"  .We  had  a  regular  row  because  I 
suggested  there  was  something  queer  about 
this  rescue.  When  Strongbow  joined  us,  he 
didn't  know  of  the  accident ;  but  his  feet 
were  hare.'' 

After  tiffin  the  excitements  attendant 
upon  arrival,  the  coming  aboard  of  the 
health  officer  to  grant  pratique,  the  docking, 
and  the  invasion  of  an  army  of  welcomers, 
dissipated  the  gloom  that  had  been  caused 
by  poor  Strongbow's  fate. 

Lord  Hartwell  remembered  his  promise. 

"  Mr.  Blain,  allow  me  to  introduce  you 
to  Lady  Alice  Lovell — Alice,  Mr.  Blain,  my 
stable  companion,  and  the  most  consistent 
snorer  East  of  Suez." 

"  Isn't  he  a  tease  ?  "  said  the  plump 
girl  of  the  photograph.  ''  Don't  you 
pity  me  ?  " 

''  I  haven't  a  scrap  of  pity  for  either. 
You  both  thoroughly  deserve  what  is 
coming  to  you." 

Wilfred  saw  Ethel  beaming  upon  him. 
Excusing  himself  to  the  lovers,  he  slipped 
away  to  join  her. 

''  I  saw  you  being  introduced  to  Ladv 
Alice." 

"  I  can't  see  anything  particularly  credit- 
able to  me  in  that,  but  it  soems  to  have 
earned  me  a  num^ber  of  good  marks.  Why  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  Perhaps  I  am  pleased 
becauee  you  have  been  more  generous  to 
your  rival.  Poor  George  is  quite  comforted 
by  what  you  have  said  to  him,  and  thinks 
you  can  make  me  see  his  action  in  a  less 
unfavourable  light.  But  don't  adopt  his 
innuendoes  against  Mr.  Strongbow.  That 
would  be  too  base.  To  let  him  bear  the 
burden  that  lay  upon  us  all  and  scandalise 
him  after  his  death  !  " 

Wilfred  said  all  that  could  be  said  for 
Polk. 

"  It  doesn't  take  us  much  farther,  does 
it,  Wilfred  ?  But  I  must  run  away  now. 
There  is  Sam,  and  George  is  introducing 
himself  as  my  fiance.   Isn't  Sam  effusive  ?  " 

A  tall  man  in  gold  spectacles  was  re- 
garding Polk  with  horror. 

"  Good-bye,  Ethel !  Don't  forget  the 
evening  band  concerts  on  the  Maidan." 

Wilfred  was  the  last  passenger  to  get 
away,  having  not  only  to  pay  duty  upon  his 
samples,  but  also  to  observe  the  formalities 
without  which  he  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  a  refund  of  it  when  leaving  India 


with  them.  While  he  was  waiting  for 
certain  papers  to  be  made  out,  he  got  into 
conversation  with  a  poUce  officer,  who  told 
him  that  they  had  anticipated  making  an 
arrest  on  the  Monmouth,  but  their  quarry 
had  expected  them  to  be  expecting  him, 
and  had  gone  overboard. 

"  All  this  yarn  the  passengers  are  spinning 
to  the  reporters  about  a  gallant  attempt 
to  save  a  drowning  man  is  mere  poppycock." 

"  Do  you  think  Strongbow  got  ashore  ?  " 
asked  Wilfred. 

"  Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  Before 
he  took  to  evil  courses  he  was  a  professional 
swimmer,  and  more  than  once  his  swimming 
has  enabled  him  to  make  a  successful  get- 
away." 

"  Was  he  a  lion-tamer  ?  " 
•  "  No  ;  that  was  part  of  his  last  alias.     A 
bad  egg,  sir ;  bigamy  was  about  the  lightest 
of  the  charges  against  him." 

''  How  do  you  know  so  much  about  him  ? 
All  that  information  couldn't  have  come 
by  cable." 

"  No,  sir.  The  mail  via  Columbo  and 
Tuticorin  beat  you  and  arrived  yesterday." 

Wilfred  was  in  very  good  spirits  while 
kept  hanging  about  on  the  wharf,  and  even 
more  light-hearted  the  following  evening 
awaiting  Ethel  on  the  Maidan.  A  review 
of  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  made  it 
clear  precisely  what  misunderstanding  was 
removed  when  Ethel  saw  him  presented 
to  the  Alice  of  the  photograph.  Her 
engagement  to  Polk,  the  result  of  this 
misunderstanding,  would  not  be  continued 
— perhaps  was  broken  off  already. 

When  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  carriage 
drew  up  opposite  the  bandstand,  Wilfred 
directed  his  garry-wallah  to  drive  alongside. 
The  great  man  received  him  most  cordially. 

"  I  have  heard  about  you,  Mr.  Blain,  from 
Judge  Thurlow.  Perhaps  you  can  help  me 
out  of  a  difficulty.  We  can  talk  more  freely 
walking  about.  Remain  in  the  carriage, 
Ethel  ;   I  shall  return  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  The  trouble  is  this,  Mr.  Blain,"  he  con- 
tinued, when  they  were  on  the  grass. 
"  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  my  sister-in- 
law  engaged  herself  to  a  fellow-passenger, 
a  Mr.  George  Polk.  This  morning  she  gave 
him  his  conge.  If  this  were  merely  another ' 
example  of  the  proverbial  brittleness  of 
shipboard  engagements,  I  should  not  be 
disturbed,  for,  to  be  frank,  he  is  not  pro- 
))ossessing.  But  it  is  evident  that  while 
Miss  Thurlow  loves  this  person  deeply,  her 
mental  balance  has  been  upset  by  the  heroic 
death  of  Mr.  Strongbow.     My  duties  as  a 
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magistrate  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  study 
psychology,  and  I  can  see  that  this  is,  a 
peculiar  form  of  hysteria.  The  moment  she 
can  throw  it  off,  her  allegiance  swings  back 
automatically  to  her  bosom's  lord,  Mr. 
Polk.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obsession 
should  persist,  her  life  is  ruined.  The  dead 
hand !  I  see  the  possibility  of  a  tragedy. 
This  is  where  you  can  help  me.  If  you  can 
reveal  anything  about  this  Mr.  Strongbow 
that  renders  idealisation  of  him  absurd  (Mr. 
Polk  raised  suspicions),  Miss  Thurlow's 
recovery  will  be  immediate." 

''  With  the  necessary  result  of  her  return- 
ing to  mv  rival." 

"  Quite  so." 

"  I  will  do  it.     I  have  information." 

"  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  magna- 
nimity, for  I  know  the  hope  you  have  enter- 
tained of  an  alliance  with  my  sister-in-law, 
a  union  which  would  have  had  the  approval 
of  her  family.  I  can  tell  you,  however,  that 
your  chances  would  have  been  equally  hope- 
less if  you  had  kept  silence.  The  alternatives 
are  her  marrying  the  man  of  her  choice  or 
being  sacrificed  to  an  idea — possibly  a 
delusion." 

Poor  Wilfred  !  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  Deputy  Commissioners,  like  other  men, 
sometimes  talk  through  their  hats.  Perhaps 
the  bitterest  moments  of  his  life  were  those 
he  spent  walking  back  to  the  carriage,  and 


they  were  aggravated  by  the  band,  which 
was  playing  "  The  Mikado."  Hitherto  it 
had  been  his  favourite  hght  opera,  but  now 
it  seemed  a  potpourri  of  musical  jeers  at  the 
jilted  and  the  mismated. 

"  Ethel,  Mr.  Blain  has  something  to  tell 
you  of  very  great  importance.  No,  you  need 
not  leave  the  carriage."  She  had  thrown  open 
the  door  eagerly.  "  His  communication  can 
be  made  here  before  me." 

"  I  call  it  indelicate,"  said  Ethel.  "  Fire 
away,  then,  Wilfred." 

''  It  concerns  Mr.  Strongbow." 

"  Bother  Mr.  Strongbow !  I  thought  you 
had  come  to  tell  me  something  about  your- 
self." 

''  I  have  no  personal  news." 

"  Then,  Wilfred,  hadn't  you  better  tell 
me  something  you  have  told  me  before  ?  " 

Which,  of  course,  he  did. 

"  Look  at  Sam  !  "  cried  Ethel,  when  the 
old  declaration  had  evoked  a  response 
pleasingly  novel.  "  I  believe  he  is  about  to 
bless  us  publicly." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner's  hands  were 
raised  in  speechless  bewilderment. 

But  the  band  was  quicker- witted .  ' '  Here 's 
a  how-do-you-do  !  " 

"  It  really  is,  you  know,  Ethel,"  Sam  said. 

''  But,  Sam,  isn't  it  lovely  ?  " 

The  last  word  lay  with  the  euphonium. 

*'  Here's  a  pretty  how-do-you-do  1  " 


COME    BACK! 


/^OME  back  before  the  swallows  come  again, 


^ 


Before  the  lilac  bushes  are  in  flower, 


Or  the  laburnum  scatters  golden  rain— 

A  symbol  of  the  Springtime's  golden  hour. 

Before  the  cuckoos  call,  come  back  to  me, 

That  we  may  watch  the  budding  leaves  unfold 

Down  in  the  orchard  by  the  medlar  tree, 

Where  daffodils  swing  dainty  heads  of  gold. 


Come  back  before  the  hawthorn  flushes  red. 
Before  the  pear  tree  dons  its  bridal  dress, 

That  so  the  way  together  we  may  tread 

From  Spring's  sweet  dawn  to  Summer's  loveliness. 

L.   Q.   MOBERLY. 


G^u^i^ 


*' Presently  Sir  Jolm's  pen  poreed  over  the  column  which  was  headed  '  school.'     '  Eton? '  he  asked,  looking  iij). 
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r¥"lHE  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of 
I  Pelborough  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  bed, 
sewing  a  button  on  his  shirt.  The 
threading  of  the  needle  had  occupied  fully 
ten  minutes,  and  there  had  been  certain 
interruptions  which  necessitated  the  con- 
cealment of  the  garment  under  his  pillow, 
for  Chick  Pelborough  was  in  some  awe  of 
his  housekeeper,  and  was  not  less  panic- 
stricken  at  the  possibility  of  Gwenda  May- . 
nard  detecting  him  in  this  act  of  repair. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  church 
bells  were  ringing ;  but  Chick  was  an  evening 
church-goer. 
Doughty  Street,  on  Sunday  mornings,  was 


usually  a  place  of  desolation  and  silence, 
except  for  the  occasional  feeble  wail  of  a 
milkman,  or  the  hoarse  and  mysterious  cries 
of  newspaper  sellers.  Therefore  the  advent 
of  a  motor-car,  which  stopped  at  the  door, 
was  something  of  an  event.  Chick  looked 
out  of  the  open  window,  saw  that  the  car 
was  too  large  for  a  doctor's,  and  wondered 
who  was  the  tall  and  smartly-dressed  gentle- 
man who  alighted.  He  returned  to  his  occu- 
pation, whistling  softly  a  tune  he  had  heard 
at  a  dance.  And  as  he  sewed  awkwardly  and 
laboriously,  his  mind  was  busy  with  his 
future. 

The  future  was  really  beginning  to  worry 
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Chick  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a  clerk 
earning  five  pounds  a  week,  and  had 
accounted  himself  comfortably  placed,  until 
the  death  of  an  expensive  uncle  had  saddled 
him  with  an  ancient  title.  He  knew  that  a 
marquis  clerk  in  the  oiHice  of  an  insurance 
broker  was  something  of  a  social  mon- 
strosity, and  every  day  brought  a  new  sense 
of  discomfort.  And  Gwenda  expected  some- 
thing better  of  him,  too  ;  that  added  to  his 
distress.  He  felt  that  he  was  disappointing 
the  pretty  actress  who  was  striving  so  whole- 
heartedly to  put  him  on  his  feet. 

In  the  course  of  those  Sunday  morning 
reparations  Chick  did  most  of  his  serious 
thinking,  and  of  late  his  thoughts  had 
centred  round  and  about  Gwenda  Maynard. 
He  wondered  what  her  husband  was  like, 
and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  think  of 
her  with  a  husband  at  all.  She  had  been 
distrait  and  absent-minded  lately,  and  he 
wondered  why.  There  was  something  on 
her  mind.  Chick  knew.  Perhaps  it  had  to 
do  with  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  on  to 
her  from  the  theatre — a  letter  in  a  blue 
envelope.  It  had  come  at  breakfast,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  writing  Gwenda  had  gone 
white.  Chick  felt  it  was  from  her  husband, 
and  his  heart  was  hard  against  the  man  who 
could  hurt  her. 

He  put  down  his  shirt,  biting  off  the 
cotton  in  the  approved  style,  and,  still  with 
his  attention  on  the  locked  door,  poured  some 
water  in  a  basin  and  began  to  wash  his  two 
silk  handkerchiefs.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  it  when  a  knock  came  to  the  door. 

"  Chick  !  "  said  an  urgent  voice. 

"  Yes,  Gwenda  ?  " 

Chick  hastily  squeezed  the  water  from 
the  handkerchiefs,  threw  them  under  the 
bed,  wiped  his  hands  imperfectly,  and  un- 
locked the  door. 

"  Why  do  you  always  lock  your  door  on 
Sunday  morning  ?  "  asked  Gwenda,  and  her 
eyes,  roving  to  the  bed,  saw  the  shirt  and, 
what  was  more  damning,  the  threaded 
needle  which  Chick  had  stuck  in  the  pillow. 

"  Chick,  you've  been  sewing  on  buttons  !  " 
she  said  accusingly.  ''  You  know  Mrs. 
Phibbs  or  I  will  always  do  that  for 
you." 

"  I'm  sorry,  Gwenda,  really,"  said  Chick 
incoherently,  "  but  the  button  came  off, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  trouble " 

"  There  is  somebody  to  see  you,"  said 
Gwenda,  cutting  short  his  explanation. 

"  To  see  me  1  "  said  Chick,  in  surprise. 

"  Lord  Mansar,"  said  the  girl. 

Chick  gaped. 


"  Put  on  your  coat,  Chick.  And  whatever 
have  you  been  doing  with  your  hands  ?  " 

She  walked  across  to  the  bed,  picked  up 
the  handkerchiefs,  and  shook  her  head, 

''  Really,  Chick,  you're  incorrigible,"  she 
reproached  him.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  go 
to  Lord  Mansar  and  tell  him  you  can't  see 
him  because  it  is  washing  day  ?  Now  wipe 
your  hands,  turn  down  the  collar  of  your 
coat,  and  brush  your  hair." 

The  Marquis  of  Pelborough  meekly 
obeyed. 

Lord  Mansar  rose,  as  they  came  into  the 
room,  and  offered  his  hand. 

"  I'm  an  awful  rotter  not  to  have  come 
before,"  he  said  apologetically,  "  but  the 
fact  is,  I  was  so  heartily  ashamed  of  myself 
that  I  couldn't  have  seen  you  even  if  I'd 
been  willing.  Besides,  I  didn't  know  your 
address  until  yesterday." 

''  Chick  enjoyed  the  dance.  Lord  Mansar," 
said  Gwenda.  ''  It  was  awfully  nice  of  Mrs. 
Krenley  to  have  him  there." 

''  Oh,  very  nice,"  said  Mansar  grimly,  a 
hard  little  smile  on  his  cherubic  face. 
"  Didn't  Pelborough  tell  you  ?  " 

"  He  only  told  me  he  had  a  very  pleasant 
evening,"  said  the  girl,  in  wonder.  "  What 
happened  ?  " 

Mansar  told  her  the  story  of  that  night, 
and  did  not  minimise  the  extent  of  his  own 
folly. 

''  So  you  see,  Mrs.  Maynard,"  he  said, 
"  Chick's  introduction  to  Society  was  not 
attended  with  the  happiest  circumstances." 

'•  But,  Chick,"  said  the  girl  in  amaze- 
ment, "  you  did  not  tell  me  !  " 

Chick  was  very  red  and  more  than  a  little 
embarrassed. 

In  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  with  the 
object  of  introducing  him  into  good  society, 
Lord  Mansar  had  taken  him  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Krenley,  a  leader  of  a  smart  set, 
and  Chick,  mistaken  for  a  waiter  by  Mrs. 
Krenley's  brother,  had  been  the  witness  of 
an  attempt  to  cheat  the  half-drunken 
nobleman. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Krenley  yester- 
day,"   said    Mansar.       "  She    was    full    of 
excuses  and  explanations,  and  begged  me 
c.  to  go  there  again  and  bring  you,  Chick.     I 
should  imagine  there's  something  preparing 
for  you,  something  with  boiling  oil  in  it. 
.  Now,  Mrs.  Maynard  " — he  looked  at  the  girl 
with  a  light  of  amusement  in  his  eyes — "  you 
ask^d  me  to  do  something  for  Pelborough." 
''  Did  you,  Gwenda  ?  "  gasped  Chick,  in 
amazement,  and  it  was  her  turn  to  flush. 
"  Yes,  Chick,"  she  said  quietly.    "  I  saw 
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Lord  Mansar  and  asked  him  if  he  would  find 
an  opening  for  you.  You  can't  stay  in  your 
present  job  very  much  longer  ;  it  is  not  the 
position  you  should  be  occupying." 

Chick  had  already  reached  that  con- 
clusion, but  he  said  nothing. 

''  An  idea  occurred  yesterday  to  me," 
Mansar  went  on.  "  I  was  lunching  with  Sir 
John  Welson,  who  is  one  of  the  Under- 
Secretaries  at  the  Foreign  Office.  And  I 
think  I  can  find  you  a  job,  Pelborough — 
Chick  you  call  him,  don't  you  ?  "  he  smiled 
at  the  girl.  "  Well,  I'm  going  to  call  you 
Chick,  too,  and,  by  Jove,  you're  the  most 
wiry  Chick  that  was  ever  served  up  On  a 
Park  Lane  table  1  " 

The  joke  amused  him  immensely,  and 
when  he  recovered  himself  he  went  on — 

"  The  only  thing  that  may  lose  you  the 
job  is  that  you  have  one  very  unfortunate 
deficiency— at  least,  Pm  afraid  you  have — 
otherwise  I  could  get  you  an  appointment 
as  an  extra  Foreign  Office  Messenger  without 
any  difficulty." 

Chick's  jaw  dropped. 

"  I  don't  think  Pd  like  that,"  he  said. 
''  It  would  mean  wearing  a  uniform,  or 
something,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  the  other  drily. 
"I'm  not  referring  to  the  gentlemen  in 
buttons  who  run  errands.  A  Foreign  Office 
Messenger  is  a  sort  of  King's  Messenger." 

"  That  would  be  splendid,  wouldn't  it. 
Chick  ?  "  said  the  girl,  her  eyes  shining. 

Chick  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"  It  means  about  four  or  five  hundred  a 
year,  travelling  expenses,  and  a  pretty  soft 
time,"  Mansar  went  on,  ''  only — and  here  I 
come  to  the  big  drawback — you'd  have  to 
speak  French  and  have  a  knowledge  of  some 
other  language." 

The  girl's  hopes  faded. 

"  Of  course  you  could  learn,  but  it  would 
take  you  some  months "  began  Mansar. 

''  I  can  speak  French,"  said  Chick. 

Gwenda  stared  at  him. 

"  Really,  Chick,"  she  said,  "  you're  the 
most  surprising  person." 

"  And  I  know  quite  a  lot  of  Spanish," 
said  the  amazing  Chick  almost  guiltily. 

''  Wherever  did  you  acquire  these  accom- 
plishments ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  At  the  Polytechnic,"  said  Chick  in  a 
tone  that  suggested  that  he  had  explained 
everything. 

The  next  afternoon  he  met  Lord  Mansar 
by  arrangement  in  Whitehall.  He  sent  a 
note  to  his  office  explaining  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  that  day,  and  Mr. 


Leither,  who  had  lured  several  possible 
clients  to  the  office  on  the  understanding 
that  they  would  meet  the  marquis  clerk, 
was  pardonably  annoyed. 

It  was  a  busy  morning  for  Chick  and  for 
the  girl.  From  nine  o'clock,  when  the  big 
stores  open,  until  lunch-time,  Chick  had 
tramped  and  ridden  on  omnibuses  round 
London  submissively  with  Gwenda.  He  had 
tried  on  ready-made  morning  suits,  he  had 
stared  with  horror  at  the  reflection  of  himself 
in  a  top  hat,  he  had  tried  on  gloves  which 
bothered  him,  and  had  fought  with  collars 
which  threatened  to  choke  him,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  flat  with  a  flushed  and 
triumphant  Gwenda,  a  parcel  under  each  of 
his  arms  and  a  hat-box  dangling  by  a  string 
from  his  finger. 

"  There's  too  much  clothing  about  this 
marquis  business,  Gwenda,  isn't  there  ?  " 
he  asked  doubtingly. 

''  Clothing  maketh  the  man,"  quoth 
Gwenda. 

"  It  maketh  a  marquis,  anyway,"  said 
Chick,  without  enthusiasm. 

Arrayed  in  a  costume  which  he  firmly 
believed  drew  down  upon  his  head  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  all  civiHsed  people 
who  wore  soft  hats  and  soft  collars,  he  met 
Mansar,  and  was  relieved  to  discover  that 
that  young  gentleman,  too,  was  similarly, 
if  not  so  newly,  attired. 

"  You'll  like  Welson,"  said  Mansar,  as 
they  were  sitting  in  a  large  and  solemn 
waiting-room,  their  cards  having  been  taken 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  Under-Secretary. 
"  He's  a  queer  old  devil,  but  really  not  half 
a  bad  sort.  He's  by  far  the  most  important 
man  in  the  Foreign  Office." 

"  What  does  he  do  ?  "  asked  Chick. 
Mansar  was  nonplussed. 
"  Pm  blessed  if  I  know,"  he  said.  "  What 
do  any  of  these  johnnies  do  ?  They  just 
sit  round  and  find  papers  and  things, 
and  conduct  the  foreign  politics  of  the 
country." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  to  do  anything  of  that, 
should  I  ?  "  asked  Chick,  in  alarm. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mansar  gravely. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  they  were 
shown  into  a  very  high-ceilinged  room 
with  a  very  large  marble  mantelpiece,  an 
enormous  desk,  and  a  comparatively  small 
old  man,  who  peered  up  at  them  over  his 
glasses  as  they  entered. 

"  Hullo,  Mansar  !  "  he  said.  ''  Sit  down. 
I3  this  your  friend  Lord  Pelborough  ?  " 

Chick  offered  a  large  glove  at  the  end  of 
his    arm — it    didn't    seem    like    his — and 
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solemnly  shook  the  hand  of  the  Under- 
Secretary. 

Sir  John  scrutinised  him  keenly,  and  then, 
taking  a  large  form  out  of  a  large  drawer 
— everything  seemed  overgrown  at  the 
Foreign  Office — proceeded  to  fill  up  par- 
ticulars. 

Chick  gave  his  name  in  a  hushed  voice 
and  his  place  of  residence. 

Presently  Sir  John's  pen  poised  over  the 
column  which  was  headed  "'  school." 

"  Eton  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  up. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Chick  grate- 
fully.   "  I  lunched  quite  early." 

"  Sir  John  wants  to  know  where  you  were 
educated,"  said  Mansar  gently,  and  Chick 
gave  the  name  of  a  school  which  was 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  Under-Secretary. 

"  This  is  not  a  very  remunerative  post  : 
your  lordship  quite  understands  that  ?  Nor 
is  the  position  a  permanent  one,"  said  Sir 
John,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  taking 
off  his  glasses,  the  better  to  see  the 
candidate.  ''  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell 
you  that  your  office  is  a  very  important  one." 

He  opened  another  drawer  and  took  out 
a  small  book. 

''  Here  are  some  instructions  which  you 
had  better  digest,"  he  said.  "  And  now,  sir, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  in  need  of 
your  services  for  a  week.  You  had  better 
report  for  duty  on  Friday." 

He  rang  a  bell,  and  his  secretary  came  in. 

"  Show  Lord  Pelborough  Major  Stevens's 
old  room." 

In  this  simple  way  did  Chick  pass  into 
the  service  of  his  country  and  become  a  cog 
in  the  wheel  of  Foreign  Office  administration. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  for  Mr.  Leither  when 
Chick  broke  the  news. 

"  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  Pelborough,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head.  "  After  all  these 
years  of  association,  it  seems  almost  a 
tragedy  to  lose  you.  The  Foreign  Office,  I 
think  you  said  1  " 

Chick  nodded. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  H'm !  "  mused  Mr.  Leither.  "  You  will 
be  brought  into  contact  with  some  very 
important  people,  Pelborough,  some  very 
important  lives,  Pelborough,"  he  said. 
"  Never  forget  that  there  is  a  half -com- 
mission waiting  for  all  the  business  you 
introduce." 

Very  handsomely  he  paid  Chick  up  to  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  would  have  given  him 
a  bonus  on  account  of  future  business,  but 
this  Chick  would  not  hear  of. 

The  Lord  of  Pelborough  left  the  insurance 


office  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  boarded  a 
passing  'bus,  and  went  home  to  break  the 
news  to  Gwenda. 

He  had  not  failed  to  notice  that  morning 
that  Gwenda  was  more  preoccupied  than 
usual,  and  not  so  ready  as  she  generally  was 
to  enter  whole-heartedly  into  his  affairs. 
He  thought  that  the  cause  of  her  trouble 
was  revealed  during  the  evening  meal,  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken. 

"  Chick,"  she  said  suddenly,  without  any 
preliminary,  ''  I  am  giving  up  my  part  in 
the  play." 

"What?"  said  the  startled  Chick. 
"  Giving  up  your  part  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

'"  But  I  thought  the  play  was  a  great 
success  ?     The  papers  all  praised  it." 

"  It  is  a  success,"  she  said  quietly,  "  but 
I — I  am  leaving.  And  I'm  a  success,  too,  I 
suppose,  but  I'm  tired  of  the  part." 

Chick  patted  her  hand. 

"  Poor  old  girl  !  "  he  said  sympathetically. 
(He  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before.) 
"  That  means  that  you'll  have  to  start  those 
wretched  rehearsals  all  over  again  ?  " 

"  If  I  get  a  job,"  she  said.  "  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  on  in  London,  you  know, 
Chick,  and  if  I  hadn't  had  the  influence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Pelborough  " — she  smiled — 
"  I  don't  think  I  should  have  got  this." 

Chick  frowned  and  turned  a  troubled  face 
to  her. 

"  What  will  you  do  if  you  can't  get  a  job 
in  London  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  have  to  go  in  a  touring  company," 
she  said. 

"  That  means  you'll  leave  the  flat  ?  " 
said  Chick,  in  dismay. 

"  For  a  little  time.  But  you'll  be  able  to 
afford  to  keep  it  on  ;  you'll  be  quite  a 
moneyed  man."  She  tried  to  smile,  but 
failed  dismally. 

"  Phew  !  "  said  Chick,  and  leant  back  in 
his  chair.    "  That's  dreadful  news  !  " 

"  Anyway,"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
gaiety,  "  I  shan't  be  leaving  London  just 
yet.  And  you're  not  to  worry  about  it. 
Chick.    I'm  almost  sorry  I  told  you." 

''  I  had  to  know  sooner  or  later,"  said 
Chick.  "  Gwenda,  you  always  leave  your 
engagements  suddenly,  don't  you  '?  That 
nice  Jewish  gentleman  told  me.  Aren't  you 
well  ?  " 

She  laughed  as  she  rose.  Passing  him,  she 
dropped  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
took  it  in  his  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

''  Don't  do  that,  Chick  !  "  she  cried,  anl 
snatched  her  hand  away. 
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He  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  and  went  very  red. 
"  I — I  didn't  mean  anything,  Gwenda." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't,  Chiek."  Her  face 
was  white  and  her  lips  were  trembling.  "  It 
was  just  silly  of  me.  You  want  some  more 
tea,"  she  said,  and  took  the  cup  away  from 
him. 

But  Chick  was  not  to  be  "deflected  from 
his  indiscretion. 

"  You  know  how  I  love  you,  Gwenda," 
he  said  simply.  "  It  was  only  love  that  made 
me  do  that." 

"  1  know,  Chick,"  she  said,  not  looking 
at  him.  "  You  love  me — as  you  would  love 
a  sister." 

Chick  rumpled  his  hair. 

"  I  suppose  I  do,"  he  said,  but  there  was 
doubt  in  his  voice.  *'  But  never  having  had 
a  sister,  I  can't  exactly  compare  things.  I 
love  babies,  too,  but  it  isn't  the  same  kind 
of  love.  Gwenda,"  he  asked  suddenly,  and 
he  never  knew  why  he  asked  the  question, 
"  where  is  your  husband  ?  " 

It  was  so  unlike  Chick — Chick  the  reticent, 
the  delicate,  the  tender,  to  ask  a  question 
which  well  might  have  been  brutal. 

"  My  husband  ?  "  she  faltered.  ''  Why- 
why,  Chick,  do  you  ask  that  ?  " 

I'm  blessed  if  I  know,"  said  Chick, 
"  only  I've  thought  a  lot  about  him  lately. 
I  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
a  scared  feeling  that  maybe  he'll  come  along 
and  take  you  away  one  of  these  days." 

"  Don't  let  that  worry  you,"  she  said, 
after  a  long  interval  of  silence.  She  stood 
by  the  table,  twisting  the  plain  gold  band 
about  her  finger  absent-mindedly.  "  And 
now  let  us  talk  about  something  else." 

The  week  that  followed  was  one  of  great 
anxiety  for  the  Marquis  of  Pelborough. 
He  reported  for  duty  on  Friday,  according 
to  instructions,  and  expected  to  be  imme- 
diately taken  into  the  Under-Secretary's 
room.  He  found  that  reporting  meant  no 
more  than  signing  a  book  ;  he  did  not  even 
go  to  his  room,  being  informed  by  a  uni- 
formed messenger  that  his  services  were  not 
required  for  that  day. 

Another  letter  came  for  Gwenda  that 
week,  and  Chick,  going  into  the  dining- 
room  one  day,  saw  her  hastily  conceal  a 
blue  paper  she  was  reading,  and  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  He  did  not  ask  the 
cause,  pretending  not  to  have  noticed  the 
occurrence,  but  he  was  worried  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Although  he  was  not  expected  to  make 
any  length  of  stay  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he 


discovered  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
his  occupying  the  very  small  room  of  his 
predecessor.  The  furniture  consisted  of  one 
chair  and  one  table,  a  fender,  a  pair  of  tongs, 
a  poker,  and  a  coal-scuttle.  It  was  a  nice 
quiet  room  for  study,  Chick  discovered,  and 
he  tackled,  with  the  outward  appearance  of 
ferocity,  the  intricacies  of  the  Spanish 
grammar. 

One  day  Gwenda  met  Lord  Mansar  in 
Bond  Street.  His  car  was  passing  her  when 
she  caught  his  eye.  He  signalled  her  to 
wait,  and  came  running  back. 
"  How  is  Chick  getting  on  ?  " 
"  That  is  the  very  question  I  was  going 
to  ask  you,"  she  smiled. 

He  thought  she  looked  a  little  pinched, 
and  less  pretty  than  usual. 

"  I  think  he'll  be  a  success,"  said  Mansar. 
"  I  was  talking  to  Sir  John  Welson  yester- 
day." 

"What  does  Sir  John  think  ?  " 
Mansar  hesitated. 

"  Well,  frankly,  he  thought  that  Chick 
was  rather  callow." 

"In  fact,  rather  a  fool,"  suggested  the 
girl,  with  a  little  smile.  "  They're  all  wrong 
about  Chick ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  fool 
about  him." 

"  Of  course   he  isn't  subtle "   began 

Lord  Mansar,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

"  You  are  quite  wrong  there,  Lord 
Mansar,"  she  said  quietly.  "Apart  from 
the  fact  that  there's  nothing  quite  so  subtle 
as  honesty,  he  has  a  fund  of  shrewdness 
which  sometimes  amazes  me.  You  never 
quite  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  mind. 
I've  seen  him  manoeuvre  our  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Phibbs,  into  doing  things  she  didn't 
want  to  do,  and  I  used  to  think  that  it  was 
just  his  transparent  simplicity  which  moved 
her.    I  don't  think  so  now." 

She  was  on  her  way  home  when  Mansar 
had  met  her,  and  now  he  insisted  upon 
driving  her  to  Doughty  Street. 

Gwenda  did  not  accept  services  readily, 
but  she  was  a  little  tired,  a  little  dispirited, 
and  for  the  moment  was  eager  for  the 
society  of  somebody  who  would  take  her 
out  of  herself. 

"  I  saw  Chick  the  other  day  in  White- 
hall," Mansar  said,  as  they  were  driving 
along  Piccadilly,  "looking  as  solemn  as  an 
owl  and  carrying  a  great  leather  portfolio 
under  his  arm.  Ho  looked  as  though  he 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
Cabinet !  " 
Gwenda  laughed. 
"  There  was  nothing  more  startling  in  his 
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portfolio  than  two  Spanish  grammars/''  she 
said.  "  Chick  bought  it  as  a  compromise 
between  a  leather  bag  and  a  satchel." 

Mansar  took  his  leave  of  her  reluctantly, 
(jwenda  had  an  appeal  beyond  her  visible 
charm  ;  her  sincerity  and  her  sane,  clear 
outlook  on  life  had  made  a  greater  im- 
pression upon  the  young  man  than  he  cared 
to  admit  even  to  himself. 

"  I  hear  you  have  left  the  stage  ?  "  he 
said  at  parting. 

Gwenda  nodded. 

*'  I  left  on  Saturday.  That  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  I  am  leaving  the 
stage,"  she  said,  and  changed  the  subject. 

That  same  evening  Ghick  was  unex- 
pectedly detained  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
To  his  terror,  he  was  summoned  to  Sir 
John  Welson's  room  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  put  away  his  grammars  and  his 
j?heets  of  notes,  and  was  preparing  to  go 
home. 

Sir  John  also  was  on  the  point  of 
departure. 

*'  How  are  you  shaping,  Lord  Pel- 
borough  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Chick  respectfully. 

"  Studying  the  gentle  art  of  diplomacy,  I 
hope  ?  "  said  Sir  John,  who  was  in  a  good 
humour.  "Well,  my  boy,  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy can  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence. 
Always  make  your  opponent  feel  that  he's 
getting  the  best  of  you.  That  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  diplomacy.  By  the  way,  I 
want  you  to  stay  on  until  eight  o'clock 
to-night.  The  Minister  may  have  some 
important  dispatches  to  go  to  Paris." 

Chick  was  thrilled.  The  fact  that  his 
travelling  kit  consisted  of  the  clothes  he 
wore  and  a  top  hat  did  not  worry  him. 
Later  he  learnt  to  keep  in  his  room  a 
travelling  bag,  ready  packed.  Fortunately, 
the  Minister  decided  that  the  Paris  trip  was 
unnecessary  that  night,  and  Chick  was 
released,  a  little  disappointed,  at  a  quarter 
to  eight. 

He  had  sent  a  wire  to  Gwenda,  telling  her 
that  he  might  not  be  home  that  night,  so 
he  did  not  hurry  home.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
when  he  turned  into  Doughty  Street,  his 
portfolio  under  his  arm,  his  tall  hat  rakishly 
on  the  side  of  his  head — it  was  dark,  or 
Chick  would  never  have  dared  such  secret 
raffishness — his  mind  fully  occupied  with 
the  recitation  of  a  hundred  Spanish  idioms 
which  he  had  committed  to  his  memory 
during  the  past  few  days. 

When  he  came  to  the  house,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  door  open  and  Mrs.  Orlando 


Phibbs   standing   in   the   doorway  with   a 
shawl  over  her  shoulders. 

"Hullo,  Mrs.  Phibbs!"  said  Chick,  in 
astonishment.  "  Are  you  looking  for  anv- 
body  ?  " 

"No,  Chick,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice; 
"  only  Mrs.  Maynard  h^s  a  visitor." 

"  A  visitor,"  said  Chick,  startled. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  go  up,  Chick," 
she  said,  putting  her  hand  on  his  .arm.  "  She 
asked  me  to  go  out.  He's  said  terrible  things 
to  her." 

Chick's  blood  went  cold. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  he  asked  huskily. 

"Mr.  Maynard." 

Mrs.  Phibbs  became  a  blurred  vision  to 
Chick,  and  the  street  for  a  second  swung 
and  swayed. 

"Mr.  Maynard  !  "  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause.    "  Her — her  husband  ?  " 

Before  she  could  reply,  there  was  a  sharp 
little  scream  from  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and,  without  waiting  for  another  second, 
Chick  raced  up  the  stairs.  He  came  into 
the  dining-room  to  see  Gwenda  leaning 
against  the  table,  her  face  drawn  and  white, 
her  eyes  red  with  weeping.  He  saw  her 
quick  breathing,  and  saw,  too,  that  she  was 
rubbing  a  reddened  wrist. 

Once  in  a  boxing  contest  Chick's  opponent 
had  deliberately  fouled  him,  and  his  heart 
had  been  cold  with  the  desire  for 
murder.  So  he  felt  now  as  he  looked 
on  the  visitor.  He  was  a  man  of  forty- 
five,  hollow  -  cheeked  and  unshaven.  His 
crooked  mouth  was  twisted  in  a  sneer, 
his  deep-set  eyes  were  fixed  on  Gwenda, 
and  for  the  moment  he  did  not  notice 
Chick. 

"  If  you  think  you're  going  to  live  in 
luxury  whilst  I'm  starving,  you've  made  a 

mistake,  Gwenda "  he  said.  He  stopped 

suddenly   and   surveyed   Chick.      "  Who's 
this  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  This  is  Lord  Pelborough,"  said  the  girl 
breathlessly. 

He  whistled. 

"  A  lord,  eh  ?  And  you  told  me  you  had 
no  money  !  Now,  look  here,  my  girl,  you've 
got  to  find  me  the  fare  to  Canada  and  give 
me  a  little  to  start  on— — " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Gwenda  ?  Is  this 
— your  husband  ?  " 

She  could  not  speak. 

"  Oh,  Chick,  Chick!"  she  sobbed,  and 
dropped  her  head  on  his  breast  as  his  arm 
came  round  her. 

"  Husband  !  "  laughed  the  visitor.  "  That's 
good." 


He  saw  her  quick  breathing,  and  saw,  too,  that  she  was  rubbing  a  reddened  wrist. 
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Gwenda  drew  away  from  the  boy  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  He  is  my  brother,"  she  said  simply,  and 
the  smile  that  dawned  on  Chick^s  face  was 
seraphic. 

"  Your  brother  !  "  he  said  softly,  and 
looked  at  the  ill-favoured  man  almost 
benevolently. 

The  girl  dried  her  eyes  and  took  greater 
command  of  her  voice. 

"  He's  just  come  out  of  prison,"  she  said. 
"  He's  my  half-brother.  If  you  want  to 
know  why  I'm  always  throwing  up  my 
engagements,  there's  the  reason.".  She 
nodded  at  the  man.  ''  For  ten  years  he  has 
dogged  me,  following  me  from  theatre  to 
theatre,  and  the  only  peace  I've  had  was 
when  he  was  in  prison." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Grwenda-- — "  began 
the  man  threateningly,  but  Chick  put  up 
his  hand. 

'•'  I  don't  think  you  had  better  use  that 
tone,"  he  said  gently.  "  Gwenda,  I'd  like 
to  talk  to  your  brother." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  no  use.  Chick,"  she  said,  v/ith  a 
helpless  gesture. 

Chick's  brain  was  working  rapidly.  Sud- 
denly and  without  another  word,  he  left 
them  and  went  straight  to  his  bedroom. 
In  a  little  cash  box  that  he  kept  in  a  drawer 
weie  fifty  pounds  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  bank  to  meet  the  emergency  of  sudden 
travel.  He  opened  the  box,  took  out  the 
money,  and,  slipping  it  into  his  portfolio, 
snapped  the  lock.  Then  he  came  back  with 
the  portfolio  under  his  arm. 

He  heard  a  murmur  of  voices  before  he 
turned  th6  handle  of  the  door,  and  caught 
the  word  "  Mug,"  and  smiled  to  himself, 
for  Chick  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  humour. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  your  brother,  Gwenda  : 
would  you  mind  going  into  your  room  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  say.  Chick  ?  *' 

''  If  you  don't  mind,"  he  urged,  **  I 
should  like  just  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Maynard.  You  see,  I  haven't 
much  time,"  he  said  apologetically.  "  I  have 
an  important  dispatch  which  I  am  taking  to 
Berlin."  He  touched  the  portfolio.  '*  I  came 
back  to  get  my  money.  Do  you  think  a 
hundred  pounds  will  be  enough  for  the 
journey  ?  " 

She  could  only  stare  at  him  dumbfounded. 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  room,  Gwenda  ?  " 
he  asked  again,  and  she  nodded. 

When  she  had  gone,  Chick  motioned  to  a 
chair. 


"  Sit  down,  please,  Mr.  Maynard,"  he 
said.  ^'  I  am  sorry  your  sister  has  had  this 
trouble.  Is  there  anything  I  could  do  to 
induce  you  to  go  away  ?  " 

''  You  could  give  me  the  money,"  said 
Mr.  Maynard,  with  his  crooked  smile. 

"  That  I  couldn't  ^  possibly  do,"  said 
Chick  firmly.  "  Why  should  I  help  a  man 
like  you  ?  If  I  gave  you  money,  you 
would  only  come  back  again  next  week 
for  more." 

"  I'll  swear  to  you "  began  the  man, 

and  again  Chick  raised  his  hand. 

He  had  at  times  the  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bishop. 

'^  Please  don't  swear,"  he  said,  "  and 
please  don't  get  angry,"  he  added,  as  the 
man's  face  darkened.  "  I  dislike  intensely 
talking  about  myself,  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
only  right  that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am 
a  light-weight  amateur  champion — you  could 
get  confirmation  of  this  at  the  Polytechnic 
— and  I  am  supposed  to  have  the  most 
punishing  left  of  any  man  of  my  weight. 
I  hate  telling  you  this,"  he  said  awkwardly, 
"  but  it  will  save  such  a  lot  of  unpleasant- 
ness if  I  do.  You,  of  course,  have  just  come 
out  of  prison,  and  you're  not  in  condition, 
it  would  be  rather  like  striking  a  child. 
What  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Maynard,  is  that  you  go  away  for  three 
days  and  think  over  my  offer  to  you,  which 
is  that  I  will  allow  you  a  pound  a  week  so 
long  as  you  do  not  bother  Mrs.  Maynard." 

The  man  would  have  interrupted  him, 
but  Chick  went  on. 

"  A  pound  a  week  until  you  find  some 
honest  employment.  Now,  what  do  you 
say  ?  " 

Chick  placed  his  portfolio  on  the  table. 

"  1  should  not  be  willing  to  help  you  to 
get  to  Canada,"  Chick  went  on,  *'  even  if  I 
could.  As  a  'matter  of  fact,  the  hundred 
pounds  in  that  portfolio  is  all  I  have  in  the 
house,  but  that  is  beside  the  point,  Mr. 
Maynard.  -I  like  the  Canadians,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  inflict  a  man  of  your 
character  upon  Canada.  Will  you  accept 
my  offer  ?  " 

"  No  1  "  snarled  the  man  violently. 

"  Then  I  must  consult  Mrs.  Maynard," 
said  Chick.  "  Will  you  excuse  me  for  about 
ten  minutes  ?  " 

He  le  t  the  room  and  found  the  girl  pacing 
up  and  down  in  a  condition  bordering  upon 
hysteria. 

"  Sit  down,  Gwenda."  His  voice  was 
unusually  soft.  ''  Is  this  the  man  who  ha^^ 
been  bothering  you  all  these  years  ?  " 
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She  nodded. 

"  Is  that  the  reason  you  have  left  your 
engagement "?  " 

She  nodded  again. 

"  And  is  he  the  explanation  of  your 
sadness,  Gwenda  ?  " 

''  Yes,  Chick,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  He  has  been  my  nightmare  for  years.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Dartmoor  the  other  day, 
saying  he  was  being  discharged,  and  that 
he  was  coming  to  see  me.  I  haven't  slept 
since." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Chick  gently. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  Chick  ?  " 
she  asked.  *'  Are  you  going  to  Berlin  ?  And, 
Chick,  there  wasn't  a  hundred  pounds " 

"  I  know,"  he  replied,  to  her  amazement. 

''  Have  you  made  a  suggestion  to 
him  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  Yes,    I   have,"   he  said   after  a  while, 


"  but  he  hasn't  accepted  it,  and  I  didn't 
expect  he  would." 

His  ears  had  been  strained  to  catch  one 
sound  since  the  moment  he  left  the  room, 
and  now  he  heard  it. 

''  Sir  John  Welson  told  me  to-day  that  you 
must  always  let  the  other  side  think  they're 
getting  the  best  of  you,  Gwenda,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  an  idea  that  your  brother  is  gone." 

When  they  went  back  to  the  room,  they 
found  it  was  the  case.  Mr.  Maynard  had 
gone,  so  also  had  Chick's  portfolio,  with 
fifty  pounds  and  two  Spanish  grammars. 

"  You  see,  dear,"  said  Chick  that  night, 
as  he  sat  by  her  side  at  the  table,  his  hand 
on  hers,  "  if  I'd  given  him  money,  he'd  have 
come  back.  As  he  stole  the  money,  he 
won't  come  back.  He  can't  go  anywhere 
near  you  lor  fear  I  shall  be  with  you. 
Maybe  he'll  go  to  Canada  and  be  killed," 
he  added  hopefully. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  nimiher. 


AFTER. 


A  FTER  my  ploughshare  is  broken, 
-^    After  my  spade  is  bent, 
What  will  there  be  for  a  token 
Of  the  courage  as  yet  unspent? 

After  my  loom  is  shattered. 

And  the  last  of  my  weaving  is  torn, 
After  all  things  are  gone  that  mattered. 

What  still  will  arise  reborn? 

When  the  last  of  my  hopes  has  guttered, 

And  the  last  of  my  dreams  is  untrue. 
When  life's  last  window  is  shuttered. 

There  yet  will  remain  to  me  you. 

WALLACE  B.    NICHOLS. 
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rpiO-MORROW  was  Ooske  Pipoon— the 
I  New  Year— and  at  Old  Fort  Malsun 
the  inhabitants  of  every  cabin  and 
tepee  for  five  hundred  miles  around  were 
gathering  to  keep  high  festival,  to  deliver  the 
first  of  the  winter's  catch  of  fur,  and  to 
exchange  the  gossip  of  the  trap-lines  and 
the  trail.  Most  of  the  trappers  had  already 
arrived,  and  the  glare  of  many  camp  fires 
lit  the  sky  and  the  snow,  whilst  hundreds 
of  dogs  filled  the  air  with  the  sound  of  their 
unceasing  quarrels.  White  men  and  half- 
breeds  and  full-blooded  Indians  rubbed 
shoulders  together  in  the  camaraderie  of  the 
wildernesS;  whilst  their  wives  exchanged 
intimate  confidences,  and  the  shy  dark-eyed 
children  of  the  forest  cabins  surveyed  each 
other  with  aloofness  before  melting  wholly 
to  the  merriment  of  childhood. 

From   the  doorway  of    the    store  Myles 
Garston,  the  factor  of  the  post,  looked  out 


on  the  scene  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on 
his  saturnine  face.  Scarce  a  m,an  who  had 
taken  the  Company's  credit  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  had  failed  to  arrive  for  tho 
great  mid-winter  festival,  and  the  amount  of 
fur  brought  in  was  far  above  the  average, 
promising  well  for  the  season's  catch. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  some 
fly  in  the  ointment,  for,  as  he  continued  to 
stare  at  the  picturesque  scene,  his  forehead 
creased  in  a  dark  frown,  and,  turning  to  ono 
of  the  servants  of  the  post,  he  spoke  to  him 

''  There's  Anton  Baptiste  just  come  in. 
Go  !  Ask  him  if  he  has  seen  anything  of 
Pere  Molineau  on  the  trail." 

"  Yes,  m'sieu." 

With  a  sly  grin  wrinkling  his  dark  face, 
the  half-breed  French-Canadian  departed  : 
and,  watching  him  from  the  doorway,  Myle^ 
Garston  saw  him  pick  his  way  through  the 
gossiping  knots   of    men   and   women   and 
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quarrelling  dogs,  until  he  reached  a  bunch  of 
jiien  grouped  round  a  newly-arrived  dog- 
•  sled.  He  reni.ained  there  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  began  to  return,  walking  quickly, 
for  the  factor  of  Fort  Malsun  was  not  the 
man  to  brook  unnecessary  delay.  As  he 
drew  nearer,  Garston  retreated  into  the 
store,  and  there  the  half-breed  followed 
him. 

"  Anton   he   hav'    seen   Pere   Molineau, 
m'sieu." 
"  Well  ?  "      • 

"He  say  dat  zee  priest  send  a  message 
dat  he  hav'  to  go  up  to  Briere's  cabin  at 
zee  Forks,  to  baptise  zee  bebe  dat  ees  born 
dere  an'  to  give  zee  holy  unction  to  Briere's 
wife,  who  ees  lik'  to  die.  He  will  not  be  at 
Malsun  for  free  or  four  days." 

As  he  heard  this  new^s,  a  swift  oath  fell  from 
Myles  Garston's  lips,  and  his  brow  grew  black 
with  rage  and  disappointment.  Not  without 
reason,  let  it  be  said,  for  when  a  man  has 
fixed  his  wedding-day  for  the  morrow,  only 
to  hear  that  the  priest  will  not  arrive  for 
some  days  later,  he  has  real  cause  for 
disgruntlement.  And  Myles  Garston,  im- 
perious by  nature  and  powerful  by  position, 
was  not  the  man  to  suffer  easily  the  thwart- 
ing of  his  plans  by  a  trapper's  dying  wife 
and  her  new-born  babe. 

''  Tell  Anton  to  come  to  me  at  once," 
he  ordered. 
''  Yes,  m'sieu." 

The  half-breed  departed  on  his  new  errand, 
glad  to  escape  from  the  factor's  frowning 
presence.  This  time,  having  delivered  his 
message  and  seen  Baptiste  on  his  way  to 
the  store,  he  ventured  to  loiter  a  little, 
knowing  that  for  the  next  few  minutes  his 
own  existence  would  be  quite  forgotten. 
He  stopped  now  and  then  to  exchange  greet- 
ings with  old  companions  of  the  rivers  and 
trails,  a  jest  here  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
there,  according  to  the  news  he  heard, 
^nd  was  just  about  to  return  to  his  neglected 
duty,  when  someone  smote  him  a  flat- 
handed  blow  between  the  shoulders  that 
almost  made  him  measure  his  length  in  the 
snow.  He  saved  himself  with  an  effort,  and, 
with  his  quick  blood  aflame,  he  turned  to 
ning  himself  upon  the  aggressor,  only  to  be 
greeted  by  a  jovial  hail— 
"  What  ho,  Toma  !  " 

A  great  rolling  laugh  accompanied  the 
greeting,  and  Toma,  the  half-breed,  found 
niniself  looking  up  into  the  red-bearded  face 
^f  a  giant  of  a  man,  whose  merry  eyes 
'Purveyed  his  truculent  attitude  with  joy. 
M'sieu  !      M'sieu    Callaghan  !  "    cried 


the  half-breed  in  joyous  greeting,   all  his 
truculence  evaporating  in  a  moment. 

'  In  the  flesh,  me  son  ;  an'  here's  giving  ye 
the  compliments  of  the  season." 

**  Ah,  t'ank  you,  m'sieu.  An'  whilst  All 
keep  dem  Ah  also  give  dem  back  !  But 
Ah  glad  to  see  you.  Ah  not  know  dat  you  are 
on  zee  lac." 

An'  I'm  not  f  "  laughed  the  giant. 
''  My  shanty's  two  days  up  the  river  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake.  I've  been  there 
these  three  months  ;    an'  if  I'd  known  that 

ye  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  Toma " 

He  broke  off  quite  sharply,  and  a  look  of 
wonder  came  on  his  face,  whilst  his  blue 
Irish  eyes  glowed  with  sheer  amazement. 
Toma  turned  sharply  to  see  what  had 
brought  that  look  to  the  giant's  face,  then 
he  grinned.  A  girl  of  perhaps  seventeen 
years  was  approaching  them,  picking  her 
way  across  the  packed  snow  between  the 
little  groups  of  men  and  the  snarling 
huskies.  She  was  of  middle  height,  slim  as 
a  willow,  with  a  face  delicate  as  a  flower, 
and  with  eyes  that  were  twin  pools  of  violet 
flame.  Interested  in  the  things  about  her, 
she  car  e  on  without  observing  the  red- 
bearded  giant  until  she  was  close  upon  him  ; 
then  a  thing  happened  that  might  well  have 
had  disastrous  consequences. 

When  scarce  three  yards  away  from  the 
Irishman,  she  set  her  foot  upon  the  tail  of 
one  of  the  dogs.  The  beast  was  Indian  bred 
and  more  than  half  wolf,  and  it  gave  a 
snarling  yelp,  and  with  fangs  bared  swung 
round  to  strike.  But  even  whilst  it  was 
in  the  act,  Pat  Callaghan  made  a  spring, 
caught  it  by  the  throat  with  one  hand  and 
lifted  it  from  the  ground.  He  held  it  so, 
kicking  and  squirming  until  all  its  rage  and 
most  of  its  life  was  choked  out  of  it,  then 
he  flung  it  from  him  into  the  snow  half  a 
dozen  yards  away,  and  turned  and  looked 
at  the  girl. 

She  was  white-faced,  and  there  was  a 
little  look  of  horror  in  her  eyes. 

"  The   beast    won't    trouble    ye  again," 

said  Callaghan  cheerfully.  "  If  he  does " 

He  broke  off  with  a  laugh,  and  then  the 
girl  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  dog  and  looked 
directly  at  him.  As  they  did  so,  something 
glowed  in  the  deeps  of  them  suddenly  as 
if  new^-born ;  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
face  was  flushed  with  the  racing  blood,  and 
her  whole  attitude  was  that  of  one  who  has 
made  an  utterly  unexpected  discovery.  On 
his  part,  Pat  Callaghan  stood  there,  motion- 
less as  a  rock,  the  only  part  of  him  that 
seemed  alive  being  his  eyes,   and,  as  Toma 
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noted,  they  were  blazing,  bright  as  diamonds, 
devouring  the  beauty  before  him.  So  for 
a  moment  they  stood,  confronting  each 
other,  soul  communing  wordlessly  with 
soul,  whilst  Toma  watched,  wonderingly  ; 
then,  with  the  blood  ebbing  from  her  face, 
the  girl  spoke  in  a  low  voice  that  in  the 
Irishman's  ears  was  like  the  music  of  wilder- 
ness brooks  or  of  the  birds  that  sing  under 
the  midnight  sun. 

''  I  thank  you,  sir." 

Before  Callaghan  could  speak  or  in  any 
way  intervene,  the  girl's  long  lashes  fell,  and 
she  passed  swiftly  on,  leaving  the  most 
amazed  man  in  the  continent  staring  after 
her  with  incredulous  eyes.  Suddenly  he 
spoke. 

"  Toma,  who's  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Jacquette,  zee  daughter  of  Guillaume 
Poitrin,  who  had  zee  leetle  post  at  Forsaken 
Point." 

''  Who  had— ye  mean  Poitrin  is  dead  ?  " 

Toma  nodded.  "  Dat  ees  so.  Zee  bottom 
fell  out  of  zee  trail  across  Forsaken  Lac,  an' 
he  ees  drown  t'ree  or  four  weeks  ago." 

"  An'  what's  she  doing  here  at  Fort 
Malsun  ? ' '  asked  Callaghan,  turning  straight 
to  Toma,  having  lost  the  girl  in  the  crowd. 

'^  She  bring  zee  news,  m'sieu,  an'  den 
she  stay  to  marry  zee  factor." 

''  To  marry  the  factor  !  "  As  he  echoed 
the  words,  the  Irishman  stared  with  almost 
savage  eyes  at  his  informant.  ''  Nivver  !  " 
he  added.    "  Nivver  !  " 

''  But  yes,  m'sieu,"  answered  Toma. 
*'  Eet  ees  all  fix.  For  what  would  you  ?  Zee 
girl  she  'ave  nowhere  to  go,  an'  M'sieu 
Garston  ees  like  a  boy  with  hees  first 
sweetheart ' ' 

'^  The  old  villain  !  " 

''  An'  he  hav'  zee  nice  house  an'  mooch 
money " 

''  Be  hanged  to  his  money  1  " 

''  An'  zee  girl  she  ees  helpless.  She  hav' 
no  friend  in  all  zee  land  but  M'sieu  le  Facteur, 
an'  zee  leetle  mother  ees  dead,  an'  so  she 
agree." 

"  It's  a  devil's  bargain  !  "  cried  Callaghan 
stormily. 

"  Maybe.  Ah  not  know,"  said  Toma. 
"  But  to-morrow,  or  when  Pere  Molineau 
arrive,  she  ees  to  marry  zee  factor." 

'^  Neither  to-morrow  nor  any  other  day, 
I  tell  ye,  "answered  the  Irishman.  "  'Twould 
be  a  rank  crime,  Toma — a  flower  like  that 
to  go  under  Garston's  heel  to  be  crushed  !  " 

The  half-breed  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'*  Maybe,  but  M'sieu  Garston  he  ees  beeg 
naan  ;  he  do  what  he  please,  an'  eef  he  crush 


Guillaume  Poitrin's  leetle  flower,   eet  ees 
his  affair.  " 

''  Ye  think  so,  Toma  ?  Then  take  a  look 
at  me.  I'm  not  the  factor,  but  I'm  me  sacred 
self  an'  no  babe  in  arms,  an'  I  promise 
ye  that  before  Garston  mates  with  lijth 
Jacquette  I'll  break  the  neck  of  him  !  " 

Toma  had  been  on  trail  with  Callaghan 
and  knew  his  hasty  spirit.  He  therefore 
tried  to  soothe  the  Irishman.  ''  But  there 
ees  not  yet  any  need  for  you  to  do  dat  now, 
for  Pere  Molineau  does  not  come  for  to- 
morrow, after  all.  Not  for  t'ree  days,  maybe 
four " 

''  Four  !  It's  an  eternity,  Toma  !  "  cried 
Callaghan  exultantly. 

''  So  M'sieu  le  Facteur  tink.  Ah  expect." 

''  In  that  time "   The  Irishman  broke 

off,  and  his  rolling  laugh  sounded  once  more. 

"  Oui,  mon  ami,  an'  in  dat  time,  what  ?  " 

''  I'll  show  ye,  Toma,"  cried  Callaghan 
exultantly.  ''  There's  goi-^g  to  be  fun  this 
Ooske  Pipoon  that  Myles  Garston  doesn't 
dream  of." 

''  Maybe,  M'sieu  Pat  ;  but  he  dream  of 
zee  leetle  Jacquette,  all  zee  same." 

"Let  him  dream  !  "  cried  Callaghan,  and 
then  laughed  his  great  rolling  laugh.  ''  Four 
days  !  "  he  said  aloud  to  himself  rather  than 
to  Toma.     "  Four  days  ! 

The  big,  red-bearded  giant  laughed  again  ; 
then,  as  Toma  saw  Anton  Baptiste  come 
out  of  the  store  and  hurried  away,  he  began 
to  busy  himself.  The  next  two  hours  he 
spent  in  purchasing  provisions  at  the  store, 
and  in  finding  a  couple  of  dogs  to  add  to 
his  team  of  four,  and  that  done  he  parked 
his  sled  and  the  dogs  in  the  hut  of  a  friend 
at  the  rear  of  the  fort,  where  they  were  safe 
from  interference,  and,  with  his  preparations 
completed,  he  took  to  loitering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  factor's  house  with  a  per- 
sistence that  in  the  end  had  its  reward. 

Out  of  the  house,  moving  towards  the 
nearest  camp  fire,  a  bearskin  parka  hiding 
her  lissom  form,  and  her  dainty  head  hidden 
in  the  fur  hood,  came  Jacquette  Poitrin. 
Callaghan  recognised  her  instantly,  and, 
repressing  the  impulse  to  step  forward  and 
greet  her,  waited  quite  still  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  a  tepee.  The  girl  drew  level 
saw  him,  and  suddenly  halted  with  a 
startled  air.  Then  she  cried,  with  a  littl* 
laugh :  ''  You,  M'sieu  Callaghan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.  But  how  did  y*' 
know  me  name  ?  " 

"  I  asked  Toma,"  answered  the  girl,  wiHi 
a  simple  directness  that  pleased  him. 

'*  And  the  rogue  told  ye,  of  course,  and 
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ye  believed  him,  as  I  did  not  this  after- 
iioon  when  he  said  ye  are  to  marry  Myles 
Garston." 

"  But,  m'sieu,  it  ees  zee  truth.  To- 
morrow  " 

"  Girl,"  broke  in  Callaghan  simply,  "  do 
ye  love  him — a  man  older  than  the  father 
of  ye  was  when  he  died  ?  Ye  know  ye 
don't  !  Youth  goes  to  youth,  an'  a  slip 
of  a  heaven  like  ye  was  nivver  meant  to 
mate  with  a  greybeard.  Look  at  me, 
Jacquette,  an'  tell  me  if  the  heart  of  ye 
will  go  to  Garston  with  yo'r  hand  ?  "  As  he 
spoke  he  put  his  big  mittened  hand  upon 
her  arm  and  felt  that  she  was  trembling. 

The  girl  stood  without  speaking  for  a 
moment,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
Callaghan  waited  patiently  ;  then  the  long 
dark  lashes  were  lifted,  showing  the  violet 
eyes  full  of  trouble,  and  in  a  quivering  voice 
the  girl,  shirking  his  question,  inquired  : 
''  But,  m'sieu,  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Ye  can  marry  me,  Jacquette  !  "  an- 
swered the  Irishman  promptly. 

"  You  !  "  whispered  the  girl  faintly. 
"  Yes,  why  not  ?    Why,  ye  know.    'Twas 
shining  in  the  eyes  of  you  this  afternoon, 
an'    the    raison    is     in    your    heart    now, 
Jacquette." 

"  But  Monsieur  le  Facteur " 

"  Can  hang  himself  for  aught  I  care. 
Girl,  I  love  ye,  an'  well  ye  know  it,  though 
nivver  a  word  have  ye  heard  of  it  till  now. 
But  what  matter  ?  Your  heart  an'  mine 
had  spache  with  each  other,  and  mine  told 
ye  in  a  twinkling  what  me  tongue  couldn't 
tell  ye  in  an  eternity.  Tell  me,  little 
Jacquette,  ye  knew  then  that  I  loved  ye  ?  " 
"  Qui,  m'sieu''  answered  the  girl,  in 
the  faintest  whisper. 

"  An'  yourself,  Jacquette  ?  How  is  it 
with  ye  ?  Am  I  too  big  a  man  for  ye  to 
love,  or  is  the  Jieart  of  ye  big  enough  to 
take  in  a  husky  man  like  me  ?  " 

"  M'sieu "  the  girl  began,  and  then 

her  voice  faltered. 

"  Jacquette,  if  ye  can't  say  it,  give  me 
your  hand,  an'  I'll  know."  He  slipped  his 
mitten  from  his  right  hand  and  waited. 
There  was  no  responsive  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  girl.  "  Jacquette,  me  flower, 
your  hand  !  " 

Then,  shyly  and  with  eyes  downcast, 
the  girl  slipped  her  little  hand  in  his  huge 
palm,  and  as  she  did  so  Callaghan  whispered 
in  hoarse  exultation :  ''  The  saints  be 
praised  !  " 

A  second  later  he  lifted  the  little  hand  to 
his  bearded  lips,  and  as  he  did  so  a  man 


stepped  into  the  shadow  of  the  tepee  and 
stalked  by  them.  It  was  Myles  Garston, 
and  as  the  girl  recognised  him,  instinctively 
she  made  a  movement  towards  her  lover, 
and  Callaghan's  arm  slid  round  her  pro- 
tectingly.  But  the  factor  did  not  either  turn 
or  look  backward,  and  the  pair  were  left 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  had  been  seen. 
Jacquette  was  afraid  that  they  had,  but 
Callaghan  could  not  believe  that  was 
possible,  since  Garston  was  not  the  man  to 
surrender  easily  that  which  he  had  marked 
for  his  own. 

"  Nivver  mind,  Jacquette.  Get  to  the 
post  an'  pack  your  things,  an'  in  two  hours' 
time  put  the  bundle  at  the  corner  by  the 
old  cannon.  I'll  be  there  to  get  it,  an'  at 
twelve  o'clock,  whin  things  will  be  quieted 
down  a  bit,  slip  from  the  house,  an'  we'll 
pull  out  for  Paradise." 

*'  For  Paradise,  m'sieu  ?  " 

"  Pat's  me  name,  Jacquette,  an'  I'd 
have  ye  use  it." 

-  Pat " 

''  Ye  darlin  1  "  whispered  the  Irishman, 
checking  her  with  a  kiss. 

"  You  said  for  Paradise  ?  " 

"  Where  else,  me  dear  ?  An'  Pere  Moli- 
neau,  with  his  Mass  book,  is  the  angel  at 
the  gate.  We've  got  to  get  before  him  in 
double-quick  time,  for  once  Garston  is  on 
the  trail  of  us,  'tisn  t  much  short  of  murder 
he'll  stop.  So  off  with  ye  an'  pack  your 
fal-fals,  an'  take  'em  to  the  old  cannon, 
an'  at  twelve  o'clock  we'll  take  the  trail, 
ye  understand,  sweetheart." 

*'  Oui,  m'sieu — Pat." 

Callaghan's  bearded  lips  brushed  her.^ 
again,  then  Jacquette  tripped  away  towards 
the  sto  e,  leaving  him  watching  her  with 
thoughtful  eyes. 

II. 

"  Now,  did  that  spalpeen  of  a  factor  see 
us,  or  did  he  not  ?  " 

Again  and  again  during  the  next  two  or 
three  hours  Callaghan  asked  himself  that 
question.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
Garston  had  not  observed  them,  and  yet, 
in  the  end,  after  he  had  received  Jacquette's 
bundle  and  stowed  it  on  his  sled,  he  decided 
that,  after  all,  the  incredible  had  happened. 
But  an  hour  before  it  was  time  to  start,  he 
knew  beyond  question  that  the  factor  had 
been  by  no  means  blind,  and  he  made  this 
discovery  through  a  sequence  of  events 
that  was  thoroughly  convincing.  First, 
into  a  circle  of  trappers,  singing  songs  of 
the  wild   North,  rolled  a  trio  of  Indians 


'  I'll  beat  you  yet,  Callaoflin 
he  roarerl." 


solemnly  drunk,  and,  whilst  the  trappers 
roared  the  crashing  "  Song  of  the  Cariboo," 
began  to  dance  an  almost  forgotten  war 
dance.  The  trappers  shook  with  laughter 
and  sang  on — 

"oh,  zee  cariboo-oo-oo,  zee  cariboo-oo—oo ! 

He  roas'  on  high, 

.les'  under  :^ee  sky, 

Zee  beeg  Avhite  cariboo-oo-co  I  " 

The  Indians  danced  more  drunkenly  until 
into  the  ring  stepped  a  constable  of  the 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  rejoicing  to 
think  that  at  last  he  would  be  able  to  put 
his  hand  on  the  secret  criminal  who  for 
.some  time,  in  defiance  of   the  liquor  law  of 


the  Territories,  had  supplied  rye-whisky  to 
the  Indians.  With  the  help  of  half  a  dozen 
men  whom  he  requisitioned,  he  carried  the 
Indians  to  an  empty  storehouse  and  locked 
them  in  with  himself.  When  he  emerged, 
he  first  had  a  few  words  with  Myles  Garston, 
then  he  walked  through  the  camp  until  h^' 
came  upon  Pat  Callaghan,  seated  before  a 
fire  with  friends. 

''  Put  them  up,  Callaghan  r  "  he  said 
sharply. 

"  What  for,  bhoy  ?  "  asked  the  Irishman, 
astonished. 

"  Because  I'm  going  to  arrest  you  for 
smuggling  liquor  into  the  Territories  and 
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"The  priest's  hand  was  again  raised,  tliis  time  in  tlie  final  benediction." 

•■supplying  it   iq  nativ  es  in  defiance;  of  tlio  "  Ananias    was  tlie  father  of  tlieni,   an' 

'^w/'  Sapphira  was  their  mother/    laughed  Cal- 

Rot,  bhoy/'  said  the  Irishman  good-  laghan,  not  realising  the  seriousness  of  the 

riuraouredly.    **  Where's  your  proof  ?  "  situation. 

*  I  have  it  under  lock    an'  key — three  **  That's  easily  proved,  constable,"  broke 

'irunken  Indians  who  bear  testimony  against  in  another  voice.     "You  know  where  the 

y^^  ;     an'    if    they're    not    lying,   there's  scoundrel's  sled  is " 

lurther  proof  on  your  sled."  Callaghan  swung  round  at  the  sound  of 
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the  voice,  and  met  the  factor's  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  triumph.  Then  quite  suddenly  he 
understood.  Garston,  after  all,  had  seen 
Jacquette  and  him  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tepee,  and  this  was  his  way  of  getting  rid 
of  a  rival.  For  a  moment  the  Irishman  stood 
like  a  man  petrified  as  he  saw  himself  check- 
mated, then  a  stormy  light  kindled  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  roared  like  a  bull — 

*'  Ye  skunk  1  So  this  is  the  way  ye  chose 
to  fight  me,  but " 

Without  finishing  the  words,  he  leaped 
towards  the  lac 'or,  and  as  he  leaped  his 
fist  shot  out.  The  factor  was  jerked  clei.n 
off  his  feet  by  the  force  of  the  blow  and  fell 
in  a  heap;  but  before  the  Irishman  could 
move  again,  a  dozen  men  had  flung  them- 
selves upon  him,  and,  roaring  in  his  anger, 
he  was  borne  down,  struggling  still,  but  all 
vainly. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  with  handcuffs 
on  his  wrists  and  his  legs  pinioned,  he  was 
lying  in  the  storehouse  next  the  Indians, 
utterly  helpless,  and  in  despair  when  he 
thought  of  Jacquette  Poitrin  once  more  in 
the  power  of  Myles  Garston.  He  was  not 
even  interested  when  half  an  hour  after- 
wards the  constable,  returning  to  the  shed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  factor,  informed  him 
that,  having  searched  his  sled,  he  had  found 
two  kerosene  tins — one  full  of  whisky,  the 
other  partly  emptied.  He  had  been  very 
sure  that  the  whisky  would  be  found  there 
when  the  constable  went  to  look  for  it, 
for  Garston  would  not  be  likely  to  bungle 
a  ''  frame-up." 

*'  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Callaghan,"  said 
the  factor  virtuously.  ''  You're  the  last  man 
whom  I  should  have  expected " 

"  I'm  the  last  man  ye'll  ever  see  before 
ye  die,  if  ye  touch  a  hair  of  that  girl's  head, 
Garston." 

**  The  man  must  be  raving,  constable," 
said  Garston,  with  a  serious  face. 

"  Probably  been  drinking  his  own 
poison  !  "  was  the  laugh  ng  reply.  '*  We'll 
leave  him  till  the  morning.  He'll  have 
sobered  up  by  then." 

A  blanket  was  thrown  over  the  prisoner, 
then  his  visitors  withdrew.  As  the  door 
crashed  behind  them,  and  he  heard  the 
rasp  of  the  key  in  the  lock,  Pat  Callaghan 
gave  a  little  groan  of  despair  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  helplessness,  and  then,  bracing 
himself,  began  to  look  for  some  way  out  of 
the  trap  so  cunningly  laid  by  Garston. 

The  time  passed  on.  The  noise  of  the  camp 
gradually  died  down.  The  last  reveller 
hushed  his  song,  and  even  the  huskies  were 


silent,  yet  still  his  mind  worked  at  the 
problem  which  the  immediate  future  pre- 
sented, without  finding  a  solution.  Then 
through  his  perplexed  thoughts  there  broke 
the  sound  of  steps  outside,  and  a  moment 
later  he  heard  the  trooper's  voice  speaking 
in  tones  of  surprise. 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  door  was  open, 
miss  ?  " 

"  And  it  ees  not  ?  "  came  a  soft  voice 
that  thrilled  the  I  ishman.  A  second  later 
there  was  subtle  change  in  the  tone  of  it, 
which  grew  suddenly  peremptory.  "  Then 
open  it,  constable.  You  have  zee  key,  and 
I  have  zee  pistol,  which  I  will  use  eef " 

''  Thunder  and  lightning !  "  cried  the 
constable,  and  at  the  note  of  amazement  in 
his  tone  Callaghan  broke  into  a  rumble 
of  laughter. 

"  There  will  be  eef Open  the  door, 

m'sieu,  or  I  will  you  shoot  1  " 

The  tone  of  the  girl  was  a  danger  signal, 
as  Callaghan  recognised,  and  he  hoped 
fervently  that  the  constable  would  have  the 
sense  to  recognise  the  fact  also.  Apparently 
he  had,  for  a  moment  later  there  came  a 
careless  response :  ''  Well,  since  you're  so 
set  on  it,  Miss  Spitfire " 

The  key  grated  in  the  lock,  the  door 
opened,  and,  carrying  a  hurricane  lantern, 
there  entered  the  constable,  shepherded  by 
Jacquette  Poitrin  with  a  small  but  wicked- 
looking  automatic  pistol  in  her  hand. 
Without  waiting  she  threw  the  door  to 
behind  her,  and  then  she  spoke  again,  still 
in  the  peremptory  voice. 

"  Now  zee  key  for  zee  handcuffs,  please." 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  I  do  !  "  shouted  the  con- 
stable.   "  Not " 

"You  will  be  shot  eef  you  do  not, 
certainement !  " 

Her  voice  was  firm,  her  eyes  were 
unwavering,  the  little  hand  that  held  the 
pistol  was  steady  as  a  rock,  and  in  all  his 
life  the  constable  had  never  been  so  sure 
of  a  woman's  word  as  he  was  of  the  word 
of  this  one.  He  swore  under  his  breatli 
and  appealed  to  his  prisoner. 

"  Callaghan,  you  know  this  is  a  fool's 
game,  an'  that  she  can't  get  away  with  it. 
I  don't  want  the  girl  to  get  into  trouble  witli 
the  law,  just " 

"  Zee  key,  a  Vinstant !  "  cried  Jacquette, 
stanaping  her  little  moccasined  foot. 

"  Yes,  the  key  !  "  echoed  Callaghan,  witb 
a  laugh. 

A  desperate  look  came  on  the  constable  s 
face.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to 
spring,   but  the  girl  backed   a  couple  of 
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yards.  "  M'sieu,  eef  you  are  a  wise  man, 
zee  key  !  I  count  zee  lingers  of  one  hand, 
then " 

She    broke    of!    and  began    to    count. 

''  IJn,  deux,   trois,   quatre "      Her   face 

was  very  resolute,  and  there  was  an  almost 
fanatical  lo  )k  in  the  violet  eyes  that 
impressed  the  constable  leyond  any  words. 
He  slid  suddenly  to  his  knees  by 
Callaghan,  and  two  seconds  later  the 
handcuffs  dropped  upon  the  floor.  The 
Irishman's  knife  was  still  in  his  belt,  and 
he  cut  his  own  leg  bonds  and  stood  up 

"  Put  zee  handcuffs  on  him,  Pat  1  " 

"  No,  me  child,  we'll  lock  him  in  and 
take  away  the  kay.  The  bhoy's  but  doing 
his  duty,  an'  when  he  knows  the  truth  he'll 
thank  ye  for  what  ye've  done,  little  one." 

''  I'll  get  you,  Callaghan,"  promised  the 
policeman,  "  if  I  follow  you  ten  years." 

Callaghan  laughed.  "  No  need  to  follow, 
bhoy  !  If  ye'll  wait  here  four  days  or  five, 
I'll  come  back  to  ye,  an'  Jacquette  as  well." 

They  passed  outside,  taking  the  lantern 
with  them  and  locking  the  door. 

''  He's  safe  for  an  hour,"  said  Callaghan. 
Then  asked :  "  And  now,  me  child, 
what " 

"  Zee  sled  ees  waiting  and  zee  dogs." 

*'  Then  lead  on,  me  darlin'." 

And  Jacquette  led  on. 

III. 

The  Northland  New  Year's  Day  had  passed 
noon,  and  still  Callaghan  raced  by  the  dogs 
on  a  well-packed  trail,  whilst  the  girl 
rested  on  the  sled. 

''  Whither  do  you  take  me,  my  Pat  ?  " 
asked  the  girl,  as  she  looked  about  her. 
"  To  your  cabin  on " 

''  No  !  That  mounter — God  bless  the 
bhoy  ! — will  be  on  his  way  there  now.  He'll 
waste  time  whilst  we  hit  Briere's  cabin 
at  the  Forks." 

*  Briere's  cabin  !  Why  do  we  go  there, 
my  man  ?  " 

'  Because  there,  or  on  the  way  to  it, 
we'll  find  Pere  Molineau,  the  praste,  who'll 
make  us  man  an'  wife.  Then  come  what 
may  of  that  frame-up,  old  blackguard 
Grarston  will  never  get  ye,  child." 

'  Je  comfrends.^^ 

"  That  scoundrel  the  factor  may  sense 
the  game,  an',  if  he  does,  be'll  follow. 
That's  why  I  push  the  dogs.  We  must 
keep  ahead  till  we  meet  the  praste." 

With  but  one  halt  for  a  meal,  they 
had  followed  the  river  trail  since  the  first 
hour  of  Ooske  Pipoon,  and  still  Callaghan 


pressed  the  flagging  dogs  ;  and  they  swept 
on,  the  music  of  the  runners  on  the  ice, 
the  creaking  of  the  harness,  and  an  occasional 
yelp  from  a  smitten  dog,  the  only  sounds  in 
the  windless  waste.  They  pushed  on  until 
it  was  almost  night,  speaking  seldom,  and 
at  last  Callaghan  turned  the  sled  up  a  little 
heavily-wooded  creek. 

''  We'll  camp  for  three  hours,  maybe 
four,  an  feed  ourselves  an'  the  dogs.  Poor 
brutes,  they're  nigh  played  out  !  " 

Jacquette,  who  had  made  the  three  weeks ' 
journey  from  Forsaken  Point  to  carry  the 
news  of  her  father's  death,  was  no  novice 
of  the  trail.  Whilst  Callaghan,  having 
lighted  the  fire,  prepared  the  evening  meal, 
she  thawed  out  the  fish  and  fed  the  dogs, 
and  when  she  and  Callaghan  had  eaten 
she  spoke. 

"  I  will  zee  first  watch  take,  mon  cher. 
That  ees  best.  You  are  much  fatigued, 
whilst  I  on  zee  sled  have  ridden." 

Callaghan  recognised  a  decision  in  her 
tones  that  had  been  there  when  she  had 
bent  the  constable  to  her  will,  and,  with 
laughter  and  without  argument,  he  let 
her  have  her  way  ;  but  when  his  turn  came 
to  watch,  instead  of  sitting  quietly  by  the 
fire,  he  prepared  hot  cofiee,  half  cooked  a 
meal  of  bacon  and  moose-meat,  as  far  as 
possible  packed  the  sled,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  expedite  the  departure.  And  when, 
after  their  brief  halt,  they  started  afresh, 
with  the  banners  of  the  Aurora  streaming 
overhead,  as  they  found  the  river  trail 
anew,  he  halted  the  dogs  and  looked  down 
the  backward  trail.  There  was  nothing  in 
sight.  He  listened  intently.  Only  the 
faint  crackle  of  the  Aurora  broke  the  intense 
stillness  of  the  Northern  night. 

''  Good  !  "  he  commented,  and  once  more 
took  the  trail  for  that  Paradise,  the  angel 
at  the  gate  of  which  was  Pere  Molineau 
with  his  Mass  book. 

It   was  early  in   the   afternoon    of   the 
second  day,  when  the  girl,  riding  on  the 
sledge    and  watching  the  backward  trail, 
gave  a  quick  warning. 
'*  Mon  cher,  they  come  !  " 
Without  pausing  in  his  stride,  Callaghan 
looked  over  his  shoulder.     Round  a  tall 
bluff  crowned  with  pine,  a  sled  team  had 
come  into  sight,  perhaps  three  miles  away. 
''  Yes,"  he  said  simply,  and  as  the  girl 
slid  from  the  sled  to  run  behind  for  the  first 
time  that  day,  he  used  the  whip  on  the 
willing  huskies. 

He  looked  back  again.  There  were  three 
men  with  the  team  behind,  and  though  he 
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could  not  count  tlieui  as  he  ran,  from  the 
mark  they  made  upon  the  snow  he  judged 
they  ran  a  double  set  of  dogs.  For  five 
minutes  he  did  not  look  round  again,  but 
when  he  did,  the  pursuers  were  a  little 
nearer.  He  set  his  teeth  and  quickened  the 
pace  ;  then  they  swung  round  a  bend  and 
saw,  lifting  ahead,  an  ice  jam.  In  the-chaotic 
mass  the  dogs  w^ere  of  little  use.  The  sled 
would  have  to  be  lifted  over  the  huge  cakes, 
and  long  before  they  could  hit  the  smooth 
ice  beyond,  their  pursuers  would  be  on  them. 

''  Ah  !  "  cried  the  girl,  a  note  of  despair 
in  her  voice.    "  We  los3  !  " 

Callaghan  groaned,  then  gave  a  mighty 
shout  of  triumph. 

"  No  !    By  the  saints,  we  win  !  " 

He  turned  the  dogs  in  towards  the  bank, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  the  girl  became  aware  of 
a  man  standing  by  a  half -tilted  sled  against 
a  lifted  ice-cake  at  the  head  of  the  jam. 

"  Pere  Molineau  !  "  yelled  Callaghan,  as 
they  swept  toward  him.   "  Pere  Molineau  !  " 

The  urgency  of  his  voice  brought  the 
priest  running  towards  him,  and  as  the  dogs 
came  to  a  halt  at  the  edge  of  the  rough  ice, 
he  reached  them. 

^'  Callaghan,  my  son,  what " 

''  Father,  ye  know  me  for  an  honest 
nian,"  cried  Callaghan  pantingly,  "  Jac- 
quette  ye  know^  for  a  good  daughter  of  the 
Church.  Fetch  out  your  Mass  book  an' 
make  us  man  an'  wife  just  as  fast  as  ye 
know  how." 

"  But,  Callaghan,  Jacquette  is  to  marry 
Garston  at " 

^'Non,  noH  !  "  cried  Jacquette,  in  agonised 
protest.    "  I  marry  Pat." 

"  Quick,  good  Father  !  Garston's  at  the 
heels  of  us  !  There'll  be  murder  done  if 
he's  here  before  ye're  through!  Cut  the 
grace  notes  an'  get  the  rale  music  in  !  " 

Pere  Molineau  is  the  most  human  of 
priests  in  all  the  North.  He  believes  that 
sometimes  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
and  as  he  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Callaghan 
and  Jacquette,  he  knew  his  belief  was  right. 


He  lifted  his  priestly  hand,  and  the  pair 
sank  on  their  knees  in  the  snow. 

They  were  still  there  when  the  pursuing 
men  came  round  the  bend,  and  the  priest's 
hand  was  again  raised,  this  time  in  the  final 
benediction.  One  of  the  men  was  Myles 
Garston,  and  as  he  caught  the  sonorous 
Latin  and  the  meaning  of  the  scene  dawned 
on  him,  he  broke  into  vile  threats  and 
curses. 

"  I'll  beat  you  yet, Callaghan  !  "  he  roared. 
'*  You'll  go  to  Stony  Mountain  for  whisky- 
running.  Then  Jacquette  will  come  to  me  ! 
And——" 

*'  Nevaire  !  "  cried  Jacquette. ''  Nevaire  !  " 

And  then,  because  Garston's  language 
was  too  vile  for  her  to  listen  to,  Pere 
Molineau  led  her  away,  and  Callaghan,  with 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  was  constrained  to 
follow. 

Four  days  later  they  were  back  at  Fort 
Malsun.  And  there  the  policeman  met  them, 
and  shook  a  playful  fist  at  Jacquette, 
whilst  he  explained  to  her  husband. 

"  You  go  free,  Callaghan.  I  got  the  dope- 
runner  this  morning.  It's  American  Pete, 
an'  he  owned  up  that  Garston  made  him 
put  the  stuff  upon  your  sled.  I  guessed 
there  was  something  wrong  when  I  found 
no  sign  of  whisky  up  at  your  cabin,  and 
Toma  gave  me  a  hint  of  the  truth,  which 
helped  me  to  nose  out  the  rest." 

''  Thank  Heaven  !  "  said  Callaghan  fer- 
vently.   *'  But  I  knew  ye  would." 

The  mounter  looked  at  Jacquette.  ''  Mrs. 
Callaghan,  you're  a  gem,  and  Pat's  the 
lucky  man .  But  tell  me  one  thing — would 
you  have  shot  me  the  other  night  if  I'd 
been  stubborn  ?  " 

''  M'sieu "  Jacquette  broke  suddenly 

into  laughter. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Callaghan  ?" 

'''  M'sieu,  zee  pistol  " — again  came  the 
quivering  laugh — ''  eet  hav'  not  any  car- 
tridge in  eet !  ' 

And  then  Callaghan's  great  rolling 
lauo^hter  drowned  all  other  sounds. 
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THE    GOLFER'S    KIT 

MY    SET    OF    CLUBS 
AND    SOME    HINTS 

By    GEORGE    DUNCAN 

Pliotographs  hy  Sport  A:  Genpral 


OF  late  tliere  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  the    golfer's   kit — 
how  many  clubs  he  or  she  should 
carry,  and  the  kind  that  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  average  player. 

Having  been  asked  to  set  down  my  views 
on  this  subject,  I  find  it  an  almost  essential 
prelude  that  I  should  give  details  of  my 
own  equipmsnt,  for  naturally  one  has  faith 
m  the  collection  that  one  has  evolved  after 
many  years  of  trial.  We  know  that  Miss 
Alexa  Stirling,  several  tim^s  United  States 
lady  champion,  makes  a  very  successful  job 


of  the  use  of  fifteen  clubs,  and  that  J.  H. 
Kirkwood,  the  open  champion  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  is  content  with  seven. 

These  are  by  way  of  being  extremes 
in  abundance  and  scarcity — at  any  rate, 
in  the  case  of  golfers  who  are  bidding^  for 
the  world's  highest  honours  on  the  links. 
If  I  may  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  my 
soul,  my  set  of  nine  clubs  represents  the 
happy  medium .     It  is  constituted  thus  : — 

Driver      Driving  Iron  Mashie 

Brassie     Mid-Iron         Mashie-Niblick 

Spoon       Mashie-Iron    Putter 
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Now  let  us  consider  some  main  features, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  deciding  in 
what  degree  these  clubs  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  average  club  player.  The 
shaft  of  my  driver  is  stiffer  than  any  I  have 
used  for  several  years,  but  I  am  thinking 
of  going  back  to  a  whippy  one.  I  am 
certain  I  can  hit  the  ball  farther  with  it. 

I  experience  no  trouble  with  the  stiff  shaft, 
because    I  liave   fairly   supple   wrists   and 


so  much  at  the  impact.  You  want  always 
to  "  feel  "  the  club-head  when  you  waggle 
it,  and  if  your  wrists  are  stiff  and  the  shaft 
is  the  sam3,  the  club  feels  as  much  as 
anything  like  a  broomstick. 

My  driver  weighs  14  ounces — I  increased 
it  to  that  from  13|  ounces  when  the 
31 -pennyweight  ball  came  into  vogue. 
With  the  29|-pennyweight  ball  a  driver  of 
13|  ounces  is  heavy  enough  for  anybody. 


GEORGE    DUNCAN    AND    HIS    CLUBS. 


secure  plenty  of  practice ;  but  for  the 
golfer  who  plays  only  occasionally,  and 
whose  wrists  are  not  supple — a  prevalent 
condition  among  medium  and  long-handicap 
men  who  took  up  the  game  fairly  late  in 
life — a  driver  with  a  little  whip  in  it  is  to 
be  recommended.  It  helps  to  neutralise  that 
"  woo  deny  "  feeling  at  the  wrists  which 
handicaps  the  swing  of  the  club  and  retards 
the  extra  flick  at  the  ball  which  counts  for 


One  trouble  is  that  the  average  modern 
shaft — for  good  hickory  is  becoming  very 
scarce — will  not  carry  a  heavy  head.  With 
the  lighter  ball  in  use,  the  faces  of  clubs 
should  become  deeper,  so  as  to  help  in 
keeping  the  ball  down. 

My  iDrassie  is  a  little  more  upright  in  the 
lie  than  my  driver,  because  I  do  not  want 
length  with  it  so  much  as  direction.  I  am 
asked  surprisingly  often  what  is  meant  by 
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''  the  lis  of  the  club,"  so  let  it  be  explained 
that  it  refers  to  the  angle  which  the  shaft 
niake3  with  the  head  when  the  club  is 
placed  on  the  ground  in  the  natural  position 


whereas  with  the  brassie  there  is  rather  less 
pivoting  at  the  hips  because  one  is  striving 
particularly  for  direction — aiming,  in  fact, 
at  nothing  bigger  than  the  pin. 


GEOUGE    DUNCAN     WITH     HTS    FAVOUUITE    PUTTEU. 


for  striking.  Some  people  consider  that 
the  driver  and  brassie  should  have  the  same 
lie.  I  differ,  because  with  the  driver  one  lays 
oneself  into  the  shot,  and  the  flat  lie  of  the 
club  accords  with  the  full  pivot  at  the  hips, 


The  spoon— a  club  that  every  golfei 
should  carry— ought  to  be  even  a  little 
more  upright  than  the  brassie,  because  it 
is  for  a  shorter  shot,  so  that  there  is  still 
less  pivoting  at  the  hips,     I  believe  in  a 
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spoon  with  a  shallow  face  and  a  slightly 
rounded  sole — that  is,  a  suggestion  of  bulge 
on  the  sole.  This  latter  may  seem  a  strange 
fancy.  The  reason  for  it  is  that  you 
can  adjust  its  lie  for  any  length  of  shot : 
you  can  make  it  upright  or  flat,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  you  ground  it,  by  just 
raising  your  hands  or  lowering  them. 

I  am  using  such  a  club,  which  was  made 
for  me  by  my  brother  in  America.  It  won 
the  open  championship  for  me  at  Deal 
in  1920,  and  I  have  since  played  all  kinds 
of  shots  with  it.  As  an  example,  there 
was  one  at  Fulwell,  in  Middlesex,  for 
which  I  should  have  taken  the  mashie 
iron  if  a  big  tree  had  not  been  in  the  way. 
With  the  spoon  I  cut  the  ball  round  the 
tree  from  left  to  right — the  natural  bent  of 
the  spoon  is  to  apply  slice  spin  to  the  ball — 
and  obtained  a  three  at  a  bogy  five  hole. 

The  driver  is  43  inches  long,  the  brassie 
is  42  inches,  and  the  sj^oon  41 1  inches. 
These  variations  are  important  because, 
owing  to  the  more  upright  lies,  you  are 
standing  a  little  nearer  to  the  ball  for  each 
of  the  two  clubs  named  in  succession  to 
the  driver.  And  the  farther  you  stand  from 
the  ball,  the  less  is  the  assurance  of  being 
accurate  in  direction.  Only  with  the  driver 
can  you  take  the  risk  so  as  to  secure  distance. 
A  few  yards  to  right  or  left  with  that  club 
do  not  often  affect  your  welfare. 

The  driving  iron  is  a  useful  club  if  you 
hit  with  it  in  just  the  same  way  as  with 
a  spoon.  You  want  just  a  suggestion  of 
whippiness  in  the  shaft ;  do  not  have 
a  driving  iron  as  stifi  as  a  poker. 

My  mid-iron  is  one  of  my  favourites, 
fifteen  years  old  and  still  doing  good  service, 
although  it  has  a  piece  of  metal  soldered 
on  the  back  through  the  weight  of  the  head 
having  been  worn  down  by  the  diligent 
cleaning  operations  of  caddies  with  emery 
cloth.  Never,  by  the  way,  let  caddies 
clean  your  pet  irons  with  new  emery  cloth  ; 


make  them  use  a  very  old  piece  if  they 
must  have  that  particular  material  for  their 
j)olishing.  The  mid-iron  needs  to  be  a  little 
stiffer  in  the  shaft  and  still  more  upright. 

Every  amateur  ought  to  have  a  mashie- 
niblick.  It  is  not  far  from  being  the  most 
valuable  club  in  the^  bag.  And  yet  you 
see  the  majority  of  club  golfers  approaching 
with  mashies,  while  professionals  are  using 
mashie -niblicks  for  the  same  purpose. 
Herein  lies  a  good  deal  of  the  explanation 
as  to  why  the  form3r  fail  very  often  to 
make  the  ball  stop  on  their  greens,  while 
professionals  succeed  in  doing  so.  The 
Americans  have  even  more  loft  on  their 
mashie -niblicks  than  we  do.  It  is  this, 
rather  than  the  ribbing  that  they  have  on 
the  faces,  which  enables  them  to  toss  their 
approaches  high  into  the  air  and  make  them 
stop  where  they  pitch. 

I  recommend  an  absolutely  upright 
putter.  True,  my  own  has  a  medium  lie, 
but  as  I  have  had  it  for  cixteen  years,  I 
hesitate  now  to  make  a  change,  even  in 
the  light  of  learning.  In  my  youth  I  used 
a  flat  putter — it  was  a  cleek — and  so  became 
accustomed  to  such  an  instrument ;  but  I 
believe  that  if  I  had  started  with  an  upright 
putter,  I  should  putt  better  than  I  do  now. 

I  have  little  faith  in  the  jigger,  especially 
on  inland  courses.  It  is  so  shallow  that  it 
is  apt  to  get  under  the  ball ;  it  i3  better 
at  the  seaside,  where  the  grass  is  shorter 
and  the  turf  is  firmer. 

As  a  final  word,  let  me  advise  the  golfer 
to  examine  the  lie  of  his  clubs  and  make 
sure  that  the  shorter  the  shot  each  club 
is  expected  to  accomplish,  the  straighter  up 
should  rise  the  shaft  from  the  head.  Soms- 
timss  you  see  a  man  with  a  mashie  flatter 
even  than  his  driver.  That  means  he  may 
have  to  stand  farther  from  the  ball  for  a 
mashie  shot  -than  for  a  full  drive.  To 
control  the  direction  of  the  approach  in 
those  circumstances  is  well-nigh  impossible. 


'•The  widow,  who  regardea  every  adjacent  nialp  as  her  ponniisito,  looked  at  Fay  with  eyas  of  suspicion.' 


PINK    TULIPS 


By   E.    L.    WHITE 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    S.    ABBEY 


X   BELIEVE   in  fairies.      I— I've  seen 
them  !  " 

''  I'm  sure  you  have." 

Edgar  Nelson  responded  conventionally, 
while  his  eyes  said  plainly,  "'  Little  liar  !  " 
At  the  same  time  he  was  conscious  that 
Fay  Pearson  spoke  with  intention  to  irritate 
rather  than  to  deceive. 

''  Of  orthodox  type,  I  suppose  ?  "  lie 
asked  drily.  "  Butterfly  wings,  gauzy  skirts, 
:ind  silver  wands  ?  " 

'[  No.  Not  a  bit  like  that.  You  mustn't 
believe  all  you  read,  even  if  it's  in  the 
financial  papers.  This  is  what  happened. 
1  was  sticking  the  peas,  when  I  felt  suddenly 
that  someone  was  watching  me.  You  know 
the  feeling  ?  " 

;;no." 

Ah,  you're  not  psychic  I  I  looked  up  and 
«aw  the  most  extraordinary  little  man.    He 


wore  an  absurd  brown  cap  and  a  tight  brow)i 
suit  with  silly  little  splashes  of  white.  He 
had  beady  brown  eyes,  a  beaky  nose,  and 
a  snappy  mouth.  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as 
I  see  you." 

Something  in  her  eye  made  Nelson  glance 
sharply  at  his  white  spats  and  brown  suit, 
which,  with  silent  but  eloquent  voice,  rose 
up  and  called  a  good  tailor  blessed.  But  his 
nose  was  Eoman,  his  eyes  were  compelling, 
and  his  mouth  denoted  strong  character. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  her 
ridiculous  fairy." 

"  Yet,  all  the  same,  you  stung  him  for 
the  three  wishes  ?  " 

*' Rather.  In  classic  style  I  hailed  him  : 
'  Fairy  !  The  wishes  are  on  you !  '  But  he 
only  gave  me  one.  You  could  see  he  was 
one  of  the  stingies  by  the  set  of  his  lips." 

Nelson  tightened  his  own  firm  mouth. 
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"  Not  at  all.  You  were  on  the  make — 
'  something  for  nothing/  I  consider  you  got 
most  generous  treatment.  You  can't  expect 
pre- War  conditions  even  in  Fairyland." 

"  I  suppose  not.  Besides,  now  I  think  of 
it,  he  looked  like  a  business  fairy.  Business 
would  spoil  a  fairy's  temper,  wouldn't 
it,  cheating  and  haggling  all  day  ?  " 

Nelson's  face,  which  had  grown  dark, 
suddenly  brightened,  as  though  he  beheld 
the  exact  spot  where  the  rainbow  ended. 

"  Your  sad  story  reminds  me  of  one  of 
my  own.   I  once  saw  a  fairy." 

"  You  couldn't ;    you're  not  psychic." 

Fay  spoke  sharply,  for  she  alone  knew  of 
the  countless  times  he  had  proved  unre- 
sponsive when  she  had  willed  him  to  look 
up  at  her  casement  window. 

"  What  was  your  fairy  like  ?  "  she  asked 
grudgingly. 

"  Beautiful.  An  exquisite,  if  reduced, 
edition  of  woman.  No  one  could  mistake 
her  for  a  man.  Golden  hair,  rose-petal 
cheeks,  violet  eyes." 

"  What  did  she  wear  ?  " 

**  Skirts,  gauzy  yet  adequate.  A  womanly 
toilette — Parisian  in  its  simplicity.  My  fairy 
had  a  dash  of  Eve,  and  knew  that  her 
mission  was  to  attract." 

"  H'm  !  Did  the  attractive  fairy  grant 
you  a  wish  ?  " 

"  No." 

**  There  you  are  !  She  resembled  the 
attractive  type  of  woman  who  takes  all 
and  gives  nothing." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  addressed  my  fairy  in 
terms  of  business,  which  is  the  most 
courteous  language  that  I  know.  *  Madam, 
with  reference  to  your  esteemed  wish,  I  beg 
that  you  will  allow  it  to  mature  until  your 
further  convenience.'  " 

**  And  did  she  understand  all  that  ?  " 

'*  Naturally.  In  Fairyland  they  under- 
stand fair  dealing,  truth,  and  honour,  and 
business  is  merely  the  prose  of  all  that." 

''  She  should  meet  my  little  brown  busi- 
ness fairy.    What  colour  was  her  dress  ?  " 

Nelson's  severe  face  was  irradiated  by  his 
smile. 

"  Pink." 

*'  That's  Mrs.  Lemon's  favourite  colour 
—my  boss,  you  know.    Good  morning  !  " 

Fay,  who  was  breeched  and  booted  as 
befitted  Mrs.  Lemon's  gardener,  covered  the 
path  with  steps  twice  as  long  as  her  natural 
stride,  just  to  show  what  a  fine  man  she  was. 
But  she  pulled  the  sacking  from  her  frames 
with  unnecessary  vigour. 

The  frames  were  full  qf  cuttings  of  pink 


geraniums,  for  Mrs.  Lemon  had  a  passion 
for  pink.  There  were  rose  silken  curtains  at 
her  windows,  and  she  sorrowed  for  her  late 
husband  in  mourning  of  the  deepest  pink. 

Fay  did  not  like  her  employer,  because  she 
treated  her  gardener  as  a  man  in  every 
respect  but  one.  She  expected  her  to  grow 
flowers  exactly  like  those  unnatural  beauties 
printed  on  the  covers  of  the  packets  of 
seeds,  to  have  a  back  which  never  ached, 
and  no  delicate  feelings  over  worms.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  paid  her  the  salary 
which  corresponded  to  these  handicaps  of 
sex. 

"  Gardener  !  " 

Fay  turned  at  her  employer's  clear  voice. 
She  studied  her  as  she  came  down  the  path. 

Mrs.  Lemon  was  sufficiently  young  and 
pretty  to  awake  desire  in  the  heart  of  a  man. 
In  every  respect  she  corresponded  to 
Nelson's  description  of  his  fairy. 

Blue  eyes,  pink  cheeks — one  slightly 
pinker  than  the  other,  for  the  widow  was 
careless — and  a  frock  which  might  have  been 
cut  out  of  a  sunrise,  double  width  and  on 
the  cross.  ' 

*'  What  vegetables  for  to-day,  madam  ? 
Seakale  or  purple  sprouting  broccoli  ?  " 

"  Again  ?  Why  is  there  never  any 
choice  ?  " 

"  Season."  Fay  played  her  useful  trump. 
**  I  can't  give  you  peas  in  April." 

Each  looked  waiily  at  the  other.  Nina 
Lemon  knew  little  about  a  garden,  and  Fay 
only  a  little  more.  She  had  previously  been 
on  the  land,  and  had  acquired  her  present 
post  through  the  misrepresentation  of  a 
kindly  but  unmoral  friend  who  put  her 
plight  before  the  eternal  truth. 

But,  with  prayer  and  fasting  and  un- 
stinted labour.  Fay  was  learning  more 
every  day.  The  garden  was  no  longer  a  job 
to  be  held  down,  but  a  passion.  She  loved 
its  every  season — loved  it  in  all  weathers, 
loved  its  weeds  as  well  as  its  fruits.  In  short, 
loved  it. 

Of  late,  her  dread  of  dismissal  was 
sharpened  with  foreboding.  Owing  to  the 
unfortunate  fact  of  common  ancestry,  Nina 
Lemon  was  showing  a  streak  of  Adam  and 
was  reading  books  on  gardening.  As  her 
knowledge  was  theoretical,  she  knew  what 
results  to  expect,  while  Fay,  who  was 
practical,  knew  that  those  good  things  only 
happened  in  the  books. 

The  widow^'s  blue  eyes  rested  on  the 
central  bed  of  tulip*. 

*'  Gardener,  I  hop©  those  tulips  will  be 
out  by  Sunday.   I've  week-end  visitors.'' 
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''  Certainly,  madam." 

^'  I  hope  1  shall  not  be  disappointed 
again  .^  " 

She  turned  away,  once  more  mollified 
by  the  exquisite  order  of  her  garden.  Fay 
drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  had  her  orders. 
Pink  tulips  by  Sunday.   And  that  was  that. 

As  she  gave  her  lawn  its  first  cutting  for 
the  season,  she  thought  of  fairies.  She  wished 
fervently  that  they  were  true — useful  little 
green  and  brown  men  who  would  swing  from 
that  tree  and,  in  return  for  a  bowl  of 
porridge,  mow  the  grass  while  she  slept. 

She  had  introduced  the  topic  merely  as 
a  fanciful  o:ffence  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
matter-of-fact  Nelson,  who  always  wore 
creased  trousers  and  white  spats,  carried 
a  creased  Times,  and  caught  the  nine- 
fifteen.  He  angered  her  by  the  disapproval 
in  his  eye  and  the  chill  in  his  voice. 

"  Why  does  he  look  at  me  as  if  I'd  cut 
down  the  cherry  tree  and  was  lying  good 
and  hard  ?  I've  never  been  rude  to  him 
until  to-day.  Guess  the  cap  fitted  oTor  that 
brown  fairy.  Wish  he  was  the  grass  1  There 
— and  there  !  " 

Nelson  caught  his  train  that  morning, 
but  only  by  an  acrobatic  feat.  He  had 
lingered,  snared  by  the  young  golden-brown 
foliage  of  the  oaks  against  the  blue  sky  and 
the  foam  of  cherry-blossom.  He  might  give 
the  impression  of  having  been  flattened  in 
a  letter-press  and  afterwards  smoke-dried, 
but  there  was  the  stir  in  his  heart  and  the 
quiver  of  his  pulse  which  trembled  to  life 
every  year  with  the  green  tip  of  the  first 
snowdrop. 

He  was  feeling  the  response  to  the  Spring 
— hearing  the  fluting  of  Pan  as  prelude  to 
the  Big  Adventure. 

And  still  Eomance  passed  him  by.  Every 
-December,  after  a  successful  business  audit, 
he  smoked  out  the  Old  Year  and  welcomed 
in  the  New — alone. 

There  was  the  usual  reason  for  his  com- 
posite nature.  As  the  son  of  a  sugar  broker 
and  a  dark-eyed  girl  who  wrote  sonnets, 
he  was  the  battle-ground  of  two  opposing 
personalities.  If  father  were  evident  on  the 
vstrong  surface  current,  the  undertow  was 
pure  mother. 

He  returned  that  evening  to  the  tick, 
but  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation.  He 
w^anted — something. 

As  usual,  he  shed  his  business  armour  and, 
incredibly  loose  in  an  old  velvet  smoking- 
jacket  and  ancient  slippers,  he  strolled  into 
his  beloved  garden. 

It  was  a  gracious  spot,  mellowed  by  time. 


with  quaint  grass-plots  and  flagged  path- 
ways, their  cracks  cemented  with  tiny  rock 
flowers.  The  perennials  which  made  it  a 
jungle  of  old-fashioned  blooms  were  still 
tidy  cropped  clumps,  but  the  apple-blossom 
was  out  in  pink  and  white  snow,  and  the 
grass  starred  with  daffodils. 

It  was  perfect,  yet  incomplete.  When  God 
made  the  Garden,  He  created  someone  to 
walk  there,  and  then  someone  else. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  Nelson  always 
expected  so  much.  No  girl  fitted  his  fancy. 
He  wanted  some  white  stray  from  the  past — 
some  gracious  lady  of  powder  and  patches, 
who  once  had  actually  paced  between  these 
same  hedges  of  clipped  yew.  At  this  point 
Reason  asserted  herself  and  told  Nelson  the 
only  remedy  of  marriage. 

Pipe  in  mouth,  he  strolled  into  the  lane, 
grappling  with  the  situation.  Narrowed 
down,  he  only  knew  two  women,  and  those 
but  slightly,  owing  to  his  hermit-like 
seclusion — the  pretty  pink  widow  and  the 
gardening  girl. 

He  shook  his  head  at  the  thought  of  Fay. 
He  did  not  like  her  appearance.  She  always 
wore  big  boots,  a  smock,  and  a  slouched 
hat  pulled  down  over  her  eyes.  She  would 
have  been  an  easy  model  for  a  beginner  to 
draw,  because  she  showed  so  few  features — 
just  a  chin  and  mouth'  and  part  of  a  nose. 
One  couldn't  fall  in  love  with  that. 

Moreover,  as  a  real  gardener  himself, 
he  judged  her  by  her  works  and  found  them 
evil.  He  had  seen  some  of  her  first  failures 
on  the  rubbish  heap — boxes  of  pathetic 
fe3dlings,  whose  stems,  through  over-long 
exposure  under  glass,  had  been  drawn  out 
to  white  threads.  On  the  evidence  of  those 
slaughtered  innocents,  he  held  her  the 
equivalent  of  a  baby-farmer. 

So  he  strolled  along,  thinking  solely  of 
the  pretty  pink  widow.  He  resolved  to  call 
at  The  Beeches  on  the  next  Sunday.  The 
tender  green  of  the  hawthorn  hedges  was 
blurred  to  vague  grey,  and  upon  the 
sharpened  air  stole  a  faint  perfume  of 
primroses.  He  felt  sopped  through  with 
pleasing  melancholy. 

He  passed  the  thatched  cottage  where 
Fay  lodged,  oblivious  to  the  dim  white 
figure,  with  unbound  hair,  who  leaned  out 
of  her  lattice. 

Fay,  relaxing  after  her  labours,  was  also 
responsive  to  the  twilight  spell.  Putting  off 
her  boyhood  with  her  boots,  she  was  yearn- 
ing, like  Juliet,  to  write  a  name  in  the 
stars,  only,  as  yet,  the  name  was  unknown. 
She    dreamed    of    someone    splendid    and 
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romantic — quite  different  to  a  man  who 
wore  white  spats  and  caught  the  nine- 
fifteen. 

Yet,  as  Nelson  stopped  to  light  his  pipe 
tihc  studied  his  face  with  sudden  interest. 
He  had  good  eyes  and  a  finely-cut  mouth. 
At  that  moment  he  looked  a  man  one 
could  grow  to  like.  Besides,  he  was  the 
only  man  she  knew  She  almost  wished 
he  did  not  dislike  her  so  thorou{3hly.  .  .  . 
And  so  to  bed. 

She  was  up  with  the  dawn  to  inspect  the 
tulip  bed,  for  the  widow  wished  for  pink 
tulips  by  Sunday,  and  Fay  had  rather  less 
control  over  the  sun  than  over  her  mowing 
machine.  To  her  joy,  there  were  numerous 
splits  in  each  pale-green  calyx,  according  to 
tim-e-table. 

Suddenly  her  smile  vanished. 

"  White  I  Yes,  every  one.  Like  pink 
sugar-almonds  when  you've  sucked  them. 
In  mercy's  name,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Nelson,  who  was  enjoying  his  first  pipe 
in  his  dew-spangled  garden,  was  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  sobs.  It  was  a  shock  to 
discover  the  gardener,  her  head  buried  on 
the  top  bar  of  the  gate,  crying  into  her 
sleeve  like  a  Victorian  maiden. 

"  Can  I  help  ?  "  he  asked  awkwardly. 

"No."  Fay  raised  streaming  eyes.  "No- 
body can  help  me.  You  see,  Canute 
couldn't  !  " 

"  Couldn't  what  ?  " 

"  Eeverse  the  course  of  Nature,  and  yon 
can't,  either.  He  couldn't  turn  back  the 
tide,  and  you  can't  turn  white  tulips  into 
pink  !  " 

"  So  that's  the  trouble."  He  walked 
inside  and  inspected  the  bed.  "  Yes,  they're 
white,  sure  enough.  Look  up  your  order  ! 
It  may  be  the  florist's  funeral." 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  She  wanted 
pink  tulips  by  Sunday,  and  if  there  are 
none,  I'll  be  fired.  And — and  I  do  love 
the  garden  so  !  " 

"  Yes — as  a  woman  loves  the  bird  on  her 
hat.  And  you  water  it  with  the  sun  on  it 
and  give  the  poor  flowers  measly  sprinkles 
just  to  draw  their  roots  to  the  surface.  And 
prune  ramblers  instead  of  cutting  out.  And 
give  foul  feeders,  like  roses,  nothing  but 
water.  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  you  do  love  the 
garden  !    Umph  !  " 

The  last  exclamation  is  what  Nelson 
actually  uttered,  but  in  it  he  managed  to 
embody  the  drift  of  the  other  sentences. 
Because  he  was  a  real  gardener,  he  hardened 
his  heart. 

"  Sounds  to  me  like  a  faiiy's  job.    Didn't 


you  vow  you'd  seen  o::e  ?     Better  get  him 
to  make  delivery  of  his  wish." 

"  Brute  !  "  said  Fay  to  his  back. 

Nelson  reviewed  the  incident  that  evening 
as  he  smoked  in  his  beloved  garden,  over 
which  hung  a  lilac  mist  of  approaching 
dusk.  A  silver  nail-painting  of  a  moon 
hung  in  the  green  sky.  A  thrush  was  fluting 
in  the  distance. 

He  thought  again  of  the  pretty  pink 
widow,  and  resolved  once  more  to  call  on 
Sunday.  And  then  he  thought  of  fairies. 
They  had  all  -passed  with  Mcrrie  England, 
or,  rather,  they  had  never  existed.  All  the 
same,  although  he  w^ould  have  died  sooner 
than  admit  it,  every  MidsummCi:  Eve,  in 
the  wonderful  theatre  of  his  garden,  he 
liked  to  think  of  Titania  and  Puck  anl  the 
rest  of  the  merry  folk. 

That  impudent  gardening  wench  had 
introduced  a  personal  element  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  brown  business  fairy.  It  would  be 
well  indeed  for  her  if  there  were  such  a  kindly 
sprite  to  get  her  out  of  her  hole.  He  hoped 
tliat  the  new  gardener  would  be  a  competent 
man. 

But  he  had  to  admit  Fay  had  improved 
of  late.  She  was  keen  and  a  glutton  for 
work.  It  might  be  rather  a  lark — and  he 
had  not  played  the  fool  since  he  had  entered 
the  business — to  prove  that  a  beaky-nosed, 
beady-eyed  fairy  had  his  points. 

He  counted  the  number  of  pink  tulips 
in  his  own  borders.  Those  great  inartistic 
beds  simply  ate  up  bulbs,  but  he  could  just 
manage  to  make  up  the  number,  for  a  sub- 
stitute. Testing  the  soil  with  his  thumb, 
he  found  it  friable. 

He  chuckled  as  he  donned  his  rubber- 
soled  shoes  and  carefully  prised  open  the 
connecting  door  in  the  wall.  Then,  care- 
fully lifting  six  pink  tulips,  each  with  a 
huge  ball  of  mould  at  its  roots,  he  carried 
them  to  the  adjoining  garden  and,  with 
infinite  caution,  he  exchanged  them  for 
six  white  bulbs. 

It  was  a  long  and  wearisome  job,  for  he 
transplanted  the  white  tulips  into  his  own 
borders  as  he  lifted  them  ;  but,  once  fairly 
started,  it  was  impossible  to  stop.  More- 
over, although  he  would  not  admit  it,  he 
was  filled  with  a  savage  desire  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  that  despised  brown  fairy. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  rain  joined  in 
the  conspiracy  and  washed  out  all  traces 
of  human  handiwork. 

That  next  morning  Fay,  pal©  from  a  sleep- 
less night,  visited  the  scene  of  her  crime  to 
see  if  the  murder  were  out. 
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She  started,  rubbed  her  eyes  briskly,  and 
then  cried  out  in  ecstasy — 

''  Glory,  glory  !    PinJc  !  " 

As  only  one  person  knew  of  her  trouble, 
it  took  her  about  half  a  minute  to  guess 
the  identity  of  the  miracle- worker,  but  the 
whole  day  was  insufficient  to  reconcile 
the  kindness  of  the  action  with  his  previous 
dislike.  Curiosity,  dashed  with  gratitude, 
led  her  through,  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of 
Nelson's  garden. 

She  gave  a  cry  of  rapture.  This  was  a  real 
garden — something  which  had  grown  with 
generations  of  love  and  labour. 

''  Adam  planted  the  first  seed,  and  the 
Flood  watered  it.  And  I  can  see  those 
Howers  sneering  when  Virgil  gave  them  all 
Latin  names." 

She  scanned  the  borders  eagerly  for  white 
tulips.  There  were  plenty,  half-opened, 
as  they  should  be,  according  to  time-table. 


"  Hullo,  boy  !  What  do  you  want  ? 
Oh,  sorry  !  " 

A  flash  in  Fay's  eye  acknowledged  Nelson's 
first  shot. 

''  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  when 
I'm  not  a  gardening  boy,  my  name  is  Fay. 
Don't  you  think  I  look  exactly  like  a  fairy  ('' 

"  Exactly.    In  disguise." 

"  I  was  just  admiring  your  white  tulips. 
We  had  some,  but  we — we've  mislaid  them." 

"  And  you  think  these  might  be  yours  ? 
Like  to  examine  the  laundrv  marks  ?  '' 


'  Sounds  to  me  like  a  fairy's  job.     Didn't  you  vow  you'd  seen  one  ? '  " 
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''  Not  this  evening.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
a  thrilling  piece  of  news.  The  brown  fairy 
was  a  real  sport  and  granted  my  wish." 

"  Good.  Prompt  delivery,  by  return  of 
post.  That's  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
a  business  fairy." 

Fay  frowned  at  an  inconsequent  wonder 
as  to  how  the  romantic  lover  of  her  twilight 
dreams  would  have  dealt  with  the  situation. 
For  the  life  of  her,  she  could  not  imagine 
him  spitting  on  his  palms,  which  is  the  classic 
way  of  subduing  a  spade. 

She  looked  straight  at  Nelson,  who  was 
still  creased  from  the  City. 

"  Well,  I'm  very  grateful  to  that  fairy. 
He's  taught  me  a  kind  heart  may  lurk 
under  a  prickly  crust." 

"  I've  never  yet  caught  a  heart  lurking, 
but  I'll  watch  out  for  one.  ...  So  you 
think  better  of  the  beaky-nosed  fairy  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Nelson,  his  nose  was 
pure  Roman.  How  dare  you  make  such  an 
insinuation  1  I  only  wish  I  were  a  pink 
fairy,  so  that  I  could  grant  him  his  wish." 

To  his  annoyance,  Nelson  reddened  under 
her  gaze. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  guess.  If  I  can  help  it 
on  with  a  word,  trust  me  1  " 

He  squeezed  her  hand  sheepishly.  In  spite 
of  the  pink  tulips,  her  heart  felt  suddenly 
empty.  Love  was  on  all  sides  of  her,  but 
it  passed  her  by;   and  it  was  the  spring. 

She  opened  the  propaganda  the  next  day, 
when  the  widow  admired  the  pink  tulips. 

"  They're  nothing  to  Mr.  Nelson's.  He's 
such  a  clever  gardener.  But  then  he  does 
everything  well.  Such  a  brain  !  He'll  be 
a  big  man  some  day.  He  must  be  making 
a  lot  of  money — he's  so  regular  and  keen. 
Always  catches  the  nine-fifteen.  The  de- 
pendable sort  make  the  best  husbands, 
don't  they,  madam  ?  " 

The  widow,  who  regarded  every  adjacent 
male  as  her  perquisite,  looked  at  Fay  with 
eyes  of  suspicion. 

''  If  you  would  spare  my  garden  a  little 
of  the  interest  you  lavish  upon  Mr.  Nelson, 
I  might  point  out  there's  a  plantain  on  the 
lawn." 

The  next  Sunday  Nelson,  wearing  season- 
able grey  and  the  spring  in  his  heart,  called 
upon  Nina  Lemon.  She  gave  him  an  effuuve 
welcome,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  his  afternoon. 
There  were  too  many  sugared  cakes,  his  tea 
was  over-sweetened,  and  there  was  another 
man  who  called  the  pretty  pink  widow  by 
her  Christian  name.  Although  he  promised 
to  come  again,  he  left  with  the  feeling  that 
the  bloom  had  been  rubbed  off  an  illusion. 


Fay  awaited  him  at  the  gate. 
''  I've  just  come  over  to  shut  the  lights 
and  stoke  the  furnace,  and  I  hoped  you'd 
have  a  look  round  the  garden  and — and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Nelson  really  enjoyed  the  next  hour. 
In  spite  of  her  breeches,  the  gardener 
exhibited  a  womanly  deference  to  his 
opinion,  accepting  both  blame  and  advice 
and  kindling  to  his  scant  praise.  At  the  end 
of  the  tour,  however,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  she  had  been  picking  ais  brain. 

"  Did  they  teach  you  anything  at  that 
grand  horticultural  college  besides  the 
Latin  names  for  columbine,  and  snap- 
dragon ?  "  he  asked. 
Fay  actually  blushed. 
"  I've  found  out  that  the  only  college  at 
which  I  can  really  learn  is  experience.  And 
I  do  so  hate  seeing  the  poor  flowers  suffer 
while  I  make  my  mistakes." 

"  That's  the  right  spirit."  Nelson  felt 
suddenly  drawn  towards  her.  "  If  Adam 
were  alive  to-day,  he'd  still  be  learning." 
"  But  your  pjarden  is  perfection  !  " 
"  Oh,  no."  He  swelled  visibly  at  her  praise, 
"  Just  a  scratch  on  the  soil,  for  all  it's 
centuries  old.  It's  up  to  me  to  leave  it 
better  for  my  son's  son's  son's  son's  son's 
son." 

"  Gracious  !  If  you  mean  to  have  all  that 
long  family,  you  had  better  begin  by  pro- 
posing to  someone  right  away  !  " 

Fay  spoke  curtly  as  the  young  April 
green  bleached  to  winter's  wizened  drab. 
Oh,  why  wouldn't  Prince  Charming  come 
for  her  ?       She  was  so  tired  of  waiting. 

The  freshness  of  Apiil  melted  into  the 
beauty  of  May.  It  was  an  early  summer, 
so  that  the  flowers  bloomed  almost  visibly 
and  the  meadow-grass  shot  up  in  sorrel  and 
seeding  grasses.  Every  garden  was  golden 
with  laburnum  and  soaked  with  lilac. 

Nelson  continued  his  visits  to  the  widow, 
but  they  always  ended  in  a  conversation 
with  the  widow's  gardener.  Despite  these 
outward  signs,  his  romance  was  not  ripening 
with  the  season.  As  the  days  grew  hotter, 
so  the  quiver  at  his  heart  was  stilled. 

Nina  Lemon  had  stripped  him  of  his 
illusions.  She  was  an  egoist,  who  in  the  next 
life  would  probably  be  a  gramophone.  Her 
voice  was  never  still,  and  since  Nelson  had 
learned  the  history  of  her  love-affairs,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  connect  her  with  a 
golden-haired,  violet-eyed  fairy. 

His  practical  self  arain,  he  began  to  think 
of  his  cherished  pink  tulips.  They  were  far 
finer  bulbs  than  the  white  of  his  exchange, 
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and  he  wanted  them  back.  Most  bitterly  he 
regretted  the  spring  madness  which  caused 
him  to  play  the  part  of  a  brown  fairy. 

The  central  bed  was  denuded  to  make  room 
for  ten-week  stocks  and  asters.  Nelson 
haunted  Fay  to  pump  her  on  the  where- 
abouts of  his  precious  tulips,  but  she 
was  guarded,  as  though  she  suspected  his 
felonious  designs. 

"  "When  you  lifted  your  bulbs,  I  suppose 
you  first  heeled  them  out  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  did  the  'proper  thing. ^^ 

"  Where  ?    I  never  saw  thejri." 

"  They're  not  there  now.  I'm  drying 
them  for  the  autumn." 

On  one  pretence  after  another,  he  had 
trapped  her  into  showing  him  all  her  glass, 
her  frames  and  sheds,  but  nowhere  could 
he  detect  signs  of  the  pink  tulips.  A  dark 
suspicion  began  to  fester. 

"  She's  chucked  them  away.  If  she  has, 
I'm  done  with  woman  for  eternity." 

May  mellowed  into  a  flaming  June  which 
kissed  every  flower  to  premature  life.  Nel- 
son's garden  was  a  riot  of  bloom,  canopied 
with  pink  and  cream  festoons  of  ramblers, 
so  he  stopped  guessing  in  favour  of  a  cam- 
paign against  green  fly. 

On  Midsummer  Eve  Fay  worked  on  in  the 
garden  until,  at  long  last,  the  sunset  stain 
faded  and  a  faint  glow,  as  of  a  shaded  candle, 
behind  a  belt  of  oaks,  heralded  the  moon. 

Her  cottage,  thickly  interlaced  with 
honeysuckle,  seemed  dark  and  stifling  when 
she  entered  it.  Indoors  was  purgatory,  and 
bed  an  insult  to  Nature. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  she  unwound  the 
fair  coil  of  hair  and  shook  it  loose.  In  her 
shortest  muslin  dress,  and  wearing  dancing 
sandals  over  exquisitely-fitting  but  inexpen- 
sive hose — part  of  her  birthday  suit — she 
wandered  into  the  little  garden. 

The  moon  was  now  up,  incredibly  large 
and  golden.  The  scent  of  new-mown  hay 
mingled  with  the  almost  overpowering 
fragrance  of  jessamine.  Fay  drew  a  breath 
and  held  out  her  arms. 

"  I  want  to  fly  !  " 

Of  course  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  strains  of  a  gramophone  in  the 
village,  softened  by  distance,  set  her  toes 
a-tingle.  Waving  her  arms,  she  wove  a 
dainty  measure,  springing  and  bending,  as 
though  she  had  been  taught  by  the  winds  and 
the  tides,  and  were  inspired  by  the  magic  of 
eternal  motion.  In  reality  she  was  remember- 
ing scraps  of  a  dance  she  had  learned  from 
Margaret  Morris. 

She  stopped,  panting,  at  the  sight  of  a 


tall  white  figure,  who  leaned  over  the  hedge, 
watching  her. 

"  Carry  on  !  " 

It  looked  like  her  romantic  lover,  with 
ruffled  hair  and  ardent  eyes,  but  the  voice 
was  the  voice  of  Edgar  Nelson. 

In  turn,  Nelson — without  glasses  and 
miraculously  uncreased — stared  at  the  dainty 
form  with  diaphanous  draperies  and  floating 
hair.  It  was  the  dream  lady  whom  he  had 
awaited  so  long  in  his  old-world  garden, 
even  though  the  mouth  and  chin  were  those 
of  the  gardening  girl. 

Fay  laughed. 

"  I'm  a  fairy.    Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  been  some- 
thing of  a  fairy  in  my  time — done  useful 
stunts,  you  know."  Nelson  felt  an  awful 
fool,  but  common-sense  was  an  insult  to 
the  moonlight.  "  I'm  out  to-night  to  settle 
up  a  contract  for  a  ring." 

Twelve  chimes  struck  from  the  church 
tower. 

''  The  witching  hour  !  It's  Midsummer 
Eve.    I'm  going  abroad  to  work  my  spells." 

Nelson  looked  after  her  in  sudden  alarm, 
as  she  trip])ed  into  the  lane. 

"  It's  late.  Honestly,  vou  ought  to  be 
in  bed." 

"  Idiot  I  I've  been  asleep  all  day  inside 
a  flower-cup.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  fairy 
at  her  labours  ?  " 

"  Er — if  anyone  saw  us " 

"  Then  the  romantic  age  is  dead  indeed. 
I  must  go  alone.  And  I'm  so  frightened  of 
the  wood.  There  are  poachers  there.  If  I'm 
murdered,  it  wiU  be  your  fault." 

"  Oh,  come  I  "        * 

He  followed  helplessly  as  she  disap- 
peared down  the  narrow  track  into  the 
wood.  He  caught  her  up  in  a  glade  spun 
in  a  web  of  moonlight.  Moths  fluttered 
around  spectral  foxgloves.  Everywhere 
was  an  undercurrent  of  rustling  move- 
ment. The  white  scuts  of  rabbits  flashed 
and  vanished.  To  Nelson's  horror,  they  gave 
Fay  her  first  inspiration. 

"  My  first  duty  will  be  to  protect  my 
furry  subjects  from  the  cruelty  of  man." 

Her  sharp  eyes  soon  discovered  a  gin, 
which  she  made  Nelson  destroy,  with  some 
damage  to  his  fingers,  while  she  waved  her 
wand — a  peeled  switch — to  demonstrate 
that  she  was  doing  the  actual  work. 

"  A  real  fairy  ought  to  do  things  off  her 
own  bat,"  he  grumbled. 

"  A  fairy  uses  man  to  confound  num. 
Oh,  hang  these  nettles  !  Let  us  hither  to 
the  village  1  " 
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By  the  time  they  reached  the  green,  where 
the  old  houses  huddled  together  in  the  moon- 
light, like  cronies  gathered  for  a  gossip, 
Nelson  had  shed  his  scruples.  They  were  out 
to  give  some  of  these  good  people  the 
surprise  of  their  lives. 

At  the  back  door  of  a  spinster  who  adored 
eats  they  found  a  saucer  of  milk.  Fay  hailed 
it  with  a  crow. 

'"'  Put  out  for  the  good  folk  !  Here  is 
someone  who  believes  in  fairies.  She  shall 
have  her  reward. '* 

An  extinguished  lantern  and  a  sinister 
tin  showed  that  Miss  Tippett  had  been 
snail-hunting  before  she  retired  to  bed. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  the  opposing  force, 
the  foe  was  once  again  on  the  war-path. 

"  Carry  on  !  "  cried  Fay,  flourishing  the 
tin. 

Never  before  had  Nelson  realised  the  full 
ferocity  of  the  gentle  sex.  He  underlined 
the  quotation  that  the  female  is  the  more 
deadly  of  the  species. 

"  Look !  Isn't  that  Parson's,  the  lawyer's, 
garden  next  door  ?  " 

Fay  stopped  her  slaughter,  to  glare  with 
real  murder  in  her  eye  at  several  small  birds 
nailed  to  a  tree. 

"  Fetch  that  tin  I  "  she  commanded. 
"  A  good  thing  they  are  so  lively  after 
ihey're  dead  !  " 

She  gloated  over  the  snails  when  Nelson 
set  themi  loose  over  the  lawyer's  lettuce- 
bed.  He  shrank  in  the  commission  of  his 
crime,  for  the  ])lants  Were  young  and 
luscious. 

''  Eat !  "  cried  the  fairy,  waving  her  wand. 
''  Eat  till  you—bust !  " 

To  relate  the  history  of  that  mad  night 
in  detail  would  be  wearisome,  although  it 
covered  the  passage  of  but  three  bare  hours. 
Nelson's  shoulders  were  aching  when  the 
first  pallid  light  began  to  steal  over  the 
fields,  for  the  fairy  persisted  in  pinning 
unjustified  faith  to  the  waving  of  a  wand. 

Presently  Fay  stopped  before  the  gate  of 
The  Beeches,  lying  shuttered  and  blind, 
awaiting  the  dawn. 

"  In  this  domain,"  she  said,  "  works  a 
maid  in  bondage.  Her  name  is  Fay  Grigson 
Pearson.  The  '  Grigson  '  was  her  parents' 
trap  to  snare  the  wealth  of  a  wicked  uncle, 
but  all  the  poor  girl  got  was  a  hateful  name 
and  a  cold  in  her  nose  at  his  funeral.  I 
id  ways  sign  '  Fay  G.  Pearson.'  " 

"  Good  way  out." 

'*  List  1  The  maid's  parents  were  passing 
rich,  and  she  was  brought  up  in  luxury — 
real    lace,   golden    plate,   and    hot    baths. 


All  the  fairies  were  invited  to  her  christening, 
and  all  brought  gifts.  The  wise  men  taught 
her,  and  she  took  every  extra.  She  was 
brought  up  just  to  go  to  dances  and  to  refuse 
young  men." 

"  What  was  her  dad  ?  "  asked  Nelson, 
with  the  natural  male  interest  in  the  wealth 
of  others. 

*'  Stock  Exchange.  The  War  broke  him 
— poor  dad  I  The  poor  maid  was  thrown  on 
the  cold  world,  with  no  training.  She  went 
on  the  land — joined  the  W.L.A.  Say,  I  did 
look  topping  in  the  uniform  !  I  wore  my 
hair  in  a  school-girl  plait  and  bobbed  the 
side-bits." 

''  Did  the  maid  like  the  land  ?  " 

''  Loved  it,  although  it  was  passing  hard. 
Her  shoulders  used  to  ache  like  blazes 
after  shovelling  manure  over  a  whole  fiald. 
But  oh,  the  scent  of  the  ploughed  earth 
and  the  early  song  of  the  birds  !  She'd  never 
even  seen  a  sunrise,  except  some  rotten 
town  effect,  when  extra  late  after  a  dance. 
Then  the  War  ended  and  the  men  came 
back,  so  she  bluffed  good  and  hard,  and  got 
a  job  as  a  gardener." 

''Ah,  that  explains  a  lot !  W^as  this  your 
first  billet  ?  " 

"  No.  The  first  only  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  the  second  not  much  longer.  In  each 
case  she  had  little  to  do,  for  the  husbands 
insisted  on  helping  in  the  garden,  and  then 
the  wives  sacked  the  poor  maid." 

''  Hard  lines  !  " 

''  So  she  disguised  her  beauty  under  a 
disfiguring  hat  and  smock,,  and  put  her 
whole  heart  into  her  garden.  And  men 
despised  her  because  she  did  not  please  the 
eye.  They  thought  she  was  only  boots. 
They  little  knew  of  the  nights  when  she  sat 
alone  and  ate  out  her  heart  for  a  lover  who 
wouldn't  care,  for  the  silly  world,  but  just 
want  her.    Look  !  " 

Fay  pointed  to  the  brightening  east. 

"  The  sun  will  soon  rise,  and  I  must 
vanish.  But  I  want  to  grant  that  poor 
maid  in  bondage  a  boon.  She  can't  save 
much  on  a  cottage,  twenty-five  bob,  and 
milk,  for  they  won't  let  her  save  the 
cottage." 

She  waved  her  wand. 

"  I  bequeath  to  Fay  G.  Pearson  a  hand- 
some husband  and  ten  thousand  a  year." 

"  I  don't  make  quite  that,"  interposed 
Nelson. 

"  Are  you  handsome  ?  "  snapped  the 
fairy.    "  Follow  me  !  " 

There  was  a  militant  gleam  in  Nelson's 
eye  as  Fay  stopped  before  his  own  liousc. 
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"  Here,"  said  Fay,  "  sleeps  a  brown  busi- 
ness man  who  has  a  heart  of  gold.  Once  he 
did  a  very  kind  action.  In  return  I  grant 
him  his  heart's  desire  1  " 

She  caught  her  breath  as  Nelson  snatched 
her  in  his  arms. 

''  I  want  you!  '* 

"  But  I'm  not  a  pink  fairy.  You're  a 
beast !  You  know  you're  after  the  widow  !  " 

"  I'm  not.  It  was  all  a  mistake.  .  .  . 
Just  you  !  " 

*'  Stop  !  The  day  is  dawning.  In  another 
minute  the  spell  will  be  broken  and  we 
shall  be  transformed  to  our  true  selves. 
Wait  till  then  !  " 

They  stood,  back  to  back,  watching  each 
golden  split  in  the  cloud-bank.  In  the 
misty  fields  the  cattle  moved  like  drifting 
derelicts.  Fay  scraped  her  hair  from  her 
face  and  plaited  it  into  a  tight  knot.  Nelson 
s(?arched  for  his  glasses. 

"  Now  !  " 

They  faced  each  other. 

"  Horrors  !       It's  the  '  nine-fifteen  '  1  " 

''  I'm  stung  !  It's  only  the  gardening 
boy  !  " 

Laughing  with  delight,  Fay  slipped  into 
Nelson's  arms. 

"'  Sure  ?  " 

"  Certain  sure.  We'll  have  to  get  married." 

"  Um  !  You  haven't  ten  thousand  a 
year." 

''  No,  but  I'm  handsome." 


In  the  middle  of  a  kiss,  Nelson  stopped 
and  held  her  away  at  arm's  length. 

"  Woman,  tell  me  the  truth,  eye  to  eye 
and  heart  to  heart  !  " 

''  I  will.  When  you  look  at  me  like  that, 
I  feel  like  glass.  Edgar,  I  swear  I  have  never 
kissed  a  man  before  !  " 

"  Good  1  But  that's  nothing.  Fay — 
Fay  darling,  what  have  you  done  with  my 
pink  tulips  ?  " 

''  I — I  don't  know.  Isn't  it  awful  'I  I  put 
them  somewhere^  and  I've  hunted  and 
hunted,  but  I  can't  find  them.  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Even  that."  All  the  same,  Nelson 
looked  very  grave.  '^  But  we  must  hurry 
back  to  your  cottage  before  there  is  anyone 
stirring." 

They  walked  along  silently,  hand  in  hand. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  "  asked 
Fay  presently. 

*'  The  future.   One  day  you'll  grow  homely 

and  I'll  grow  fat,  and  people  will  wonder 

what  that  absurd  old  married  couple  can 

see  in  the  other.    But  you  will  be  seeing  me 

as  I  am  to-day,  while  to  me  you'll  always 

be  a  slim,  golden-haired  fairy.    And  that's 

midsummer  magic  !  " 

^s  *  ♦  *  * 

They  got  married,  but,  for  all  that,  the 
story  has  a  happy  ending ;  for  they  found 
the  pink  tulips  the  very  next  spring,  when 
they  sprouted  from  Mrs.  Lemon's  onion  bed. 


APRIL    RAIN. 

A  CHILD'S  THOUGHT. 


IN  April,  down  the  country  lane, 
The  bright  sky  foHowing  the  rain 
Makes  every  pool  a  window»pane. 

And  thence  the  fairies,  looking  through, 
Say,  **  How's  the  weather?  Is  it  true 
That  overhead  again  there's  blue?" 

But  by  and  by  a  cart  will  pass, 
With  heavy,  heedless  wheel,  alas ! 
And  shatter  all  the  shining  glass. 

WILFRID    THORLEY. 


"Bonraisiii  was   fascinated  by  the   elegance  of   the  car  .  .  .  and  still   more   fascinated  by  the  lady  at   tiie 

steerinsj- wheel." 


THE    STRATEGY    OF 
MADAME  BLANCHEFLEUR 

By    C.    KENNETT    BURROW 
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11  HE  host  of  the  Hotel  du  Commerce 
et  de  TEpee  stood  at  the  door  of 
that  quaintly-named  establishment 
and  looked  contemplatively  up  and  down  the 
street.  If  Paul  Bonraisin  had  been  a  man 
of  imagination,  he  might,  in  that  serene 
atmosphere  of  late  autumn,  have  reflected 
on  the  ancient  glories  of  Vannes,  and  heard 
in  the  soft  breathing  of  the  \^est  wind  the 
requiem  and  the  message  of  old  Armorica. 
But  his  reverie  stopped  short  at  the  fact 
that  business  was  good. 

An     automobile,     approaching     rapidly, 


slowed  down  somewhat  as  it  neared  the 
Hotel  du  Commerce  et  de  I'Epee.  Bon- 
raisin was  fascinated  by  the  elegance  of  the 
car,  whose  blue  and  white  flashed  in  the 
declining  sunlight,  and  still  more  fascinated 
by  the  lady  at  the  steering-wheel.  He 
had  an  impression  of  a  face  at  once  roguish 
and  sedate,  of  eyes  that,  though  penetrating 
and  confident,  yet  seemed  to  invite  pro- 
tection, and  of  a  mouth  both  alluring  and 
determined.  And  by  the  lady's  side  sat 
Mademoiselle  de  Merac,  flushed,  pretty,  and 
evidently    a    little    confused.      Bonraisin 
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was  wondering  how  on  earth  Mademoiselle 
de  Merac  came  to  be  there  when  the  car 
stopped  at  his  door.  Bonraisin  advanced, 
bowing,  as  it  were,  in  a  series. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  fair  driver, 
leaning  towards  him,  "  that  the  Hotel 
du  Commerce  et  de  I'Epee  is  famous  not 
only  in  Vannes,  but  through  all  the  De- 
partment of  the  Morbihan."  Bonraisin 
bowed  once  more  ;   his  face  shone. 

"  If  I  might  prove  to  you,  Madame,  that 
such  praise  is  deserved.  .  .  .  But  perhaps 
Mademoiselle  de  Merac,  who  is  devoted  to  our 
town,  has  a  little  exaggerated  the  reputation 
of  the  Hotel  du  Commerce  et  de  I'Epee." 
He  rolled  the  name  on  his  tongue  as  though 
it  had  the  flavour  of  good  wine. 

"  So  you  are  Mademoiselle  de  Merac  ?  " 
said  the  lady,  touching  the  girl's  hand. 
''  My  name  is  Madame  Blanchefleur." 
Then  she  turned  again  to  Bonraisin.  "  Mon- 
sieur," she  said,  "  I  have  heard  your  hotel 
praised  even  in  Paris." 
"  If  Madame  will  give  me  the  opportunity 

to  prove  to  her "     He  paused,  and  all 

at  once  his  expression  became  gloomy ; 
one  might  almost  have  supposed  him  on  the 
point  of  weeping.  "  But,  alas,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  though  I  myself,  my  cook,  my 
servants,  are  at  Madame's  service,  I  cannot 
find  sleeping  room  for  another  guest.  To- 
night a  score  of  members  of  the  Societe 
Archeologique  de  Bretagne  arrive.  They 
make  this  their  headquarters  for  a  week, 
ten  days.  They  are  gentlemen,  Madame, 
who  nose  about  and  make  wonderful 
discoveries." 

Madame  Blanchefleur  smiled  and  nodded. 
"  I  cannot  complain,"  she  said,  "but  if 
I  cannot  stay  in  the  best  hotel,  I  will  stay 
in  none.  Can  you  recommend  me.  Mon- 
sieur, to  a  suitable  lodging  ?  " 

Bonraisin  looked  at  his  fascinating  inter- 
locutor and  decided  that  such  lodgings  as 
he  knew  would  make  very  indifferent  set- 
tings for  Madame  Blanchefleur.  Then 
he  glanced  at  Mademoiselle  de  Merac  and 
lifted  his  eyebrows.  . 

''  Would  it  be  possible.  Mademoiselle " 

''  I  am  afraid— and  yet,  if  you,  perhaps, 
were  to  ask.  .  .  .  And  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur has  been  good  to  me." 

"  The  goodness,"  said  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur, smiling,  and  again  touching  the  girl's 
hand,  "  amounts  only  to  this.  I  saw  this 
child  on  the  road  between  Auray  and  Vannes ; 
she  was  limping  ;  she  had  sprained  ^  her 
ankle.  I  therefore  took  her  into  my  car." 
"  That    will    provide    a    reason,"     said 


Bonraisin,  "for  making  the  suggestion   to 
Madame  de  Merac." 

"  I  forbid  you,"  cried  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur, "  to  take  advantage  of  that  incident !  " 

"  I  was  only  trying  to  do  my  best — a  man 
can  do  no  more,  Madame.  I  have  known 
Madame  de  Merac,  and  her  husband  also, 
for  many  years,  and  I  think — to  oblige 
me,  let  us  say — that  they  might  take  you 
into  their  house.  Monsieur  de  Merac  is  a 
man  of  taste." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  asked  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  turning  to  the  girl. 

"If  it  were  only  possible.  .  .  .  Let 
Monsieur  Bonraisin  try." 

"  Then,  Monsieur,  if  you  will  get  into  the 
car " 

"  We  can  walk  !  "  cried  the  girl,  sud- 
denly abashed. 

"  You  shall  not  walk,"  said  Madame 
Blanch  fleur.  "At  present  I  am  your 
gua  dian." 

Directed  by  Mademoiselle  de  Merac, 
Madame  Blanchefleur  drove  to  a  house  near 
the  Place  du  Morbihan.  It  was  an  old, 
tall,  narrow  house,  with  that  air  of  retire- 
ment possessed  by  certain  buildings  even 
when  shouldered  and  pressed  upon  by  less 
modest  neighbours.  As  the  car  pulled  up, 
Madame  Blanchefleur  leant  back  to  Bon- 
raisin and  whispered  : 

"  I  appoint  you  my  ambassador.  Make 
what  terms  you  like.  I  will  remain  here." 
When  the  door  had  closed  behind  Made- 
moiselle de  Merac  and  Bonraisin,  Madame 
Blanchefleur  settled  back  in  her  seat  and, 
with  half -closed  eyes,  reviewed  the  situation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  not  intended  to 
stay  more  than  a  night  at  the  Hotel  du 
Commerce  et  de  I'Epee  ;  she  had  come  to 
Vannes  to  avoid,  and  not  to  court,  the  public 
eye.  She  regarded  the  picking'up  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Merac  as  one  of  those  pieces  of 
good  fortune  which  somehow  sprang  up 
like  flowers  beside  her  way.  She  had  guessed 
that  the  de  Meracs  were  proud,  and  Bon- 
raisin's  suggestion  confirmed  her  suspicion 
that  they  were  also  poor.  Pride,  poverty, 
beauty  in  distress— Madame  Blanchefleur's 
heart  responded  to  them  like  string  to 
bow. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  placid  and  reserved 
exterior  of  the  de  Merac  habitation,  Bon- 
raisin conducted  liis  negotiations  with  the 
ardour  of  an  impassioned  partisan.  It 
appeared,  according  to  him,  that  the  honour 
of  Vannes  was  at  stake.  His  hotel  being 
ruled  out,  it  was  clear  that  only  Madame  de 
Merac  could  provide  a  suitable  lodging  for 
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so  distinguished  a  lady  as  Madame  Blanclie- 
ileur.  Madame  de  Merac,  in  whom  good 
nature  was  at  perpetual  war  with  the 
spectre  of  necessity,  agreed.  But  there  was 
Monsieur  de  Merac.  .  .  .  She  ^pointed  out 
that  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  a  pay- 
ing guest  had  been  admitted,  Monsieur 
de  Merae  had,  on  some  trivial  point  of 
etiquette,  jgnominiously  thrust  him  forth. 
Moreover,  Madame  de  Merac  added,  as 
Bonr^isin  well  knew,  Monsieur  de  Merac 
hated  the  mention  of  money.  He  was  even 
more  good-natured  than  Madame  herself, 
and  would  never,  never  look  at  accounts  or 
realise  facts. 

Then  inspiration  came  to  Bonraisin  ;  with 
his  right  hand  he  made  a  gesture  which 
appeared  to  sweep  away  objections  like 
gossamer. 

"Madame/'  he  said,  "it  is  well  known 
that  the  family  of  de  Merac  is  amongst  the 
oldest  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Morbihan.  To  be  in  need  of  money  is  often 
the  misfortune  of  old  and  distinguished 
families.  Very  well,  I  beg  you  to  give  me 
your  attention.  Madame  Blanchefleur  aided 
Mademoiselle  when  she  was  in  distress,  she 
brought  her  home  in  her  car — a  most 
beautiful  car  of  white  and  blue.  What  more 
natural  than  that  you,  Madame,  should 
offer  to  the  benefactress  of  your  daughter 
the  hospitality  of  your  house  ?  " 

"  Natural,  yes,"  said  Madame  de  Merac. 
"  It  is  precisely  what  Monsieur  de  Merac 
would  do.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  is  from 
home.    But  I  cannot  afford  it." 

"  It  is  horrible  !  "  cried  the  girl.  "  Why 
are  we  so  poor  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  said  Bonraisin  impressively. 
"  Why  should  you  say  a  word  to  Monsieur 
de  Merac  about  receiving  money  from 
Madame  Blanchefleur  ?  Let  it  appear  to 
him  that  you  are  merely  making  some  return 
to  this  lady  for  her  kindness  She  will  be 
his  guest." 

Madame  de  Merac  clasped  her  hands  and 
gazed  with  admiration  at  Bonraisin.  "  You 
are  a  wonderful  man  1  "  she  cried.  ''  That 
will  please  Monsieur  de  Merac,  But  he  will 
wonder  how  I  can  manage  to  entertain  a 
guest  when  I  cut  short  even  his  smallest 
luxuries." 

'•  Then  that  is  settled,"  said  Bonraisin. 
He  then  proposed  handsome  terms,  which 
were  at  once  accepted,  and  added  : 

"  It  is  probable  that  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur will  honour  my  table  occasionally  : 
that  will  be  all  to  the  good  for  you." 

Madame      Blanchefleur      accepted      the 


arrangement  before  she  set  foot  in  the 
house.  When  she  crossed  the  threshold  she 
embraced  Mademoiselle  de  Merac  and  so 
made  an  easy  conquest  of  her  mother.  The 
one  servant,  an  old  and  many-wrinkled 
Vanneoise,  assisted  by  the  indefatigable 
Bonraisin,  detached  Madame  Blanchefleur's 
baggage  from  the  carrier  and  hoisted  it 
upstairs.  Within  an  hour  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur was  installed  in  her  lodging.  Whatever 
Monsieur  de  Merac  might  say,  there  she  was. 

From  the  window  of  the  bedroom  assigned 
to  her  Madkme  Blanchefleur  could  catch  a 
glimpse,  through  a  narrow  and  tunnel-like 
alley,  of  the  little  harbour.  Beyond  that, 
she  knew,  lay  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan,  studded 
with  those  islets  which  seem  to  hold  the 
-secret -of  Brittany.  Adjoining  this  room  was 
Mademoiselle  de  Merac's  tiny  boudoir. 

At  seven  o'clock  Madame  Blanchefleur 
was  sitting  in  this  room  with  Cecile.  Sud- 
denly there  was  the  sound  of  sharp  knocking 
at  the  front  door. 

"  It  is  my  father  !  "  cried  Cecile,  rising. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur, laughing  lightly.  "  I  have  a  conviction 
that  Monsieur  de  Merac  and  I  will  become 
friends." 

"  I  must  go  to  him,"  said  Cecile. 

"  Go,  my  child.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
compose  myself  for  this  interview."  Madame 
Blanchefleur  observed,  as  the  girl  left  the 
room,  that  her  lameness  seemed  suddenly 
to  become  m,ore  pronounced.  Ten  minutes 
later,  when  she  returned,  it  had  almost 
vanished. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  holding  out  a  hand  to 
Madame  Blanchefleur. 

Monsieur  de  Merac  received  her  with 
dignity  and  cordiality.  The  dignity  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  overdone,  but  that  was 
merely  because  the  de  Merac  social  manner 
had  become^  somewhat  rusty  from  lack  of 
use  ;  the  cordiality  was  entirely  unaffected. 

"  Madame  de  Merac  and  myself,"  he  said, 
"  are  under  the  most  profound  obligation 
to  you.  Heaven  knows  what  might  have 
happened  to  my  daughter — lame  and  un- 
protected— if  Providence  had  not  assumed 
the  form  of  Madame  Blanchefleur.  It  was 
absurd,  qiiite  absurd,  for  Cecile  to  venture 
so  far  on  the  Auray  road  alone."  Madame 
de  Merac  looked  confused ;  Cecile  hung 
her  head. 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  de  Merac,"  said 
Madame  Blanchefleur,  "it  is  you  and  your 
family  who  play  the  part  of  Providence  to 
me.   You  give  me  a  home  in  Vannes." 

"  Madame  de  Merac  acted  with  her  usual 
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judgment.  She  exactly  interpreted  what  I 
should  have  wished."  He  glanced  at  his 
wife.  The  glance  suggested  that  if  the 
proposition  had  come  from  him,  Madame 
de  Merac  might  have  raised  objections.  The 
good  man,  indeed,  was  perplexed  by  a 
hospitality  which  could  not  be  exercised  on 
nothing.  '*'  It  is,"  he  went  on,  "  our  duty 
as  well  as  our  pleasure,  because  the  inability 
of  Bonraisin  to  take  you  in  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  Vannes  of  certain  members  of 
the  Societe  Archeologique  de  Bretagne,  of 
which  I  myself  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
member." 

"  Then  you  can  tell  me  about  Brittany, 
Monsieur  de  Merac — its  people,  its  legends, 
its  romance  ?  "  cried  Madame  Blanchefleuu. 
''  It  is  precisely  for  those  things  that  I  am 
here." 

"  I  can  tell  you  something,  but  ^  the 
subject  is  immense.  And  my  library  is  at 
your  service." 

"  Books,  books  !  "  cried  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur.  "  I  am  sick  of  books  1  I  want  to  see, 
to  feel,  to  excite  my  own  imagination." 

"  Admirable !  I  also  am  a  lover  of 
romance."  Monsieur  de  Merac's  eyes  glowed, 
his  lean  figure  seemed  to  expand. 

During  dinner  de  Merac  talked  with 
knowledge  and  eloquence  ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
an  antiquary  with  considerable  reconstruc- 
tive power,  so  that  he  gave  life  to  legends 
and  personality  to  stones.  Moreover,  the 
meal  was  more  ample  than  was  usual  in  the 
de  Merac  household,  and  Madame  Blanche - 
fleur  was  both  beautiful  and  sympathetic. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Societe  Archeologique  de  Bretagne  at  Bon- 
raisin's,  he  would  have  been  content  to  talk 
to  her  till  midnight. 

When  he  had  departed,  Madame  de  Merac 
sighed  and  smiled. 

"  My  husband,"  she  said,  "  is  like  a 
(ihild,  sometimes  delightful,  sometimes  dis- 
obedient, but  never — I  say  it  with  confi- 
ilence— wilfully  naughty.  And  I,  Madame, 
have  never  deceived  him  before.  He  already 
suspects.  If  he  discovers  that  his  hospitality 
.  .  .  Madame,  I  should  not  have  listened 
to  that  fiend  Bonraisin  !  " 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  said  Madame 
Blanchefleur.  "  Bonraisin  is  not  a  fiend. 
Would  you  deprive  me  of  the  society  of 
Monsieur  de  Merac  and  Cecile  and  yourself 
for  a  mere  fancy  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a"  fancy.     However,  I  resign 
myself  ;    at  any  rate,  I  am  accustomed  to 
that." 
Madame  Blanchefleur  retired  early.    Her 


room  was  large,  and  there  was  ample  flooi- 
space  for  walking  to  and  fro,  which  she 
cultivated  as  a  virtue.  She  moved  slowly, 
noiselessly,  gracefully,  never  permitting 
herself  a  slovenly  motion  or  gesture,  and 
always  turning  with  precision. 

If  Madame  Blanchefleur  had  been  asked 
the  question,  ''  What  is  romance  ?  " — a 
question  which  should  never  be  asked, 
because  definition  is  like  a  coarse  thumb 
on  a  butterfly's  wing — she  would  probably 
have  made  a  little  lifting  gesture  with  her 
hands,  palms  upward,  and  shaken  her  head . 
Yet  she  was  clearly  aware  that  there  was 
romance  in  the  fact  that  she  was  in  Vannes 
— and  it  was  romance  not  untouched  by 
tears.  She  saw  herself  there  as  a  little  child 
to  whom  her  earliest  memories  reached 
dimly — a  child  poor,  a  little  lonely,  but 
happy  because  the  sun  shone  so  often,  and 
there  was  music,  and,  not  far  away,  the  sea 
and  those  wonderful  islets  which  were  like 
singing  notes  in  the  strange  word  Morbihan. 
And  then  Vannes  had  vanished  like  a  light 
withdrawn,  and  the  world  had  changed. 

During  the  following  week  Madame  do 
Merac  had  the  impression  that  she  was 
bereaved  of  her  family.  Monsieur  de  Merac 
was  deeply  engaged  with  the  Societe 
Archeologique  de  Bretagne,  and  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  taking  possession  of  Cecile, 
haunted  with  her  the  little  harbour,  talked 
to  fishermen  and  peasants,  picked  up 
snatches  of  old  songs,  and  evinced  an 
astonishing  interest  in  little  girls  of  from 
three  to  four  years  of  age.  She  also  took 
Cecile  for  perilous  cruises  in  a  sailing-boat, 
whose  crew  consisted  of  a  gloomy  Breton, 
to  whom  every  visible  thing  was  a  portent, 
and  a  boy,  heavy  and  unhandy,  who  was  a 
portent  in  himself.  Madame  Blanchefleur 
gloried  in  the  islets  of  the  Morbihan  and 
made  music  of  their  names. 

Then  for  a  day  or  two  she  seldom  left 
the  house.  Cecile  heard  her  talking,  and 
sometimes  singing,  to  herself.  She  also 
made  notes  on  the  margins  of  mysterious 
type-written  sheets.  And  whenever  an 
opportunity  arose  she  would  stir  the  ardour 
of  de  Merac  by  some  hint  of  a  legend  or  a 
superstition  that  she  did  not  wholly  under- 
stand. 

One  morning  Fabien  de  Merac  seemed  to 
rise  above  himself,  to  become,  as  it  were,  a 
sublimated  archaeologist. 

"  There  will  arrive  in  Vannes  to-day,"  he 
8aid,  *'  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
living  sons  of  France.  He  has  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  most  ex;i(  t 
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perceptiop  of  the  present.  I  do  not  disguise 
from  you  that  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Societe  Archeologique 
d6  Bretagne.  Madame" — he  turned  to 
Madame  Blanchefleur — '*  you  spoke  of 
books  as  being  poor  substitutes  for  life 
and  experience.  I  agreed.  But  you  will 
support  me  when  I  say  that  this  man's 
books  are  life  and  are  experience." 

"  And     the     name     of    this     wonderful 
person  ?  " 

"  Arnaud  Dorain." 

*  *  A  h  !  "  Madame 
Blanchefleur  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

"I  see  that  you  ap- 
preciate him,"  said  de 
Merac. 

*'  Certainly,  but  per- 
haps he  has  too  much 
intellect." 

*'  He  has  heart  as  well, 
Madame." 

''Oh,  the  kindest 
heart !  He  laughs  even 
at  that.      But    I  admit 


A^-- 


that  he  is  incomparable,  a  master.     Yet  he 
never  wrote  a  play." 

"  Possibly  the  theatre  repels  him." 

Madame  Blanchefleur  laughed  ;    it  was  a 

quick   rippling   laugh   that   suggested    the 

clear  tinkle  of  falling  water  in  a  rocky  pool. 

"  I  assure  you  that  if  there  is  repulsion 

there  is  also  attraction.     The  theatre " 

She  paused.      The  eyes  of  all  three  were 
fixed    questioningly   upon    her. 

' ' Then     yo  u 
know   Monsieur 
'   '  ""^  \  Dorain  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  said 
Madame  Blanche- 
fleur. Then,  with 
another  of  those 
tinkling  laughs, 
she  slipped  quietly 
from  the  room. 

For  a  minute 
or  so  de  Merac  sat 
silent.  His  wife 
watched  him 
nervously.  When 
Fabien  straight- 
ened himself  and 
laid  a  hand  on  the 
table,  with  fingers 
spread,  Madame  de 
Merac's  expression 
changed  to  one  of 
dismay.  She  knew 
those  signs  ;  they 
meant  that  Fabien 
liad  an  inspiration. 
"Therese," 
he    said.    "  I 


*'  She  rose,  head  erect,  flushed,  as  it  were  listening." 
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cannot  sufficiently  applaud  your  discretion 
in  offering  .  our  hospitality  to  Madame 
Blanchefleur.  She  is  a  woman  of  singular 
beauty  and  intelligence,  and,  no  doubt,  has 
the  most  distinguished  social  connections. 
And  consider  by  what  a  happy  coincidence 
she  and  Monsieur  Dorain  are  in  Vannes 
together." 

''  Well,  well,"  said  Madame  de  Merac, 
with  a  catch  in  her  breath,  ''  what  is  all 
this  about,  Fabien  ?  " 

De  Merac  carefully  avoided  his  wife's 
eyes  and.  looked  at  Cecile,  who  was  con- 
scious of  an  impulse  to  shiver. 

"  The  Societe  Archeologique  de 
Bretagne  will  disperse  on  Saturday," 
he  said.  "  This  is  Thursday.  1 
shall  invite  Monsieur  Dorain  and 
our  President,  Monsieur  Pasquillot, 
to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  And 
afterwards  we  whl  give  a  reception 
•to  the   members   of    the     Society. 


Does     that     meet     with     vour     approval, 
Therese  ?  " 

''  Sacred  Heaven,  Fabien,  what  next  ?  '' 
demanded  Madame  de  Merac.  *"  Has  your 
Society  discovered  a  gold  mine  ?  If  not, 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  " 

"  For  that,"  said  de  Merac,  ''  I  trust  to 
you,  who  are  the  best  manager  in  the  woikl. 
I    always    maintained    that,    and    of    lato, 
Therese,  you  have  excelled  yourself.  .   .   . 
Bonraisin  will  give  me  credit  for  the  wine." 

"  Ah,  that  Bonraisin  !  His  name  chokes 
me  !  "  Therese,  poor  soul,  knew  that  any 
further  protest  would  be  useless  ;    even  it 
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she  had  the  courage  to  explain  the  situation, 
de  Merac  would  stand  by  his  ridiculous 
proposition.  After  all,  she  reflected,  Madame 
Blanchefleur's  payment  might  cover  the 
cost  of  the  entertainment.  If  only  Fabien 
would  stop  at  that.    But  he  did  not. 

''  We  will  produce,  Therese,  for  that 
occasion  the  silver  salt-cellars  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  the  silver  spoons  of  Louis  Quirze, 
and  the  silver  conserve-dish,  with  the 
de  Merac  arms  in  gold  and  enamel,  given 
to  my  ancestor,  Geoifroy  de  Merac,  by  the 
great  Due  de  Broglie.  As  a  connoisseur  these 
treasures  will  appeal  to  Monsieur  Dorain." 
With  that  he  got  impressively  to  his  feet, 
smiled  with  childlike  satisfaction,  and 
departed  to  the  Hotel  du  Commerce  et  de 
I'Epee. 

Madame  de  Merac  sat  perfectly  still ; 
she  had  the  transfixed  look  of  one  who  sees 
an  approaching  terror  that  cannot  be 
escaped.  Cecile  clasped  her  hands  and 
murmured  : 

''  What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  cried  Madame  de  Merac.  "  Why, 
child,  commend  ourselves  to  God  !  " 

A  few  minutes  later  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur,  who  was  writing  diligently  in  the 
boudoir  upstairs,  was  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Cecile. 

"  Child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  look 
scared  to  death." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  1  " 

''  Come  here  and  sit  by  me,"  Madame 
Blanchefleur  said.  "  Now  give  me  your 
hand— so.    And  now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Cecile  bowed  her  head  on  Madame 
Blanchefleur's  shoulder  and  sobbed. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  Compose  yourself,  little 
one.  Have  you  quarrelled  with  your  sweet- 
heart ?  " 

"  I  told  Georges  last  week  that  he  sang 
like  a  crow,  and  he  has  not  been  here  since. 
But  it  is  not  that.   Besides,  it  is  true." 

"  No  doubt.  A  man  who  sings  like  a  crow 
— no  love  could  endure  that  1  Stop  his 
singing,  and  he  may  learn  to  talk  like 
an  angel.  ...  Of  what,  then,  are  you 
afraid  ?  " 

"  Of  my  father  " 

"  He  would  not  hurt  a  fly  :  he  is  devoted 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  Madame,"  wailed  Cecile,  *'  the  salt- 
cellars of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  spoons  of  Louis 
Quinze,  the  silver  conserve-dish  with  the  de 

Merac  arms  in  gold  and  enamel "     The 

girl  paused. 

*'Well,  what  of  these  things?  Have 
confidence  in  me,  little  one." 


*'  The  day  you  found  me  I  had  been  to 
Auray.  I  told  you  that,  did  I  npt  ?  As  you 
know,  w^e  are  not  rich  :  our  investments — 
I  do  not  understand  these  matters — have 
produced  little.  My  mother  had  to  find 
money  for  pressing  debts,  and  she  sent  me 
with  the  salt-cellars  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the 
spoons  of  Louis  Quinze,  the  conserve " 

"  Yes,  yes.  She  sent  you  to  Auray  with 
these  treasures  in  order  to  raise  money  on 
them.  If  she  had  done  this  in  Vannes,  the 
secret  might  have  leaked  out.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  your  care,  someone  has  disclosed  it  to 
Monsieur  de  Merac  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  yet  so  bad  as  that.  But 
to-morrow  evening,  when  he  does  not  see 
the  things  on  the  table  ...  He  has  com- 
manded that  they  shall  be  there  because 
Monsieur  Dorain  is  a  connoisseur.  He  has 
gone  to  invite  Monsieur  Dorain  and  Mon- 
sieur Pasquillot  to  dinner  to-morrow,  and 
afterwards  there  is  to  be  a  reception  foi; 
the  Societe  Archeologique  de  Bretagne." 
Still  sobbing,  the  girl  clung  breathlessly  to 
Madame  Blanchefleur. 

''  The  matter  is  quite  simple.  I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  this  trouble,  and  I  will 
get  you  out  of  it.  How  much  was  advanced 
on  these  things  ?  " 

"  Seven  hundred  francs,  Madame,"  whis- 
pered Cecile,  appalled  at  the  vastness  of 
the  sum.    "  And  most  of  it  has  gone." 

'*  Prepare  to  come  with  me  at  once.  In 
ten  minutes  I  shall  be  ready." 

Madame  Blanchefleur  hurried  down  to 
Madame  de  Merac  and  took  complete  com- 
mand of  that  lady.  Indeed,  not  being  a 
de  Merac,  Therese  had  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  throw  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  weep  aloud.  Madame  Blanchefleur 
consoled  her,  extracted  from  her  the  neces- 
sary papers,  and  hurried  off  with  Cecile  to 
the  Hotel  du  Commerce  et  de  I'Epee.  She 
.  would  have  to  leave  one  of  her  rings  at 
Auray,  but  that  did  not  matter. 

Just  as  she  emerged  from  the  garage, 
steering  the  blue-and-white  car  with  the 
nicest  precision,  there  stepped  through  the 
doorway  of  the  hotel  a  man  whom  the  wing 
of  time  seemed  to  have  touched  with  a 
frosty  sunlight.  His  features,  delicately 
fine,  were  almost  ascetic,  with  a  hint, 
perhaps,  of  the  satyr  subdued  ;  the  eyes 
had  a  suggestion  of  wistfulness  that  seemed 
conscious  of  the  littleness  of  human  en- 
deavour ;  the  mouth,  one  judged,  was 
capable  of  laughter,  in  which  irony  was 
tempered  by  pity.  He  stood  at  the  threshold 
of  the  hotel — detached,  observant,  serene, 
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with  the  morning  light  on  his  face.    It  was 
Arnaud  Dorain,  the  master. 

Madame  Blanchefleur  stopped  the  car  and 
jumped  out,  leaving  Cecile  beside  the  steer- 
ing-wheel. She  approached  the  slight  figure 
with  a  smile  half  grave,  half  whimsical. 
Dorain  betrayed  no  surprise  when  he  saw 
her.  He  bowed,  touched  both  her  hands 
lightly  with  his,  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  It  is  your  privilege,  Mad " 

"  Madame  Blanchefleur,"  she  said. 
"  Is  that  so  ?  It  is  your  privilege,  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  always  to  be  unexpected." 

"  And  it  is  your  privilege,  Monsieur 
Dorain,  always  to  be  equal  to  any  occasion. 
Will  you  lend  me  two  hundred  francs  ?  " 

"  Two  thousand,  if  you  wish."  He  pro- 
duced a  wallet  from  his  pocket,  took  out 
a  couple  of  notes,  and  handed  them  to  her 
with  a  twinkling  gravity. 

''  It  is  in  a  good  cause,"  she  said.  "  You 
are  involving  yourself  in  a  piece  of  perhaps 
foolish  kindness." 

"  What  matter,  so  long  as  I  am  not 
convicted  of  foolishness  ?  Are  you  aware 
that  there  is  almost  a  hue-and-cry  after 
you  in  Paris  ?  They  will  run  you  down. 
Jean  Kimbaud  is  on  the  trail — and  Brule." 
Madame  Blanchefleur  raised  her  shoulders. 
''  I  will  return  to  Paris  when  I  have  done 
with  Vannes.  I  am  the  guest,  dear  master, 
of  Monsieur  de  Merac.  I  shall  see  you  at  his 
house  to-morrow  night." 

"  The  guest  of  de  Merac  !    Are  you  pro- 
viding me  with  material  for  a  plot  ?    Alas, 
I  shall  write  no  more  romance." 
''  I  leave  you  until  to-morrow." 

"  Adieu,  Made " 

''  Madame  Blanchefleur,  I  repeat." 
''  It  is  a  charming  name,"  said  Dorain. 
Madame  Blanchefleur  returned  to  the  car, 
and  Cecile  found  herself  in  Auray  almost 
before  she  began  to  realise  what  was  happen- 
ing. The  transfer  of  the  salt-cellars,  the 
spoons,  and  the  conserve-dish  was  effected 
with  magical  rapidity,  and  in  half  an  hour 
they  were  once  more  in  the  possession  of 
Therese,  who  cried,  laughed,  blessed  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  and  denounced  Bonraisin,  all 
in  the  same  breath. 

Madame  Blanchefleur  did  not  leave  the 
house  again  that  day.  She  expressed  a 
desire  for  solitude,  and  her  meals  were 
brought  to  her  by  Cecile,  who  was  convinced 
that  the  excitement  of  the  morning  had  made 
her  friend  ill.  But  Madame  Blanchefleur  was 
perfectly  well,  save  for  a  touch  of  that 
maladie  de  Vcime  which  may  spring  from  a 
chance  contact,  a  fugitive  murmur,  a  flash 


of  memory.  She  was  like  one  who,  insecurely 
harboured  in  a  place  of  rest,  hears  without 
a  clamour  of  voices  that  may  not  be 
denied,  or  sees  the  many-hued  pageant  of 
life  sweep  past  an  open  door.  She  must 
answer  the  call,  she  must  join  herself  to 
the  pageant. 

On  the  following  evening  Fabien  de  Merac 
was  certainly  the  happiest  man  in  Vannes. 
Arnaud  Dorain,  laying  aside  an  exclusive- 
ness  which  he  often  assumed  in  self-defence, 
relaxed  into  light-heartedness.  He  played 
up  to  Madame  Blanchefleur.  He  praised  the 
wine,  he  begged  permission  to  examine 
more  closely  the  silver  salt-cellars  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  he  became  eloquent  over  the 
beauty  of  the  ancestral  conserve-dish.  It 
seemed  to  de  Merac  that,  after  all,  even  so 
great  a  man  as  Dorain  was  very  much 
like  himself.  And  when  Dorain  spoke  of 
Brittany,  he  had,  as  it  were,  the  hearts  of 
the  de  Merac  household  in  his  hand. 

"  But  you  have  often  scoffed  at  legend 
and  smiled  at  credulity,"  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur said.  "  And  the  real  Brittany  is  all 
legend  and  all  credulity." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  you  or 
a  de  Merac  did  not  understand,"  Dorain 
said.  "Is  it  not  possible  that  I  appear 
to  scoff  because  I  am  incapable  of  the 
beautiful  belief  of  more  simple  minds  ? 
Have  I  ever  laughed  at  the  profound  con- 
viction of  men  who  never  argue  about  it  ? 
My  shafts  have  been  directed  against  the 
false  assumptions  of  partisans.  I  am  an 
enemy  of  justification  by  falsehood." 

"  Precisely,"  said  de  Merac,  who  was 
becoming  anxious  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  reception. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur "  am  I  to  be  permitted  to  attend  this 
reception  1  " 

"  We  wifl  make  you  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society.  Would  that  not  be  possible, 
Monsieur  Dorain  '?  " 

"  Most  certainly." 

The  members  of  the  Societe  Archeo- 
logique  de  Bretagne  arrived  in  a  body. 
Madame  de  Merac  and  her  husband  received 
them  as  though  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  thing  all  their  lives.  The 
guests  filed  into  the  drawing-rooni  and 
drifted  round  for  a  time  like  debris  in  the 
slow  swirl  of  a  pool  below  a  fafl.  Then  they 
sorted  themselves  into  groups,  sitting  or 
standing,  and  conversation  rose  and  fell 
in  almost  rhythmic  intervals.  Dorain  was 
the  oldest  man  present,  and  in  some  respects 
also  the  youngest :    the  mere  investigator, 
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indeed,  is  never  young.  De  Merac  fluttered 
round,  amiable,  solicitous,  and  always  a 
little  surprised,  while  Madame  de  Merac, 
immovable,  bewildered,  but  conscious  of 
triumph,  was  a  centre  to  which,  from  time 
to  time,  members  gravitated,  lingered,  and 
passed  on.  Cecile  had  refused  to  venture 
amongst  such  a  herd  of  men. 

Madame  Blanchefleur,  sitting  with  Dorain 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  under  a  por- 
trait of  Geoifroy  de  Merac — the  de  Merac 
of  the  conserve-dish — felt  somewhat  out  of 
her  element,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  out 
of  tune.  The  according  note,  no  doubt,  was 
there,  but  she  could  not  strike  it.  This  was 
distressing  to  a  temperament  which  cried 
out  for  response,  harmony,  or,  in  default 
of  that,  a  lively  discord. 

"  I  have  not  ventured  to  ask  you," 
Dorain  said,  "  what  you  are  doing  in 
Vannes." 

''  Educating  myself,  reviving  recollec- 
tions, discovering  that  a  clever  person  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  soul  of  his  theme." 

Dorain  smiled.  "  Do  not  carry  such  in- 
vestigations too  far,"  he  said.  ''  There  are 
enough  critics  already,  but  only  one 
Madame  Blanchefleur." 

"  Who  must  not,  you  would  say,  dis- 
criminate, but  merely  present  ?  Why  apply 
to  my  art  a  rule  you  have  rejected  for  your 
own  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  fair  retort.    But  listen " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Suzanne,  without  announcement,  ushered 
two  men  into  the  room.  Then  she  retired 
precipitately.  Madame  Blanchefleur  laid  a 
hand  on  Dorain's  arm.  She  was  entirely 
herself  again. 

"  Jean  Rimbaud  and  Felix  Brule  !  "  she 
said.  "  They  have  tracked  me  down  ! 
Bonraisin  must  have  been  indiscreet." 

The  newcomers  looked  at  each  other  in 
complete  bewilderment. 

"  There  is  some  mistake,"  said  the  younger 
man. 

"  I  see  her  !  "  cried  the  other,  making 
a  dart  forward. 

Rimbaud  caught  him  by  the  collar  and 
held  him  back.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  be 
calm  !  She  is  capable  of  making  fools  of 
both  of  us." 

De  Merac  approached  in  a  manner  that, 
in  another  man,  might  have  seemed 
menacing. 

"I  perceive,"  he  said,  "  that  my  maid 
mistook  you  for  members  of  the  Sooiete 
Archeologique  de  Bretagne.  I  am  Monsieur 
de  Merac,  at  your  service." 


*'  Monsieur  de  Merac,"  said  Rimbaud, 
''  we  apologise  profoundly  for  this  intrusion." 

''  We  wish,"  said  Brule,  whose  plum]) 
body  quivered  with  excitement,  "to  speak 
to  Mademoiselle  Fadette.  I  am  the  Director 
of  the  Theatre  Racine." 

''  Madame  Blanchefleur,"  Rimbaud  cor- 
rected.   "  My  friend  becomes  confused." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Mademoiselle 
Fadette  or  of  the  Racine,"  de  Merac  said,  a 
little  ruflled.  "  As  for  Madame  Blanchefleur, 
she  is  my  guest.  If  she  wishes  to  see  you — 
very  well  ;  if  not,  I  shall  not  permit  her  to 
be  disturbed."  With  that  de  Merac,  holding 
his  head  high,  moved  towards  the  upper 
end  of  the  room. 

"  Monsieur  Dorain,"  said  Madame 
Blanchefleur,  whose  eyes  shone  with  laughter 
and  expectation, "  Fate  approaches !  Observe 
the  remorseless  tread  of  our  host.  Will  you 
support  me  ?  Will  you,  for  once,  obey  a 
woman  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Dorain,  "  but  you  must 
control  the  situation." 

De  Merac  paused  before  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur and,  stooping,  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Two  gentlemen  desire  to  speak  with 
you.  One  called  you  Mademoiselle  Fadette 
and  declared  himself  to  be  the  Director  of 
the  Racine.     He  is  probably  mad." 

"  Not  mad,"  said  Madame  Blanchefleur, 
''  but  he  has  frenetic  tendencies.  Let  them 
come  to  me.  Monsieur  Dorain  and  I  will 
deal  with  them." 

Both  Rimbaud  and  Brule  looked  discon- 
certed when  they  recognised  Arnaud  Dorain 
sitting  imperturbably  at  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur's  side.  But  the  Director,  who  had  less 
reverence  than  his  companion,  dashed  in 

"  Mademoiselle  Fadette "  he  began. 

"  Madame  Blanchefleur,"  said  Dorain. 
"  A  lady's  incognita  must  be  respected." 

"  Oh,  one  does  not  look  for  respect  from 
a  Director  !  "  Madame  Blanchefleur  said 
''  Why  do  you  pursue  me — you  two  ?  " 

"I  do  not  pursue ;  I  am  dragged  at 
Brule's  heels,"  Rimbaud  said. 

"  You  are  both  maddening !  "  cried 
Brule.  "  I  am  made  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
dog !  .  .  .  Madame,  I  implore  you  to 
return  to  Paris  at  once.  The  pre^ent  piece 
must  be  withdrawn ;  the  announcement 
has  been  made.  And  we  cannot  proceed 
with  the  rehearsals  of  '  Les  Isles  '  without 
you." 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  '  Les  Isles.'  " 

"  Heavens  !  "  cried  Rimbaud.  ''It  is  the 
best  thing  I  ever  wrote." 

"  Rirnbaud  writes  quite  well,"  said  Dorain 
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indulgently.  Turning  to  Jean,  he  added  : 
"  But  your  material,  my  friend,  is  not 
sufficiently  clarified,  and  you  invent  where 
knowledge  fails  you." 

"  That  is  true,'  said  Kimbaud.  ''  There 
is  a  lot  of  invention  in  '  Les  Isles '  !  " 

"  He  admits  it  !  "  cried  Madame 
Blanchefleur.  "  The  play  is  a  Breton  play, 
and  I  demand  truth  and  not  invention." 

'*  The  man  canilot  rewrite  the  play  in  a 
night,"  Brule  protested. 

"  I  have  written  some  truth  into  it  my- 
self," Madame  Blanchefleur  said. 

"  I  refuse  to  accept  you  as  a  collaborator," 
Rimbaud  said,  with  some  heat.  ''  As  an 
actress  you  are  incomparable,  but " 

''  Then  I  throw  up  the  part.  I  refuse  to 
play  in  '  Les  Isles.'  " 

By  this  time,  naturally,  the  attention  of 
everybody  in  the  room  was  concentrated  on 
the  group  below  the  portrait  of  Geoffroy 
de  Merac.  The  silence,  indeed,  had  become 
so  complete  that  Madame  Blanchefleur's 
last  words  rang  out  like  a  challenge. 

"  Come,  come,  this  is  folly  !  "  cried  Brule. 
His  tone,  half  petulant,  half  dictatorial,  had 
the  effect  of  ranging  the  entire  audience  on 
Madam^e  Blanchefleur's  side.  She  felt  it 
in  an  instant  :  the  control  of  the  situation 
was  with  her. 

"  Would  you,"  she  said,  flashing  at 
Rimbaud  a  smile  at  once  confident  and 
beseeching,  "  would  you,  Jean,  be  willing 
to  accept  the  decision  of  this  distinguished 
company  ?  " 

"As  to  whether  I  should  permit  you  to 
tinker  with  my  work  ?  " 

''As  to  whether  truth  should  be  the 
soul  of  art." 

''  Oh,  take  a  vote,  if  you  like,"  said 
Rimbaud. 

Madame  Blanchefleur,  leaning  so  close  to 
Dorain  that  '  her  lips  almost  touched  his 
cheek,  whispered  to  him  for  a  moment.  He 
nodded  gravely,  waved  Rimbaud  and  Brule 
aside,  and  then,  leaning  forward  with  elbows 
on  knees  and  delicate  finger-tips  pressed 
together/  said  : 

"  A  point  arises  which  the  members  of 
the  Societe  Archeologique  de  Bretagne 
should  be  qualified  to  decide.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  the  opinion  of  Madame  Blanchefleur, 
who  does  us  the  honour  to  believe  that  even 
archaeologists  may  have  hearts." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  heart !  "  snapped 
Brule. 

"  You  will  allow,  however.  Monsieur  le 
Directeur,"  Dorain  said,  with  chilhng 
suavity,    "  that    the    question    is    between 


Madame  Blanchefleur  and  our  friend  Rim- 
baud, with  Monsieur  de  Merac 's  guests  as 
arbiters.  Monsieur  de  Merac,  has  Madame 
Blanchefleur  your  permission  to  state  her 
case  ?  " 

''  I  beg  Madame  Blanchefleur  to  proceed/' 
said  de  Merac,  with  a  ferocious  glance  at 
Brule. 

Madame  Blanchefleur,  her  hands  folded 
in  her  lap,  began  to  speak.  Her  voice  had 
that  rare  quality  which  is,  perhaps,  higher 
than  sympathy — the  quality  which  awakens 
in  the  hearer  both  memory  and  anticipa- 
tion, as  though  the  past  called  to  the 
future  across  a  present  waiting  for  some 
message. 

"  When  I  came  to  Vannes  a  few  days  ago 
and,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  became 
the  guest  of  Monsieur  de  Merac,  I  wished  to 
put  myself  under  a  spell.  You,  who  are 
so  learned  in  the  past,  understand  its  spell. 
The  past  is  not  dead,  and  cannot  die,  so 
long  as  one  human  soul  survives." 

''That  is  true,"  said  de  Merac,  and 
a  murmur  of  approval  came  from,  the 
auditors. 

"  In  particular,"  Madame  Blanchefleur 
continued,  "  I  wished  to  revive,  to  adjust, 
the  memories  of  a  child.  I  wished  to  recap- 
ture the  atmosphere,  the  romance,  of  the 
Morbihan.  Therefore  I  came  to  Vannes." 
Another  murmur  of  approval  ran  round  the 
room. 

"  I  brought  with  me  the  manuscript  of  a 
play  which  I  had  read  in  Paris.  The  author 
is  my  friend  Jean  Rimbaud  " — she  indicated 
Jean  with  a  gesture-^"  who  unexpectedly 
arrived  here  to-night.  The  play  is  a 
Breton  play,  the  characters  are  Bretons,  and 
the  scene  is  the  Morbihan.  I  suspected 
that  Monsieur  Rimbaud  had  not  done 
justice  to  us — if  you  will  permit  me  to 
include  myself.  I  found  that  he  had  not. 
The  art  of  comedy  is  as  high  as  the  art  of 
tragedy,  but  comedy,  even  more  than 
tragedy,  demands  truth." 

"  You  would  have  all  playwrights 
starve  !  "  Rimbaud  interjected.  Madame 
Blanchefleur  took  no  notice  of  him. 

''  I  saw  the  Morbihan  again,  again  I  saw 
the  little  islands.  I  spoke  with  the  people 
and  heard  the  eloquence  of  Monsieur  de 
Merac.  .  .  .  And  I  saw  myself  a  child  in 
Vannes.  I  heard  again,  with  a  child's 
ears,  the  Breton  songs,  the  Breton  airs,  and, 
above  all,  I  heard  the  music  of  a  violin.  .  .  . 
I  hear  it  now."  She  rose,  head  erect, 
flushed,  as  it  were  listening.  Every  member 
of  that  learned  Society  held  his  breath. 
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"  Monsieur  de  Merac,"  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur  cried,  "  do  you  remember  Raoul 
Guillore  ?  " 

"  Remember  ?  When  he  played  our 
Breton  airs,  my  heart  was  water." 

''  Raoul  Guillore  was  my  father — a  poor 
man,  but  an  artist.  He  became  first  violin 
in  a  Paris  orchestra — and  died  with  his 
bow  in  his  hand." 

"  His  daughter  !  "  cried  de  Merac.  "  Did 
not  his  daughter,  Madame — I  remember 
the  child — ^become " 

*'  Mademoiselle  Fadette,  who  sometimes, 
in  order  to  escape  from  herself  and  others, 
is  transformed  to  Madame  Blanchefleur." 

The  members  of  the  Societe  Archeologique 
de  Bretagne,  entirely  forgetting  that  august 
body,  applauded  as  one  man.  Therese, 
overcome  by  this  revelation  and  a  new  sense 
of  Madame  Blanchefleur's  generosity,  left 
the  room  in  tears,  unnoticed.  As  Madame 
Blanchefleur  resumed  her  seat,  Dorain, 
moved  to  an  unusual  show  of  emotion, 
kissed  her  hand. 

*'  Admirable  !  "  he  said.  Then  he,  the 
master,  rose. 

''  The  position  of  Madame  Blanchefleur, 
he  said,  "  should  now  be  clear  to  you.  It 
is  this.  As  an  artist  and  a  Bretonne, 
should  she  devote  her  genius  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  play  which,  in  some  respects, 
is  untrue  to  the  character  and  traditions 
of  her  race  ?  " 

A  universal  "  No,  no  !  "  was  the  answer, 

"  Then  you  agree  with  Madame  Blanche- 
fleur that  truth  should  be  the  soul  of  art  ?  " 

An  equally  emphatic  ''  Yes  !  "  in  which 
Rimbaud  joined,  was  the  reply. 

''  Now,  Rimbaud,  if  you  have  anything  to 
say "  said  Dorain. 

"  Only  this,"  Jean  said.  "  I  agree  with 
Madame  Blanchefleur.  I  should  agree  with 
anything  she  chose  to  say.  She  is  irresistible. 
And  I  accept  her — within  limits — as  a 
collaborator  in  *  Les  Isles.'  " 

"  Absurd  !  "  said  Brule,  almost  purple 
in  the  face.  "  You  will  ruin  me.  I  shall  have 
to  put  on  another  piece." 

"  I  undertake  to  have  the  alterations 
made  in  a  week,"  said  Rimbaud. 

''  If  you  put  on  another  piece,"  Madame 


Blanchefleur  said,  "  I  shall  leave  your 
theatre  altogether.  I  have  not  yet  signed 
the  new  contract." 

"  You  are  both  mad  !  "  said  Brule. 

Madame  Blanchefleur,  accustomed  'to  the 
devotion  of  an  adoring  public,  was  never- 
theless almost  overcome  by  the  Societe 
Archeologique  de  Bretagne.  She  had  touched 
their  hearts,  roused  slumbering  imaginations, 
made  them  see  visions  aiid  dream  dreams. 
They  crowded  about  her.  Bonraisin's  wine 
flowed  in  toasts,  and  de  Merac  attained  the 
pinnacle  of  exaltation. 

''  I  will  take  you  and  Jean  back  to  Paris 
with  me  to-morrow,"  Mkdame  Blanchefleur 
said  to  Dorain.  "  But  Brule — there  will  be 
no  room  in  my  car  for  Brule  !  " 

On  the  following  afternoon,  as  the  blue- 
and-white  automobile  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  door  of  the  Hotel  du  Commerce 
et  de  I'Bpee,  Cecile  came  hurrying  up  and 
handed  to  Madame  Blanchefleur  a  small 
square  parcel. 

"  It  is  from  my  father,"  she  said.  ''  It  is 
not  to  be  opened  until  you  reach  Paris.  .  .  . 
Madame,  I  must  embrace  you  once  more  !  " 

Madame  Blanchefleur  opened  the  parcel, 
later,  in  the  presence  of  Dorain,  to  whom  she 
had  told  the  story  of  how  she  had  come  to 
be  in  de  Merac's  house.  The  parcel  con- 
tained two  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  salt-cellars 
and  an  affecting  note,  in  which  de  Merac 
stated  that  Therese  cordially  joined  him  in 
the  bestowal  of  these  treasures,  and  he 
begged  that  Madame  Blanchefleur  would 
never  forget  his  family  or  Vannes. 

"  Madame  de  Merac  must  have  confessed," 
said  Madame  Blanchefleur.  "  If  not,  why 
should  he  send  these  precious  things  to  me  ?  " 

''  Why  ?  Because  he  is  de  Merac — absurd, 
generous,  delightful.  .  .  .  No,  his  good 
Therese  has  not  confessed  ;  this  gift,  you 
see,  has  soothed  her  conscience.  But  some 
day  it  will  all  come  out,  and  then,  perhaps, 
the  silver  conserve-dish  will  arrive  !  " 

'*  You  must  not  laugh  1  " 

''  I  was  never  less  disposed  to  laugh  in 
my  life,"  Dorain  said.  "I  am  much  more 
disposed  to  cry." 

Madame  Blanchefleur  smiled  a  little 
sadly. 


THE   CORNERS  OF 
THE   MOUTH 

By    OWEN    OLIVER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    E.    G.    OAKDALE 


IT  is  not  only  ill  deeds  which  fly  home 
to  roost.     Our  stray  kindnesses  return 
to  us  ;    but  the  little  wanderers  have 
generally  grown  out  of 
recognition.  Dr.  Arthur 
Franklin  will  never 
reahse   that   the   smile 
which    fortune    smiled 
upon  him  was  his  own. 
It    is    only    given    to 
story-tellers    to    know 
these    things    and 
hearten    people   with 
them. 

It  was  a  smile  that 
he  found  hard  work 
smiHng  one  summer 
morning.  The  day 
before,  he  had  written 
pretty  Agnes  Melville, 
daughter  and  heiress 
of  Melville,  the  great 
banker,  ofi  the  sick 
hst.  Melville  had  given 
him  the  biggest  cheque 
he  had  ever  earned,  and  the  adroitest  of 


hints  that  he  had  not  saved  his  daughter  •   don't 


warrior  than  a  doctor,  till  he  caught  sight 

of  his  face  in  the  mirror  in  Smart's,  the 

outfitters.    He  stopped  dead  and  regarded 

himself   with  dis- 

approval. 

''  A  cheerful  face  to 
take  to  a  sick  woman!" 
he  muttered.  "  If  I'm 
the  most  miserable 
beggar  on  earth,  that's 
no  reason  why  I  should 
make  my  patients 
miserable.  It  isn't 
giving  them  their 
dollar's  worth.  I  must 
find  a  grin  for  poor  old 
Betty  Graves,  anyhow. 
'  You  always  cheer  me 
up,  doctor ! '  .  .  . 
Umph  !  Confirmed 
melanchoHa,  if  I'm  not 
careful.  Worries  about 
some  man  twenty  years 
ago,  I  gather.  How 
women  harp  on  the 
broken   strings  !    I'd    better  mind  that   / 


"'The  heart  hana:s  from  the 
corners  of  the  mouth.  Corners 
down — heart  depressed.  Smile, 
and  corners  go  up.  Spirits 
raised.' " 

Franklin's  drawing  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  prescription. 


for  himself,  but  to  marry  happily  in  her 
own  sphere. 

Until  then  the  young  doctor  had  blinked 
the  fact  that  there  was  any  danger  of  an 
attachment  between  his  patient  and  him- 
self ;  but,  after  gritting  it  out  all  night,  he 
owned  frankly  that  the  old  man  was  right, 
and  he  must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  "  the 
Httle  girl  "  in  future. 

'*  That's  over,"  he  told  himself  firmly,  as 
he  finished  his  breakfast.  "  Now  I'll  get  on 
with  what's  left  of  life." 

It  didn't  seem  much. 

He  slammed  on  his  hat  and  started  on 
his  morning  round,   looking  more   like   a 


How  the   deuce  am  I   going 


to  joke  this  morning  ?  .  .  .  They  say  if 
you  smile  at  yourself  in  a  glass  long 
enough,  you  grow  cheerful  .  .  .  I'd  smash 
the  bally  thing  for  two  pins.  ...  Look 
nice  on  the  placards.  '  Sudden  madness 
of  a  doctor.  Runs  amuck  in  High  Street.' 
Well,  that's  an  approximation  to  a  smile. 
Now  for  Miss  Betty."  He  walked  on  mutter- 
ing to  himself  :    ''Enter  doctor  smiling  !  " 

He  rang  Miss  Graves's  bell  and  went 
inside — entered  the  drawing-room  with  a 
gallant  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"  And  how  are  you  this  morning,  Miss 
Betty  ?  Come,  come  I  Don't  look  at  me 
like  that.    I  expect  one  smile  per  visit,  as  a 
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minimum.  Can't  you  ?  Lost  heart,  eh  ? 
Then  pull  up  the  corners  of  your  mouth, 
and  they'll  pull  up  your  heart  with  them. 
Look  here  1  " 

He  sat  down  at  her  desk,  seized  a  sheet 
of  note-paper,  and  drew  a  queer  little 
picture  of  two  heads  side  by  side,  with 
a  heart  hanging  from  the  Hps  of  each. 

''  See  !  "  he  cried,  holding  the  paper  in 
front  of  her.  "  The  heart  hangs  from  the 
corners  of  the  mouth.  Corners  down- — heart 
depressed.  Smile,  and  corners  go  up.  Spirits 
raised.  '  Lift  your  heart,'  don't  you  know." 

"  Oh  !  "  gasped  Miss  Graves.  '''  You 
funny  boy  !  " 

She  laughed  as  she  had  not  laughed  for 
months. 

''  You  funny,  funny  boy  !  "  she  repeated. 
"  Fancy  you  being  a  grave  doctor  !  You 
ought  to^  be  an  entertainer  at  children's 
parties  !  There  is  something  in  it,  though. 
If  I  don't  do  it  myself,  I  shall  tell  other 
people  to.    It  might  cheer  them." 

"  And  that,  of  course,"  he  said  gently, 
"  will  cheer  you,  won't  it  ?  "  He  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  I'm  a  little  in  need 
of  cheering  myself,  do  you  know,  this 
morning.  It  would  buck  up  a  struggling 
young  doctor  to  think  he'd  done  some  good 
to  a  favourite  patient." 

"  Dear  boy,"  said  Miss  Graves — she  was 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother's  elder  sister — 
''  I'll  try.  Truly  I'll  try.  You're  a  good 
fellow  !     I  really  will  try." 

Miss  Graves's  notorious  improvement  in 
spirits — she  is  now  a  busy  and  cheerful  lady 
— dated  from  that  morning. 

She  made  a  copy  of  the  drawing  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sent  it  to  her  sister,  from 
whom  she  had  received  a  rather  melancholy 
letter. 

"  I  really  feel  better,"  she  declared,  *'  and 
I  mean  to  make  a  great  effort  to  apply  my 
doctor-boy's  principle.  After  all,  it's  no  use 
making  the  worst  of  troubles  ;  and  if  smiling 
Won't  mend  them  for  you,  at  any  rate  it 
saves  other  people  from  getting  them  at 
second-hand.  So  keep  -up  the  corners  of 
your  mouth,  my  dear." 

''  It's  more  trouble  to  keep  up  John's," 
her  sister  thought.   **  I  shall  try  it  on  him." 

Whin  her  husband  came  home  that  even- 
ing, worried  over  business  as  usual,  she 
produced  the  drawing,  and  invited  him  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  principle  which  it  illus- 
trated. 

''  By  Jove  !  "he  cried.  ''  It's  clever,  and 
not  half  a  bad  tip.  Nan.  In  all  seriousness, 
not  a  bad  tip.    Let  me  have  it  to  show  old 


Ferguson."   He  was  the  senior  partner.   "  I 
believe  things  would  go  ever  so  much  better . 
with  us  if    he  didn't  pull  a  long    face    to 
everyone  and  frighten  them." 

"  He'll  never  see  the  joke/'  his  wife  de- 
clared. "  He's  a  Scotchman.  They  never 
can." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it  !  "  her  husband 
advised  her.  "  Scotchmen  can  see  good  jokes. 
That's  why  they  don't  laugh  at  bad  ones." 

Old  Ferguson  did  not  laugh  at  the  picture, 
but  he  looked  at  it  from  various  angles,  and 
pursed  his  old  lips. 

"  I'll  tell  my  wee  bit  grand-daughter  to 
copy  it,"  he  decided.  "  I'm  no  one  for 
foohsh  laughing,  but  it  may  be  excusit  in 
a  chield.  And  a  man  may  pull  up  his  hairt 
by  pittin'  a  guid  face  on  things.  I'll  nae 
deny't." 

Mr.  Ferguson  kept  the  copy  of  the  picture^ 
by  him  long  after  the  others  had  forgotten 
it,  and  until  they  were  ceasing  to  remember 
that  he  had  once  been  known  as  "  Dour 
Davie."  It  is  not  always  those  who  laugh  who 
are  tickled  most  by  the  humour  of  things. 
Then  one  day  he  had  a  very  despondent 
note  .from  a  cousin,  and  he  stayed  late 
at  office  and  made  a  tracing  of  the  drawing, 
and  sent  it  to  him.  His  cousin,  being  only 
half  Scotch,  laughed  with  one  corner  of  his 
mouth,  and  his  wife,  who  was  Irish,  laughed 
with  both  of  hers. 

"I  shall  send  that  to  Uncle  Tom,"  she 
decided.  She  meant  Sir  Thomas  Carver, 
with  half  the  alphabet  after  his  name,  the 
great  surgeon,  who  was  just  going  overseas 
to  operate  on  royalty.  ''  He  works  too  hard 
and  gets  depressed.  I  think  he  is  too  sym- 
pathetic for  a  surgeon.  They  say  that 
doctors  look  on  people  just  as  '  cases  '  ; 
and  when  I  tell  him  it's  horrid,  he  says  it's 
the  best  way  for  both  parties,  and  it's  a 
defect  in  himself  that  he  can't.  He  can't, 
anyway.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this 
morning,  and  he  is  worried  over  the  great 
operation.  He  says  he  '  has  his  sour  face 
on.'  He  isn't  a  bit  sour,  really,  the  old  dear. 
This  ought  to  make  him  laugh  and  buck 
him  up.  You  draw  it,  Willie — you'll  do  it 
better  than  I — and  perhaps  it  will  make  yon 
laugh  !  " 

"  I  have  a  picture  of  my  own  to  make 
me  do  that,"  her  husband  told  her.  '^  You 
little  Irish  witch  !  " 

He  copied  the  drawing — and  incidentall}' 
decided  to  keep  up  the  corners  of  his  own 
mouth  a  bit  more — and  they  sent  it  after 
Uncle  Tom,  as  they  couldn't  be  sure  of 
catching  him  before   he  left   England.     1^ 
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arrived    upon   the   morning   of    the    royal       little  Molly  to  try  to  do  something  to  cheer 
operation.  nie.    Bless  the  child  !    I'm  afraid  a  surgeon 


\     4    '   ^^^^ 


"  ■  I  wish,'  she  declared,  '  I  could  pay  au  old  debt  by  curiuj;  ^..  .'  .  .  .  Not  a  »mtry  thiug  like  that- 
'  a  proper  one  I 

The  great  surgeon  smiled  faintly  as  he     doesn't  see  the  smiling  side  of  life.     Still, 

studied  it  there  are  the  cures.     I  get  a  good  many, 

"  Anyhow  "    he   said,    "  it   was   kind   of      although  only  the  worst  cases  come  to  me. 
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This  ought  to  be  all  right.  His  Majesty 
takes  it  bravely,  anyhow.  He'll  find  the 
smile  all  right.  I  believe  that  he'd  be  amused 
by  this." 

He  drew  the  drawing  from  his  pocket 
just  before  the  operation. 

*'  You  take  it  bravely  enough  to  make 
it  easier  for  us  all,  sir,"  he  complimented 
the  royal  patient.  '*  I'ni  sure  you  don't 
need  the  counsel  which  my  little  niece  has 
sent  to  me,  but  I  thought  it  might  amuse 
you." 

"  Ha,  ha  1  "  cried  His  Majesty.  *'  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Something  to  dream  of  under  the 
anaesthetic,  eh  ?  I'll  go  off  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  try  to  come  to  with  one.  Don't 
worry,  anyway.  You'll  have  done  your 
best." 

He  patted  the  surgeon's  shoulder,  and  put 
up  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

He  came  to  with  the  great  surgeon  and 
all  of  them  smiling. 

''  It's  all  right,  sir  !  "  Sir  Thomas  told 
him.    "All  right!    Thank  God  !  " 

"  All  right,  eh  ?  "  His  Majesty  murmured 
drowsily.  "  Corners  of  the  mouth  up,  eh  ? 
Get  someone  to  make  of  a  copy  of  it  for  me 
to  show  the  Queen." 

The  Queen  had  several  copies  made — 
mostly  by  the  princesses — to  cheer  people 
with  when  she  visited  the  hospitals.  She 
was  a  fine  woman  and  a  charming  woman, 
and  spoke  to  people  just  like  one  human 
being  to  another. 

"  The  doctors  said  that  the  King  was 
helped  greatly  by  being  brave  and  cheerful," 
she  told  them,  "  and  so  you  will  be,  won't 
you  ?  It  keeps  up  your  strength,  you  know. 
The  King  thinks  that  this  queer  little 
drawing  isn't  only  funny,  but  wise." 

Anyhow,  it  helped  many  poor  people  to 
smile  even  in  the  hospitals,  not  only  the 
patients,  but  the  doctors  and  the  nurses. 

One  of  the  nurses  was  an  Englishwoman, 
and  she  made  a  copy  of  the  copied  drawing 
and  sent  it  to  her  sweetheart  in  England, 
little  thinking  that  it  was  born  there.  (You 
see  how  the  little  good  deeds  travel  about 
and  people  lose  touch  with  them.) 

"  Corners  of  the  mouth  are  more  likely 
to  get  kissed  when  they  stick  up  than  when 
they  stick  down,"  she  wrote,  "  and  don't 
you  forget  tjiat,  dear  boy  !  " 

Her  sweetheart  replied  that  he  would 
readily  kiss  hers,  anyway,  "  But  I'd  rather 
see  them  up,  kid,  and  I'll  try  to  keep  them 
there.  Sis  has  stolen  the  picture  to  send  to 
Jack  Smith,  and  I  think  it's  done  him  good 
.  .  .     It's  nice  to  believe  that  you  have  set 


a  little  ball  of  good  rolling  along  through 
the  world,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  nurse's  sweetheart  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  person  who  had  a  glimpse 
into  the  way  that  these  things  work.  Readers 
may  Kke  to  know  that  he  married  her,  and 
that  they  were  very  happy  together. 

Jack  Smith  laid  the  drawing  upon  the 
desk  of  his  grim  employer  surreptitiously 
one  morning.  The  employer  stormed  and 
vowed  that,  if  he  found  out  who  had  done 
it,  he  would  "  sack  "  him  ;  but  he  didn't 
mean  to  find  out.  Of  all  the  persons  who 
saw  the  allegory — I  think  it  was  really  an 
allegory — none,  in  his  private  heart,  was 
more  amused  than  the  grunting  old  employer 
of  that  rascal  Smith.  He  even  tried  a  little 
smiling  to  see  if  it  really  worked,  and  he  was 
led  to  conclude  that  it  did.  Jack  Smith 
says  that  "  the  old  boy  "  has  grown"  quite 
bearable  lately.  It  was  from  him  that  the 
little  stray  of  kindness  started  its  flight 
home. 

One  August  morning,  two  years  after 
Dr.  Franklin  had  paid  his  crucial  visit  to 
Miss  Graves  and  set  her  firmly  upon  the 
path  of  cheerfulness,  the  Employer  had  a 
visit  from  his  old  school-fellow  Melville,  the 
banker,  who  was  passing  through  his  town. 
They  talked  of  many  things  from  the  old 
school  days,  and  the  old  school-fellows  and 
old  Badger — "  Makes  me  feel  sore  to  think 
of  him  1  "  Melville  chuckled — to  business, 
and  to  what  they'd  "  end  up  "  with  and  leave 
behind  them. 

"  My  girl  will  be  a  rich  woman,"  Melville 
stated,  and  then  he  became  suddenly 
thoughtful. 

''  Not  married  yet  ?  "  the  Employer 
asked. 

"  No— no  !  " 

"  How's  her  health  now  ?  She  was  a  bit 
queer,  I  remember,  when  last  I  saw  you,  a 
couple  of  years  ago — under  the  doctor,  you 
said." 

"She  got  all  right,"  Melville  stated.  "  He 
was  rather  a  clever  chap,  that  doctor.  Nice 
young  fellow,  too.  .  .  .  She's  been  in  pretty 

fair  health  since,  but  somehow Nerves, 

I  think.  Too  many  nerves.  Her  mother 
had  ...  I'd  have  liked  to  have  the  doctor 
keep  an  eye  on  her  for  a  bit  longer.  He'd 
have  given  her  a  tonic,  perhaps.  But,  you 
see,    he   was   a   good-looking   young   chap, 

and Of  course,  if  you  slave  all  your 

life  to  leave  your  only  child  at  the  top  of 
things,  you  aren't  goin^  to  see  her  the  wife 
of  a  country  doctor.  Luckily  I  spotted 
possibilities  before  they  did ;   at  any  rate, 
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before  she  did.  I  think  the  boy  had  a  vague 
notion  of  liking  her.  Well,  if  he  had,  he  took 
the  hint  I  gave  him  Hke  a  gentleman,  and 
they've  only  been  bowing  acquaintances 
since.  I  paid  him  well,  of  course.  Might 
almost  ask  him  to  prescribe  a  tonic  or  some- 
thing now,  I  suppose." 

"  Why  not  have  another  doctor  to  her," 
the  Employer  suggested.  ''  You  never 
k-iow  what's  in  a  young  woman's  head," 

"  You  don't ;  but  I  don't  think  he  was. 
Can't  very  well  have  anyone  else  to  her 
after  the  way  he  got  her  through  that 
illness.  Shabby,  you  know  ;  and  the  chap's 
a  good  chap.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Symons,  I  don't  think  it's  a  case  for  a 
doctor.  It's  just  nerves  and  fancies.  Aggie 
only  wants  cheering  up.  She  seems  to  lack 
the  resolution  to  cheer  herself." 

"  That's  it,"  the  Employer  agreed. 
"  That's  it !  The  resolution  is  three-quarters 
of  the  battle.  Now,  you'd  call  me  a  cheerful 
man,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Melville  in  some  surprise. 
"  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  do  seem  pretty 
cheerful  now  1  .  .  .  You  weren't  altogether, 
you  know,  old  man." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  the  Employer  admitted, 
"  perhaps  not.  But  the  fact  is,  nowadays 
I  make  it  a  point  of  principle  to  keep  cheer- 
ful. Here's  a  little  mascot  that  I  keep  handy 
to  remind  me."  He  unlocked  a  drawer  and 
produced  the  drawing.  "  One  of  my  rascally 
staff  dumped  it  on  me  as  a  sort  of  ugly 
Valentine  ;  but  I  was  never  above  taking 
a  hint.  That's  how  I  got  on,  Melville.  You 
see  the  idea  ?  Look  on  things  cheerfully, 
and  you'll  be  cheerful.  Of  course,  everyons 
knows  that ;  but  this  thing  strikes  you 
sufficiently  to  make  you  do  it.  Anyhow,  it 
struck  me.  .  .  .  You  might  try  the  idea 
on  your  daughter." 

"  It  might  appeal  to  her,"  Melville 
thought.  "  She  has  some  sense  of  humour 
— for  a  woman.  They  are  not  the  humorous 
sex." 

The  next  evening,  when  Agnes  seemed 
more  depressed  than  usual,  her  father 
ralUed  her  upon  the  subject ;  assured  her 
that  she  could  smile  herself  into  cheerful- 
ness ;  illustrated  his  theory  with  a  very 
ill-drawn  sketch  of  the  two  hearts  hanging 
from  the  two  mouths. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  how  it's  done,  my 
dear.  You've  only  got  to  smile  up  the 
corners  of  your  mouth,  and  your  heart  rises 
with  them.    Try  !  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  if  it's  weighted  down,"  she  denied. 


''  Weighted  down  !  "  he  cried.  "  Why, 
"^y.  girl,  I  give  you  everything  you  could 
desire  !  What's  your  heart  weighted  down 
by/" 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  it's  your  money  !  " 
She  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  stroked 
his  head.  "  Well,  I  think  it  loas— two  years 
ago." 

"  Heavens  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  mean- 
that  doctor  chap  ?  My  dear  girl,  he's  a 
— a  pauper  compared  to  you  !  " 

She  stroked  his  hair  again. 

"  You  can't  help  liking  people,  can  you  ? 
Perhaps  he  didn't,  but  I  thought  he  did. 
I  did  think  he  did.  I've  often  wanted  to  ask 
if  you  did  something  to  send  him  away." 

"  Umph  !  I  may  have  given  him  a  hint 
of  the  difference  in  position.  And  suppose 
I  did  ?  " 

"I  don't  expect  he  wants  to  come  back 
again." 

"  Umph  !  He's  an  obstinate  young 
beggar,  who  sticks  to  his  ideas.  And  I 
gather  that  you  do  expect  it !  Suppose  he 
does  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  only  meant  the  money  to 
make  me  happy,  and  I'm  all  you  have, 
daddy.    Sometimes  I  feel  as  if — as  if " 

She  buried  her  face  in  his  shoulder. 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  he  cried.  "  Tut,  tut !  You 
only  want  a  tonic!  I  shall  ask  the  doctor 
to " 

"  Daddy  ?     The  doctor  ?  .  .  .     Hhn  ?  " 

"  Oh,  "  he  grumbled,  "  I  suppose  it  will 
have  to  be  '  him.'  You're  a  silly,  tiresome 
child  !  " 

However,  he  kissed  her. 

He  sent  a  note  that  night,  asking  the 
doctor  to  call  and  see  his  daughter  the 
next  day. 

"  That  will  make  him  smile,"  he  muttered. 

The  doctor  did  smile,  but  not  quite  in 
the  boyish  way  of  two  years  before.  He 
smiled  oftener  nowadays — a  quiet  cheerful- 
ness had  become  a  habit — but  his  smiles 
had  less  smile  in  them.  He  had  found  many 
good  things  in  the  two  years,  including  very 
considerable  success  for  a  young  general 
practitioner.  But  for  the  thing  which  you 
ask  first  from  Hfe  there  is  no  substitute. 

*'  I  think  I  am  sorry  he's  sent  for  me,"  he 
reflected.  "  No,  of  course  I  am  not.  If 
I  can  do  her  any  good,  I  shall  be  glad,  very 
glad.  It  shows  that  Melville  trusts  me. 
That  is  something,  too. ' .  .  .  The  little  girl 
is  healthy  enough — ought  not  to  be  *  de- 
pressed and  run-down.'  I  expect  it's  some 
little  worry— another  fellow,  probably.  1 
must  be  careful." 
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It  was  a  very  grave  young  doctor  who 
entered  Agnes  Melville's  drawing-room.  He 
showed  much  more  signs  of  depression  than 
his  patient,  and  she  told  him  so. 

"  I  wish,"  she  declared,  "  I  could  pay  an 
old  debt  by  curing  you  I  Father  has  just 
found  a  wonderful  remedy  for  depressed 
people.  When  you  feel  '  down,'  you  smile. 
Not  a  wintry  thing  like  that — a  proper  one  ! 
When  you  smile  the  corners  of  your  mouth 
go  up,  and  they  pull  up  your  heart  with 
them.     Ever  heard  of  that  treatment  ?  " 

"  Did  he  get  it  from Who  was  it  ?  .  .  . 

Why,  Miss  Graves  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  From  someone  a  hundred 
miles  away — an  old  school-fellow." 

''That  shows  there's  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,"  the  doctor  observed  in  disgust. 
"  I  thought  it  was  my  own  funny  little 
fancy.  I  drew  a  thing  like  that  once, 
and  imagined  it  was  original.     I  suppose  I 


saw  it  somewhere.  It  is  an  excellent  pre- 
scription, anyway." 

''  Then  why  don't  you  use  it  yourself  ?  " 
she  asked  him.  "  Do  you  know,  you  don't 
laugh  at  things  as  you  did  two  years  ago. 
Put  up  the  corners  of  your  mouth,  doctor." 

He  started  a  very  brave  smile,  and  then 
somehow  he  suddenly  felt  choky,  walked 
over  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Agnes 
moved  a  little  way  towards  him. 

*'  Can't  you  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  childish 
way. 

''  For  the  moment,"  he  owned  with  an 
unsteady  laugh,  ''  it  seems  as  if  I  can't 
make  them  stick  up." 

''  I  wonder,"  she  suggested,  '^  if  I  could  ?  " 

That  is  how  the  doctor's  kindness  re- 
turned to  him,  grown  out  of  recognition, 
and  how  yours  may  return  to  you.  I  always 
hope  that  some  unrecoUected  strays  are 
due  to  me,  for  I  remember  too  few. 


AN    AWIUL    MOMENT- 


Whkn  you  realise  that  you  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to  grace  your  "At  home''  with  two  stars  of 
about  equal  magnitude. 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


VARNISHING   SHOES. 
By  J.  12.  Wheelwright. 

*'  Julian,  why  have  you  been  drawing  a  map 
of  Africa?  "  said  Marietta,  coming  out  of  the 
studio. 

"  I  haven't,"  I  replied.  "  That's  a  ground 
plan  of  my  foot,  life  size." 

"Life  size!  I  should  think  so,"  she  said, 
bewildered.  "  But  I  always  thought  you  had 
rather  nice  feet." 

"A  close-up  view  of  my  foot  is  rather  large," 
I  admitted. 

"  But  what  is  it  all  about  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"Well,  you  see,"  I  explained,  "I  saw  an 
awfully  nice  pair  of  shoes  illustrated  in  a 
magazine  this  month.  They  are  made  in 
Scotland,  so  they  must  be  sound.  I  want  a 
decent  pair  of  shoes  for  next  \8rnishing  da3^ 
Those  shiny  boards  make  one's  feet  so  obvious, 
somehow." 

*  Brogues  for  varni-hing  day,"  said  Marietta. 
"  You  want  new  shoes.  Heaven  knows,  but  why 
brogues?" 

"  Well,  you  see,"  I  began  again,  "  I  varnish, 
say,  three  days  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 


but  I  play  golf  at  least  one  hundred  and  four 
days  in  the  year,  so  you  see " 

"  I  do  see,"  said  Marietta.  "But  you  may 
never  have  a  picture  hung  again." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  I  agreed.  "  In  which  case 
we  shHll  still  have  the  shoes." 

"  We  can't  eat  shoes,"  she  said  shortly. 

"No,  but  William  can,"  I  reminded  her. 
(William  is  our  puppy.  His  favourite  liors 
d'wuvre  is  shoes.) 

"However,  we'll  hope  for  the  best,"  I 
continued  hurriedly,  still  determined.  "  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  stand  on  one  foot  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  draw  line  round  edge  of  foot. 
And  you  send  an  odd  shoe  to  Mr.  McWhirple, 
who  makes  the  shoes." 

"  But,"  said  Marietta,  "you  can't  buy  shoes 
from  a  picture  like  that.  Think  of  the  dozens 
you  try  on  and  the  agony  they  give  you.  You 
said  you  would  insist  on  an  anaesthetic  next 
time.  And  it  is  worse  when  you  have  them 
made." 

My  lips  closed  in  that  determined  line  they 
take  when  I  do  something  I  know  to  be  weak. 

'*  I  have  never  seen  shoes  I  like  so  much  as 
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the  ones  in  this  picture,  and  I  am  going  to  send 
for  them,"  I  said. 

"  Silly  1 "  said  Marietta,  and  left  me. 

I  went  to  my  desk  and  wrote.  I  am  not 
particularly  good  at  this  sort  of  letter,  and 
Marietta  knows  it  and  phould  have  stayed  by 
me.  Also  I  could  not  find  the  dictionary. 
But  I  found  an  odd  shoe  easily ;  the  house  was 
full  of  them. 

The  first  letter  to  McWhirple  went  with  a 
swing,  but  it  became  too  long  and  chatty.  I 
tried  again,  the  third  person.  Marietta  came 
in  again.     I  handed  her  the  letter  to  read. 


with  shoes  on  approval.  And  the  letter  is  a 
failure." 

*'  Willie  had  the  shoe  for  breakfast,"  I  retorted, 
'*  and  I  was  only  being  business-like.  How 
do  you  like  this  ?  "  I  handed  her  the  other 
letter. 

"  I  like  the  look  of  the  shoes  you  advertise 
in  this  month's  *  Brown  Magazine.'  Please  send 
me  a  pair  of  brogues,  size  nine.  Enclosed  is 
ground  plan  of  my  foot.  Front  elevation  can 
be  sent  later.  The  shoe  should  not  be  quite 
so  large  as  this,  and  the  knob  on  the  smaller 
right  toe  has  come  out  rather  too  strong,  and 


KEEPING    IT    UP. 


Good  Lady  :   What  .sjood  turn  have  you  done  this  week,  Harold? 

Harold  :   Yesterday  1  went  to  see  grandma,  and  she  was  glad  ;  to-day  I  came  home,  and  she  was  glad  again. 


"Mr.  Smith  would  like  Mr.  McWhirple  to 
send  him  a  pair  of  his  shoes  as  per  his  illustra- 
tion in  this  month's  '  Brown  Magazine'  and  he 
encloses  an  outline  drawing  of  his  foot  and  an 
odd  shoe  as  a  guide  to  him." 

*'  It's  an  odd  shoe  all  right,"  she  said. 
"  Looks  like  the  sort  of  thing  you  see  washed 
up  on  the  beach  at  low  tide.  And  the  letter's 
rotten.  No  Scotsman  would  stand  it.  He's 
probably  a  university  man.  It's  not  likely  he 
would  trust  a  man  who  wears  shoes  like  that 


is  not  repeated  on  the  left.  The  shading  in 
centre  marks  the  spot  where  owner  trod  on 
drawing  pin.  Am  al-^o  enclosing  carpet  slipper, 
but  don't  send  anything  like  it — it  merely 
expresses  character. 

"  Yours  truthfully, 
"Julian  Smith." 
"  Do  remember  this   is   a  serious  matter," 
said  Marietta.     "  To  counteract  the  effect  of 
this  terrible  shoe,  you  must  be  very  business- 
like.    Write  as  if  you  had  an  enormous  balance 


THE     VERY    KEASON, 


YouNO  Benedict  ;   I'm  afraid  it's  ^oing  to  rain,  aud  A^adge  has  gone  out  without  her  umbrella. 
B.vciiELoK  Fkieni)  :   Don  t  vou  worry,  old  thing  ;  she'll  seek  shelter  in  a  shop  somewhere. 
Young  Benedict  :   I  know  she  will.     That's  what  ninkes  me  uneasy  ! 


ati  the  bank,  and  put  in  Latin  words  like  '  ante- 
penultimate'  and  're'  and  'per  pro.'  And 
sign  it  Jno." 

"  But  my  name  isn't  Jno,"  I  objected,  *'  and 
in.y  bank  balance  is  very  v^e^k.  I  creep 
|nto  the  bank  on  tiptoe  every  morning  to 
inquire.  This  morning  the  bulletin  was  'A 
little  better  this  morning,  thank  you.  Pelar- 
gonium Oils  have  paid  in  two  pounds  eight  and 
sevenpence— a  thing  they  have  not  done  for 
years.'  " 


But  this  was  not  one  of  Marietta's  bright 
days.  She  sa'd  that  that  was  nothing  to  be 
delirious  about,  and  that  the  shoes  could  not 
possibly  fit,  and  ttat,  unless  the  pictures  sold, 
I  could  not  have  them  at  all.  I  explained  to 
her  that  the  wearing  of  these  shoes  would  give 
me  a  feeling  of  opulence  a  bank  balance  was 
powerless  to  bestow. 

By  next  morning's  post  came  a  letter  with 
a  large  red  crest  on  the  back.  It  was  nicely 
printed,  and  told  me   brusquely  to   take  my 
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pictures  away,  or  they  would  charge  me  for 
their  keep,  or  words  to  that  effect.  While  I 
was  lighting  my  pipe  with  it,  Marietta  directed 
wj  attention  to  a  parcel  which  had  come  by 
the  same  post.  It  contained  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  brogue  shoe.  Only  one — McWhirple 
knew  I  could  not  get  into  much  mischief  with 
only  one  shoe. 

Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  this  story. 
The  shoe  fitted  perfectly.  It  gave  absolutely 
no  pain.  I  did  a  perfectly  wonderful  putt  with 
it  on,  from  the  mat  into  the  cat's  saucer. 
(The  cat  was  drinkinj]f  milk  at  the  time,  and 
seemed  rather  annoyed.) 


however,  he  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
means  of  an  invention  in  car  wheels,  and  very 
soon  thereafter  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  two  young  daughters,  were  to  be  seen 
taking  their  daily  outing  in  a  motor. 

One  day  the  three  were  being  driven  rapidly 
through  the  park,  while  .a  look  of  painful  self- 
consciousness  overspread  the  features  of  the 
inventor's  wife  as  sbe  sat  bolt  upright,  looking 
straight  before  her. 

*'  Now,  mother,"  one  of  the  daughters,  whose 
keen  face  was  alive  with  enjoyment,  protested, 
*'  can't  you  loll  back  and  not  look  as  if  the 
water  was  boihng  over?" 


THE    OTHER    KIND. 


IMrsTKKSs  (discussing  the  village  amateur  theatrical  performance) :  You  did  awfully  Avell  after 
you  irot  rid  of  your  sta,ij;e  friiocht. 

Maid  (who  was  acting  with  the  son  of  the  house)  :  Yes,  but  unfortunately  I  had  so  much  to  sav 
before  I  got  rid  of  him. 


"Never  mind  the  pictures,"  said  Mnrietta. 
*'  We'll  yend  a  cheque  for  the  pair,  and  as  you 
seem  rather  on  your  game  in  this  shoe,  we'll  go 
for  a  golf  week-end  in  them." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  week-end  w;as  a 
success.  I  won  the  cup  in  the  shoes,  and  did  a 
sketch  of  Marietta  on  the  links — a  reproduction 
of  which  will  soon  be  in  every  home. 

Well,  you  know,  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  it 
just  shows,  doesn't  it  ? 


*'Do  you  realise  each  morning,  when  yon 
fasten  your  tie,  that  one  thousand  silkworms 
have  died  to  produce  it  ?  "  asks  a  con  temporary- 
;  No,  I  don't.  The  man  at  the  shop  told  me 
himself  that  it  was  made  of  wood-pulp. 


A  CERTAIN  business  man  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful  in    one   venture   after    another.     At    last, 


Mrs.  Tompkins  :  Just  fancy,  the  Smiths  are 
renting  a  salmon  fishing  in  Scotland  for  the 
season  ! 

Mrs.  Jenkins:  Oh,  my  dear,  I  expect  it's 
only  tinned  salmon. 


WHEN    OR    WHERE? 


Solicitor  (to  witness  in  licensing  case) :    And  what  happened  in  the  interim  ? 
Witness  :    I  don't  know,  sir.    You  see,  I  didn't  go  into  the  interim ;  I  stayed  i 


in  the  taproom. 


WOMAN  S    DAY. 


Reporter  (at  weddiu,<?  reception):    I  have  a  good  description  of  the  dresses,  presents,  and  the  bride's 
appearance.     Now.  what  shall  I  say  about  the  bridejLiroom  ? 
Mother  of  the  Bridk:    Oh.  just  say  he  was  amongst  those  present. 

2d 
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NOTHING    DOING. 

Dear  Daphne  of  the  dreamful  glance, 
Who  views  me  as  a  '*nice  old  thingr," 
Has  asked  me  ('twas  at  last  night's  dance) 
Did  I  like  her  engagement-ring? 
Dick's  ring  (oh,  why  is  Dick  alive, 
And  why  prate  thus  of  Dick  to  me?) 
His  virtue  is— he's  twenty-five; 
My  failing  is— I'm  forty-three. 

Fair  Phoebe  with  the  nut-brown  hair. 

And  laughter  as  of  summer  brooks, 

She  perches  on  my  study  chair, 

And  chaffs  me  on  my  pensive  looks ; 

Yet,  swinging  lightly  on  the  ridge 

(How  gladly  would  I  then  have  kissed  her !), 

She  merely  talks  of  debts  at  bridge. 

And  chats  Just  like— a  younger  sister. 


One  defeated  candidate  says  there  is  no 
honesty  in  politics.  Perhaps  not,  but  the 
supply  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  demand. 


**  Do  tell  me  something  about  the  play,"  she 
said  to  the  young  man.  "  They  say  the  climax 
was  superb." 

"Yes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  very 
good,"  said  Percy. 

"  Can't  you  describe  it  to  me  ?  " 

"Well,  the  heroine  came  stealthily  on  the 
stage  and  knelt,  dagger  in  hand,  behind  a 
clump  of  ribbons.  The  hero  emerged  from  a 
large  bunch  of  purple  flowers,  and  as  soon  as 


NOT    THIS    TIME. 


New  Maid  :   The  '*  old  clothes  "  man's  at  the  door,  sir,  and  missis  is  out. 
Dauber:   Er— oh,  tell  him  we  shan't  be  wanting  any  to-day. 


What  shall  I  tell  him  ? 


Upon  Elfrida's  velvet  cheek 
A  sudden  flush  of  crimson  glows, 
The  lilies  play  at  hide-and-seek. 
And  mingle  with  the  truant  rose. 
My  heart  beats  faster  till  I  find 
That  rosy  tint  was  for  another : 
She  begs  me  for— 'twas. scarcely  kind— 
Aa  introduction  to  my  brottier! 

No  doubt  it  flatters  one's  esteem 

When  anxious  damsels  look  to  you 

To  baulk  some  harsh  parental  scheme, 

Or  help  a  lover's  rendezvous  ; 

Yet  sometimes  jog-trot  middle  age 

Has  dreams  perchance  of  something  bigger, 

In  which,  upon  Romance's  stage, 

You  see  yourself  the  central  figure. 

Artlittr  Comptoti-'Rickett, 


she  perceived  him  she  fell  upon  him,  stabbed 
him,  and  sank  half-conscious  into  a  very 
handsome  aigrette.  This  may  sound  queer, 
but  the  woman  in  front  of  me  wouldn't  remove 
her  hat,  and  that's  how  it  looked." 


When  you  hear  a  man  boasting  of  what  he 
is  going  to  do,  it  won't  take  long  to  enumerate 
the  things  he  has  done. 


According  to  the  average  man,  there  are  a 
great  many  worse,  but  few  better  men  in  the 
world  than  him  self  # 


Send  f 07'  our  free  booklet  ^^  Fitie?-  Flavoured  Milk   Dishes ^      Jt  is  full  of  recipes 
for  delicious  cream  and  butter   saving  dishes  that  ivill  please  the  whole  family, 
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Putter  in  Imnd,  Kulalic  walked  to  lior  hall 
the  far  one — and  turned  her  back  to  me.' 


VIOLETS 


By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  ''  The   Brother  of  Daphne,''   "  Berry  mnl  Co.;'   ''Anthony  Lyveden/' 
"  The  Courts  of  Idleness,"  e'c, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NORAH  SCHLEGEL 


I  MUST  have  a  paper,"  said  Berry.  ''  I 
haven't  read  the  news  for  fifty-five 
hours,  and-  and  anything  may  have 
happened.  Supposing  the  rouble  and  the 
shilling  have  changed  over.  The  tie  I'm  ■ 
wearing  'Id  be  worth  about  six  hundred 
pounds." 

I  set  down  my  cu])  and  picked  up  the 
receiver. 

So  you're  really  off  to-morrow,  are  you  ? 
said  an  attractive  voice.  Well,  don't  miss 
Fuenterrabia.  It's  only  five  miles  out  of  your 
'^ciy^  and  it's  worth  seeing.  They  sell  most 
lovely  scent  in  the  Calle  del  Puerto.  Ask  for 
their  ''  Red  Violets." 

With  a  chunk  I  was  disconnected,  and  a 
second  later  a  bureau  clerk  had  promised 

Copyright,  10^2,  by  Dmniford  Vafct, 
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to  procure  an  English  paper  and  send  it  up 
to  my  room. 

Less  than  an  hour  ago  we  had  arrived  at 
San  Sebastian.  A  very  handsome  run  had 
ended  becomingly  enough  in  the  drive  of  a 
palatial  hotel,  aiul,  though  it  was  growing 
dusk  as  w^e  had  slipped  into  the  town,  we  had 
seen  quite  enough  of  our  surroundings  to 
appreciate  that,  where  Nature  had  succeeded 
so  admirably,  man  had  by  no  means  failed. 

And  now  we  were  taking  tea  in  my  sister's 
bedroom  and  discussing  what  Berry  called 
"  the  order  of  going  in." 

"  We'd  better  decide  right  away,"  said 
my  brother-in-law,  "  to  stay  here  a  week. 
It's  perfectly  obvious  that  two  nights  are 
going  to  be  no  earthly." 


in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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"  All  you're  thinking  of,"  said  Daphne, 
"  is  the  Casino.  I  knew  it  would  be  like 
this." 

"  All  right,"  replied  her  husband  ;  "  look 
at  the  guide-book.  We  haven't  seen  this 
place  yet,  and  there  a?e  twelve  excursions — 
all  highly  recommended.  We  can  cut  out 
Tolosa,  because  I  see  we  did  that  this  after- 
noon. That  was  where  the  child  lobbed 
the  jam  tin  into  the  car.  I  fancy  I  passed 
the  cathedral  when  I  was  chasing  him. 
Anyway,  I  shall  say  so." 

"  I  am  told,"  said  I,  "  that  Fuenterrabia's 
worth  seeing." 

"  It's  the  show  place  about  here,"  said 
Jonah.  "  Old  as  the  hills.  That'll  take  a 
morning  alone." 

I  yawned. 

"  There's  a  shop  there,"  I  said,  "  in  the 
Calle  del  Puerto,  where  they  sell,  some 
wonderful  scent.  I  believe  it's  all  good,  but 
their  '  Ked  Violets  '  is  simply  ravishing." 

The  girls  pricked  up  their  ears. 

"  Who  told  you  all  this  ?  "  said  Adele. 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  said  I  truthfully. 
"  But  she  had  a  nice  voice.  You  know — 
one  of  those  soft,  mellifluous  ones,  suggest- 
ing that  she's  bored  to  distraction  with 
everything  except  you."  I  took  out  a 
cigarette  and  looked  about  me.  ''  Anyone 
got  a  match  ?  "  I  added. 

"  Blow  the  matches,"  said  my  sister. 
"  When  did  all  this  happen  ?  " 

"  This  afternoon,"  said  I.  "  I'd  always 
heard  that  San  Sebastian " 

''  Is  she  staying  here  ?  "  said  Adele. 

''  In  the  hotel  ?    She  didn't  say." 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  speak  to  her  ?" 
demanded  my  wife. 

"  I  didn't,"  I  said.  "  She  spoke  to  me. 
I  tell  you  I've  always  heard  that  San " 

''  And  you  communed  with  her  ?  "  said 
Berry.  ''  With  your  lawful  wife  working 
herself  to  death  on  the  first  floor  unpacking 
your  sponge-bag,  you  exchanged  secrets  of 
the  toilet  with  a  honey-toned  vamp  ?  Oh, 
you  vicious  libertine.  .  .  .  Will  she  be  at 
the  Casino  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  ask  her." 

Berry  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  You  don't  know  her  name  ;  you  never 
asked  where  she's  staying,  and  you've  fixed 
nothing  up."  He  sighed  heavily.  "  Some 
people  don't  deserve  to  get  on." 

"  I  hadn't  time,"  I  pleaded.  "  We  got  on 
to  scent  almost  at  once." 

''  Why  scent  ?  "  said  Jonah.  "  Or  is  that 
an  indiscreet  question  ?  " 

''  Oh,  that's    easy,"  said    Berry.     "  The 


scent  was  on  the  handkerchief  he  picked  up. 
It's  been  done  before." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Jill.      ' 

"  I'm  glad  you  don't,  darling.  One  expert 
in  the  family  is  bad  enough."  He  nodded 
at  me.  "  I  used  to  think  I  was  useful,  till 
I'd  seen  that  Mormon  at  work.  Talk  about 
getting  off.  .  .  .  Why,  he'd  click  at  a 
jumble  sale." 

"Would  he  really?"  said  Adele  in- 
terestedly. "  I'd  no  idea  he  was  so  enter- 
prising." 

Berry  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  My  dear,"  he  said,  *'  he's  a  blinkin' 
marvel.  Where  you  and  I  'Id  be  standing 
outside  a  stage-door  with  a  nervous  grin  and 
a  bag  of  jujubes,  he'd  walk  straight  up  to  a 
Marchioness,  say,  '  I  feel  I  must  tell  you 
that  you've  got  a  mouth  in  a  million,'  and 
— ^et  away  with  it.  But  there  you  are.  In 
the  present  case " 

"  — for  once  in  a  way,"  said  Adele,  "  the 
lady  seems  to  have  made  the  running." 
She  turned  to  me  with  a  smile.  "  Well, 
Juan  me  lad,  tell  us  some  more  about  her. 
Was  she  fair  or  dark  ?  " 

I  nodded  at  Berry. 

"  Better  ask  him,"  I  said.  ''  He  knows 
more  about  it  than  I  do." 

"  She  was  dark,"  said  Berry  unhesi- 
tatingly. "  A  tall,  willowy  wench,  with 
Continental  eyes  and  an  everlasting  pout. 
Am  I  right,  sir  ?  " 

''  You  may  be,"  said  I.  "  Not  having  seen 
the  damsel.  ..." 

There  was  an  outburst  of  incredulous 
objection. 

"  Sorry,"  I  added,  *'  but  the  liaison  was 
conducted  upon  the  telephone.  Just  now. 
When  I  ordered  the  paper.  The  lady  had  no 
idea  she  was  giving  me  counsel.  So,  you 
see,  we're  both  blameless.  And  now  may 
I  have  a  match  ?  " 

"Well,  I  am  disappointed,"  announced 
Adele.    "  I  quite  thought  we  were  off." 

"  So    did     I,"     said     Daphne.       "  And 

you  never  even Oh,  it's  spoiled  my 

tea." 

Even  Jill  protested  that  I  had  "  led  them 
on." 

In  some  dudgeon,  I  began  to  wonder  if 
I  should  ever  understand  women. 

;'.:  Hs  5^  >'s  :\i 

An  hour  and  a  half  had  slipped  by. 

Ready  for  dinner  with  twenty  minutes 
to  spare,  I  had  descended  to  the  lounge. 
There  a  large  writing-table  had  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  a  postcard  to  the 
sweetest  of  aunts,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
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evidence  to  the  contrary,  invariably  pre- 
sumed our  death  after  fourteen  days. 

There  being  no  postcards  available,  I 
started  a  letter.   .   .   . 

For  a  page  and  a  half  my  pen  ran  easily 
enough,  and  then,  for  no  reason  whatever, 
my  epistolary  sense  faltered,  laboured,  and 
ceased  to  function. 

I  re-read  what  I  had  written,  touched  up 
the  punctuation,  and  fingered  my  chin.  1 
reviewed  the  past,  I  contemplated  the 
future,  I  regarded  my  finger-nails — all  to 
no  effect.  There  was  simply  nothing  to  say. 
Finally  I  rose  and  went  in  search  of  a  waiter. 
There  was,  I  felt,  a  chance  that  a  Martini 
might  stimulate  my  brain.  ... 

I  returned  to  my  seat  to  find  that,  while  I 
had  been  gone,  a  heifer  from  another  herd 
had  come  to  drink  at  the  pool. 

Immediately  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  writing-table  sat  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Her  colouring 
was  superb.  Beneath  a  snow-white  skin  all 
the  wild  beauty  oi  a  mountain  rose  glowed 
in  her  cheeks  ;  each  time  she  moved,  a 
flashing  mystery  of  red  and  golden  lights 
blazed  from  the  auburn  crown  piled  on  her 
head  ;  stars  danced  an  invitation  in  the 
great  grey  eyes.  Her  small  straight  nose, 
the  exquisite  line  of  her  face,  her  fairy 
mouth  alone  would  have  redeemed  the 
meanest  countenance.  A  plain  black  velvet 
dress,  cut  rather  high  at  the  throat,  but 
leaving  her  lovely  arms  bare  from  the 
shoulder,  and  a  complete  absence  of  jewel- 
lery, showed  that  my  lady  knew  how 
pictures  should  be  framed,  .  .  . 

With  an  effort  I  bent  to  my  letter. .  From 
being  difficult,  however,  the  composition 
of  another  two  pages  of  coherent  prose  had 
become  formidable.  Turning  to  the  past,  I 
could  remember  nothing.  Looking  into  the 
future,  I  found  myself  blind.  As  for  the 
present,  I  felt  instinctively  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  curve  of  my  vis-a-vis'  mouth 
would  be  out  of  place  and  might  be  mis- 
understood. 

I  observed  suddenly  that  my  lady  had 
stopped  writing. 

After  a  moment  she  read  over  what  she 
had  written  and  put  in  two  commas.  Then 
she  put  a  dash  at  the  end  of  her  last  sentence. 
Such  an  addition  had  not  occurred  to  me. 
For  what  it  was  worth,  I  adopted  it  surrep- 
titiously. When  I  looked  up,  the  tips  of 
four  pointed  fingers  were  being  regarded 
with  some  severity.  Finally  the  girl  laid 
down  her  pen  and,  propping  her  chin  on 
two  ridiculous  fists,  stared  dismally  upon 


the   neutral  zone   between   our   respective 
blotting  p?,ds. 

''  Have  you  dealt  with  the  weather  1  " 
said  I. 

The  stars,  which  had  stopped  dancing, 
leaped  again  into  life. 

"  Fully,"  she  said. 

"  And  the  place  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  And  the  people  staying  in  the  hotel  ?  " 

"  I've  just  said  they're  all  very  dull." 

I  wrote  rapidly.    Then — 

The    people    here,'  "    I    read,    "  '  are 
nearly  all  very  dull,'  " 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  me.  Then 
she  picked  up  her  pen. 

"  How,"  she  demanded,  with  a  dazzling 
smile,  "  do  you  spell  '  nearly  '  ?  " 

''  Only  one  '  r  ',"  I  replied.  "  Same  as 
'adorable.'  " 

"  Nearly  "  went  down — rather  shakily, 

I  pulled  up  my  cuffs. 

"  '  Spanish  furniture,'  "  I  said,  following 
my  pen,  "  '  is  like  the  Spanish — on  the  large 
side.    Everything  is  too  big.'  " 

''  '  — too  big,'  "  said  my  lady,  with  her 
head  on  one  side.  "  You  see,  my  confidence 
in  you  is  supreme." 

"  One  moment,"  said  I.  "  There's  only 
one  '  w  '  in  '  sweet,'  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  bubbling.  "  Same  as 
'  awful.'  " 

I  cleared  my  throat. 

"  '  The  table,  for  instance,'  "  I  con- 
tinued, "  '  at  which  we — I  am  writing  is 
simply  huge.  If  it  were  only  half  as  wide, 
it  would  be  much  more— er — convenient.'  " 

The  two  white  shoulders  began  to  shake 
with  laughter. 

I  thought  very  swiftly.     Then — 

"  New  paragraph,"  I  said. 

''  Half  a  page  more,"  breathed  my  com- 
panion. 

I  frowned. 

''  '  They  have,'  "  I  announced,  "  '  quite 
a  good  Casino  here.'  " 

Our  two  pens  recorded  the  statement. 

"  '  The  great  thing  to  do  is  to  go  there 
after  dinner.'  " 

The  custom  was  reported  in  duplicate. 

"  '  But  I'm  not  going  to-night,'  "  said 
the  girl,  "  '  because '  " 

"  But " 

"  '  — I've  got  to  do  my  packing.'  " 

I  groaned.    Then — 

"  '  But  I  shan't  go  to-night,'  "  I  declared, 
''  '  because  I'm  going  to  help  a  friend  pack.'  " 
I  looked  up  cheerfully.    *'  Yes  ?  " 

"  '  I    shall    look    forward,'  "    she    said, 
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'to    seeing    you    again — some 


smiling, 
time.'  " 

"'Soon.'" 

The  pretty  head  went  to  one  side. 

"  '  With  my  love,'  "  she  said  quietlv 

"  '  Your  devoted  servant,'  ''  said  1. 


For  an  instant  we  looked  at  one  another. 
Then— 

'"  Just  '  Eulalie,'  "  she  said. 
The  next  moment  she  was  gone. 
1  turned  to  see  Daphne,  Adf^le,  and  Berry 
a  dozen  paces  away.  .  .  . 

I  advanced  witli  what 
coni]>osure  I  coidd  summon. 
'"  I  have  been 
endeavouring," 
I  said,  ''to 
atone  for  tins 
aft<Tnoon.'" 


"For  a  moment  she  looked  at  me.     Then  she  picked  up  her  pen.     'How,'  she  demaruled,  Avith  a  dazzlini;" 

Fmilo,   'do  you  spell  nearly  r** 

For  a  second  my  lady  hesitated.     Then  There  w^as  a  frosty  silence.    Then  - 

she  signed  a  name,  crammed  Ijer  letter  into  "  So  I  see,"  said  my  sister  icily, 

an  envelope,  and  rose  to  her  feet.  Berry  passed  a  hand  across  his  eyes. 

The    stars    in    the    wonderful    eyes    had  *' Ugh !"  he  said,  shuddering.    "I've  gone 

become   misty,    and   there   was    a   strange  all  goosegogs— I  mean,  gooseflesh.    Will  she 

wistful  curve  to  the  exquisite  lips.  be  at  the  Casino  to-night  ]  " 
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Mv  wife  set  a  hand  U])on  luy  arm. 
"  i  must  admit,"  she  said,  smiling,  ''  that 
she  had  a  mouth  in  a  million." 

jH  *  *  *  * 

By  half-past  ten  the  next  morning  we 
Avere  again  upon  the  road. 

The  almanack  swore  it 
was  March,  but  here  was  a 
summer's  day. 
N  ot  a  cloud 
was  floating  in 
the  great  hlue 
skv  :    down    tu 


swept  by,  waggons  and  lorries  went  rumb- 
ling about  their  business,  now  and  again 
two  of  the  Guardia  Civil — well-horsed,  con- 
spicuously armed  and  point-device  in 
their  accoutrements — sat  stiff,  silent,  and 
vigilant  in  the  mouth  of  an  odd  by-road. 


Only  one  /■,'  I  rei)lic'(l.      '  Same  a;?  adorable' 


the  tenderest  breeze,  the  winds  were  sleeping : 
the  sun  was  in  all  his  glory.  For  earth 
herself,  the  stains  of  winter  were  being  done 
away.  Out  of  the  country's  coat  the  greys 
and  browns,  lately  so  ]jrominent,  were 
fading  notably.  As  thick  as  fast,  the  green 
was  coming  in.  As  we  rounded  a  bend  and 
trailed  down  a  long  sweet  hill  towards  the 
frontier,  the  road  was  all  dappled  with  the 
shadows  of  youngster  leaves. 

Our  Avay  seemed  popular.     Car  after  car 


Come  to  the  skirts  of  Irun,  we  switched 
to  the  left,  and  fi-ve  minutes  later  we  were 
at  Fuenterrabia. 

A  city  with  a  main  street  some  four  yards 
wide,  keeping  a  king's  palace,  if  hatchments 
be  evidence,  remembering  more  dukes  than 
shopkeepers,  its  house-walls  upholding  a 
haphazard  host  of  balconies  and  overhung 
with  monstrous  eaves — a  pocket  stronghold, 
set  on  the  lip  of  Spain,  staring  at  sea  and 
land,  each  sunlit  rood  of  which  is  fat  with 
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History — a  lovely  star  upon  the  breast  of 
Fame,  chosen  by  English  poets  to  enrich 
their  songs,  Fuenterrabia  is  among  the 
crown  jewels  of  Europe. 

We  thrust  up  the  Calle  Mayor  and  into 
the  Plaza  de  Armas.  There  we  put  the  cars 
in  the  shade  and  alighted  eagerly  to  view 
the  town  at  close  quarters. 

"  Look  at  that  little  boy,"  cried  Jill, 
**'  eating  an  apple.  Where's  the  camera  ? 
Get  him  to  stand  in  the  sun,  Boy,  against 
that  old  wall.'* 

''  That's  right,"  said  Berry.  "  And  there's 
a  dog  scratching  himself.  Ask  him  to  devil 
his  tenants  beside  the  Post  Office.  If  we  get 
a  good  picture,  we  can  call  it  Local  Affection 
or  The  Old,  Old  Story  and  send  it  to  The 
FieUr 

To  humour  my  cousin's  whim,  I  ap- 
j)roached  a  dirty-looking  child.  .  .  . 

Despite  my  assurances  of  good-will,  how- 
ever, the  urchin  retired  as  I  advanced,  all 
the  time  consuming  his  apple  with  a  nervous 
energy,  which  suggested  at  once  a  con- 
viction that  I  had  my  eye  upon  his  fruit 
and  a  determination  to  confound  my 
strategy.  The  apple  was  dwindling  fast,  and, 
redoubling  my  protests,  I  quickened  my 
pace.  For  a  second  the  boy  hesitated. 
Then  he  took  two  last  devastating  bites, 
flung  the  core  in  m.y  face,  and  took  to  his 
heels. 

Pursuit  being  out  of  the  question,  I 
returned  furiously  to  the  others,  to  find 
them,  as  was  to  be  expected,  quite  weak 
with  laughter. 

*'  It  w-was  good  of  you,  Boy,"  declared 
Jill  tearfully.  "  And  I  got  such  a  precious 
picture — just  as  he  threw  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  I  said  stifiiy, 
"  that  he  hit  me  upon  the  nose." 

"  There  must,"  said  Berry,  '*  have  been 
some  misunderstanding.  The  Spaniard's 
courtesy  is  proverbial.  You're  sure  you 
weren't  rude  to  him,  brother  ?  " 

"  Certain,"  said  I  grimly. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  my  brother-in-law, 
opening  a  guide-book.  ''  It's  most  mys- 
terious. Just  listen  to  this.  The  stranger  is  at 
first  apt  to  he  carried  away  by  the  obliging 
tone  of  society,  by  the  charming  spontaneity 
of  manner,  and  by  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
politeness  of  the  people  he  meets.  There  now. 
Were  you  carried  away  at  all  ?  I  mean,  if 
you  were " 

"  I  was  not,"  said  I. 

Berry  returned  to  the  book. 

"  He  should  return  these  civilities  in  kind, 
hut  he  should  amid  turning  the  conversation 


on  serious  ynatters,  and  should,  above  all, 
refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion  on 
religious  or  political  questions.  I  do  hope 
you  didn't.  .  .  ." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Then,"  said  Berry,  ''  should  we  meet  the 
child  again,  I  shall  cut  him  dead.  And  that's 
that.  And  now  let's  go  and  find  a  dairy. 
You'll  be  wanting  a  pick-me-up." 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  we  Went  about  the 
city. 

We  marked  her  bulwarks,  we  told  her 
towers,  we  observed  her  mansions,  we 
strolled  upon  her  terraces,  we  enjoyed  her 
prospects. 

Last  of  all,  we  visited  the  Calle  del  Puerto. 

Before  we  had  taken  a  dozen  paces  along 
the  aged  alley,  a  faint  odour  of  perfume 
began  to  assert  itself,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  we  were  standing  before  a  tiny  shop, 
scrupulously  sweet  and  clean  to  look  upon, 
absurdly  suggestive  of  the  patronage  of 
marionettes.  A  curtain  of  apple-green 
canvas  was  swaying  in  the  low  doorway, 
while  an  awning  of  the  same  stuff  guarded 
a  peepshow  window,  which  was  barely  three 
feet  long  and  less  than  one  foot  high. 
Herein,  ranged  behind  a  slab  of  fine  plate- 
glass,  stood  three  plain,  stoppered  phials, 
one  rose-coloured,  one  green,  and  one  a  faint 
yellow.  Below,  on  a  grey  silk  pillow,  was 
set  a  small  vellum-bound  book.  This  was 
open.  In  capitals  of  gold  upon  the  pages 
displayed  were  two  words  only — Parfums 

FRANgAIS. 

The  effect  was  charming. 

We  gathered  about  the  window,  ejacu- 
lating surprise. 

"  JJrbs  in  rure,''  said  Jonah.  "  And  then 
you're  wrong.  The  Rue  de  la  Paix  isn't 
in  it." 

Which  is  a  description  I  cannot  better. 

Daphne  lifted  the  j^ortiere,  and  we  fol- 
lowed her  in. 

Passing  suddenly  out  of  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  we  could  at  first  see  nothing. 
Then  gradually  the  interior  of  the  shop  took 
shape-. 

There  was  no  counter,  but  an  oblong 
mahogany  glass-topped  table,  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  polished  floor,  evidently 
was  discharging  that  office.  Upon  this  stood 
three  other  phials,  similar  to  those  displayed 
in  the  window,  but  fitted  with  sprays 
instead  of  stoppers.  In  front  of  each  a  grey 
gold-lettered  slip  of  silk,  laid  between  the 
glass  and  the  mahogany,  declared  its 
contents — rose    bleue.  .  .  .  lys    noir.  .  . 
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The  room  was  very  low,  and  the  walls 
were  panelled.  Upon  these,  except  for  that 
framing  the  door  and  window,  were  rows  of 
shelves.  On  these,  at  decent  intervals,  stood 
phials  of  four  different  sizes,  To  judge  from 
the  colour  of  their  glass,  each  wall  was 
devoted  to  one  of  the  three  scents.  That 
facing  us  was  green,  that  on  our  left  rose- 
coloured,  that  upon  our  right  a  faint  yellow. 
A  black  curtain  in  a  corner  suggested  a 
doorway  leading  to  another  part  of  the 
house.  The  air,  naturally  enough,  was  full 
of  perfume. 

We  stared  about  us  in  silence. 
After  waiting  perhaps  five  minutes,  peering 
unsuccessfully  behind  the  curtain,  raising 
our  voices  in  talk,  and  finally  rapping  upon 
the  table  without  attracting  attendance,  we 
decided  to  return  to  where  we  had  left  the 
cars  and  visit  the  shop  again  on  our  way 
out  of  the  town. 

As  we  came  to  the  Plaza,  the  clock  of  the 
great  church  announced  the  hour.  A  quarter 
to  one. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  cried  Daphne,  check- 
ing the  time  by  her  wrist-watch.  "  I'd  no 
idea  it  was  so  late.  And  I  left  word  for 
Evelyn  to  ring  me  up  at  the  hotel  at  one 
o'clock."  We  made  a  rush  for  the  cars. 
"  Can  it  be  done,  Jonah  ?  " 

''  Only  by  air,"  said  my  cousin.  '^  Out- 
side a  track,  thirteen  miles  in  fourteen 
minutes  is  just  a  shade  too  thick.  Still, 
there's  nothing  the  matter  with  the  road 
after  Irun,  and  Evelyn  may  be  delayed 
getting  through." 

He  swung  himself  into  Ping  and  started 
her  up.  My  sister  and  Jill  scrambled  aboard 
while  he  was  turning  her  round.  As  he 
headed  for  the  Calle  Mayor — 

"  Stop  !  "  shrieked  his  sister.  "  The  scent, 
Jonah,  the  scent.    We've  got  to  go  back." 

Jonah  threw  out  the  clutch. 

"  We'll  get  that !  "  cried  Adele.  ''  You 
go  on,  and  we'll  follow." 

"  Right." 

The  next  moment  Ping  had  dropped  out 
of  sight. 

It  was  perhaps  five  minutes  later  that, 
after  conjuring  Berry  to  stay  where  he  was 
and  move  the  car  for  nobody,  I  assisted 
my  wife  on  to  the  pavement. 

When  Fuenterrabia  was  planned,  an 
eleven-feet-six  wheel-base  was  not  con- 
sidered. To  wheedle  Pong  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Calle  del  Puerto  had  been  a  ticklish 
business,  and  I  had  berthed  her  deliberately 
with  an  eye  to  our  departure  for  the  city 
gate,   rather   than   to   the   convenience   of 


such  other  vehicles  as  might  appear.  Besides, 
for  my  brother-in-law  to  have  essayed 
manoeuvres  in  such  surroundings  would 
have  been  asking  for  trouble. 

As  Adele  and  I  hastened  along  the 
street — 

"  We  must  look  sharp,"  I  insisted.  '^  She's 
half  across  the  fairway.  If  anybody  with 
anything  broader  than  a  mule  feels  they 
can't  wait,  there'll  be  murder  done." 

We  came  to  the  shop,  panting.  .  .  . 

The  place  was  just  as  we  had  left  it,  and 
— there  was  no  one  there. 

I  looked  round  impatiently. 

"  What  on  earth,"  I  began,  "  is  the  good 
of  a " 

As  I  spoke,  the  curtain  in  the  corner  was 
pushed  to  one  side,  and  a  French  girl  entered 
the  room. 
t_   Her  manner  was  most  curious. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  as  though 
she  would  turn  and  fly.  Then,  with  her  eyes 
upon  Adele,  she  moved  slowly  forward.  She 
seemed  to  be  making  an  effort  to  come  and 
serve  us.  That  she  was  most  apprehensive 
was  perfectly  plain.  ... 

Half-way  between  curtain  and  table  she 
stopped.  Then  she  put  a  hand  to  her  throat. 

"  Vous  desirez,  Madame.  .  .  . .?  " 

"  Du  parfuMy  s'il  vous  plait,''  said  Adele 
reassuringly. 

Her  cheerful  tone  appeared  to  encourage 
the  girl.  And  when  my  wife  pointed  to  the 
green  phial  and  asked  to  be  sprayed  with 
its  contents,  I  could  have  sworn  her  attitude 
was  that  of  relief. 

In  a  flash  she  had  produced  a  small 
square  of  linen.    This  she  handed  to  Adele. 

"  Sentez,  Madame,  Voyez,  c'est  sans 
parfum.  Pardon.'"  She  sprayed  it  with 
scent.    "  Voila.    C'est  le  '  Lys  Noir.'  " 

Adele  passed  it  to  me.  The  scent  was 
exquisite. 

"  C'est  delicieux,''  said  Adele. 

"  Oui,  Madame.  C'est  hon.  Voulez-vous 
essay er  les  autres  ?  " 

"  S'il  vous  plait.'' 

Fresh  squares  of  linen  were  produced, 
offered  for  inspection,  and  sprayed.  .  .  . 

Each  perfume  seemed  more  ravishing 
than  its  predecessor.  To  test  the  worth  of 
this  impression,  we  reverted  to  the  "  Black 
Lily."  One  breath  of  this  satisfied  us  that 
it  was  the  best  of  the  lot.  To  be  quite  sure, 
we  smelt  the  "  Blue  Rose,"  and  were 
instantly  convinced  of  its  superiority  to 
its  fellows.  A  return  to  the  ''  Grey  Jasmine  " 
persuaded  us  that  there  was  only  one  scent 
in  the  shop.    It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to 
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award  the  palm.    Each  perfume  had  some 
irresistible  virtue  which  th@  others  lacked. 

When  at  last  Adele  implored  me  to  help 
her  to  a  decision,  I  spoke  to  the  point. 

"  There's  only  one  t.hing  to  do.  We  can't 
wait  now,  so  have  a  big  bottle  of  each.  Then 
you  and  eJill  and  Daphne  can  fight  it  out  at 
home." 

Adele  asked  the  price  of  the  scents..: 

"  lis  sont  tons  du  me  me  prix,  Madwnie, 
Le  grand  flacon,  cent  pesetas — les  autres, 
soixante-dix.  cinquante  et  trente,  selon  la. 
faille.'' 

'*  Eh  bien.  Je  2^^^e7idrai  un  grand  flacon 
de  chaque." 

"  Merci,  Madafne.'' 

A  prolonged  and  vicious  croak  from  the 
end    of    the    street    argued    that    Berry's 
patience   was    wearing   thin,    but   to   have 
asked  the  girl  to  make  haste  would  have- 
been  supererogatory. 

In  a  trice  three  phials  had  been  taken 
down  from  their  shelves,  and  three  stout 
silk-lined  cases,  of  the  pattern  of  safety- 
match  boxes,  had  been  produced.  The 
phial  went  into  its  tray,  the  tray  into  its 
sheath,  the  case  complete  into  a  sheet  of 
rough  grey  paper,  and  the  whole  was  girt 
with  cord  in  next  to  no  time. 

As  the  last  knot  was  being  tied,  Adele 
touched  me  upon  the  arm. 

"  I  almost  forgot,"  she  said.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  girl.  "  On  nfia  dit  de  demander 
voire  '  Violettes  Rouges'  " 

The  scissors  the  girl  was  using  fell  to  the 
floor.    As  she  recovered  them —  v 

"  Parfaitement,  Madame,"  she  whispered, 
and  stepped  uncertainly  to  the  curtain. 

She  disappeared,  to  reappear  almost  imme- 
diately with  a  package  in  her  hand  precisely 
similar  to  those  she  had  just  made  up.  She 
placed  it  with  the  others. 

"  Oh,"  said  Adele,  "  mats  vous  n'avez 
pas " 

A  perfect  hurricane  of  croaks,  mingled 
with  cries  of  anger,  interrupted  her. 

"  Never  mind,"  I  cried,  gathering  up  the 
parcels.  "  How  much  is  it  now  ?  Four 
hundred,  I  suppose." 

As  I  was  counting  the  notes,  a  yell  of 
anguish  in  Berry's  unmistakable  accents 
fell  upon  my  ears. 

I  threw  the  money  upon  the  table  and 
bolted  out  of  the  shop  with  Adele  at  my 
heels.  ... 

As  we  came  to  the  corner,  I  ran  full  tilt 
into — Eulalie.  For  an  instant  our  eyes  met, 
but  she  looked  away  pointedly,  slipped  to 
one  side,  and  passed  on.   .  .  . 


Then^ 

*^  Ohstaculos  to  you,  sir  !  "  roared  Berry. 
*'  Look  at  my  wing.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  see  the 
cabriolet.  But  what  of  that  ?  It's  perfectly 
happy.  .  .  .  No,  it  didn't  want  to  get  by. 

And  if  it  had Oh,  go  and  push  yourself 

off  somewhere."  Here  he  caught  sight  of 
me.  "  See  what  this  greasy  pantaloon's 
done  ?  I  told  him  he  hadn't  room,  but  he 
wouldn't  wait.  And  now  he's  shoving  it 
on  to  that  cabriolet.  ...  Oh,  why  can't  I 
speak  Spanish  ?    I'd  give  him  earache." 

I  thrust  our  packages  into  the  fold  of  the 
hood  and  ran  to  examine  the  wing.  Happily 
the  damage  was  slight.  I  announced  this 
relievedly. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  raged  Berry,  as  we 
resumed  our  seats.  "  What  I  object  to  is 
the  poisonous  hostility  of  the  brute.  He 
blinkin'  well  meant  to  do  it." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  Adele,  bubbling. 
"  There  must  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing. The  Spaniard's  courtesy  is  pro- 
verbial." 

"  Exactly,"  said  I.  "  The  stranger  is 
at  first  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
exaggerated  politeness  of  the " 

"  You  may  be,"  said  Berry,  "  as  blas- 
phemous as  you  like,  but,  for  the  love  of 
the  home  for  little  children,  let's  get  out  of 
this  town." 

I  let  in  the  clutch.  .  .  . 

We  were  passing  out  of  the  beautiful 
armoried  gateway,  when  an  approaching 
peasant  signalled  to  us  to  stop,  and  pointed 
excitedly  back  the  way  we  had  come.  The 
fellow's  manner  suggested  that  we  had 
dropped  something. 

I  pulled  up  the  car,  opened  my  door,  and 
jumped  out.- 

As  I  did  so,  a  breathless  Eulalie  appeared 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  car. 

"  I  never  thought  I  should  catch  you," 
she  said  uncertainly.  "  My  car  got  mixed 
up  with  that  waggon,  so  I  chanced  it  and 
ran.  And,  now  I'm  here,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  tell  you.  .  .  ."  She  addressed  herself 
to  Adele.  "  But  I  fancy  you've  got  my  scent 
— *  Red  Violets.'  It's  rather — rather  special. 
They  only  make  it  by  request.  And  a  friend 
of  mine  had  ordered  a  bottle  for  me.  It  was 
put  ready  for  me  to  call  for,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  they've  given  it  to  you  by 
mistake.  I'm — I'm  afraid  I'm  asking  an 
awful  lot,  but  might  I  have  it  ?  I'm  leaving 
Spain  altogether  in  half  an  hour,  so  I  shan't 
have  another  chance." 

I  never  remember  feeling  so  utterly  dis- 
illusioned.   Recalling  the  telephone  conver- 
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sation  of  the  day  before,  I  Avas  frankly 
disgusted.  Such  sharp  practice  as  this 
smacked  of  a  bargain  sale. 

The  scent  was  ours.  We  had  bought  it 
fairly.  Besides,  it  had  not  been  reserved. 
If  either  Adele  or  Eulalie  had  to  go  empty 
away.  Law  and  Equity  alike  were  pro- 
nouncing in  favour  of  my  wife. 

Adt'le  was  speaking. 

"  Oh,  certainly.  Boy,  will  you  .  .  .  ?  " 
I  stej^ped  into  the  car  and  thrust  a  hand 
into  the  fold  of  the  hood.  "  I  shall  know 
which  it  is.  The  paper  it's  wrapped  in  is 
different.  There's  a  line  running  through  it, 
and  the  others  were  plain."  I  plucked  out  a 
case  and  gave  it  to  her  to  examine.  '*  That's 
right."  Gravely  she  handed  it  to  Eulalie. 
"  I'm  sorry  you  had  to  run  so,"  she  added 
gently. 

The  other  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I  caught  you,"  she  said  simply,  ''  and 
that's  the  great  thing."  She  glanced  over 
her  shoulder.  "  And  here  comes  my  car. 
I'm  really  most  aAvfuUy  grateful.  ..." 

With  a  swish  the  cabriolet  swept  along- 
side, skidded  with  locked  wheels  upon  the 
pavement,  and  fetclied  up  anyhow  with  its 
bonnet  across  our  bows.     It  was  a 
piece    of     driving    for    which     the 
chauffeur  ought  to  have  been  flogged. 


"A     breathless     Kulalie 
appe.ired  upon  the  other  side  of  me  car.     *  i  never 
tlionght  r  should  catch  you,'  she  said  uncertainly." 
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"...  most  awfully  grateful,"  repeated 
Eulalie,  swinging  the  case  by  its  cord. 
"  You — you  might  have  made  it  much 
harder.  .  .  ." 

The  next  moment  she  was  in  the 
cabriolet.  ... 

Dazedly  I  watched  the  latter  float  out  of 
sight. 

"  B-but  she  hasn't  paid,"  I  stammered. 
"  She's  never  given  us  the  money.  Four 
pounds  that  bottle  cost.  ..." 

We  stared  at  one  another  in  dismay. 

At  length — 

"  Stung,"  said  Berry.  ''  But  what  a 
beautiful  bit  of  work  !  Four  pounds'  worth 
of  scent  for  the  asking.  No  unpleasantness, 
no  sleight  of  hand,  no  nothing.  Just  a  glad 
eye  last  night  and  a  two-minute  run  this 
morning.   I  don't  wonder  she  was  grateful." 

*  «  *  -Jf  -K- 

We  had  spent  the  afternoon  traversing 
San  Sebastian,  and  had  found  the  place 
good — so  good,  in  fact,  that  it  was  past  six 
before  we  returned  to  the  hotel. 

I  followed  Adele  upstairs  rather  wearily. 

"  I  shall  never  get  over  this  morning," 
I  said.  "  Never."  Arrived  at  our  door,  I 
fitted  the  key  to  the  lock.    "  To  think  that 

I  stood  there  and  let  you  hand Oh, 

blast  !   We've  left  the  scent  in  the  car." 

"So  we  have,"  said  Adele.  "  What  an 
awful  nuisance  !  I  knew  we  should.  It's 
fatal  to  put  anything  in  that  hood.  You 
don't  see  it." 

I  pushed  open  the  door. 

"  As  soon  as  I've  changed,"  I  said, 
switching  on  the  light,  "  I'll  go  and " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished. 

Had  I  been  told  that  a  cyclone  had  struck 
our  bedroom,  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. 

Adele  and  I  stood  staring  at  such  a  state 
of  disorder  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of. 

The  bed  had  been  dragged  from  the  wall, 
and  its  clothes  distributed  about  the  room  : 
the  wardrobe  and  cupboards  stood  open  : 
every  drawer  in  the  room  was  on  the  floor  : 
our  clothing  had  been  flung,  like  soiled 
linen,  into  corners  :  my  wife's  dressing-case 
had  been  forced,  and  now  lay  open,  face 
downward,  upon  the  carpet,  while  its  con- 
tents sprawled  upon  a  mattress  :  a  chair 
had  fallen  backwards  into  the  empty  cabin 
trunk,  and  the  edge  of  a  sheet  had  cati'ght 
on  one  of  its  upturned  legs.  .  .  , 

''  Adele  !  Boy  !  "  The  swish  of  a  skirt, 
and  there  was  my  sister  behind  us.     "  Our 

room's  been Good  Heavens,  yours  is 

the  same  1  Whatever 's  the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 


Within  three  minutes  two  managers  and 
three  clerks  were  on  the  scene.  To  do  them 
justice,  they  were  genuinely  perturbed. 
Fresh  rooms — a  magnificent  suite — were  put 
at  our  disposal  :  under  our  own  eyes  our 
belongings  were  gathered  into  sheets  and 
carried  to  our  new  quarters  :  maids  were 
summoned  and  placed  at  the  girls'  service  : 
valets  were  sent  for  :  the  dressing-case  was 
sent  to  be  repaired  :  we  were  begged  at  our 
convenience  to  report  whether  there  were 
any  valuables  we  could  not  find,  and  over 
and  over  again  we  were  assured  that  the 
management  would  not  rest  until  the 
thieves  were  taken  :  jointly  and  severally 
we  were  offered  profound  apologies  for  so 
abominable  an  outrage. 

Berry  and  Jonah,  who  had  been  taking 
the  cars  to  the  garage,  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  the  removal. 

Upon  the  circumstances  being  laid  before 
my  brother-in-law,  he  seemed  for  some  time 
to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  and 
it  was  only  upon  being  shown  the  contents 
of  a  sheet  which  had  just  been  conveyed  by 
two  valets  into  his  wife's  bedroom  that  he 
at  last  gave  tongue. 

Drawing  a  pair  of  dress  trousers  from 
beneath  a  bath  towel,  a  pair  of  brogues,  and 
a  box  of  chocolates,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

"  You  all,"  he  said  brokenly,  "  do  know 
these  trousers  :  I  remember  the  first  time 
ever  I  did  put  them  on  ;  'twas  on  a 
summer's  evening,  in  the  Park.  ..." 

With  one  accord  and  some  asperity  my 
sister  and  I  requested  him  to  desist. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  But  why  worry  ? 
I  know  there's  nothing  valuable  gone, 
because  in  that  case  I  should  have  been  told 
long  ago.  We've  been  shocked  and  incon- 
venienced, of  course  ;  but,  to  balance  it, 
we've  got  a  topping  suite,  a  private  sitting- 
room  thrown  in,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  bottle- 
washers  in  attendance,  all  stamping  to  wash 
and  iron  and  brush  our  clothes  as  they've 
never  been  brushed  before.  Jonah's  and 
Jill's  rooms  all  right  ?  " 

''  Yes."  .-)^. 

"  Well,  let  them  move  along,  any  way. 
Then  we  shall  all  be  together.  And  now,  if 
we've  got  any  sense,  we  shall  let  this  sym- 
pathetic crowd  straighten  up  everything— 
they're  simply  bursting  for  the  word  '  Go  !  ' 
— and  gather  round  the  fire,  which  I  see 
they've  lighted,  and  talk  about  something 
else." 

This  was  sound  advice. 

A  close  acquaintance  with  crime— -the 
feeling    that    a    robber    has    handled    her 
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personal  effects,  mauled  her  apparel,  trodden 
her  own  sanctuary — is  bound  to  jangle  a 
sensitive  woman's  nerves.  The  less  the 
girls  thought  upon  the  matter,  the  better 
for  them.  .  .  . 

Orders  were  given,  a  sofa  was  drawn 
towards  the  hearth,  Jonah  went  to  seek 
some  champagne,  and  I  slipped  on  a  coat 
and  left  the  hotel  for  the  garage. 

When  I  returned  some  twenty  minutes 
later,  Adele  had  discovered  a  piano  and  was 
playing  "Whispering,"  while  the  others 
were  dancing  with  as  much  freedom  from 
care  as  they  might  have  displayed  at  a 
night-club. 

When  I  laid  the  scent  on  the  table,  the 
dance  died,  and  Daphne,  Adele,  and  Jill 
crowded  about  me. 

"  One  for  each  of  you,"  I  said.  "  With 
my  love.  But  wait  one  moment."  I  turned 
to  Adele.  "  How  did  you  tell  the  '  Eed 
Violets  '  from  the  others  ?  " 

"  It's  paper  had  a  line " 

I  pointed  to  the  three  parcels. 

''  So  have  they  all,"  I  said.  "  It  depends 
on  the  way  the  light  strikes  it.  One  moment 
you  see  it,  and  the  next  you  can't." 

My  wife  examined  the  packages  in  turn. 

"  You're  perfectly  right,"  she  said.  Then, 
*'  Good  Heavens  !  "  she  cried.  '*  Perhaps  I 
gave  that  woman  the  wrong  one,  after  all." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

*'  I  don't  suppose  she  cared.  What's  in  a 
name  ?  They're  each  of  them,  worth  four 
pounds." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Adele  musingly. 
"  Still.  .  ." 

We  opened  them  one  by  one. 

The  first  was  the  Black  Lily. 

Then  came  the  Grey  Jasmine. 

I  ripped  the  paper  of!  the  third  case 
and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

With  my  fingers  about  the  cardboard,  I 
paused. 

"  And  what,"  said  I,*  ''  is  the  betting  'i  " 

"  Blue  Rose,"  cried  Jill. 

"  Red  Violets,"  said  Adele. 

I  opened  the  case. 

They  were  both  wrong. 

The  tray  contained  no  perfume  at  all. 

Crammed  into  the  form  of  a  scent-bottle 
was  a  dirty  huddle  of  wash-leather. 

I  lifted  it  out  between  my  finger  and 
thumb. 

The  diamond  and  emerald  necklace  which 
lay  beneath  must  have  been  worth  a  quarter 
of  a  million. 

***** 

"  Yes,"    said     the    British    Vice-Consul, 


some  two  hours  later,  ''  this  little  seaside 
town  is  a  sort  of  Thieves'  Parlour.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  stuff  that's  stolen  in  Spain  goes 
out  of  the  country  this  way.  As  in  the 
present  case,  the  actual  thief  daren't  try  to 
cross  the  frontier,  but  he's  always  got  an 
accomplice  waiting  at  San  Sebastian.  We 
know  the  thieves  all  right— at  least,  the 
police  do — but  the  accomplices  are  the  devil. 
Often  enough,  they  go  no  further  than 
Biarritz,  and  there  are  so  many  of  the  Smart 
Set  constantly  floating  between  the  two  towns 
that  they're  frightfully  hard  to  spot.  In 
fact,  about  the  only  chance  is  to  trace  their 
connection  with  the  thief.  What  I  mean  is 
this.  A.'s  got  the  jewels,  and  he's  got  to 
pass  them  to  B.  That  necessitates  some 
kind  of  common  denominator.  Either 
they've  got  to  meet  or  they've  got  to  vibi. 
— at  different  times,  of  course — the  same 
bureau.  .  .  . 

"  Well,  there  you  are. 

''  By  the  merest  accident  you  stumbled 
upon  the  actual  communication  of  the 
password  by  A  to  B.  The  voice  you  heard 
upon  the  telephone  was  that  of  the  original 
thief,  or  of  his  representative.  This  morning 
you  visited  the  actual  bureau.  I  know  the 
place  wxll.  My  wife's  bought  scent  there. 
It's  always  been  a  bit  of  a  mystery,  but  I 
never  suspected  this.  I've  not  the  slightest 
doubt  it's  been  used  as  a  bureau  for  years. 
Well,  in  all  innocence  you  gave  the  pass- 
word, and  in  all  innocence  received  the  gems. 
B.  arrives  too  late,  finds  that  you  have  them, 
and  starts  in  pursuit.  I've  no  doubt  she 
really  ran  on  to  see  which  way  you'd  gone. 
She  couldn't  have  hoped  to  catch  you  on 
foot.  Of  course,  she  couldn't  understand 
how  you'd  come  by  the  password,  but  the 
few  words  you'd  had  with  her  the  night 
before  made  her  suspect  your  innocence. 
Still,  she  wasn't  sure,  and  that's  why  her 
chauffeur  fetched  up  across  your  bows." 

"  You  don't  mean " 

"  I  do  indeed.  If  you  hadn't  handed  them 
over,  they'd  have  been  taken  by  force.  .  .  . 

"  Well,  finding  that  either  by  accident  or 
design  she's  been  sold  a  pup,  B  communi- 
cates with  the  gang,  and  while  you're  out 
your  rooms  are  ransacked." 

"  And  I  walked,"  I  said,  "  after  dark  from 
the  Calle  de  Miracruz  to  this  hotel  with  the 
baubles  under  my  arm.'* 

The  Vice-Consul  laughed. 

"  The  armour  of  ignorance,"  he  said, 
"  will  sometimes  turn  the  keenest  wits. 
The  confidence  it  gives  its  wearer  is  pro 
verbial." 
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''  But  why,"  said  Adele,  "  was  the  shop- 
girl so  terribly  nervous  ?  I  mean,  if  she's 
used  to  this  sort  of  traffic.  ..." 

The  Vice-Consul  fingered  his  chin. 

Then  he  picked  up  the  jewels. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said  slowly,  ''  perhaps  she 
knew  where  they  came  from." 

"  "Where  was  that  1  "  said  Daphne. 

The  Vice-Consu]  frowned. 

"  When  I  last  saw  them,"  he  said,  "  they 
were  in  the  Eoyal  Treasury." 

At  half- past  ten  the  next  morning  I  was 
walking  upon  the  golf  links  of  St.  Jean-de- 
Luz. 

I  was  not  there  of  choice. 

Two  very  eminent  detectives — one  French 
and  one  Spanish — were  upon  either  side 
of  me. 

We  were  close  to  the  seventh  green,  when 
the  Frenchman  touched  me  upon  the  arm. 

"  Look,  sir,"  he  said,  pointing.  "  There 
is  a  golf  party  coming.  They  are  making, 
no  doubt,  for  this  spot.  When  they  arrive, 
pray  approach  and  look  at  them.  If  you 
should  recognise  anyone,  I  beg  that  you 
will  take  off  your  hat." 

He  bowed,  and  a  moment  later  I  was 
alone. 

I  sat  down  on  the  turf  and  took  out  a 
cigarette.  .  .  . 

With  a  plop,  a  golf  ball  alighted  upon  the 
green,  trickled  a  few  feet,  and  stopped  a 
yard  from  the  hole.       Presently  another 


followed    it,   rolled    across    the    turf,    and 
struggled  into  the  rough. 

I  got  upon  my  feet  and  strolled  towards 
the  green.  ... 

It  was  a  mixed  foursome. 

In  a  cherry-coloured  jumper  and  a  white 
skirt,  Eulalie  looked  prettier  than  ever. 

She  saw  me  at  once,  of  course,  but  she 
took  no  notice. 

Her  companions  glanced  at  me  curiously. 

Putter  in  hand,  Eulalie  walked  to  her  ball 
— the  far  one — and  turned  her  back  to  me. 
Aftdt  a  little  consideration,  she  holed  out. 

It  was  a  match  shot,  and  her  companions 
applauded  vigorously. 

Eulalie  just  smiled. 

"I'm  always  better,"  she  said,  "when 
I"ve  something  at  stake." 

"And  what,"  said  her  partner,  a  large 
blue-eyed  Englishman  with  a  grey  mous- 
tache, "  have  you  got  at  stake  this  time  ?  " 

Eulalie  laughed  mischievously. 

"  If  I  told  you,"  she  said,  "  you  wouldn't 
believe  me." 

Light-heartedly  enough,   they  passed  to 
the  eighth  tee. 
*     I  watched  them  go  thoughtfully. 

When  the  detectives  came  up — 

"  I  didn't  take  off  my  hat,"  I  explained. 
"  because  I  wasn't  sure.  But  I'm  almost 
certain  that  somewhere  before  I've  seen 
that  great  big  fellow  with  the  grey  mous- 
tache." 

My  companions  were  not  interested. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  member. 


PIPER   SPRING. 


'T^HE  Piper  Spring 
*      Has  come  once  more, 
With  his  dapple-green  investiture, 
His  great  cloak  pied  with  petal  and  wing. 
And  his  red  locks  spangling  everything.* 

But  after  the  gold 

And  after  the  green, 
And  all  the  treasures  that  lie  between, 
He  laughed  and  plucked  from  a  hidden  fold 
A  magic  flower  of  dusk  and  gold. 

Oh,  what  have  you  done, 

You  Piper  Spring? 
You  have  robbed  my  wits  of  everything. 
And  nothing  remains  beneath  the  sun 
But  the  wild,  sweet  rose  that  I  have  won  ! 

LLOYD  ROBERTS. 
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SOCIAL    CHANGES 
ON  THE  LAND 

WHY   RURAL   BRITAIN   HAS   COME 
UNDER   THE    HAMMER 

By   LORD   CLINTON 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Lamlowner^    Association. 
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Moreover,  the  above  returns  exclude  all 
charges  in  connection  with  the  Duke's 
private  establishment,  as  well  as  his  park 
and  home  farm,  together  with  the  wages 
of  all  persons  employed  in  these. 

Then,  up  in  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  showed  outgoings  up  to  195.  Id.  for 
each  pound  of  rental  received.  On  his 
Newnham  Paddox  estate  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh had  a  balance  of  £150  after  paying  out 
all  tithes  and  taxes,  local  rates,  repairs  and 
wages.  Even  this  insignificant  balance  dis- 
appeared, leaving  Lord  Denbigh  with  a 
minus  quantity  "  for  that  riotous  and 
luxurious  living,"  as  he  says  himself, 
"  which  is  so  often  the  theme  of  platform 
orators." 

Last  year  [  went  into  the  figures  of  ten 
typical  agricultural  estates,  basing  their 
accounts  upon  the  ever-mounting  cost  of 
maintenance.  In  one  instance  the  gross 
income  of  £20,381  95.  2d.  was  speedily 
reduced  to  £2,744  25.  9d.,  owing  to  taxes 
and  other  imposts  amounting  in  all  to 
£17,637  65.  M.  This  gave  the  landowner 
a  net  income  of  about  25.  Sd.  in  the  pound. 

I  could  cover  pages  with  similar  accounts, 
but  they  would  be  monotonous.  No  secret 
whatever  is  made  of  these  private  matters  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  for  all  concerned 
that  they  should  be  widely  known.  In 
Ireland  we  see  the  veteran  Earl  of  Meath 
calling  his  people  together,  to  explain  the 
closing  of  his  ancestral  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  at  Kilruddery,  in  County  Wicklow. 
Here  it  appears  that,  after  paying  income 
tax,  super-tax,  poor  rate,  pensions  and  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  £7,700  a  year,  Lord 
Meath  has  not  enough  left  to  maintain  the 
duties  of  ownership. 

Again,  on  his  wedding  day,  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  is  afraid  that  "  people  must 
hate  me  "  for  pinching  and  scraping.  His 
grandfather,  the  Marquis  tells  his  guests, 
had  plenty  of  money  to  play  with .  His  father 
also  had  enough,  but — ''  I  have  none,  and 
therefore  I  must  needs  live  upon  borrowed 
money,  in  order  to  employ  you  all  at  present 
wages." 

Here  we  begin  to  see  why  rural  England 
has  been  literally  "  under  the  hammer " 
since  the  Armistice  of  1918,  with  historic 
estates  thrown  upon  the  market  faster  than 
they  could  be  absorbed  :  the  rate  has  been 
700,000  acres  a  year  at  least.  Thus  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  sold  Lillieshall  in  268  lots  ; 
Lord  Ebury  parted  with  Moor  Park,  his 
magnificent  seat  at  Eickmansworth  ;  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  sold  Holme  Lacy,  one 


of  the  show  places  of  England.  Lord  Gerard 
instructed  his  agents  to  sell  Eastwell  Park  ; 
the  Earl  of  Lovelace  put  Horsley  Towers  into 
the  market — a  princely  home,  this  ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  offered  Taymouth 
Castle,  in  Perthshire,  with  57,335  acres. 

These  are  important  sales,  calling  for 
elaborate  office  machinery,  as  well  as  maps 
and  surveys  by  highly-paid  experts.  In 
some  cases  the  illustrated  catalogue,  or 
"  book  of  information,"  with  historic  notes 
and  descriptions,  will  run  into  as  much 
as  £1,200  for  a  quite  small  edition  of 
500-700  copies. 

The  great  landowners  say  frankly  that 
the  present  burdens  are  not  only  inequit- 
able, but  positively  confiscatory.  A  glance 
at  the  incidence  of  Death  Duties  will  show 
this,  when  the  landed  estate  with  a  rental  of 
£20,380  is  compared  with  an  equivalent 
property  held  in  Government  Stocks.  Here, 
in  the  case  of  the  land,  a  debit  balance  of 
£280  a  year  was  left ;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  Government  Stocks,  the  residue  was 
a  credit  balance  of  £4,365.  This  means  the 
swallowing  up  of  a  landed  estate  in  two  or 
three  generations. 

"  Some  of  us,"  said  Lord  Bledisloe  at 
Newport,  "  in  our  present  impoverished  con- 
dition, might  even  welcome  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  land,  given  due  compensation." 
Lord  Bledisloe  is  the  President  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  himself  taken  up  practical 
farming  and  other  commercial  pursuits,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  retain  possession 
of  Lydney  Park,  which  has  been  the  home 
of  the  Bathurst  family  for  two  hundred 
years. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  plight  of  the 
landowner — who,  observe,  is  also  a  food 
producer — is  extremely  serious.  Why  he 
should  be  marked  out  for  penalisation,  even 
beyond  the  manufacturer  or  business  man, 
is  a  matter  which  has  disturbed  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  himself. 

For,  reviewing  the  published  figures  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  as  "  a  rent-roll  of  endless 
dimensions,"  the  Chancellor  saw  "this 
landed  proprietor,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
child  of  smiling  fortune,  receiving  just  £465 
in  the  year  "  !  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
even  this  pittance  ever  reached  the  Duke 
in  the  form  of  free  personal  income,  when 
all  expenses  were  paid  out.  I  know  of  wood- 
lands which  are  assessed,  all  told,  at  225. 
in  the  pound,  apart  from  other  charges  to 
which  the  land  may  be  subject. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we 
find  a  peer  of  great  possessions,  like  the  Duke 
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of  Portland,  warning  his  tenants  at  Welbeck 
Abbey  that  he  and  his  family,  after  a  genera- 
tion of  residence,  may  be  forced  to  find  "  a 
new  and  smaller  home  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  enormous  weight  of  taxation  and  the  ex- 
tremely onerous  incidence  of  Death  Duties." 
The  old  order  was  passing,  the  Duke 
remarked  in  a  moving  speech.  Landed 
estates  could  no  longer  be  handed  on  un- 
broken in  one  family,  with  landlords  and 
tenants  growing  up  together  in  the  time- 


nor  Vanbrugh,   his  architect,   nor  yet  his 
poet,  Alexander  Pope. 

That  enormous  palace,  with  its  gardens 
and  terraces  and  classic  temples,  was 
knocked  down  for  £50,000— perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  its  original  cost,  even  in  those  days 
of  cheap  labour  and  artistic  decoration. 
The  pictures  and  statues  of  Stowe  House, 
together  with  the  porcelain  and  furniture, 
including  the  State  dining  table  of  srxty-fivo 
feet— the  length  of  an  English  cricket  piteli 
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honoured  way.  Nor  was  it  any  use  blinking 
the  disagreeable  facts.  Unless  reasonable 
relief  were  at  hand,  there  was  nothing  for 
it,  the  Duke  of  Portland  feared,  but  ''  a 
wholesale  closing  down  of  the  largcT*  country 
houses." 

We  know  that  this  has  gone  on  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  in  Town  as  well  as  in 
the  country.  Devonshire  House,  in  Picca- 
dilly, has  long  been  deserted.  The  fortnight's 
"  clearance  sale  "  of  Stowe  was  an  event 
which  neither  the  Duke  of  Chandos  foresaw, 


—  all  were  sold  for  whatever  price  they  would 
bring. 

And  so  also  with  othe  s  of  the  historic 
mansions  of  the  nation.  Ashridge  and 
Aboyne,  Stoneleigh,  Cassiobury,  Heythrop, 
Gosford,  and  Beau  Desert — all  these  are 
gone  from  their  hereditary  ownership,  or 
stripped,  or  let,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  the  brink 
of  change,  with  many  more  to  follow  them. 
One  firm  of  agents  bought  and  sold  over 
£1,250,000  worth  of  property  during  the 
past  year,    The  premier  firm  sold  an  acreage 
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equivalent  of  five  English  counties  during 
the  four  years  1917-20. 

The  figures  at  the  Estate  Exchange  for 
the  last-named  year  show  business  amount- 
ing to  the  immense  sum  of  £18,275,830. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland  disposed  of  87,428 
acres  ;  Lord  Lovat,  in  Inverness,  parted 
with  73,500  acres,  Lord  Breadalbane  with 
20,635,  and  Lord  Wharncliffe  with  nearly 
70,000  acres.  Land  of  all  values  came 
tumbling  into  the  market,  from  the  Highland 
deer  forest,  at  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  an 
acre,  to  the  rich  potato  soil  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  will  fetch  up  to  £160. 

And,  apart  from  land,  there  were,  of 
course,  the  art  treasures  for  which  our 
ancestral  homes  are  famous.  Stately  Clum- 
ber sent  its  Limoges  and  majolica  to 
Christie's  sale  rooms.  Brit  well  offered  it:; 
rare  books  at  Sotheby's  ;  Wilton  sold  the 
war  harness  for  which  the  Pembroke  family 
have  been  renowned  for  centuries. 

Who  are  the  buyers  of  these  treasures 
and  of  the  homes  that  enshrine  them  ? 
In  many  cases  they  are  men  who  made 
money  during  the  War.  To  one  firm  of 
agents  came  a  commercial  client  with  a 
genuine  bid  of  half  a  million  sterling  for 
a  first-rate  landed  estate  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  London — a  county  seat  of  historic 
importance,  with  thousands  of  acres  of 
land. 

A  glance  at  the  latest  edition  of  Burke 
will  show  more  than  two  hundred  fresh 
entries.  These  record  the  advent  of  a  new 
social  order,  which  takes  the  place  of  those 
who  have  been  forced  to  give  up  the  unequal 
task  of  living  on  their  ancestral  acres. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  most  of  the  land  recently  sold  has  not 
been  transferred  to  the  newly-rich,  but  to 
farmers  and  occupying  owners.'  The  fate  of 
these,  if  the  unequal  treatment  of  the  land 
continues,  will  surely  be  the  same  as  that 
of  their  predecessors — the  yeomen  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  For  the  exactions 
of  the  State  prevent  the  flow  of  capital, 
which  is  absolutely  essential  for  full  produc- 
tion, back  to  the  land. 

So  the  old  English  squire  is  passing,  and 
with  him  the  traditions  of  land  ownership 
which  have  made  the  landlord  and  tenant 
system  not  only  possible  in  this  country, 
but  of  solid  value  to  the  nation  at  large, 
as  our  history  shows  again  and  again — say, 
in  the  "  Dark  'Eighties,"  when  the  team- 
work of  both  classes  prevented  complete 
agricultural  disaster. 

It  is  manifest  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 


money  in  England — especially  in  dry  goods 
and  the  allied  trades.  The  late  President  of 
the  Silk  Association  left  nearly  £2,000,000. 
The  Cook  family  showed  three  millionaire 
fortunes  recently.  Four  members  of  the 
Coats  thread  concern  left  seven-figure  piles 
within  the  space  of  three  years,  and  the 
Morrisons  are  Titans  of  wealth.  One  of 
them  left  over  ten  millions  of  money. 

The  estate  agents  have  interesting  tales 
to  tell  about  their  clients,  who  bid  for 
great  estates,  and  are  so  often  disappointed 
when  they  come  into  possession.  I  heard 
of  a  shipping  magnate  who  kept  a  great 
castle  of  renown  barely  two  years.  Another 
successful  tradesman  instructed  the  agent 
to  resell  even  before  he  had  settled  into 
his  grand  home.  In  this  case  the  new 
owner  had  made  a  tour  of  inspection  and 
inquiry  on  his  new  property,  and  was 
wholly  dismayed  by  the  calls  and  claims 
which  it  would  make  upon  him  as  owner. 
In  other  cases  the  new  buyers  are  said 
to  lack  what  the  auctioneers  call  "  the 
country  instinct."  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is 
that  every  man  of  affairs  is  shocked  at 
the  present  burdens  laid  upon  agricultural 
land. 

Meanwhile  the  owner  of  broad  acres 
grows  poorer  and  poorer,  and,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  this  is  a  perilous  thing  for 
the  nation. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  nrul  men  decay. 

Could  "  the  sad  historian  of  the  pensive 
])lain  "  return  to-day,  he  would  find  the 
British  squire  and  parson  in  very  evil  case. 
The  super-tax  has  forced  the  Marquis  of 
Crewe  to  sell  his  Madeley  estate.  Lord 
Sherborne  is  parting  with  Bibury  Court, 
his  manorial  home  on  the  Cots  wolds,  with 
miles  of  trout  fishing  in  its  beautiful  domains. 
Lord  and  Lady  Glanusk  have  closed  their 
Welsh  seat  as  I  write,  and  gone  to  live  in 
a  little  fishing  cottage  on  the  Wye,  near 
Builth.  That  experienced  landlord  and 
farmer  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  likewise  uses  a 
cottage  when  he  visits  his  Essex  estate, 
leaving  empty  his  own  vast  home  of  over  fifty 
rooms — an  unlettable  place,  like  so  many 
more  which  are  filled  with  echoes  of  the 
past. 

Sir  Walter  is  an  agricultural  oracle,  the 
adviser  of  peers  and  hinds  and  farmers. 
"  The  only  thing  you  can  do,"  remarked 
one  of  his  consultants  to  the  tax  collector 
who  called,  "  is  to  take  over  my  property." 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  own  rented  land  showed 
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a  loss  of  is.  an  acre  on  balance.  His  copious 
and  well-kept  accounts  include  the  following : 


Rent  of  four  thatched  cottages 
Rates  on  same  .  .£636 
Income  tax    .      .      .       2  18     6 


£ 
18 


(I. 

4r 


9  2  0 

Net  return    ....      £9  7  4 

Repairs  k  thatching  for  cottages  104  6  0 
Other  repairs,   ordered  by  Dis- 

*  trict  Council 30  0  0 

£134  6  0 


■■  I    think    not/'    was    the    quick    reply. 

We  know  too  much  about  'em.'' 

It  was  a  literary  farmer — Sir  H.  Rider 
Haggard — who  asked  :  "  Do  the  people  of 
this  country  understand  that,  owing  to 
swollen  outgoings  and  the  cost  of  upkeep, 
few,  if  any,  of  the  landed  i3roperties  arc 
now  capable  of  even  paying  their  way  ? 
Or  that  no  one  who  -is  not  able  to  earn 
money  in  some  other  fashion  can  continue 
to  live  upon  these  properties  ?  " 

To  this  query  I  would  add  :  "  Have  our 
people  forgotten  the  black  menace  of  1917, 
when  nearJv  a  million  tons  of  our  sea-borne 
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Here  we  see  at  a  glance  the  true  meaning 
of  ''  dignities  and  rents  "  in  this  post- War 
year  of  1922.  Cottages  are  greatly  needed. 
i  know  one  that  cost  £700  to  build.  The 
owner  might  get  £10  a  year  for  it,  in  which 
case  the  little  property  would  show  a  clear 
loss  of  at  least  £25  a  year  From  these  facts 
one  begins  to  understand  the  disillusion  of 
business  men  who  may  hive  acquired 
ancestral  homes  and  estates 

"  I  suppose  you  also  will  be  bidding  for 
a  famous  place  ?  "  a  certain  literary  man 
remarked  to  one  of  the  big  auctioneers 


supplies  were  sent  to  the  bottom  in  a  single 
month  by  the  German  submarines  ?  "  Two 
years  later,  in  a  memorable  speech,  the  Prime 
Minister  told  us  what  anguish  he  had  been 
through  in  that  terrible  time.  He  could  not, 
he  said,  any  longer  remain  responsible 
without  taking  every  possible  measure  in 
future  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those 
anxieties,  which  were  due  to  Britain's 
dependance  upon  imported  supplies, 

"  The  home  production  of  food  must  be 
increased,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared. 
And  the  goal  he  set  before  this  complicate 
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and  harassed  industry  was  "  to  raise  in  tliis 
country  foodstuffs  at  least  to  the  value  of 
£150,000,000,  which  i%  now  brought  from 
abroad."  ^' 

All  told,  I  suppose  we  imported 
£600,000,000  worth  of  food  last  year; 
wheat  alone,  even  at  falling  prices,  accounted 
for  about  £95,000,000.  This  food  question 
grows  increasingly  acute  for  the  w^hole 
world's  population,  which  now  amounts  to 
about  eighteen  hundred  millions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  rightly  described 
agriculture  as  "  the  greatest  industry  in  the 
land,"  and  he  laid  stress  upon  "  its  import- 
ance from  the  point  of  view^of  the  security 
of  the  State."  Yet  since  1871  quite  3,000,000 
persons  have  deserted  the  land,  leaving 
less  than  700,000  directly  associated  with 
agriculture.  Farming  became  the  Cinderella 
of  industries. 

Britain  fed  but  45-50  persons  from  every 
hundred  acres,  where  Germany  fed  70-75. 
Where  we  produced  15  tons  of  grain, 
Germany  had  33  tons  to  show.  We  raised 
11  tons  of  potatoes  from  our  hundred  acres, 
and  Germany  topped  this  with  55  tons. 
From  that  same  area  the  British  farmer  took 
17 J  tons  of  milk,  as  against  the  German 
28  tons.  We  produced  no  sugar  at  all,  whilst 
Germany  had  2|  tons  to  show.  Yet  the 
British  soil  is  far  richer  than  that  of  Germany , 


Turning  abroad  in  any  direction,  we  see 
this  vital  industry  sedulously  fostered.  In 
Denmark,  since  1871,  the  grain  crops  have 
increased  two  and  a  half  times.  The  total 
head  of  cattle  has  more  than  doubled.;  ,'We 
find  a  40  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number 
of  milch  cows,'  and  there  are  four  and  a  half 
times  as  many  pigs  as  there  were.  Here 
we  see  the  meaning  of  a  real  partnership 
between  the  State  and  agriculture,  without 
undue  meddlesomeness.  In  the  United 
States  everything  that  science  and  money 
can  do  is  done  for  the  farmer,  and  the  new 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  shrewdly  modelled  on  its  great 
prototype  in  Washington,  whose  record  is 
indeed  a  romance  of  energy  and  patient 
research. 

Here  at  home,  since  1870,  no  less  than 
4,600,000  acres  have  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
During  the  Great  War  we  restored  1,750,000 
of  these  ;  but  of  late  the  old  languor,  largely 
due  to  public  indifference  and  State  neglect, 
is  in  evidence  again.  The  work  of  Lord 
Crawford's  Wheat  Commission  during  the 
War  showed  that  our  total  cereal  imports 
amount  to  ten  million  tons  a  year. 
Normally  we  import  nearly  four-fifths  of 
our  wheat — that  marvellous  "  grass,"  of 
which  we  need  an  extra  5,655,000  tons  every 
year,  representing  3,920,000  tons  of  flour  or 
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bread  for  our  40,000  bakers  and  hundred 
thousand  retailers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  as  one  of  the 
three  countries  with  the  highest  wheat  yield 
— 32  bushels  to  the  acre — Britain  is  likewise 
among  the  three  foremost  importers.  We 
have  scientists  of  agricultural  research,  like 
Professor  Biifen  at  Cambridge  ;  we  have 
wizards  at  Rothamsted  and  elsewhere 
breeding  new  grain  on  Mendelian  lines  of 
heredity  and  resistance  to  disease.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  overseas  farmers  with  a  yield  of 
only  n-15  bushels  to  the  acre  are  able  to 
rail  and  ship,  and  even  then  to  undersell 
our  home  producers;  whose  yield  is  vastly 
more. 

But  then  the  Indian  ryot,  with  the 
Russian  mujik,  the  robust  settlers  of  Canada, 
the  Australias,  and  the  Argentine,  are  all 
simple  workers  who  pay  no  heed  to  the 
eight-hour  day.  They  are  self -sufficient  pro- 
ducers, untrammelled  by  all  the  restrictions 
of  labour  which  press  upon  our  own  complex 
industrial    society.        Expensive    manures, 


cramped  fields  and  capital  cost,  together 
with  penal  legislation  and  bureaucratic 
control  here  at  home,  are  to  be  set  against 
virgin  soil,  the  mile  furrow,  and  costs 
which  are  from  ten  to  twenty  times  less  in 
the  case  of  the  overseas  wheat  exporter. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  that  British 
arable  farming  does  not  pay.  More  than 
11,000  acres  of  good  grain-growing  land  have 
gone  back  to  grass  in  Essex  alone.  To  lift 
it  from  its  slough,  agriculture  calls  for  a  new 
and  bold  policy  of  adventure,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  It  needs  from  successive 
Governments  a  permanent  and,  above  all 
things,  a  practical  policy.  It  needs  sym- 
pathy and  aid  rather  than  subsidies  and 
doles.  In  brief,  British  agriculture  calls  for 
consistent  vision,  for  active  assistance  and 
scientific  research,  so  as  to  place  new  know- 
ledge at  the  farmer's  disposal  in  a  way  that 
he  can  understand. 

Other  needs  include  a  development  of 
inland  transport  which  will  convey  com- 
modities in  bulk  at  the  lowest  rate  to  the 
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best  and  most  advantageous  markets.  More 
capital  is  certainly  called  for,  as  well  as  new 
forms  of  power  applied  to  agricultural  land. 
Further  needs  of  the  industry  include  the 
application  of  manure  on  a  large  scale — 
particularly  of  lime,  to  treat  thousands  of 
acres  and  change  the  whole  material  and 
texture  of  heavy  soil.  Last  of  all,  let  me 
mention  the  institution  of  Land  Banks 
upon  new  lines,  to  provide  funds  for  many 
other  improvements  of  which  the  land  is 
desperately  in  need  at  this  hour. 

Lord  Bledisloe  puts  in  a  plea  for  ])ig 
meat  and  potatoes  as  a  shrewd  factor  in 
our  food-supply  security.  No  crop  thrives 
better  on  newly  turned  pasture  than 
potatoes.  Of  these  we  consume  5,500,000 
tons,  while  the  home  production  before  the 
War  was  6,300,000  tons. 

Since  1881  we  have  lost  450,000  tons  of 
wheat  in  our  agricultural  budget,  and  gained 
750,000  tons  of  potatoes.  And,  comparing 
the  two  yields,  Lord  Bledisloe  finds  more 
than  double  the  calorific  quantum  favouring 
the  potato  as  against  wheat.  Meanwhile, 
unhappily,  our  home  supplies  of  food  con- 
tinue to  dwindle  ;  nor  is  any  great  public 
interest  manifested  in  the  fact — so  oblivious 
of  bitter  lessons  is  the  psyche  of  our  people 
in  the  mass. 

In  1870  the  land  of  this  country  fed  about 
26,000,000  persons  ;  in  1914  it  fed  only 
16,000,000,  although  our  population  had 
very  largely  increased  in  the  interval.  On 
the  other  hand,  France  fed  25,000,000  in 
1789  ;  to-day  she  feeds  over  40,000,000,  and, 
moreover,  feeds  them  better  than  before. 

Clearly,  then,  our  British  agriculture  is  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  blame  for  this  has  been 
widely  placed  upon  all  causes,  from  the 
railway  rates  to  the  lack  of  intelligent 
recreation  in  the  rural  districts.  "The 
dullness  of  the  villages  is  appalling,"  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself  testifies — adding,  "  I 
was  brought  up  in  one."  It  is  certain  the 
land  could  be  more  intensively  cultivated 
if  its  present  burdens  were  lifted.  The 
farmer,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  nught 
be  much  better  educated  in  their  skilled 
work.  Then  co-operative  buying  and  the 
hiring  of  machines  might  be  more  exten- 
sively practised,  as  in  Holland,  where  the 
co-operative  factory  often  supplies  the 
village  with  electricity  for  light  and  power. 

"  The  improvement  of  the  ground  " — as 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  reminds  us  in  old 
Bacon's  words — "  is  the  most  natural 
obtaining  of  riches."  But,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  improving  of  the  ground  in  1922  is  only 


a  short  cut  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  I 
know  many  landowners  who  are  at  present 
paying  their  taxes  out  of  capital,  since  their 
returns  are  nil  from  the  land. 

All  sorts  of  nostrums  and  theories  are 
proposed  in  connection  with  this  pressing 
])robiem.  Thus  the  Labour  Party  have  a 
drastic  policy  of  their  own,  which  starts  out 
with"  the  abolition  of  landlordism."  Other 
planks  in  Labour's  agricultural  platform  are 
the  establishment  of  Councils,  a  legal  mini- 
mum wage,  control  by  the  workers,  more 
cottages,  a  drastic  revision  of  the  Game  Laws, 
security  of  tenure,  new  rating  and  taxation 
of  owners  of  land  values.  Here  in  part  is 
present-day  Labour's  programme  for  ''  an 
increased  jiroduction  of  foodstuffs  by  the 
employment  of  more  British  labour  on 
better  cultivated  British  land." 

But,  as  I  need  hardly  point  out,  farming 
is  a  business,  and  as  such  it  must  be  made 
to  pay  on  practical  lines,  apart  from  mere 
political  fireworks  and  soundy  forms  of 
speech  from  purely  urban  leaders.  For 
over  fifty  years  we  have  exchanged  manu- 
factured goods  against  the  wheat  and  other 
commodities  of  countries  where  these  could 
be  most  chea])ly  produced.  In  the  early 
"eighties  those  of  our  farmers  who  persevered 
with  wheat  met  ruin  in  their  thousands, 
and  to  save  themselves  from  a  similar 
fate,  the  survivors  followed  the  national 
lead  away  from  the  land,  as  Lord  Ernie 
has  recently  reminded  us. 

Gradually  we  gave  up  agriculture  for 
trade,  and  this  is  a  cardinal  fact  which 
finds  no  place  at  all  in  Labour's  analysis 
of  our  tillage  decline.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  only  "  landlordism  "  prevented 
the  ruin  of  our  farmers  and  farming  from 
becoming  nation-wide  in  the  drench  of 
depression  of  the  "  Black  'Eighties." 

As  for  the  minimum  wage  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  this  has  been  tentatively 
fixed  by  the  Labour  theorists  at  fifty 
shillings,  apparently  without  any  regard 
either  to  the  profits  of  the  industry  or  to  the 
effect  on  employment,  particularly  of  the 
inefficient  class  of  labourers. 

Truly  our  urban  Labour  leaders  hav(^ 
much  to  learn  before  they  seize  the  complex 
root  causes  of  dear  food  and  economi* 
friction,  especially  in  view  of  the  "  leaii 
year  "  ahead,  which  is  predicted  for  us  b\ 
Sir  William  Beveridge,  Director  of  th( 
London  School  of  Economics,  after  a  study 
of  harvest  and  weather  cycles  since  1315 — 
"  the  year  of  the  worst  and  most  genera^ 
famine  laiown  in  European  history." 
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T  doubt  mucli  whether  the  landlord  of 
to-day,  loaded  as  he  is  with  burdens  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  class  of 
tax-payer,  could,  out  of  tlie  margin  of  his 
rental,  once  more  prevent  a  vycUi  of  bad 
times,  from  widening  into  a  national 
calamity. 

I  wish  to  tread  warily  when  dealing  with 
tlie  socialistic  legislation  of  recent  years.  It 
is  a  common  portent  of  our  time  all  over 
the  British  Empire.  Here  at  home  the 
Poor  Law  doles  and  public  relief  have 
reached  staggering  proportions.  Moreover, 
the  apathy  of  the  masses  is  a  disturbing 
symptom  of  our  present  policy.  "  Science 
leaves  me   cold,"  said  the  Labour  man  to 


for  taxes  wrung  from  the  land  that  grows 
its  bread. 

Sir  Rider  Haggard  has  drawn  attention 
to  "  the  cruel,  grinding,  and  unjust  taxa- 
tion which,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
exacted  from  the  soil."'  Here,  surely,  is 
a  matter  which  comes  home  to  us  all  in 
business  and  bosom.  "  Do  our  peo])K^ 
understand,"  Sir  Rider  Haggard  goes  on 
to  ask,  "  that  the  way  to  lighten  these 
burdens  is  not  by  any  doles  or  Protection, 
but  by  tlie  reduction  of  this  taxation  and 
rating  of  the  landed  proprietors,  even  though 
this  course  involve  a  curtailment  of  national 
luxuries  at  home  and  abroad  ?  *' 

A^ow,  it  is  precisely  this  demand  for  relief 


&:222^:^s^f<EMM^^i 
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Sir  Richard  Gregory,  who  sadly  repeated 
the  remark  at  the  Jiritish  Association 
meeting. 

It  is  certain  that  the  science  of  agriculture 
has  long  left  our  Government  "  cold,"  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1900 
the  total  contribution  of  the  State  towards 
land  education  and  research  was  but  a 
paltry  £800.  This  year  we  are  spending 
£400,000,  as  Sir  Arthur  Boscawen  reminds 
us,  or,  say,  the  price  of  one  of  those  new 
submersibles  that  mount  the  13-inch  gun 
I  state  these  things  in  no  satiric  vein, 
but  only  to  lay  stress  upon  the  haphazard 
governance  of  a  world  hungry  for  food, 
indeed,    yet   apparently   more    greedy   still 


which  induced  our  squires  to  form  a  kind 
of  '■  union,"  known  as  the  Central  Land- 
owners' Association,  of  which  Lord  Bledisloe 
is  President.  We  have  at  present  more 
than  forty-four  branches,  with  nearly 
4,000  members,  representing  nearly 
6,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land. 

Unless  we  organise,"  as  the  Earl  of 
Selborne  said,  when  doing  pro])aganda 
work  in  Bedfordshire,  "  we  shall  go  down 
unheard  and  ignored."  Here  and  there 
one  still  catches  echoes  about  the  ''  idle 
rich,"  but  the  facts,  figures,  and  photographs 
set  out  in  this  article  surely  show  the 
landowning  classes  of  Britain  as  neither 
"  idle  "  nor  "  rich  "  to-day. 
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But  before  dealing  with  this  "  Trade 
Union  "  of  squires,  it  may  be  well  to  review, 
in  a  few  words,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  land 
since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
Before  and  during  that  stormy  era  we  had 
a  great  number  of  small  owners.  In  war- 
time these  men  grew  wheat,  and  when  prices 
fell  with  the  fall  of  the  Despot  himself, 
hosts  of  our  farmers  found  their  fortunes 
ruined.  There  followed  upon  this  another 
social  change.  Land  passed  into  "  larger  " 
hands.  Yield  was  added  to  yield,  and  acres 
to  acres ;  for  there  were  great  social 
advantages,  as  well  as  political  power, 
connected  with  the  ownership  of  land.  Nor 
did  the  profiteers  of  that  day  fail  in  their 
age-old  role. 

For,  as  the  Preacher  reminds  us,  this 
world  of  ours  is  for  ever  the  same  :  '^  The 
thing  that  has  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be."  To-day  we  see  a  reversal  of  post- 
Napoleonic  conditions.  Large  estates  are 
in  some  cases  beiiig  taken  over  by  men  who 
liave  made  more  or  less  sudden  fortunes  in 
trade,  or,  more  usually,  these  estates  are 
sold  in  small  lots,  with  the  sitting  farmers 
acquiring  their  own  holdings. 

The  year  1879  may  fairly  be  called  a 
''  land  "-mark.  For  thirty  years  before  that 
date  British  agriculture  was  prosperous. 
There  was  a  vast  outlay  of  capital  on  the 
land.  Bents  rose  by  50  per  cent.  The 
landlords  were  full  of  hope  and  generosity  ; 
cordial  relations  existed  between  all  the 
rural  classes. 

Up  to  the  late  'seventies  our  agriculture 
held  its  own  against  European  competition 
only.  But  then  came  the  era  of  fast  steam- 
ships and  great  trunk  railways  "^^hich  tapped 
the  vast  virgin  wheatfields  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  This  New  World 
development  was  followed  by  a  deluge  of 
agricultural  depression  upon  our  land. 

In  the  years  following  1879,  British 
landowners  lost  quite  a  thousand  millions 
sterling  in  the  capital  value  of  their  estates. 
From  that  time  until  1908,  useful  legisla- 
tion came  into  play.  But  between  1909 
and  1914  several  Acts  were  passed  which 
inflicted  severe  hardship  on  the  landlord 
without  benefiting  the  tenant  in  any  way. 
The  Finance  Act  of  1909  imposed  three  new 
taxes  upon  land,  besides  extending  the 
scope  of  income  tax  and  death  duties 
Some  of  the  taxes  were  found  to  be  abortive, 
and  were  abolished.  Already  Lord  Eose- 
bery  foresaw  the  day  when  "  many  land- 
lords would  disappear,  and  all  would  be 
crippled  under  cumulative  taxation." 


In  1914  came  the  Great  War,  with  all 
its  calls  for  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  and, 
following  the  high  tradition  of  centuries, 
the  landed  classes  of  Britain  gave  their 
blood  and  treasure  freely  in  the  hour  of 
national  danger.  Their  subsequent  reward, 
as  I  have  shown,  is  a  drench  of  burdens 
which  now  threatens  them  with  complete 
economic  extinction  Before  1879  the  land- 
lord had  absolute  control  of  his  own  property, 
and  the  taxes  extant  were  moderate. 

The  depression  of  the  two  decades  before 
1900  took  from  him  one-third  of  the  capital 
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value  of  his  estate,  and  with  it  one-third  of 
his  income.  Legislation  in  the  two  decades 
following  1900  deprived  the  landlord  of 
control  and  management.  Imperial  and 
local  taxes  have,  during  the  past  few  years, 
taken  from  him  the  whole  of  his  income 
from  the  land. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  formed  an 
Association  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  "  to 
safeguard  our  interests  and  to  promote  the 
industry  of  agriculture,  but  in  each  case 
only  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  which  are  above  those  of  any 
industry  or  any  individual." 
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This  body  dates  back  to  1907,  when  the 
growth  of  population,  the  temper  of 
democracy,  the  advance  of  socialistic  tenets, 
and  the  political  organisation  of  Labour, 
were  all  warning  the  hereditary  landowner 
that  he  must  defend  his  interests  if  he  were 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  those  who  lived 
by  and  on  the  land,  whether  as  owners, 
occupiers,  or  workers.  The  late  Earl  of 
Onslow,  a  former  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and 
active  in  all  departments  of  country  life,  was 
himself  the  originator  of  the  movement.  Its 
inaugural  meeting  was  held  at  Lord 
Salisbury's  town  house  in  Arlington  Street, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Bathurst  (now  Lord 
Bledisloe)  as  its  first  secretary. 

Unhappily,  the  full  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion— like  all  other  effort  thus  far  attempted 
— was  not  directly  attained.  Thus  both 
farmers  and  workers  each  desired  their  own 
sectional  organisation.  And  though  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  future  may  find  all 
partners  in  the  industry  united  in  loyal  and 
spirited  team-work,  the  time  for  this  is 
apparently  not  yet.  Consequently,  after  a 
brief  period  of  co-operation,  each  section  of  the 
industry  hived  off,  leaving  the  Central  Land- 
owners' Association  as  a  separate  body,  with 
branches  established  all  over  the  country. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  or  so,  each 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'  has  been 
approached,  and  the  facts  herein  set  out 
laid  carefully  before  him.  The  Chancellor 
was  shown  how  the  incidence  of  income  tax 
and  super-tax,  local  rates,  death  duties, 
and  the  rest,  presses  with  excessive  hardship 
upon  agricultural  interests  as  compared 
with  other  classes  of  the  community.  It 
was  also  shown  how  these  burdens,  together 
with  a  vastly  increased  cost  of  maintenance, 
and  no  corresponding  increase  in  rentals, 
have  made  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
owner  practically  untenable. 

The  answers  we  have  received  from  the 
Government  in  recent  years  are  little  more 
than  this  :  ''  Your  case  may  be  very  good,  but 
at  present  there  is  nothing  to  give  away  !  " 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  new  heir  to  an 
estate  valued  at  £195,000  is  at  once  mulcted 
in  duty  to  the  amount  of  £35,100.  Many 
landowners  are  paying  both  income  tax  and 
super-tax  out  of  their  capital.  But  it  is 
hardly  possible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
niagazine  article,  to  convey  e.n  adequate 
idea  of  the  burdens  borne  by  agricultural 
land  in  Britain  to-day. 

It  is  become,  indeed,  a  ruinous  possession, 
although  it  is  also  the  basis  of  our  most  vital 


industry.  I  know  a  small  owner  who 
contemplated  selling  his  few  hundred  acres 
for  £3,000,  or  just  one-half  of  what  he  had 
paid  for  the  property.  If  he  did  this,  that 
man  would  convert  a  positive  loss  of  £25 
a  year  iiito  a  net  income  of  £126,  even  after 
allowing  for  the  income  tax. 

So  that,  great  and  small  alike,  British  land- 
owners are  all  in  the  same  boat,,  apparently 
tossing  to  destruction  in  a  sea  of  woe. 
It  is  well  that  the  public  should  know  these 
facts,  which  I  offer  without  comment.  We 
landowners  know  that  we  could  not  win  the 
Great  War  without  afterwards  paying  for  it. 
The  crucial  question  is  whether  the  whole 
of  British  agriculture  will  not  be  crushed 
out  of  existence  in  a  financial  reckoning 
which  is  so  manifestly  unjust,  as  compared 
with  that  which  is  meted  out  to  other  and 
less  vital  callings  in  the  community. 

The  landowner  makes  no  sentimental 
appeal  ad  misericordiam.  He  asks  only  for 
fair  play,  and  for  his  due  share  of  the 
national  burden,  which — by  a  strange  irony 
of  present-day  legislation — bears  with 
strangling  force  upon  the  broad  acres  of  our 
soil  which  feed  the  people. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  aware 
of  this.  "  It  ought,"  he  told  an  agricultural 
audience  at  Westminster,  "  to  be  the  primary 
concern  of  every  Government  and  every 
statesman  to  do  what  in  them  lies  in  order 
to  restore  and  repair  this  industry."  .  .  .'^  I 
regret  to  say,"  the  Prime  Minister  pursued, 
"  that  in  no  civilised  country  has  the  State 
done  so  little  to  foster  agriculture.  I  hope 
that  record  will  now  be  rolled  up,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  new  era  in  the  relationship 
of  the  State  with  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  its  industries." 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Lloyd  George — 
as  an  "  old  opponent  "  of  the  landowning 
classes — paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  them  in 
the  mass .  ' '  They  have  not  been  profiteers . ' ' 
..."  They  responded  to  every  appeal  we 
made  to  them  with  a  patriotism  which  was  at 
once  an  inspiration  and  an  example."  .  .  . 
"  Their  burdens  have  enormously  increased." 
So  went  the  Prime  Minister's  testimony  to 
the  part  which  the  landowners  played  ''  in 
the  fight  for  their  native  land." 

And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  a  shrewd  pro- 
gramme of  regeneration.  He  was  all  for 
the  "  resurrection  of  rural  life."  "  Then," 
he  concluded,  "  you  will  find  the  country, 
not  a  picturesque  desolation,  but,  instead, 
England  will  be  really  a  garden,  ringing  with 
cheerful  and  contented  life.'* 
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THE  Surgeon  rather  advised  against 
the  operation,  but  he  left  it  to 
Greatorex  and  his  friends  to  decide. 

''  My  head  is  a  lump  of  wood,"  Greatorex 
told  him.    "  Get  them  to  settle  it." 

It  seemed  to  the  Surgeon  that  most  of  the 
friends  thought  more  of  themselves  than  of 
Greatorex,  so  he  committed  the  decision  to 
the  one  who  thought  more  of  Greatorex  than 
of  herself.  He  had  no  doubt  that  she  did. 
No  one  had. 

"  There  is  just  a  chance  that  it  might 
save  his  hfe,"  he  stated  ;  "  but  it  isn't  very 
likely  that  the  life  would  be  worth  living — 
to  him,  I  mean.  Of  course  there  is  the 
question  of  those  who  are  more  or  less 
dependent  on  him.  I  don't  mean  merely 
for  money." 

"Do  just  what  is  best  for  him,"  she 
decided  at  once,  ''  without  taking  account 
of  anyone  else." 

The  Surgeon  nodded,  put  his  hand  on  her 
slioulder. 

"  I  shan't  operate,"  he  told  her.  "  He  will 
go  quietly  and  without  much  pain.  .  .  .  God 
bless  you  !  " 

"  Tiiank  you.  You  are  very  kind.  You  will 
let  me  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  the  specialist  promised. 
"  Of  course.    Yes,  yes  !  " 

;!:  Jj:  jjc  i^  * 

Greatorex  rallied  when  the  Surgeon  told 
him  the  decision,  found  some  of  his  keen 
wits  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Who  settled  it  ?  "  he  nmttered. 

''  I  consulted  Miss  Mason.  She  left  it  to 
me  to  do  what  is  best  for  you." 

"  Ah,  for  7716  I  She  would,  of  course.  But, 
you  see,  I  should  reckon  her.  A  man  isn't 
just  his  own  chattel.  Doctor,  settle  it  as 
/  should,  if  my  old  head  would  work." 

The  Surgeon's  mouth  twisted  for  a 
moment.  He  had  taken  a  liking  to 
Greatorex. 

"  I  think  she'd  miss  you  a  good  bit,"  he 
said.  "  You  would  weigh  that  in — weigh  it 
more  than  you  ought,  I  expect.    However, 
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you  are  you  !    I'll  see  if  1  can  pull  it  off,  old 

man.    We'll  say  to-morrow  morning.    That 

won't  leave  the  little  lady  long  to  worry." 

"  You've  got  my  point  of  view  all  right," 

Greatorex    told  hini.*     He    smiled    faintly. 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  chap." 

*  ♦  *  *  iii 

W^hen  Greatorex  took  the  anaesthetic  he 
thought  that  he  was  preparing  for  death, 
and  then  all  at  once  he  found  himself  pre- 
paring for  life  instead,  standing  somewhere 
just  beyond  the  beginning  of  things,  getting 
ready  to  start  in  a  race. 

His  schoolfellows  were  there,  too.  They 
had  all  grown  young  again,  just  as  he  had ; 
those  who  had  died  as  well  as  those  who. 
like  himself,  had  come  to  be  oldish  men. 
They  were  all  forming  up  in  Kne  to  toe  a 
great  white  mark.  Johnnie  Eeeves  was 
playing  thfe  fool  as  usual,  and,  as  usual, 
Harry  Kane  was  late  and  kept  them  waiting 
for  him.  Teddie  Burns 's  little  white  dog  ran 
in  front  of  the  line  and  barked  and  had  to 
be  driven  away-.  They  all  laughed  at  that. 
Laughter  had  not  felt  so  spontaneous  for 
niany  years. 

There  was  a  broken,  hilly  country  in  front 
of  them,  and  far  across  it,  upon  a  wooded 
rise,  there  was  a  queer-shaped  white  column 
for  the  goal.  Greatorex  resolved  confidently 
— it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  so 
cheerfully  confident — that  he  would  reach  it 
first.  He  was  sure  that  he  would.  He  felt 
so  overbrimmingly  strong  and  active  and 
light — ^so  light  that  he  knew  he  would  just 
skim  the  ground  when  he  ran. 

Someone  called  to  him  to  be  ready  to 
start.  It  sounded  like  the  voice  of  the  old 
headmaster.  Greatorex  stooped  with  his 
fingers  touching  the  ground,  ready  for  tlic 
first  spring.  The  starter's  pistol  gave  such 
a  terrific  bang  that  it  confused  him,  and 
everything  swam  round  for  a  moment. 
(That  was  when  the  operation  began.) 

•H-  -X-  ^  *  '.<: 

''  He's  not  very  deep,"  the  Surgeon 
growled. 
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''  Well,  his  heart  -—"  the  anaesthetist 
protested,  also  rather  testily.  "I'll  give  hiiu 
some  more,  if  I  must,  but " 

"  No,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do.  I'm  pretty 
keen  on  this  case,  Smith.  I  don't  mean 
anything,  if  I'm  snappy,  you  know." 

"'  That's  all  right,  chief.  Rather  a  forlorn 
hope,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Sharp  with  the  clips,  Stevens  !  " 

Greatorex  seemed  to  bound  into  confused 
space  at  the  cannon-like  report  of  the 
pistol.  Then,  after  some  lost  moments,  he 
saw  things  again,  and  found  himself  running 
hard  across  a  green  field.  The  other  boys 
were  running  hard,  too.  He  was  level  with 
the  foremost  when  they  reached  a  long 
hurdle,  which,  somehow  or  other,  he  thought 
of  as  a  "  form."  He  caught  his  heel  upon  the 
top  rail,  when  he  leapt  it,  and  fell.  Someone 
picked  him  up  and  pushed  him  forward. 
Why,  it  was  the  Head  !  The  same  foxy- 
looking  little  man,  wearing  the  same  brown 
suit — just  the  same  after  forty-odd  years. 

But  the  old  man  was  twenty  years  dead. 
How  did  he  come  here  ?  Greatorex  pondered 
and  then  suddenly  understood.  He  was 
running  his  life  race  over  again.  That  was 
it !  Of  course  that  was  it.  Didn't  Evelyn 
say  that  he  ought  to  ? 

"  You  have  run  a  sack  race  all  your  life, 
dear,  always  carrying  the  burdens  of  others. 
If  you  could  run  it  again  without  the 
sack Oh,  I  wish  you  could  !  " 

And  he  was  running  it  again,  and  without 
the  sack.    Good  !    Good  ! 

"  Now,  laddie  1  "  the  Head  cried.  ''  Now  ! 
You'll  do  it  yet  !  " 

Greatorex  clenched  his  hands  and  vowed  to 
catch  the  lads  who  were  now  in  front  of  him. 
He  was  gaining — gaining.  One  caught  and 
passed.  .  .  .  Another  ....  Another  .".  .  .  He 
was  in  front  ....  Heavens  !  There  was  a 
great  ditch  to  jump.  He'd  never  do  it.  He 
hadn't  wind  enough  left,  and  his  legs  felt 
Hke  lead.  He  almost  stopped,  and  then  he 
•^aw  someone  frantically  beckoning  forward. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  he  cried.  '*  Why,  the 
(>ld  Head's  there  now  !  " 

Yes,  it  was  the  Head.  He  stood  on  the 
far  side  of  the  ditch,  waving  his  red  silk 
handkerchief.  ("  The  same  old  rag," 
Greatorex  thought.)  Suddenly  the  hand- 
kerchief changed  to  the  red-covered  algebra. 
"  Simplify  first  !  "  That  was  what  the  old 
man  was  calling.  He  always  said  that  when 
be  took  the  algebra  class.  .  .  .  No,  he  said, 
'  Come  on^  Greatorex  !  " 

He  seemed  to  fly  up  in  the  air  at  his  old 


master's  call,  and  to  be  looking  down  at 
the  water  from  a  long  way  above.  Then  he 
lost  things.  Presently  he  found  himself 
across  the  ditch,  lying  on  the  ground, 
panting  and  panting. 

"  Now  you're  in  the  upper  school,  laddie, 
you  niiLst  make  a  man  of  yourself  !  And 
I'll  make  a  great  scholar  of  you  some  day." 

That  was  what  the  Head  said  when  he 
won.  .  .  .  When  he  won  ?  What  was  it  that 
he  won  ?  Lower  School  Exhibition.  That 
was  it.  He  had  won  it  again  ;  but  he  couldn't 
get  his  breath,  not  enough  breath.  He  didn't 
think  he  could  go  on. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

''  Here  !  "   the   Surgeon  raged.      "  What 

the  devil Keep  it  open,  man  !    Keep  it 

open  !  " 

"  Doing  my  best.  You  said  you  must 
have  him  deep." 

''  I  know,  I  know  !  I  don't  like  his 
breathing.  Smith." 

The  Surgeon  paused,  instruments  in  hand. 

"  He's  all  right  now.  How  does  it  look  ?  " 

"  Pretty  bad  !    Well,  here  goes  !  " 

-X-  vv  *  -Sf  * 

Greatorex  did  not  remember  getting  his 
breath  and  starting  off  again,  but  he  found 
himself  running  once  more.  The  new  race 
was  through  close  country.  He  had  to 
push  his  way  among  brambles  and  bushes. 
There  was  one  very  thick  clump  which  he 
thought  he  would  never  get  out  of.  Oratio 
Ohliqua,  he  fancied  it  was  called.  But  the 
Head  came  and  showed  him  just  where  the 
opening  was,  and  then  he  got  through  so 
easily  that  they  both  laughed. 

Next  he  had  to  mount  a  steep  slope 
covered  with  loose  stones.  He  thought  that 
place  had  a  name,  too,  but  he  couldn't 
•remember  it.  '*  Science,"  perhaps.  He  was 
never  good  at  science.  He  kept  slipping 
back,  but  Forbes  shouted  to  him  from  above. 
Forbes  was  Fifth  Form  master  then,  but  he 
died  a  missionary  in  China,  he  recollected. 
Well,  he  had  come  back  again,  and  he 
looked  just  as  jolly  and  fat  as  ever.  He 
threw  down  a  rope,  and  Greatorex  got  up 
by  clinging  to  it.  There  was  a  fine  view 
from  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  Forbes 
chuckled  :  "  You've  got  to  get  outside 
things  to  see  them  !  "  He  was  always  saying 
that. 

Some  way  further  Greatorex  entered  a 
huge  maze — a  maze  that  was  all  turns  and 
had  several  paths  to  choose  between  at 
every  turning.  The  sides  were  close,  thick 
yew  hedges  that  one  could  not  see  through. 
The  Head  used  to  talk  about  "  the  maze  of 


"  lie    knew   iiothins:    distinctly 

till  he  found  himself  out  of  the 

wood,  runninc;  on  a  very  roni;)i 

road,  still  rarryin.2;  the  snck." 

'"  This  way,  my  boy  1  " 
he  called.  "  This  way  ! 
(^atch  hold  of  my  coat 
in  this  dark  place.  Keep 
close  to  me.  /  know  it. 
A h - h a  !  I  know  it! 
There's  the  way  out. 
See  !  " 

He  ])ointed  to  a  slit  of 
light  ahead. 

Greatorex  ran  to  the 
light  and  through  it,  and  found 
himself  out  on  a  white  road,  with 
a  wood  on  one  side  and  a  green 
field  on  the  other,  sloping  down 
to  a  brook.  He  was  running  like 
a    mad   creature.      He   heard   the 


learning."     This  must  be  it.     And  he  was  Head  behind  him,  clapping  his  hands  and 

lost  in  it,  helplessly  lost.    Ah,  here  was  the  talking  to  someone.     ''  He'll  have  an  open 

old  Head  again  !  He  was  running  and  puffing  scholarship,  too,  mark  my  words.     Brilliant 

and  as  excited  as  Greatorex  himself.  boy  !    Best  I've  turned  out."    «• 
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Why,  that  was  what  the  Head  told  his 
father  just  before  his  father  died.  .  .  .  ''  There 
isn't  very  much,  except  what  he'd  set  aside 
for  your  education."  He  heard  the  old 
lawyer  telling  him  that,  and  noticed  that  the 
queer  little  man  was  watching  him  curiously. 
Then  he  was  running  again.  Then  he  was 
back  in  the  lawyer's  little  office.  Mr.  Grimes 
sent  for  him  to  come  and  have  a  talk.  Yes, 
that  was  how  he  got  there.  And  old  Grimes 
was  talking  again.  ''  Heavy  losses  of  late. 
They  will  fall  upon  the  provision  he  had 
intended  for  your  mother.  She  is  a  delicate 
woman,  my  boy — a  delicate  woman." 

He  lost  the  lawyer  again — he  seemed  to  go 
in  a  flash — and  was  running  his  race  once 
more  on  the  hard  white  road  under  the  wood ; 
but  round  the  corner  he  came  upon  his 
mother,  the  same  little  mother.  (Ah, 
mothers  do  not  change  much  !)  She  was  in 
widow's  weeds,  crying  and  wringing  her 
hands.  She  urged  him  to  leave  her  and 
go  on. 

"  You  have  such  a  future  before  you, 
Harry !  "  she  cried.  "  Father  left  enough  to 
complete  your  education.  I  shall  manage 
somehow.  I  shall  manage,  dear.  You  go  on." 

She  tried  to  smile,  and  picked  up  a  big 
bundle,  and  was  walking  another  way  with 
it.  And  then  Greatorex  noticed  something 
lying  in  the  road.  It  was  a  great  sack.  And 
somehow  he  knew  that  the  burdens  of  his 
life  would  go  in  it. 

His  eyes  blinked  for  a  moment,  but  he 
picked  it  up  without  hesitation. 

"  I've  got  to  run  a  sack  race,  after  all," 
he  said.  "  Poor  old  Evelyn  !  She'll  be  so 
sorry  !  " 

He  took  the  bundle  from  his  little  mother 
and  put  it  in  the  sack,  and  slung  that  over 
his  shoulder.  "  Why,  you  little  tiny 
mammy,"  he  laughed,  "  it's  nothing  to  me  ; 
and,  if  you're  naughty,  I'll  carry  you,  too  !  " 

He  kissed  his  mother  and  danced  her 
round.  He  always  thought  she  was  such  a 
pretty  little  mother,  he  remembered. 

"  I  shan't  feel  it,"  he  declared. 

Then  he  started  running  again,  turning 
twice  to  wave  his  hand  to  her. 

It  was  hard  work  with  the  sack  upon  his 
back,  he  soon  discovered.  He  had  been  well 
ahead  of  his  rivals  before  he  stopped  and 
picked  it  up,  but  now  he  could  hear  footsteps 
behind.  .  .  .  Nearer.  .  .  ,  Nearer.  .  ,  .  Just  as 
one  of  his  pursuers  was  at  his  elbow — Archie 
Green  ;  yes,  it  was  old  Archie — he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  white  goal  through  some 
trees.  He  made  a  mighty  effort.  For  a  few 
moments  he  gained  ;    but  his  heart  felt  as 


if  it  would  burst.  ...  He  must  drop  his 
burden — and  then  Little  Mammy  would 
come  and  pick  it  up— or  he  must  give  up 
the  race.  He  came  to  a  dark  wood.  Re- 
nunciation, it  was  called,  wasn't  it  ?  He 
thought  the  Head  named  it  that.  Yes, 
renunciation.  He  dropped  out  of  the  race 
there.    And  then  he  fainted  or  fell  asleep. 

*  -^  -::-  -sf  % 

''  He  won't  stand  any  more,"  the  an- 
aesthetist cried.  He  wiped  his  forehead.  ''In 
fact,  I  don't  know  that  he'll  stand  this." 

"  Best  for  him  if  he  doesn't,  perhaps,"  the 
Surgeon  muttered.  "  Well,  I'd  better  finish 
the  job,  anyhow.  He's  breathing,  I  suppose, 
Smith  ?  " 

''  Just  breathing.  A  little  better  now. 
Great  vitality — must  have  been  a  very 
strong  man  once." 

*  *  *  jH  * 

Greatorex  had  a  faint  notion  of  feeling 
sick  and  staggering  blindly  through  dark 
places  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  distinctly 
till  he  found  himself  out  of  the  wood, 
running  on  a  very  rough  road,  still  carrying 
the  sack.  He  did  not  know  where  he  was 
going,  only  that  he  had  grown  into  a  young 
man  and  was  running  a  young  man's  race. 
He  caught  several  who  had  been  ahead  of 
him,  and  passed  them.  There  was  a  big 
red  house  afar  on  a  hill.  He  knew  that  was 
the  new  goal,  and  he  believed  that  he  would 
reach  it  first.  Then  someone  stopped  him. 
Why,  it  was  his  young  brother  Jim  !  Jim 
was  crying  at  having  to  carry  sonae  weighty 
parcels. 

Greatorex  felt  in  his  heart  that  Jim  was  a 
bit  of  a  coward,  and  ought  to  carry  them 
without  any  fuss  ;  but  he  remembered  what 
Little  Mammy  said  before  she  died.  Ah, 
Little  Mammy!  Dead!  Dead!  .  .  .  "Be 
his  mammy  for  me,  Harry.  You  are  so 
brave  and  strong,  and  he's  only  a  little  chap." 
.  .  .  Only  a  little  chap.  .  .  .  Little  Mammy's 
baby  boy.  ... 

Greatorex  shook  his  head  at  Jim  and  his 
parcels,  but  he  took  half  of  them  and  put 
them  in  his  sack. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  boy  Jim. 
I  can  manage.  See  you  after  the  race  ! 
And  you  buck  up,  you  young  scamp,  and 
don't  whine  !  " 

He  ran  on,  but  now  he  couldn't  move  very 
fast.  The  sackload  was  too  great  a  handicap. 
There  were  footsteps  behind,  and  they  were 
gaining  upon  him.  He  ran  harder.  .  .  .  Still 
gaining.  .  .  .  The  house  was  quite  near, 
though.    He  would  manage  it,  he  thought, 
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in  spite  of  the  sack.    He  could  just  last  out. 
He  made  a  furious  spurt. 

H;  *  *  *  * 

"  I  believe  we'll  pull  it  off,  after  all,"  the 
Surgeon  exulted.  ''The  'op.'  looks  like 
coming  out  all  right,  if  only  he  can  stand 
the  shock." 

"  His  heart  ?  "  the  anaesthetist  doubted. 
He  knelt  down  to  listen  to  it.  "  He's  making 
a  great  fight.    Wonderful  constitution." 

"  Good  enough  for  two  men,"  the  Surgeon 
muttered,  "  but  he's  been  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  three  or  four  all  his  life.  I've  nearly 
finished,  Smith.  Keep  him  alive  somehow, 
man,  only  keep  him  alive.  It's  coming  out 
much  better  than  I  expected." 

!^  ^  ^  H*  *** 

Greatorex  thought  that  he  would  be  the 
first  to  the  red  house,  after  all ;  but  just 
as  he  could  almost  touch  it,  he  collapsed. 
He  imagined  that  he  fainted,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  faint  for  a  long  while,  because  he 
seemed  considerably  older  when  he  became 
conscious  again.  He  was  running  once  more 
— always  running,  whenever  he  knew  any- 
thing— and  the  sack  was  always  weighing 
him  down.  It  grew  heavier  and  heavier, 
because  people  kept  putting  things  in  it. 
There  was  Jim  again — that  trouble  over  his 
debts — and  there  was  Harry  Kane's  bill 
that  he  backed.  Harry  paid  it  back  in  after- 
years,  though.  Good  chap,  Harry.  .  .  .  And 
Archie  Green's  widow,  poor  consumptive 
girl.  He  had  to  help  her,  of  course.  .  .  .  And 
Jim  again.  A  good  job  Little  Mammy  didn't 
live,  perhaps.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  poor  old 
Rogers.  ...  So  many  of  them.  Somehow 
they  all  seemed  to  unload  their  burdens  on 
to  him,  and  none  ever  stayed  to  help  him 
bear  the  sack— never  one  for  a  time  that 
seemed  very  long,  perhapr.  years.  Oh,  yes, 
it  must  be  years  ! 

And  one  laid  upon  him  a  burden  that  was 
heavier  than  all  the  rest,  heavier  than  any 
but  he  knew.  He  never  spoke  of  that  burden 
to  anyone,  and  he  would  not  have  it  written 
of,  so  no  more  can  be  said  than  this. 

There  were  times  when  he  stumbled  and 
times  when  he  fell  by  the  way,  but  he 
always  got  up  and  struggled  on  again.  He 
could  not  travel  so  fast  as  those  who  bore 
no  burden,  and  many  a  younger  man  went 
by  him  easily  and  with  a  look  of  scorn, 
many  a  man  whom  he  could  have  beaten 
easily  on  equal  terms  ;  but  he  rarely  com- 
plained, and  he  seldom  harboured  malice, 
and  he  never  rested.  So  he  caught  some  of 
them  again,  as  they  made  merry  in  wayside 


inns,  or  lay  under  the  cool  hedges  asleep, 
or  when  they  grew  fat  after  easy  living. 

After  many  years — well,  they  felt  to  him 
like  years — there  came  a  time  when  he  found 
that  the  bearing  of  burdens  had  made  him 
very  strong.  In  those  days  he  reached  several 
little  country  places,  where  there  were 
humble  little  races,  and  even  with  his  burden 
on  his  back  he  w^on  some  of  these. 

There  is  much  to  tell  of  this  long  time, 
but  it  is  bound  up  with  things  that  he  never 
told,  and  would  not  have  told— things  that 
are  in  the  story  of  the  burden  of  which  he 
never  spoke  to  any  then,  and  only  to  one 
afterwards.  He  was  always  a  man  to  whom 
none  denied  his  right  hand,  and  in  whom 
women  trusted,  and  to  whom  little  children 
ran.  Let  us  leave  it  at  that. 

One  day  he  strode  out  into  a  fresh  country, 
a  powerful  man,  but  no  longer  a  young  man, 
one  who  seldom  ran,  but  walked  stoutly  and 
uprightly,  carrying  his  huge  sack  over  his 
shoulder.  While  he  walked  bravely  and 
strongly  and  smilingly — though  smiling 
rather  sadly— the  sun  went  down.  Suddenly 
he  felt  very  tired,  and  stopped  in  his  walk- 
ing, and  his  doctor's  voice — he  remembered 
the  voice — called  out  from  the  darkness. 

"  Rest  !  "  it  ordered  sternly.  "  A  long 
rest  !  " 

"  No,"  he  cried,  "  no,  I  will  go  on  1  I 
must  go  on.  Doctor,  I've  nothing  but  my 
work,  nothing  but  my  work  !  " 

He  struggled  on  a  very  little  way  further. 
Then  his  limbs  failed  him,  and  he  staggered 
and  cried  out  a  great  cry. 

"  It  is  enough  !  "  he  groaned,  and  his  legs 
gave  way  under  him,  and  again  for  a  time 
he  knew  no  more.  That  was  "  when  he  was 
ill."  Yes,  that  was  the  time.  He  came  to, 
remembering  that. 

It  was  night,  and  very  cold  and  very  dark. 
There  was  no  light  except  a  few  twinkling 
stars.  He  felt  faint  and  listless,  and  yet 
somehow  purified. 

"  A  weaker  man,  but  not  a  worse,"  he 
told  himself.    "  Please  God,  I'll  go  on  a  bit 

He  raised  the  sack  on  his  shoulder  and 
stumbled  forward  into  the  darkness.  He  felt 
glad  to  be  moving  forward  again  even 
slowly,  tried  to  laugh  a  little,  even  tried  to 
sing.    His  laugh  did  not  sound  very  good, 

but  the  voice "  Still  a  good  bit  of  the 

old  voice,"  he  told  himself.  Some  peoph' 
had  liked  to  hear  him  sing,  and  he  liked  to 
hear  himself.  It  was  his  one  vanity,  and  it 
was  mostly  only  great  love  for  music. 

The  singing  cheered  him  on  for  a  littl*^ 
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while,  but  the  sack  seemed  so  heavy.     Or 
was  it  only  that  he  was  weaker  ? 

"I'm  not  the  man  I  was,"  he  groaned, 
"  not  the  man  I  was.  It  is  more  than  I  can 
bear."  . 

And  just  then — just  when  first  his  brave 
heart  faltered — someone  stepped  to  his  side. 
He  could  not  see  her  face  for  the  darkness, 
but  she  was  a  woman,  a  small  woman, 
scarcely  up  to  his  big  shoulder.  She  seemed 
to  be  a  very  fragile  little  creature.  Never- 
theless, she  put  her  weak  shoulder  under 
the  great  sack  and  lifted  energetically  to 
help  him,  gasped  little  gasps  that  she  tried 
to  pass  off  for  laughs.  (But  that  was  like 
— why,  like  a  wonderful  woman  called — 
called  Evelyn.) 

His  heart  seemed  to  swell  in  him  and  make 
him  a  strong,  brave  man  again.  He  laughed 
and  opened  his  sack. 

"  In  with  your  troubles,"  he  offered. 
"  It's  what  I'm  in  this  funny  old  world  for 
— to  carry  for  people.  But  I  think  chiefly 
I  was  meant  to  carry  for  you  !  " 

Greatorex  suddenly  recollected  that  he 
had  said  something  like  this  to  Evelyn — 
Evelyn  Mason.  Yes,  that  was  the  name. 
Eis  Evelyn.  .  .  .  Could  this  be  she  ? 

The  little  woman  laughed  gaily  at  his 
speech. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  boy,"  she  said.  Surely 
she  was  Evelyn.  No  one  else  would  call  him 
that,  now  that  he  was  a  worn  old  man. 
"  Put  yours  in,  too,  and  then  we'll  carry  the 
lot  between  us.  Come  on  !  Old  slowcoach, 
aren't  you  1  All  of  them,  mind,  boy.  You're 
not  to  keep  the  tiniest,  weeniest  back  ! 
That's  right.  I'll  have  my  shoulder  under 
this  corner." 

"Why?  "  he  asked. 

He  did  not  quite  understand  the  little 
woman.  He  recollected  that  he  never  quite 
understood  Evelyn — not  quite,  but  very 
nearly. 

''  Why  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

''  Because  it's  the  corner  that  your 
troubles  are  in,"  she  explained. 

And  then  he  knew  quite  certainly  that 
she  was  Evelyn, 

He  travelled  happily  and  through  pleasant 
country  for  many  days  after  that.  He  grew 
strong  again,  and  he  won  several  more 
humble  races  at  the  country  fairs,  when  she 
would  let  him  run  ;  but  sometimes  she  would 
not,  for  she  was  very,  very  careful  of  him, 
and  that,  perhaps,  was  why  he  was  stronger, 
imd  why  the  sack  did  not  hinder  him  nearly 
>^o  much.  It  was  heavy  still,  and  wearisome, 
J)ut  he  threw  out  some  of  his  troubles  to 


lighten  her  corner  of  the  burden,  and  she 
threw  out  some  of  hers  to  lighten  his.  And 
often  she  would  make  him  put  the  sack 
down  for  a  while  and  rest  in  some  pleasant 
place  of  the  journey. 

"  Let's  forget  all  about  our  troubles,  boy," 
she  would  say,  "  and  laugh  for  a  little  while, 
because  I  have  you,  and  you  have  me." 

They  laughed  a  good  deal  together,  though 
to  other  people  they  seemed  a  serious 
woman  and  a  serious  man. 

"  I  keep  the  laughing  side  for  you,"  she 
told  him. 

Greatorex  had  some  recollection  that  the 
Evelyn  who  had  helped  him  in  another 
race — a  race  that  he  was  resting  from — 
had  said  that,  too  ;  but  she  kept  her  serious 
side  for  him  as  well.  Ah,  there  was  never 
anyone  like  Evelyn  ! 

They  were' happy  days,  until  they  came 
to  the  great  white  cross-roads,  the  roads 
where  one  of  two  goes  on  alone  and  one 
stays.  The  one  who  goes  leaves  burdens 
and  other  things — other  things. 

The  signpost  said  that  he  was  the  one  to  go. 

She  held  to  him  a  while  and  kissed  him. 
Then  she  set  his  feet  upon  the  broad,  smooth, 
white  road,  the  road  for  the  one  who  is  done 
with  burdens.  They  say  there  is  a  great 
guest-house  at  the  end,  but  none  have  ever 
returned  to  tell. 

"  Perhaps,  dear,"  she  comforted  him,  "  it 
is  for  the  best.  You  see,  you  will  be  free 
from  the  sack  that  you  have  borne  so  bravely 
for  so  long.  Ah,  I  know  !  The  great  unknown 
is  surely  not  to  fear,  not  for  a  good  man  like 

"  Why,"  he  cried  in  astonishment,  "  I 
have  never  been  good  !  " 

"  You  have  been  very,  very  good  to 
everyone,"  she  declared,  "  and  you  have 
been  all  the  world  to  me  !  God  keep  you,  dear, 
in  the  Great  Beyond.  Some  day  /  shall  travel 
this  road.  If  there  is  nothing  upon  it,  we 
shall  rest.  And  if  there  is — I  wonder  ! — we 
shall  find  each  other  somehow.  Oh,  yes, 
we  shall  find  each  other !  The  infinite 
cannot  be  ridiculous.  It  cannot  be  that ! 
Anyhow,  it  is  best  for  you,  dear.  You  see, 
you  will  leave  the  sack.  I  am  glad  for  that, 
though — though  I've  helped  you  all  I  could, 
haven't  I  ?  " 

She  hung  round  his  neck  for  a  long  time. 
Then  she  took  the  sack  from  him  and  gently 
pushed  him  upon  the  lonely  road. 

He  tried  to  turn  back  to  her,  but  there 
was  a  fierce  flash,  and  when  it  was  gone  a 
great  chasm  had  opened  between  them. 
Across  the  chasm  he  saw^  her  sobbing  and 
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holding  out  piteous  hands.  He  called  and 
called,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  see  him  or 
hear.  It  was  the  chasm,  he  thought,  which 
they  called  the  Great  Divide.   And  one  way 

none  can  see  across  it,  and  the  other 

Who  knows  ?    Who  knows  ? 

Presently  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to 
smile.    Oh,  it  was  such  a  pitiful  smile  ! 

"  I  ought  to  be  glad,"  she  murmured. 
"  I  ought  to  be  very  glad.  He  hasn't  to  bear 
it  any  more — not  any  more,  my  dear  !  " 

She  picked  up  the  great  sack — the  corner 
where  her  troubles  were  bulged  so  now — 
and  put  it  over  her  shoulder,  and  staggered 
into  a  stony,  thorny  lane,  the  pathway  of 
the  one  who  is  left.  It  was  such  a  big  burden 
and  such  a  little  bearer.  He  tried  to  leap 
into  the  chasm  toward  her,  but  unseen 
hands  held  him  back — kind  hands,  they 
seemed,  but  so  strong.  Yet  they  could  not 
restrain  him  entirely.  When  they  could,  he 
thought,  he  would  be  dead  ;  but  he  was 
not  quite  dead  yet.  No,  not  dead,  so  long  as 
he  could  struggle  to  get  back  to  Evelyn.  He 
struggled  till  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
stood  out. 

''  I  will  not  die,"  he  said,  '*  I  will  not  die  !  " 
^-  *  ■»  ^  « 

''  My  God,"  the  anaesthetist  cried,  "  he's 
gone !  " 

The  Surgeon  dropped  the  instrument  he 
was  about  to  hand  to  his  assistant,  and  it 
rattled  on  the  floor. 

"  His  heart  !  "  he  groaned.  "  His  heart  1 
And  " — he  almost  sobbed — ''  the  operation 
was  going  to  be  a  success  !  " 

"  You've  done  your  best,"  his  assistant 
tried  to  comfort  him — "  your  wonderful 
best." 

"  Are  you  sure  he's  gone  ?  "  the  Surgeon 
asked.  The  hands  which  had  been  so  steady 
shook,  and  he  tore  the  indiarubber  glove 
which  he  was  pulling  off. 

"  Not  quite  sure.  You  listen,  chief.  A 
strychnine  capsule,  Tomlinson.  Sharp  !  Eh, 
chief  ?  " 

"  Yes,  give  it  to  him.  What  a  constitution 
he  must  have  had !    It's  fighting  still !  " 

The  Surgeon  knelt  down  with  his  head  to 
Greatorex's  heart. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  the  assistant 
asked. 

"  I— don't— know.  Not  actually  dead  yet, 
but  dying,  and  won't  die  without  a  fight. 
He  was  a  chap  Hke  that.  He  can't  last  long. 
I  shan't  tell  her  that  the  operation  would 
have  succeeded.  It  would  only  make  her 
feel  worse.'' 

"  Her  ?  " 


"  There's  always  someone — if  you  find 
her.   Hedi^.   Thank  God  for  that." 

"  Oh,  the  little,  pale,  middle-aged  lady 
that- — "" 

"  You  may  call  her  that.  .  .  .  There's  a 
faint  beat.  Smith." 

"  Ye-es.    Keflex  action,  I  expect." 

"  Finish  the  dressing,  boys,  and  get  him 
covered  up.  Make  him  look  comfortable. 
If  he  revives  for  a  second,  I  shall  have  her  in. 
Smith,  I  believe  the  heart  is  going.  There's 
quite  a  chance  he  may  be  conscious  for  a 
moment.  Go  and  fetch  Miss  Mason,  Sister. 
Mind  you  give  her  your  arm,  to  hold." 

But  the  Sister  held  the  "  little,  pale, 
middle-aged  lady  " — she  never  looked  like 
that  to  Greatorex — right  round  the  waist. 

•5f  >5^  *  *  * 

When  Greatorex  found  that  he  could  not 
leap  into  the  chasm,  he  ran  along  the  edge, 
to  keep  Evelyn  in  sight,  and  in  the  hope  of 
eluding  the  unseen  hands  which  guarded 
him  from  the  chasm. 

He  could  not  escape  them ;  and  the 
chasm,  grew  wider,  and  Evelyn's  path  sloped 
away  from  it.  He  shouted  to  her  to  stay,  but 
she  did  not  hear,  or  perhaps  she  could  not 
stop.  .  .  .  ''  The  wheels  of  life  always  turn 
on."  .  .  .  Somebody  said  that  once.  .  .  . 
"  Evelyn  !  "  he  shouted.    "  Evelyn  !  " 

He  fought  madly  with  the  hands,  and 
seemed  to  be  drawing  away  from  them  ; 
but  all  at  once  a  noble  white  Angel  stood 
in  front  of  hini,  holding  up  a  hand.  Greatorex 
thought  that  the  Angel  was  old  and  wise, 
though  in  face  he  was  young.  Along  the  great 
white  road  of  infinity  they  never  grew  old, 
he  had  heard,  and  never  carried  burdens. . . . 
But  he  would  rather  be  old  and  burdened 
with  Evelyn. 

"  Friend,"  the  Angel  said,  *'  do  not  be 
afraid  to  die.    The  after-life  is  not  to  fear." 

Greatorex  stared  at  him. 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,"  he  stated. 

He  pointed  to  Evelyn  staggering  along 
the  bitter  path  of  the  one  who  is  left. 

"  She's  so  little,"  he  pleaded,  ''  and  not 
strong.  She  was  never  very  strong  after 
she  was  ill  that  time,  and  the  sack— the 
great  sack  !    I  want  to  carry  it  for  her." 

"  In  life,"  the  Angel  told  him,  "  we  have 
all  our  own  burden  to  bear." 

*'  I  used  to  bear  some  of  hers,"  Greatorex 
claimed. 

"  Yes,  you  bore  some  of  the  burdens  of 
many.  Therefore  there  will  be  forgiveness 
for  other  things,  even  reward." 

''I  do  not  want  reward,"  Greatorex 
declared.    "  I  want  her." 
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"  In  time,"  the  Angel  assured  liim,  "  she 
will  come  here,  to  you.  She  has  not  been 
judged  yet,  but  she  is  a  good  woman,  very 
good  as  living  wom,cn  go.  Oh,  yes,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  she  will  come  to  you,  but  she 
has  to  bear  her  burden  in  life  for  a  while 

yet." 

"It  is  more,"  Greatorex  cried,  "  than 
she  can  bear  !  " 

"  No,"  the  Angel  denied,  "it  is  never 
that.  When  it  is  too  great,  it  is  taken  away, 
as  yours  has  been." 

"  You  mean  I  am,  dead  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  death.  The  nearest  to  it  is 
what  you  call  life.  You  are  upon  the 
threshold  of  your  new  being.  It  is  a  greater 
life  than  any  dreamed  of  by  you.  Come 
with  me,  and  you  shall  learn." 

"  I  don't  want  anything  greater  than 
Evelyn,"  Grreatorex  declared. 

"  I  think  she  will  be  part  of  the  greatness 
some  day.    You  can  ask  to  wait  for  her.    It 
will  be  granted,  I  think.  You  loved  her,  and 
love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  what 
you  called  hfe,  the  part  of  life 
which  is  most  alive.     You  shall 
ask  the  reward  you  most  wish 
for    the    good   which   you  have 
done.     The  ill  shall  be   blotted 
out." 

"  Can  I  ask  here  ?  "  Greatorex 
cried. 

The  Angel  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully,  seemed  to  read  his 
mind. 

"  You  can  ask  here,"  he  said, 
"  but — well,  you  can  ask." 

"  I  ask,"  Greatorex  said  firmly, 
"  to  go  back  to  life." 

"  It  isn't  life.    This  is." 

"  I  mean  I  want  to  go  to  her. 

That  is  the  reward  I  ask  for,  to 

go  back   to — whatever  you  c^ll 

it — to  be  with  Evelyn,  and  carry 

the  sack  for  her'' 

The    Angel 


but,    Greatorex 
disapproval. 


thought,    not   entirely    in 


"'In  life,'  the  Angel  told  him,  'we  have  all  our  own  burden  to  bear.'     'I  used  to  bear  some  of  hers,' 
Greatorex  claimed.  "  '  Yes,  j'ou  bore  some  of  the  burdens  of  many.     Therefore  there  will  be  forgiveness  for 

other  things,  even  reward.'  '* 
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"  You  wouid  not  be  quite  what  you  were/' 
he  warned  Greatorex,  "  not  able  to  carry 
as  much  as  you  did.  You  would  never  be  a 
strong  man  again,  and  you  would  suffer 
sometimes." 

Greatorex  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  I'll  put  up  with  that,"  he  said,  **  but 
— should  I  be  only  a  burden  to  her  ?  " 

"  No,"  the  Angel  told  him,  "  not  that. 
Sometimes  a  burden  to  yourself,  perhaps." 

"  Oh  !  "  Greatorex  found  himself  smiling. 
''  That !  Well,  that's  the  reward  I  ask.  To 
carry  for  her  !  " 

The  Angel  bowed  and  pointed  to  the  great 
chasm. 

**  It  is  called  suffering,"  he  announced. 
''  There  is  no  other  way  to  go  to  her." 

"  Thank  you,"  Greatorex  acknowledged. 
"  If  you'll  tell  these  hands  to  let  go-- — " 

"  God  will  bless  you,  Greatorex,"  the 
Angel  said. 

The  unseen  hands  released  him.  He  leapt. 
The  first  thing  he  knew  again  was  pain. 
***** 

'*  Don't  be  too  hopeful,  dear  lady,"  the 
Surgeon  warned  her.  "  He  may  be  half- 
conscious  for  a  little  while — even  that  is  not 
certain — but  the  chance  that  he  will  live 
is  very,  very  small.  I  will  not  say  there  is 
none.  I  have  learnt  not  to  limit  God's  mercy. 
Give  him  a  little  morphia,  Smith.  There  is 
likely  to  be  some  pain.  Yes,  you  may  hold 
him.    It  must  be  very  gently.   But  it  would 

be He  may  be  able  to  hear  now.  Speak 

to  him." 

"  Harry  !   Harry,  darling  !    Harry  !  " 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  second  thing  which  Greatorex  knew 
was  that  the  pain  lulled. 

The  third  thing  was  that  somewhere 
Evelyn  was  calling.  He  rallied  to' the  voice, 
as  a  soldier  to  his  flag. 

The  fourth  thing  was  that  he  saw  her  face 
for  one  instant — the  loved  face — near,  but 
yet  seeming  far  olf. 

He  lost  the  sight  directly.     His  eyelids 


seemed  to  fall  with  a  noise,  as  if  they  were 
heavy  lids  of  big  boxes.  But  he  heard  her 
cry  out,  felt  her  kiss  him.  He  gathered  him- 
self together  for  a  great  effort  to  speak.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  that  it  was  "  all  right," 
that  he  would  carry  her  burden. 

^  ■^  ^  Tlfi  Hfi. 

"  He  has  opened  his  eyes  !  "  the  one  who 
loved  him  cried.  "  Harry  !  Harry,  my 
darling  !    It  is  Evelyn  1  " 

A  slow,  slow  smile  began  to  spread  faintly 
over  his  face. 

"  Chief  "-^the  anaesthetist  clutched  the 
Surgeon's  arm — "  upon  my  word,  I 
believe " 

"  The  greatest  '  op.'  that  ever  was  !  "  the 
assistant  cried  enthusiastically.  "  Good  old 
chief!" 

The  Sister  clasped  her  hands  and  lifted  a 
laughing  face  to  heaven,  a  laughing  face 
with  tears  running  down  it. 

''  Who,"  the  Surgeon  said,  "  shall  limit 
the  mercy  of  God  ?  " 

Greatorex  opened  his  eyes  again  for  half 
a  second.  Presently  he  found  a  laint  voice, 
and  muttered. 

"  The — sack  !  "  he  said.  His  fingers 
clutched  for  life's  burden  to  take  up  again — 
found  Evelyn's  hand.  He  sighed  contentedly 
and  fell  asleep. 

"  He  will  live,  my  dear,"  the  Surgeon 
announced  ;  he  put  his  hand  on  Evelyn's 
shoulder,  "  and  whatever  he  has  to  bear — 
not  so  much,  I  hope,  not  so  much  as  I  feared 
— you  will  lighten  the  load  for  him.  Now 
let  him  sleep.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  only  sleep." 
*  >H  *  ^  ;{« 

Greatorex  slept  and  dreamed — dreamed 
that  he  was  still  running  the  race,  and  still 
bearing  a  burden.  But  it  did  not  feel  very 
heavy.  There  was  a  pale  little  woman  who 
ran  beside  hiiti,  and  her  brave  little  shoulder 
was  under  a  corner  of  the  sack. 

People  will  call  the  story  an  allegory,  but, 
thank  God,  it  is  truer  than  that  1 


"Ryde  removed  his  hat  and  said  *Good  afternoon.'" 


WAITING    FOR    SYBIL 


By   H.   F.    FRAMPTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    H.    THORPE 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  his  leave  in 
England  Gilbert  Ryde  discovered  by 
chance  that  the  Heddinghams  were 
still,  as  it  were,  extant.  Until  in  Oxford 
Street  he  met  Mrs.  Sybil  Heddingham,  a 
dark,  vivacious  little  woman  of  thirty-five, 
whose  social  raids  were  a  source  of  appre- 
hension in  many  households,  he  had  almost 
forgotten  these  friends  of  his  deceased 
parents.  He  promptly  persuaded  himself — 
and  Mrs.  Sybil  Heddingham — ^that  the  meet- 
ing was  a  case  of  chance  succeeding  where 
endeavour  had  failed.  The  Heddinghams, 
it  transpired,  had  changed  their  address 
since  Ryde  had  gone  abroad,  and  as  Ryde 
had  so  far  enjoyed  a  very  uneventful  six 
months'  leave,  he  gladly  acquiesced  in 
Sybil's  suggestion  that  he  should  precede 
W  into  the  country  and  keep  Heddingham 
company. 
In  the  late  afternoon  of  that  particular 


Thursday  in  early  spring,  Ryde  participated 
in  another  encounter.  Half-way  round  the 
arc  of  the  drive  by  which  he  was  approach- 
ing on  foot  the  house  that  was  his  destina- 
tion, he  came  upon  the  unexpected  sight  of 
a  rustic  seat.  Its  inamediate  background 
was  a  well-populated  thicket  of  saplings, 
while  the  foreground  was  the  broad  expanse 
of  lawn  which  fronted  the  grey-stone  house. 
A  mellow  light  gilded  a  peaceful  and  even 
pastoral  landscape,  for  behind  the  house  an 
ascending  slope  already  accommodated  a 
few  cattle. 

Ryde  removed  his  hat  and  said  "  Good 
afternoon." 

The  girl  on  the  rustic  seat  put  aside  her 
absorbing  book  and  looked  up  at  the  profile 
of  his  sun-browned  face.  Since  sun-brown 
is  not  common  in  early  spring,  she  was 
possibly  as  much  surprised  by  his  complexion 
as  by  the  sudden  greeting.  A  breath  of  wind 
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disturbed  her  fair  uncovered  hair  and  caused 
her  to  shiver  a  little  inside  the  warm  jacket 
she  was  wearing.  She  made  a  trifling  and 
apparently  aimless  adjustment  to  her  hair, 
which  had  the  effect  of  discounting  her 
surprise. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  she  returned,  rising. 
"  Were  you — are  you — excuse  my  asking — ■ 
looking  for  someone  ?  " 

Despite  the  disconcerting  nature  of  the 
question,  Kyde  found  the  voice  enchanting. 

"  Nobody  in  particular,"  he  answered. 

Sybil  must  have  omitted  to  telegraph 
that  he  was  to  be  expected.  He  decided  to 
mention  the  fact. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  resumed  the  girl 
brightly .  "Of  course  you  are  the  gentleman 
just  back  from  abroad  who  wants  the  rose- 
cuttings.  My  father  often  forgets  the  most 
important  things.  He  went  up  to  Town  in 
a  hurry  this  morning  to  buy  some  briars  for 
the  roses,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  to  catch  the  train  back  again. 
I  dare  not  tamper  with  the  shoots  myself, 
but  I'll  see  that  he  sends  them  imn^ediately 
he  returns.    That  would  do,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  That  would  do  if  only  I  were  the  gentle- 
man come  about  the  rose-shoots,"  replied 
Ryde  quaintly.  "  I've  come  to  see  a  friend — 
name  of  Heddingham — but  it's  beginning 
to  dawn  on  me  that  I've  been  misdirected." 

"  Oh,  no,"  rejoined  the  girl.  "  Mr.  Hed- 
dingham is  in  the  library,  writing  letters. 
You  have  come  to  the  right  place.  Would 
you  go  along  ?  Willings  will  show  you  to 
the  library." 

She  sat  down  and  picked  up  her  book. 

Willings,  a  man-servant,  conducted  the 
visitor  a  few  minutes  later  into  a  large 
room  with  a  low,  panelled  ceiling  and  old- 
fashioned  bow-windows.  At  a  writing-table 
in  front  of  one  of  the  windows  a  man  was 
seated  with  an  elbow  resting  on  the  blotting- 
paper  and  a  smouldering  cigarette  between 
his  fingers,  apparently  watching  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  thin  blue  ribbon  of  smoke,  but 
at  the  sound  of  Ryde's  entrance  he  looked 
over  a  broad  shoulder  and  disclosed  a  smooth 
face  with  a  detached  expression  on  it. 

The  preoccupation  at  once  gave  place  to 
recognition  and  surprise.  He  rose  slowly 
and  came  forward  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  India,"  he  said, 
with  an  attempt  to  conceal  pleasure  which 
was  merely  characteristic.  "  Who  sent  you 
here  ?  " 

"  I  can't  reconcile  her  with  the  relation- 
ship, but  her  conversation  was  about  plants, 
and  I  think  she  must  have  been  the  daughter 


of  the  gardener.  She  was  reading  a  book 
about  golf  on  a  rustic  bench  in  the  drive.  I 
suppose  Mrs.  Heddingham  had  mistakenly 
assumed  that  I  should  wire  before  coming  ?  " 

Heddingham  leaned  against  the  edge  of 
a  heavy,  polished  -  mahogany  table  and 
scratched  the  prepared  hollow  of  his  cheek 
with  a  forefinger  that  was  slightly  stained 
with  nicotine. 

"  You  have  returned  from  India,"  he 
mused,  "  and  are  now  in  England.  I  grasp 
that.  How  they  are  bolstering  up  the  Civil 
Service  in  your  absence  we  can  inquire  into 
later.  The  next  thing  that  seems  fairly 
clear  is  that  you  have  met  Sybil  in  London, 
and  that  the  meeting  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  your  presence  in  Penslow  and, 
incidentally,  in  the  library  of  Penslow  Lodge. 
That's  right,  isn't  it  ?  " 

''  Quite  right.  Sybil  was  already  late  for 
a  lunch  appointm^ent  when  I  met  her  this 
morning,  but  she  gave  me  a  card  with  your 
address  on,  and  I  came  down  straightway. 
She  is  coming  back  herself  as  soon  as  she  has 
discovered  something  or  other  in  the  drapery 
line  for  a  certain  Mrs.  Wivenhoe." 

Takmg  care  not  to  disturb  too  much  the 
arrangement  of  his  hair,  which  was  beginning 
to  thin  out  a  little  on  the  top,  Heddingham 
again  employed  his  forefinger. 

"  D'you  happen  to  have  Sybil's  card 
handy  ?  "  he  asked. 

Ryde  found  the  card  and  handed  it  over. 
It  was  a  plain  piece  of  white  pasteboard, 
cut  oblong,  with  "  Penslow  Lodge,  Penslow, 
near  Waldringham,"  written  carelessly  on 
it  in  pencil. 

"  Sybil  must  have  been  very  hungry 
when  she  gave  you  this,"  Heddingham  re- 
marked. "  I  presume  she  selected  it  from 
her  card-case  and  passed  it  to  you  without 
glancing  at  it  ?  " 

"  Wonderful !  " 

"  And  simple.  Sybil  has  given  you  the 
address  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wivenhoe.  I  dotted 
it  down  for  her  on  this  card  a  few  days  ago 
— at  home — before  she  went  to  Town,  and 
before  I  got  tired  of  being  alone  and  came 
here.  Mrs.  Wivenhoe  had  written  to  ask  if 
Sybil  would  mind  trying  to  match  a  piece 
of  curtain  for  her  while  in  Town,  and  that 
card  was  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose  : 
to  remind  Sybil  and  to  direct  the  draper  as 
to  where  the  curtains  were  to  be  sent.  Our 
own  visiting  cards  are  thinner,  and  although 
I  am  all  for  economy,  I  am  afraid  Sybil 
would  object  to  my  cutting  the  bottoms 
out  of  cardboard  boxes  and  writing  our 
address  on  convenient  slices  of  them." 
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"  Then  I  gather,"  said  Eyde,  as  Hedding- 
hain  turned  away  to  deposit  his  cigarette- 
end  in  a  tray,  "  that  I  am  at  this  precise 
moment  an  interloper  chez  "Wivenhoe  ?  " 

'*  Quite  the  uninvited  guest,"  corroborated 
Heddingham,  with  enjoyment. 

A  gentle  rustle  by  the  doorway  heralded 
the  appearance  of  h  lady  with  a  pale  but 
unlined  face  in  which  a  pair  of  kindly  eyes 
twinkled  inquiry. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Ryde,  an  old  friend  of 
mine  and  Sybil's,"  announced  Heddingham. 
To  Ryde  he  added  :  "  Mrs.  Wivenhoe,  our 
hostess." 

Impervious  to  the  hint  to  continue  which 
Ryde's  expression  conveyed,  he  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  gazed  carefully 
between  his  friend  and  the  lady.  The 
ensuing  pause  impelled  Eyde  to  grasp  the 
proffered  hand  without  further  delay. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry,"  he  rapidly 
volunteered.  "  I  came  here  under  the 
impression  that  the  house  was  Mr.  Hedding- 
ham's  residence.  I  happened  to  meet  Mrs. 
Heddingham  in  London,  and  she  gave  me 
this  address  on  a  card — by  mistake." 

"  She  was  in  a  hurry  for  lunch,"  inter- 
posed Heddingham,  "  and  doesn't  know  that 
I  have  popped  over  here.  I  was  about  to 
write  and  tell  her  when  Ryde  turned  up. 
I  was  thinking  of  getting  her  to  call  here 
and  collect  me  on  her  way  home,  but  I  had 
better  take  Ryde  along  to-night." 

"  Why  ?  "  rejoined  Mrs.  Wivenhoe  cheer- 
fully. "  Sybil  is  going  to  call  here  in  any 
case.  Finish  your  letter  and  send  it  off. 
Mr.  Ryde's  luggage  has  just  arrived  from 
the  station,  and  the  man  who  brought- it 
has  gone.  I  came  in  to  ask  if  you  knew 
anything  about  it.  If  Mr.  Ryde  has  no 
other  plan  in  view,  I  should  be  very  pleased 
if  he  would  stay — at  all  events,  until 
Sybil  comes." 

"  This  is  exceedingly  good  of  you,"  Ryde 
responded.  "  But  are  you  quite  sure — 
I  mean,  if  there  is  any  inconvenience — in 
fact,  I " 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  was  told. 

A  girl's  voice  came  faintly  from  some- 
where near  the  hall,  with  a  question  to 
Willings  about  the  luggage.  The  reply 
was  indistinguishable. 

"  Er — well,  many  thanks,  indeed,"  said 
%de.  ^j 

Some  time  after  breakfast  on  the  following 
Monday  Ryde  drifted  into  the  domain  that 
was  administered  by  his  host,  an  enthusiast 
^n   the   cultivation   of   roses.    With   more 


politeness  than  sincerity  Ryde  had 
encouraged  the  assumption  that  rose- 
growing  interested  him,  and  therefore  he 
had  very  properly  made  a  point  of  visiting 
Wivenhoe  among  the  bushes  at  least  once 
a  day  and  of  trying  to  be  of  use  while  there. 

The  rose-garden  was  on  the  far  side  of  the 
rear  lawn.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  miniature 
forest  of  struts  and  pergolas,  a  nondescript 
little  man  of  advancing  middle-age  was 
perched  precariously  on  a  pair  of  steps, 
in  the  act  of  lacing  three  long  and  reluctant 
barbed  stems  into  the  curved  arch  of  a 
bower  which  stood  astride  the  gravelled 
[)athway. 

As  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  Ryde's 
presence,  he  descended.  A  pair  of  well- 
worn  gardening-gloves  encased  his  hands. 

"  I  must  get  a  new  pair,"  he  said  sadly, 
peeping  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles.  "  The 
thorns  come  through  at  the  finger-tips.  I 
meant  to  have  done  so  on  Thursday,  but 
forgot.  It  was  a  mercy  I  did  not  lose  the 
briars.  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  thanking  the  person  who  rescued  them 
for  me.  It  was  very  mysterious.  Did  I 
tell  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  You  did  mention  it,"  replied  Ryde, 
who  had  heard  the  story  three  times. 
"  You  left  the  carriage  to  get  a  book  at  the 
Junction,  and  the  train  went  on  and  left 
you  there.  But  the  briars  were  on  the 
platform  when  you  got  to  Waldringham 
later  on." 

"  Exactly.  Now,  who  among  those  in 
the  compartment  who  went  on  with  the 
train  guessed  that  I  and  the  briars  were  both 
bound  for  Waldringham  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  a  slip-carriage,  you  know," 
Ryde  pointed  out.  "  The  briars  couldn't 
have  gone  on  any  further,  could  they  ?  I 
travelled  down  in  the  slip  myself.  In  fact, 
I  was  a  witness  of  your  attempt  to  get  back 
from  the  bookstall  on  the  other  platform, 
and  so  at  Waldringham  I  told  the  porter 
about  your  luggage." 

"  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  you  before 
somewhere  !  "  exclaimed  Wivenhoe,  almost 
with  animation.  "  Of  course !  There  is 
no  mystery  at  all,  really.  Little  things  are 
apt  to  escape  me,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
garden,  where  I  have,  so  Denise  tells  me, 
a  good  eye  for  an  insect." 

Ryde  started  as  a  distant  voice  called  his 
name. 

"  I  should  like  to  help  you  again  with 
the  creepers,"  he  diffidently  assured  his 
host,  "  but  Miss  Wivenhoe  is  rather  keen 
on  more  golf." 
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"  I  quite  understand,"  said  Wivenhoe, 
with  sympathy.  "  Denise  cannot  under- 
stand how  one  feels  about  the  roses.  If 
you  will  humour  her  this  morning,  I'll 
make  a  point  of  mentioning  to  her  later  on 
that  you — that  the  roses  must  come  before 
the  golf,  eh  ?  " 

Wivenhoe  commenced  to  climb  the  steps 
again,  and  Ryde,  hurrying  away,  withheld 
a  protest  at  the  sudden,  hopeful  recollection 
of  the  other's  short  memory. 

On  one  occasion  in  early  childhood  Ryde 


Ryde  suppressed  the  information  that 
the  Wivenhoes'  yellow  coupe  car  was  a 
model  he  could  drive,  but  when,  an  hour 
later,  Denise  and  he  were  following  in  the 
wake  of  their  respective  balls  towards  the 
third  green,  the  admission  escaped  him  in 
connection  with  another  subject. 

"  We  have  lost  an  hour's  play  through 
your  unaccountable  reticence,"  was  her 
accusation. 

"  Not  unaccountable,"  declared  Ryde. 
"  It  is  a  glorious  morning  for  pedestrians. 
Besides,  I  did  not  realise  that  your  keenness 
was  so  pronounced." 

'*  It  happens  to  be — this  morning.  It  is 
quite  time  I  won  a  game,  and  I'm  going  to 
do  exactly  what  the  book  says." 

Her   attire   was   neat   without  elegance, 
and    sufficiently   business-like    to 
support  the  challenge  in  her  re- 
mark.    Her  concentration 
had    so    far    been    im-       \ 
pressive,     and     the     two 
previous    holes   had    been     ^ 
halved.  ' 


^=^^v 


had  spent  a  diverting  half-hour  with  a 
garden  syringe.  The  arrival  of  the  gardener 
had  taken  place  in  time  to  rescue  a  small 
quantity  of  suds  for  a  row  of  bushes  infected 
with  green  fly.  This  isolated  experience 
of  rose  culture  was,  of  course,  a  slender 
one  with  which  to  justify  his  passive  en- 
couragement of  the  impression  that  roses 
were  of  absorbing  interest  to  him,  but  he 
had  already  decided  that  it  must  serve. 

"  Our  chauffeur  is  away  with  a  sick 
relative,"  Denise  Wivenhoe  informed  him, 
as  Ryde  joined  her  in  the  drive,  "so  we 
must  walk  this  morning." 


** '  I  was  only  wondering,*  she  repeated, 

'when  Sybil  would  arrive.     I  suppose 

you  wilf  be  leavinjf  with   them  when 

she  turns  up?'" 


Ryde  topped  an  iron- shot  and  watched 
the  ball  ricochet  into  an  obvious  bad  lie. 

"  What  a  pity  !  "  Denise  smiled. 

She  played  her  stroke,  and  the  ball 
reached  and  ran  on  to  the  green. 

"  That's  a  useful  book  of  yours,"  Ryde 
commented  solemnly.  "  Did  you  have  it 
between  the  covers  of  the  hymn-book 
yesterday  ?  " 

Denise  maintained  her  concentrated  atti- 
tude up  to  the  turn,  by  which  time  Ryde, 
playing  well,  was  three  up.  Here,  as  there 
was  nobody  behind,  she  suggested  an 
interval.     They  sat  together  on  the  raised 
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bank  of  the  tee,  whore  she  became  reminiscent 
about  the  game.  Ryde  was  very  content, 
despite  the  lukewarm  caress  of  the  sunshine, 
to  linger  and  to  listen  for  the  note  in  her 
utterance  which,  four  days  ago,  had  charmed 
him  in  the  drive  at  Penslow  Lodge.  He  was 
aware  in  due  course  that  she  had  abandoned 
the  topic  of  the  game. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

''  I  was  only  wondering,"  she  repeated, 
"  when  Sybil  would  arrive.  I  suppose  you 
will  be  leaving  with  them  when  she  turns 

up  r' 

**  That  rests  with  Mrs.  Sybil.  I  wonder 
why  you  ask?   " 

"  There  are  so  few  people  who  play  golf 
in  these  parts — that's  why.  Shall  we 
resume  ?  " 

By  the  sixteenth  green  the  ground  rises 
to  the  right,  broken  and  wooded.  To  the 
left  it  slopes  into  a  hollow  between  two 
swelling  ridges.  The  state  of  the  game  was 
such  that  Denise  needed  to  win  the  last 
three  holes,  and  Ryde  was  within  a  yard  of 
the  pin  on  the  green.  Before  putting  he 
happened  to  glance  at  Denise.  She  was  not 
looking  at  him,  but  at  his  ball,  and  was 
strung  with  tension.  The  base  of  the  pin, 
which  she  had  removed  from  the  hole,  was 
pressed  into  the  toe  of  her  shoe,  and  her 
lower  lip  was  hidden  by  a  row  of  small 
white  teeth.  In  the  grey  eyes  struggled 
hope  and  disappointment. 

A  feeling  akin  to  compunction  came  over 
Ryde.  Carefully  though  he  appeared  to 
address  the  ball,  it  rolled  past  the  hole  with 
inches  of  leeway.  The  stroke  gave  Denise 
the  hole. 

As  her  antagonist  straightened  himself, 
Denise  stepped  forward  and  replaced  the 
pin.   The  grey  eyes  signalled  battle. 

''  Thanks,  but  it's  justice  I  want,  not 
mercy." 

Ryde  permitted  himself  one  brief  glance 
at  her  unsmiling  face,  and  incontinently 
abandoned  a  desire  to  plead  ignorance  of 
her  meaning. 

"  My  mistake,"  he  acknowledged.  "  Shall 
I  take  the  stroke  again  ?  " 

"  If  you  like.  I've  finished  playing  myself. 
I'm  going  back." 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  Ryde,  "  but  before 
we  go  I  would  like  to  tell  you  precisely 
why  I  did  that." 

"  I'd  rather  you  didn't." 

There  was  no  doubt  she  was  annoyed, 
and  with  every  excuse.  The  knowledge 
that  one's  opponent  intends  to  lose  the 
game  is  usually  irritating  when  he  is  expert 


enough  to  be  able  to  foil  one's  attempts 
to  foil  him. 

The  next  hour  was  unprolific  in  con- 
versation. 

"  I  feel  that  this  morning's  performance," 
said  Ryde  humbly,  as  they  entered  the  drive 
at  the  Lodge,  "  may  take  me  some  time  to 
live  down.  Is  there  a  chance,  do  you  think, 
of  my  pardon  arriving  before  Mrs.  Sybil 
Heddingham  ?" 

A  little  contrite  over  the  severity  with 
which  she  had  treated  his  offence,  Denise 
averted  her  head  in  order  to  smile  at  the 
tone  of  the  question. 

"  I  should  think,"  she  nevertheless  replied, 
quite  steadily,  ''  that  the  answer  to  that 
depends  on  how  long  Mrs.  Heddingham  is 
staying  in  Town." 


"  It  transpires,"  Wallace  Heddingham 
said  after  lunch  that  day,  ''  that  you  are 
able  to  drive  the  coupe,  and,  that  being  the 
case,  I  am  empowered  to  offer  you  the  tem- 
porary position  of  chauffeur.  Salary  in  kind 
— board  and  lodging  at  my  expense  for  as 
long  as  you  like." 

Ryde  had  repaired  to  the  library  to  look 
up  a  shipping  list  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
and  Heddingham  had  just  come  in  to  find 
him  engrossed  in  his  occupation  at  the 
writing-table  by  the  bow  window. 

"  What  time  did  the  telegram  say  Sybil 
would  arrive  ?  "  Ryde  inquired. 

*'  At  four  o'clock.  In  time  for  tea.  A  man 
always  contrives  to  arrive  in  time  for  lunch 
or  dinner,  a  woman  in  time  for  tea.  Sybil  is 
no  exception.  We'll  all  three  of  us  take  leave 
in  time  to  catch  the  seven  o'clock  away.  We 
shall  be  home  by  eight-thirty— in  time  for 
dinner,  you  notice,  and  solely  because  the 
women  will  be  outnumbered  on  the  com- 
mittee.   Any  remarks  ?  " 

"I  am  to  drive  in  at  four  o'clock  for 
Sybil  %  " 

"  To  carefully  drive  in,"  amended  Hed- 
dingham. ''  Or,  rather,  to  drive  in  carefully. 
You  will  be  driving  somebody  else's  car 
and  somebody  else's  wife.  And — by  the 
way- 


Ryde  looked  up  from  the  paper. 

"  Her  telegram  to  Mrs.  Wivenhoe  says 
'  Expect  me  four  o'clock  have  matched 
curtains  tell  Wallace  I  have  news  for  him.' 
You  may  tell  Sybil  from  me  that  if  her  news 
concerns  any  more  wonderful  bargains — 
whether  in  curtains  or  anything  else— I'm 
not  prepared  to  spend  another  penny  for 
at  least  six  months  on  interior  decorations 
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You  can  also  tell  her  that  the  reason  I  left 
word,  before  coming  here,  that  all  com- 
munications were  to  be  forwarded  on  to 
her  in  Town  was  because  of  the  bills." 

Ryde  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
when  he  spoke  he  had  bent  again  over  the 
newspapers. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  both  to  want  to 
take  me  on,"  he  said,  "  but  I — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  been  thinking  rather  of  some 
other  arrangement." 

"  Absurd  !  "  Heddingham  warmly  ob- 
jected. "  What  other  arrangement  ?  In  a 
week's  time  you  are  off  back  to  India,  after 
spending  six  months  ignoring  our  existence, 
and  now  you  want  to  turn  us  down  at  the 
eleventh  hour  !  Upon  my  soul,  you  might 
be  a  perfect  stranger  by  the  way  you  talk, 
instead  of  the  very  imperfect  youth  who 
bit  my  thumb  during  the  administration 
of  well-merited  corporal  punishment  at 
school.  The  scar  has  been  a  link  between 
me  and  the  Indian  Empire." 

"  I  fail  to  remember  that  occurrence. 
Where's  the  scar  ?  " 

*'  We  are  told  that  every  particle  of  the 
human  body  changes  every  seven  years. 
You  can't  expect  an  ordinary  scar  to  sur- 
vive that  kind  of  treatment.  I  was,  in  fact, 
speaking  retrospectively.  If  I  am  confusing 
you  with  someone  else,  the  question  is  not 
affected.  Why  alter  the  existing  arrange- 
ment ?  " 

"  There  are  reasons." 

Heddingham  glanced  at  his  friend's  pro- 
file meditatively.  Presently  he  raised  his 
right  hand,  palm  downwards,  and  critically 
examined  the  finger-nails. 

"  Private  ones  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  For  the  present,"  replied  Hyde.  "  Did 
you  happen  to  notice  if  Mr.  Wivenhoe  has 
gone  towards  the  rose-garden  yet  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

Ryde  sauntered  from  the  library. 

It  was  some  time  afterwards  that  Mrs. 
Wivenhoe  entered,  but  Heddingham  was 
still  looking  at  his  finger-nails. 

"  Are  you  busy  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Or  can 
you  go  and  play  tennis  with  Denise  ?  " 

*'  Can    /    go "    began    Heddingham, 

with  involuntary  emphasis  on  the  pronoun. 
He  recollected  himself.  "  Certainly,  but 
she  will  have  things  all  her  own  way.  Is 
Ryde  playing  ?  I  shall  have  to  borrow  his 
shoes." 

"  Apparently  not,"  said  Mrs.  Wivenhoe, 
following  him  from  the  room  .as  he  went 
away  to  change.  "  I  cannot  understand 
Denise  wanting  to  play  tennis  so  early  in 


the  year.  It  is  the  beautiful  weather,  I 
suppose." 

On  leaving  the  library  Ryde  had  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  rose-garden, 
where  he  had  found  Denise  chatting  with 
her  father.  She  was  completely  in  white, 
and  a  racquet  swung  from  her  wrist.  Wiven- 
hoe himself  was  industriously  burning 
rubbish  by  the  side  of  the  gravelled  pathway, 
and  was,  to  judge  from  his  expression,  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  happiness. 

"  I  burnt  most  of  the  refuse  during  the 
winter,"  •  he  told  Ryde,  indicating  the 
bonfire.  "  I  save  all  the  wood-ash  for  the 
garden.  It  is  medicine  to  the  plants- 
medicine." 

Protectively  he  peeped  over  his  spectacles 
at  the  budding  invalids  which  clung  to  the 
complicated  patterns  of  woodwork. 

"  An  excellent  scheme,"  sententiously 
agreed  the  other  expert. 

Wivenhoe  nodded  happily,  and,  securing 
the  lower  button  of  the  old  coat  he  was 
wearing,  grasped  a  fork  and  fed  the  heap, 
which  now  commenced  to  give  off  a 
pungent  smoke. 

"  I  hope  the  wind  doesn't  get  up,"  said 
Denise.  "It  is  almost  sure  to  blow  the 
smoke  across  the  tennis-court.'* 

"  That  reminds  me,"  remarked  her  father. 
*'  We  mustn't  forget,  my  dear,  that  Mr. 
Ryde  is  not  wholly  absorbed  by  games.  He 
is  too  polite  to  say  so,  but  I  fancy  he  would 
sometimes  prefer " 

"It  is  no  matter — none  at  all,"  hastily 
broke  in  Ryde.  "  It  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
Do  you,"  he  finished  awkwardly,  "  apply 
the  ash  externally  or — or  otherwise  ?  " 

It  was  quite  apparent  that  Denise  had 
grasped  the  sense  of  her  parent's  unfinished 
reminder,  for  her  glance  at  Ryde  was 
resentful. 

"  I  have  only  once  suggested  a  game  to 
Mr.  Ryde,"  she  expostulated,  "  and  that 
was  the  day  after  he  came.  Afterwards  the 
suggestions  came  from  him.  In  any  case, 
it  is  late  in  the  day  to  hint  that  I  have 
been  selfish,  since  I  understand  Mr.  Ryde  is 
leaving  us  this  evening." 

"I  am  sorry,  my  dear,"  said  Wivenhoe 
mildly.  "  I  was  under  the  impression  you 
were  waiting  to  take  him  away  to  play 
tennis." 

"  I  am  going  to  play  with  Mr.  Hedding- 
ham," explained  Denise  a  little  confusedly. 
"It  is  so  uninteresting  if  the  result  of  the 
game  is  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Ryde  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  himself  to  win  one." 
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She  allowed  no  time  for  the  disavowal 
which  promptly  sprang  to  Hyde's  lips,  but, 
catching  sight  of  a  small  black  cat  with 
white  spats  and  shirt-front,  which  was 
picking  a  mincing  way  across  the  lower  end 
of  the  path,  moved  impulsively  towards 
the  animal  with  a  spontaneous  flood  of 
endearments.  A  minute  later  Ryde  heard 
her  call  to  Mrs.  Wivenhoe  to  ask  if  Hedding- 
ham  was  busy. 

"  You  have  decided  to  leave  us  to-night, 
then,  Mr.  Ryde  ?  "  Wivenhoe  interrupted 
Ryde's  reflections  by  remarking. 

It  seemed  to  Ryde  that  the  regret  in  his 
host's  tone  was  genuine,  and  the  deter- 
mination which  had  urged  him  from  the 
library  into  the  rose-garden  received  a 
stiffening  from  that  assurance. 

"  I  can  hardly,"  he  half-heartedly  de- 
clared, "  trade  on  good  nature  any  further." 

As  Wivenhoe  was  unaware,  naturally, 
that  Ryde's  chief  object  in  entering  the 
garden  was  for  the  purpose  of  plying  the 
trade  in  question,  his  efforts  to  disclaim  that 
such  a  point  was  in  question  at  all  were 
unnecessarily  emphatic. 

"  You  are  like  me,"  he  concluded  ;  *'  you 
cannot  leave  the  young  plants.  You  must 
stay  as  long  as  you  like.  You  need  have  no 
fear  that  Mrs.  Wivenhoe  will  find  it  incon- 
venient. We  are  only  too  pleased  to  see 
company  here,  and  there  is  oceans  of  room 
in  the  house — oceans." 

Ryde  was  overwhelmed  by  this  prompt 
realisation  of  his  wish,  and  made  an  ex- 
tremely self-conscious  attempt  to  express 
gratitude.  The  attempt  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Willings,  who  desired  the  loan 
of  flannels  and  shoes  on  Heddingham's 
behalf.  He  departed  with  permission  to 
search  Ryde's  belongings  for  them. 

"  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Wivenhoe,  gently 
polishing  the  lenses  of  his  spectacles  with  a 
silk  handkerchief,  "  my  wife  has  a  soft  spot 
in  her  heart  for  all  orphans,  and  when  she 
learned  that  you  had  no — er — near  family 
ties — you  follow  ?  As  for  me,  a  man  who 
loves  roses — and  who  doesn't  keep  worrying 
me  for  cuttings,  like  one  or  two  folk  here- 
about— has  my  respect." 

"  I  should  be  loath  to  risk  losing  your 
respect,"  said  Ryde,  with  sudden  delibera- 
tion, "  and  if  I  accepted  your  invitation  to 
stay,  I  should  feel  that  I  were  here  under 
false  pretences.  I  came  into  the  garden 
just  now  with  the  intention  of  getting  asked 
to  stay  on,  and — I  know  nothing  about 
roses  at  all." 

Wivenhoe  coughed  apologetically. 


"  Quite  so,"  he  agreed,  adding  reassur- 
ingly :  '*  But  then  nobody  knows  a  great 
deal  about  roses.  A  lot  of  people  think 
they  do.  At  one  time  I  myself  did.  The  book 
I  went  to  buy  at  the  Junction  on  the  day 
1  missed  the  train  was  advertised  as  the 
latest  word  on  rose  culture,  but  it  is,  I  find, 
as  badly  informed  as  all  the  rest.  As  an 
example  of  what  I  mean " 

The  instance  was  not  given.  Mrs.  Wiven- 
hoe had  quietly  joined  them,  her  expression 
characterised  by  her  usual  kindly  smile  of 
inquiry. 

"  I've  asked  Mr.  Ryde  to  stay  on  with  us, 
Margaret,"  Wivenhoe  at  once  announced. 
"  He  badly  needs  reassuring  that  you  will 
not  find  it  a  bother." 

"  Of  course  it  isn't,"  responded  his  wife, 
not  without  hesitation.  "  I — I  suppose  Mrs. 
Heddingham  is  not  by  any  chance  under 
the  impression  that " 

''  I  think,"  anticipated  Ryde,  choosing  the 
words  with  difficulty,  "  that  Mrs.  Hedding- 
ham will  not — misunderstand  my  staying 
on  when  I — tell  her." 

Privately  he  decided  to  throw  himself  on 
Sybil's  mercy. 

"  I'll  warn  them  not  to  pack  your  things." 

As  she  departed,  her  husband  pressed 
together  the  tips  of  his  fingers  in  a  pre- 
occupied but  markedly  tender  manner. 

'*  We  shall  be  able  to  have  a  good  time 
here  in  the  garden,"  he  said.  "  Your  lack 
of  knowledge  will  handicap  neither  of  us. 
Knowledge  comes  with  experience  and 
experience  with  time,  and  the  cultivation  of 
a  rose  always  needs  time.  For  that  matter, 
so  does  the  cultivation  of  anything— any- 
thing." 

There  was  something  in  the  way  the 
emphasis  was  made  that  caused  Ryde 
swiftly  to  search  the  countenance  before 
him  for  a  hint  that  the  last  statement  carried 
a  meaning  other  than  the  superficial  one. 
There  appeared,  however,  no  indication  in 
Wivenhoe's  expression  that  his  mind  had 
abandoned  for  the  moment  the  subject  of 
the  flowers. 


At  three-thirty  Wivenhoe  went  away  to 
clean  himself  and  to  examine  the  afternoon 
post,  and  Ryde,  who  now  had  nearly  thirty 
minutes  on  his  hands  before  he  needed  to 
bestir  himself  and  drive  in  for  Mrs.  Sybil 
Heddingham,  and  who  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Denise's  white  figure  as  she  came  away 
from  the  tennis  court,  strolled  casually  along 
a  narrow  pathway  which,  skirting  the  garage, 
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linked  up  with  the  drive.  He  was  dis- 
appointed to  discover  that  Denise  had  not, 
as  he  had  hoped,  sought  the  rustic  seat, 
which  was  just  visible  at  the  side  of  the  drive ; 
but  as  he  turned  to  go  indoors,  she  emerged 
from  the  house  with  her  hands  thrust  into 
the  pockets  of  the  warm  jacket  which  she  had 
been  wearing  when  he  first  encountered  her. 
At  her  heels,  with  elevated  tail,  stalked  the 
immaculate  cat. 

''  Do  you  happen  to  know,"  she  asked,  as 
she  joined  him,  ''  if  Mr.  Heddingham  has 
gone  to  change  yet  ?  " 

"He  is  chatting  with  Willings  by  the 
garage.  They  are  probably  waiting  to  give 
me  a  send-off  to  the  station,  but  I  should 
be  glad  of  a  word  with  you  first.  The  rustic 
seat  looks  as  suitable  a  spot  as  any  for  a 
confession,  and  I  promise  to  be  exceedingly 
discreet  in  front  of  the  saplings." 

Denise  gained  time  to  consider  this  un- 
expected request  by  stooping  to  pick  up 
the  cat. 

"  Come  along,  Fluffles,"  she  said  wonder- 
ingly,  as  she  slowly  resumed  uprightness  : 
''  it  can't  be  anything  very  terrible." 

They  arrived  at  the  rustic  seat,  and 
Denise  seated  herself  with  the  cat  in  her 
arms.  Ryde  sat  down  and  rested  his  arms 
on  his  knees. 

''  Since  lunch,"  he  asserted,  with  very 
perceptible  doggedness,  "  I  have  been 
angling.   Do  you  know  what  for  ?  " 

*'  Well,  I  know  you  don't  mean  fish.  If 
you  mean  the  pardon " 

"  I  don't  mean  the  pardon.  I  was  hoping 
you  had  forgotten  the  golf  incident." 

This  deplorably  tactless  remark  was  made 
with  a  carelessness  of  delivery  which 
accentuated  its  shortcomings. 

"  It  is  my  father  has  the  bad  memory," 
said  Denise. 

Eyde  watched  her  stroke  the  nape  of 
the  cat's  neck.  The  animal's  appreciation 
resembled  the  noise  of  a  small  dynamo. 

"  I  thought  you  had  already  forgiven  me 
for  trying  to  give  away  the  game,"  Ryde 
broke  out  aggrievedly.  "  I  believe  you  were 
in  the  rose  garden  this  afternoon  with  the 
object  of  asking  me  to  play  tennis,  and  that 
Heddingham  was  an  afterthought." 

"  Perhaps.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
I  am  as  good  as  told  to  run  away  and  play." 

*'  Not  by  me,"  protested  Ryde  earnestly. 
"  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  have  to  confess. 
I've  pretended  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
growing  roses,  and  I'm  afraid  that,  although 
I  have  since  tried  to  disabuse  your  father 
of  the  notion,   Mr.  Wivenhoe  still  thinks 


my  interest  something  more  than  merely 
superficial." 

Denise  greeting  this  announcement  with 
a  faint  smile,  he  felt  encouraged  to  continue. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing,"  he  averred, 
"  that  can  rescue  me  from  the  feeling  that 
I  am,  and  have  been,  more  or  less  of  an 
impostor  here,  and  that  is  the  assurance 
that  my  presence  is  not  objectionable  to 
you  personally." 

"  What  a  quaint  notion  !  How  can  you 
possibly  be  an  impostor,  Mr.  Ryde  ?  Pray 
let  me  hasten  to  reassure  you." 

"  In  that  case,"  concluded  Ryde,  un- 
burdening himself  abruptly,  "  you  will  not 
be  displeased  to  learn  that  I  have  very 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  finish  my 
leave  here  ?  " 

Denise's  involuntary  movement  caused 
the  cat  to  seek  terra  finna.  It  yawned  and 
arched  itself,  and  commenced  to  pick  a 
delicate  way  towards  the  house,  where  a 
figure  in  white  flannels  was  waving  a  com- 
pelling arm  in  the  drive. 

"  It  nciust  be  four  o'clock,"  surmised 
Ryde,  as  he  realised  the  difficulty  of 
ignoring  Heddingham's  signals.  "  There 
are  other  matters  I  should  like  to  touch 
on,  but,  thanks  to  your  flatteringly  warm 
reassurance,  I  need  not  scruple  to  stay  the 
week  and  touch  on  them  at  leisure.  You 
will  hardly  understand  me,  but  I  feel 
precisely  like  a  reprieved  wrong-doer." 

Denise  made  no  rejoinder,  nor  did  she 
prepare  to  accompany  him  as  he  moved 
reluctantly  away.  He  noticed,  however, 
that  she  had  gone  when,  a  few  minutes 
later,  he  steered  the  yellow  coupe  along 
the  drive  with  Heddingham  perched  on  the 
step. 

"  Don't  forget  to  tell  Sybil  that  I  shall 
refuse  to  listen *to  any  news,"  Heddingham 
was  shouting,  "  which  is  likely  to  involve 
the  use  of  a  cheque-book.  And — just  a 
minute  !  " 

He  dropped  on  to  the  gravel  as  Ryde 
pulled  lip. 

"  It  is  quite  all  right  about  finishing  your 
leave  with  me  and  Sybil,  you  know,"  he 
said. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Heddingham  carefully  dusted  with  his 
fingers  the  spotless  sleeve  of  the  tennis 
shirt  he  was  wearing. 

*'  It  struck  me,"  he  explained  non- 
chalantly, "  that  as  Sybil  and  I  don't  play 
golf,  that  might  be  the  trouble,  so — er — 
on  Sybil's  behalf  I  have  made  that  all 
right.      Miss    Wivenhoe    is    coming    along 
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to-night  to  stay  with  us.  We  fixed  it  up 
over  the  tennis." 

Ryde  stared  incredulously. 

'*  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you 
have  asked  Miss  Wivenhoe  to  go  back  with 
Sybil  and  you  to-night—and  that  she  has — 
definitely — accepted  your  invitation  ?  " 

"  Quite  definitely,"  confirmed  Hedding- 
ham.  "  You  need  have  no  fear  of  a  hitch. 
My  society,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  sought 
eagerly  by  everybody  but  you." 

Ryde  glared. 

"  I  thought   you'd  be  surprised,"   con- 


"  Delighted  !  "  Ryde  exclaimed  savagely. 
"  As  you  say,  only  you  could  think  of  any- 
thing like  that." 

"  Then  that  settles  that  little  matter." 

The  demeanour  of  the  last  speaker  was 
not  so  complaisant  as  the  words  might 
suggest.  He  saw  that  Ryde,  in  place  of 
driving  on,  had  shut  off  the  engine  and  was 
climbing  from  the  car. 

"  You've  settled  the  matter  all  right," 
began  Ryde  ;  "  you've  queered  it  properly. 
I've  already  accepted  Wivenhoe's  invitation 
to  stay  on  here.     The  invitation  is  of  such 


**'I  am  sorry,  my  dear,*  said  Wivenhoe  mildly.     *I  was  under  the  impression  you  were  waiting  to  take 

him  away  to  play  tennis.'  " 


tinned  Heddingham,  who,  encountering  his 
friend's  gaze,  was  himself  slightly  taken 
aback.  "  You  see,  Denise  was  to  have 
stayed  with  Sybil  some  time  ago,  but  for 
one  reason  and  another  the  visit  was  post- 
poned. As  matters  stand,  everything  now 
fits  in  perfectly,  and  we  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  so  to  speak.  The  idea,"  he  went 
on,  gathering  assurance  as  he  proceeded, 
"  is  entirely  my  own.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  Sybil  would  think  of  only  when  it 
was  too  late  to  do  anything.  Aren't  you 
pleased  ?  " 


a  nature,  moreover,  that  I'm  afraid  nobody 
will — see  any  necessity — ^f or — Miss  Wivenhoe 
staying  here,  too.  How  to  withdraw  with 
any  decency  is  beyond  me.  I  hope  you 
grasp  the  situation  ?  I  can't  put  it  any 
plainer." 

That  Heddingham  had  grasped  the 
situation  was  apparent  from  the  mournful, 
defeated  whistle  which  he  emitted, 

"  I  think  I  see  your  point.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  going  to  stay  on  here.  This  is  what 
comes  of  secrecy.  What — er— *do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  about  it  ?  " 
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"  I  propose  to  insist  upon  your  cancelling 
forthwith  the  invitation  to  Miss  Wivenhoe," 
returned  Hyde,  with  exasperation.  *'  I  don't 
care  what  you  tell  her  so  long  as  you  keep 
me  out  of  the  affair.  You've  butted  into 
this  business,  and  now  you  can  butt  out  of 
it  again." 

Heddingham  reddened. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit,"  he  retorted 
icily,  "  of  cancelling  the  invitations  I  make  on 
my  wife's  behalf.  Furthermore,  I  formally 
protest  against  the  phraseology  —  the 
crude — er — uncouth  and — er — uncalled-for 
phraseology  you  employ.  I  have  acted  in 
this  matter  solely  out  of  largeness  of  heart, 
and  to  be  told " 

"  I  know,"  Ryde  interrupted  more  calmly. 
"  I  fully  understand,  Wallace,  that  your 
intentions  were  excellent,  and  that  I  am 
not  doing  you  justice.  But  you  aren't 
going  to  leave  me  here  to  finish  my  furlough 
tying  creepers  to  poles  in  Wivenhoe's  garden, 
are  you  ?  " 

Heddingham  responded  warmly  and 
immediately  to  his  friend's  change  of  tone. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  change,"  he  said 
impressively.  ''  You  may  leave  everything 
to  me.  By  the  time  you  return  I  shall  have 
thought  of  a  way  out  of  this  impasse.  You 
may  rely  on  me." 

"  You  mean  you  will  have  thought  of 
something  that  renders  Miss  Wivenhoe's 
visit  entirely  out  of " 

**  By  no  means.  Candidly,  I  have  already 
thought  of  an  infinitely  better  move.  All 
you  need  worry  about  is  bringing  Sybil 
back.  You're  late  as  it  is.  Don't  wait.  0£E 
you  go  !  " 

He  declined  further  explanation,  and 
strode  rapidly  away,  Ryde,  perforce,  re- 
started the  engine  and  set  off,  though  his 
expression  showed  that  his  mind  was  by 
no  means  at  rest. 


Denise  was  waiting  by  the  rustic  seat  to 
welcome  Sybil  when,  twenty-five  minutes 
later,  the  yellow  car  spun  along  the  gravel 
again.  As  the  car  drew  level  with  her, 
Ryde  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  upraised 
hand  and  brought  the  coupe  to  a  throbbing 
standstill.  The  owner  of  the  bright  and 
alert  countenance  which  was  immediately 
framed  in  the  window  opening  thrust  open 
the  door  and  jumped  lightly  into  the  drive. 
Ryde  observed  the  hurried  embrace  and 
heard,  above  the  beat  of  the  engine,  rapid 
allusions  to  the  weather,  London,  and 
curtains.      He  realised  that  for  the  time 


being  his  services  were  no  longer  m  much 
demand. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  Denise  said,  as  she 
piloted  Sybil  slowly  in  the  car's  tracks. 
'^  Mother  was  very  anxious  to  have  exactly 
the  right  colours,  but  she  hates  London. 
Have  you  been  spending  all  this  time 
hunting  for  the  right  shades  ?  " 

Sybil  began  to  unfasten  the  buttons  of 
the  long,  light  coat  she  wore,  her  fingers 
made  impatient  by  the  handicap  of  her 
gloves . 

"  I  have  made  several  calls,  too,"  she 
explained,  "  and  as  I  heard  from  Wallace 
that  your  mother  had  made  Gilbert  welcome, 
I  didn't  hurry  unduly.  Poor  Gilbert ! 
Wasn't  it  funny  about  the  card  ?  He  tells 
me  he  is  going  to  stay  on  here,  and,  after 
my  stupid  mistake,  I  hardly  feel  justified 
in  resenting  his — well,  defection's  the  right 
word,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Denise  making  no  comment,  Mrs.  Hed- 
dingham went  on  quickly  : 

"  He  says  Wallace  told  him,  just  before 
he  came  to  the  station  for  me,  that  you  had 
arranged  to  accompany  us — ^Wallace  and 
me — Jback  home.  Of  course  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  he  must  have  misunderstood 
my  husband." 

They  had  reached  that  part  of  the  drive 
where  it  forked  and  where  the  car-tracks 
turned  aside  towards  the  garage. 

"  Then  I  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Hed- 
dingham, too,"  said  Denise. 

They  stopped,  and  Sybil  distraitly 
watched  Ryde  manoeuvre  the  car  to  its 
berth. 

"Tell  me,  dear,"  she  at  length  demanded — 
and  the  same  tone  of  voice  was  later  to  lure 
Heddingham  from  a  firm  stand  against  the 
purchase  of  a  perfectly  unnecessary  set  of 
cretonne  covers — "  do  you  really  want  to 
go  back  with  Wallace  and  me  ?  " 

The  answer  was  in  the  eyes  that  smiled 
shyly  into  her  own. 

''  I  thought  Mr.  Ryde  would  be  going, 
too,"  Denise  acknowledged,  "and  I  wanted 
time  to  make  him  feel  sorry  for — for  one  or 
two  things  that  have  happened." 

Sybil  kissed  her,  but  Denise  at  once  made 
haste  to  add  : 

"  Of  course  I  simply  m?i5^  come  with  you 
now.  You  quite  see  that,  don't  you  ?  Since 
everybody  knows  I've  arranged  to  go,  there 
would     be     something     so — so     horribly 

obvious " 

She  was  startled  to  hear  a  step  behind  her 
which  had  become  fairly  familiar.  Turning, 
she  observed  that  Ryde  was  encumbered 
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with  Sybil's  bags,  which  he  had  thoughtfully 
taken  out  of  the  car. 

"  Your  mother  will  think  me  very  in- 
considerate to  dawdle  like  this,"  Sybil 
suddenly  recollected,  taking  the  bags.  "  Mr. 
Kyde,  please  explain  to  Denise  why  she 
must  put  off  her  visit." 

"  Until  I  met  Mrs.  Heddingham  in  Town 
the  other  day,"  remarked  Ryde,  following 
Denise's  glance  towards  the  house,  where 
Willings  was  relieving  the  newcomer  of  her 
hand -luggage,  ''  I  had  not  seen  her  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  yet  she  seems,  if  any- 
thing, to  have  grown  younger  in  the  interval. 
Troubles  sit  very  lightly  upon  her,  don't  you 
think  ?  " 

"  Why  must  I  put  off  my  visit,  please  ?  " 
Denise  inquired. 

Ryde  pointed  to  the  rustic  scat. 
"  I'll  explain,"  he  temporised.     "  Let  us 
go  and  sit  down." 

''  Is  that  absolutely  necessary  1  " 
''  I  think  you  had  better  hear  the  news 
seated." 

"  Then  let  us  go  indoors  and  sit  down." 
"  I  may  be  mistaken,"  said  Ryde  gravely, 
"  but  I  think  you  would  prefer  to  hear  the 
reason  why  your  visit  is  postponed  before 
you  go  indoors.  What  I  mean  is  that  you 
may  be  grateful  for  a  little  interval  before 
offering  your  condolences  to  the  Hed- 
dinghams." 

Startled,  she  followed  him  without  more 
ado. 

"  Except  that  Flulfies  is  absent,"  Ryde 
made  beginning,  as  he  sat  down  by  her  side, 
"  I  could  almost  imagine  that  our  little  talk 
of  this  afternoon  had  not  been  interrupted 
by  the  harrowing  moments  I  have  since 
passed  through.  For  the  worst  of  them  I 
have  Heddingham  to  thank.  He  brutally 
told  me,  with  no  previous  warning,  that 
Sybil  and  he  were  taking  you  away.  I 
suppose  I  dare  not  hope  that  you  can 
sympathise  with  the  awful  feeling  that  came 
over  me  when  he  said  that." 
Denise  moved  restlessly  on  the  seat. 
''  Asked  to  describe  that  feeling,"  mused 
Ryde,    "  I   should    reply   that   it   was    as 

though " 

"  Has  this,"  Denise  hastily  interposed, 
''  any  bearing  on  why  I  can't  go  with  Sybil 
to-night  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  Ryde  slowly.  "  It 
was  said  in  order  that  you  should  miderstand 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  am  very 
relieved  you  can't  go." 


Seeing  the  confusion  that  accompanied  the 
excess  of  colour  to  her  only  half -a  verted  face, 
he  added  simply  : 

"  You  know  now  that  I  love  you,  my  dear. 
If  I  have  spoken  too  soon,  it  is  because 
accidents  can  happen  and  because  time  is 
short.  I  return  to  India  in  seven  days.  Do 
you  think  that  during  those  seven  days 
there  is  hope  of  my  discovering  a  reason  for 
returning  to  England  ?  " 

"If  it's  a  reason  for  returning  to  England 
you  want,"  she  said  falteringly,  "  I  should 
think  you'd  be  able  to  find  one  in  seven 
days." 

She  accepted  the  hand  he  held  out  to  her 
in  order  to  assist  her  to  rise,  but  released  it 
as  she  felt  her  idle  hand  imprisoned. 

"You  are  forgetting  the  saplings,"  she 
softly  reminded  him.  "  And  you  have  not 
yet  told  me  why  I  have  to  condole  with  the 
Heddinghams." 

"  Mrs.  Heddingham  only  heard  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the 
boy,  from  motives  of  revenge,  gave  them 
to  the  butler,  or  whether  the  butler,  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  culled  them  elsewhere 
and  passed  them  on  to  the  boy,  but  in  any 
case  a  visitor  would  be  rather  in  the  way, 
I  imagine." 

"  But  what  does  '  them  '  signify  ?  " 

"  Mumps,  my  dear.  Please  understand 
that  I  decline  to  let  you  go  and  run  the  risk 
of  such  a  complaint  as  that.  Or  should  it 
be  '  those  '  ?  " 


Ten  minutes  later  Ryde,  with  instructions 
to  find  Wivenhoe  and  Heddingham  and 
bring  them  in  to  tea,  departed  for  the  rose- 
garden.   Heddingham  he  met  on  the  way. 

"  Mrs.  Wivenhoe,"  Heddingham  began, 
importantly  and  without  preliminaries, 
"  only  consented  when  she  was  convinced 
that  you  were  quite  agreeable  to  the  arrange- 
ment. Wivenhoe,  of  course,  demanded  the 
same  assurance,  only  in  his  case  I  had  to 
mention  that  our  rose-bushes  required  expert 
attention.  But  it  is  quite  settled.  We  all 
move  hence  to-morrow  morning.  Penslow 
Lodge  will  be  left  in  charge  of  Willings. 
Have  I  saved  the  situation,  brother  ?  " 

"  It  has  already  been  saved,"  Ryde 
answered,  ''  by  your  butler.  Sybil  has 
arrived  with  her  news,  and  I'm  afraid  it'll 
confirm  your  worst  fears  on  the  score  of 
expense.   For  full  details,  apply  within." 

He  passed  on  to  complete  his  errand 
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MY  BROTHER 

V\/E  two  spirits,  side  by  side, 
^  ^     As  of  old, 
Into  Fancy's  realm  now  ride, 
Joy  untold. 


Years  are  scattered,  out  of  date, 

Time  is  gone: 
Wide  is  Nature's  fairy  gate, 

Wide  the  sun. 


See  the  lark  is  spinning  high, 

Beating  wings : 
Did  you  hear  the  larches  sigh  ? 

The  west  wind  sings. 


Were  they  shadows  hiding  you 

From  your  own  ? 
Never  heed,  the  sky  grows  blue, 

Time  is  flown. 


Ask  a  question,  why  you  went? 

By  and  by  I 
Pitch  again  our  fairy  tent. 

You  and  1 1 

WATSON   DYKE. 


'"  One  is  a  tumga,'  he  scoffed,  '  yet  they  have  nothing  1 ' 


THE    PEEPSHOW 

By    RALPH    STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  STEVEN  SPURRIER 


THE  two  men  broke  from  the  bush  and 
stood  blinking  in  the  sudden  glare 
of  beach,  and  sea,  and  sky,  like  owls 
strayed  from  their  cranny  in  the  light  of  day. 

One  was  tall  and  very  thin,  the  other 
short  and  thin  also.  Both  were  ragged, 
unspeakably  begrimed,  and  so  weary  that 
they  could  scarce  stand. 

'^  Gaw !  "  said  the  shorter  man,  and, 
as  though  this  strange  utterance  were  some 
sort  of  signal,  collapsed  on  the  spot. 

The  other  said  nothing,  but  carefully 
lowered  a  round,  compact  bundle  from  his 
shoulder  to  the  ground,  and  sat  upon  it. 

At  this  juncture  Felisi,  who  had  watched 
their  advent  from  the  doorway  of  her 
father's  house,  saw  fit  to  make  her  presence 
known  ;  and  a  very  engaging  presence  it 
was,  consisting  of  five  feet  two  inches  and 
fourteen  years  of  bronze  femininity,  lithe 
and  upstanding  like  a  boy,  clad  in  her  best 
sulu,  a  red  hibiscus  blossom,  and  a  dazzling 
smile.     But  what  would  you  ?    It  is  not 
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for  nothing  that  one  is  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  chief  of  a  village  like  Luana.  The 
position  has  its  responsibilities,  and  Felisi 
was  duly  aware  of  them. 

"  You  want  'im  guest-house  ?  "  she 
suggested  amiably. 

The  tall  man  surveyed  her  for  a  moment 
with  infinitely  tired  grey  eyes  before  a 
flicker  of  light  came  into  them  and  a  smile 
puckered  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

'*  Are  you  a  Kanaka  kid  or  an  angel  out 
of  heaven  ?  "  he  demanded  irrelevantly. 

"  Me  Kanaka  kid,"  replied  Felisi,  whereat 
the  tall  man  chuckled  weakly. 

"  Guest-house  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  I  should 
just  say  we  do  want  a  guest-house.  Lead 
on,  Macduff !  " 

"  Me  Felisi,  no  Macduff,"  corrected  the 
"  presence."     "  All  along  this  way,  please." 

The  tall  man  plucked  his  prone  companion 
by  the  arm.  *'  Morgan  !  "  he  shouted. 
"Hi,  Morgan !  We're  being  offered  a 
guest-house  by  the  head  of  the  department," 
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''  Go  t'  'ell !  "  muttered  Morgan. 

With  an  alacrity  evidently  born  of  habit, 
the  tall  man  jerked  the  other  to  his  feet 
and  half  carried,  half  dragged  him  along 
the  grass-grown  village  path.  The  bundle 
he  treated  with  infinitely  more  respect,  and 
when  Felisi  offered  to  relieve  him  .  of  it, 
merely  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

The  cool,  dim  spaciousness  of  the  guest- 
house had  no  sooner  received  its  visitors 
than  Felisi  withdrew,  to  continue  her 
observations  from  outside  through  a  hole 
of  her  own  making  in  the  reed  wall.  It 
was  not  precisely  the  thing  to  do,  but 
FeHsi  had  no  notion  of  that.  All  she 
did  know  was  that  the  advent  of  these 
two  dilapidated  white  men  was  the  first 
occurrence  of  interest  that  had  taken  place 
in  Luana  for  three  months,  and  she  intended 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  They  came  from 
the  world  that  she  knew  and  loved  so  well, 
throbbing  centres  of  civilisation  such  as 
Levuka  and  Suva,  where  Governors  and 
their  ladies  drove  in  glittering  carriages, 
where  immense  ships  unloaded  impossible 
freights  of  passengers  and  cargo  on  to  the 
groaning  wharves,  and  where,  incidentally, 
it  was  possible  to  amass  a  fortune  by  merely 
looking  as  charming  as  one  happened  to 
be,  and  selling  imitation  pink  coral  to 
credulous  tourists.  Already  by  this  means 
she  (Felisi)  had  been  instrumental  in  securing 
to  her  family  a  sewing-machine,  a  boat,  and 
a  typewriter,  and  she  had  no  doubt,  when 
the  novelty  of  this  last  acquisition  had  worn 
of!,  she  would  be  hurled  again  into  the 
vortex.  She  only  prayed  that  it  might  be 
soon. 

With  this  boundless  experience  of  the 
white  man  and  his  ways  at  her  finger-tips, 
Felisi  was  in  no  way  surprised  at  what  she 
saw  through  the  hole  in  the  guest-house 
wall.  Morgan  lay  as  he  had  fallen  on  the 
mats,  a  sprawHng,  heavily-breathing  heap 
of  unclean  humanity.  The  other  looked 
about  him,  found  a  bamboo  of  water,  and 
washed,  took  of!  his  boots  and,  squatting 
on  the  floor,  drew  from  his  bundle  a  pair  of 
faded  pyjamas  and  a  toothbrush. 

The  rites  that  followed  interested  Felisi 
not  at  all ;  her  attention  was  for  the  moment 
centred  on  the  bundle.  Other  things  came 
out  of  it,  yet  its  dimensions  remained 
miraculously  the  same.  It  was  still  heavy, 
and  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  ripe 
mummy  apple.     It 

The  tall  man  placed  it  under  his  head,  and 
on  the  instant,  so  it  seemed,  fell  into  a 
trance-like   sleep.     The    curtain   was   rung 


down  on  the  first  act  of  Felisi's  peepshow. 
But  there  was  still  the  bundle. 

Within  five  minutes  she  knew  what  it 
contained,  and,  like  a  dutiful  daughter, 
made  a  report  to  her  father. 

*^  They  have  come  far,  and  are  very  tired," 
she  told  him,  squatting  in  her  proper  place 
at  the  doorway. 

The  Chief  of  Luana  looked  up  from  a 
litter  of  meaningless  papers,  and  fixed 
Felisi  with  his  official  frown.  He  was  a 
quaint  little  man,  who,  under  pretence  of 
being  eternally  busy,  did  nothing  whatever. 
As  a  newly- elected  member  of  the  local 
native  district  council,  he  had  been 
inordinately  impressed  at  the  first  assembly 
by  the  importance  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  printed  form.  Whatever  its 
shape  or  colour  or  size,  it  was  apparent  to 
him  that  all  things  had  their  inception, 
their  proper  conduct,  and  ultimate  fruition 
in  "  forms,"  so  he  had  brought  away  a 
kerosene  tin  full  of  them  for  his  own  use. 
The  typewriter  followed  as  a  second  and 
culminating  stroke  of  originality.  He  would 
send  in  the  returns  of  Luana's  health, 
population,  and  trade  as  they  should  be 
sent  in.  He  intended  to  get  on.  Carefully 
selecting  a  faded  blue  document  issued  for 
the  returns  of  cattle  diseases  in  the  year 
1891,  he  slipped  it  into  the  machine  and 
proceeded  with  two  gnarled  fingers  to  pound 
it  with  purple  hieroglyphics. 

"  Are  they  turagas*  ?  "  he  snapped 
during  a  pause  in  proceedings,  and  precisely 
in  the  manner  of  the  local  J. P. 

"  One  of  them  is  a  turaga,"  replied  his 
daughter,  who  was  the  only  member  of  his 
household  he  seemed  unable  to  impress. 

"  And  what  is  their  business  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know — yet.  They  have  not 
spoken.     They  are  asleep." 

"  Have  they  many  cigars  and  much 
wisiky  ?  " 

**  They  have  nothing,"  said  FeHsi, 
"  except " 

The  Chief  of  Luana  had  intended  to  smite 
the  wicker  table  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Native  Commissioner  when  exasperated, 
but,  instead,  his  wrist  caught  the  typewriter 
keys,  causing  several  bars  to  rear  on  end 
and  unite  in  a  tangled  mass. 

"  One  is  a  turaga,"  he  scoffed,  "  yet  they 
have  nothing !  " 

"  That  is  so,"  returned  his  imperturbable 
daughter.  "It  is  often  so  with  turagas. 
This    one    has    nothing    but    a    lump    of 

*  Gentlemen, 
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ambergris  the  size  of  my  head,  which  he 
keeps  ever  by  him." 

Her  father's  eyes  goggled  at  her  over  the 
typewriter. 

"  Ambergris  !  "  he  repeated  in  an  awed 
undertone. 

''  Yes.  It  is  one  hundred  pounds  for  a 
piece  no  bigger  than  a  pigeon's  egg  in 
Suva.     I  have  seen." 

And  the  Chief  of  Luana  knew  this  to  be 
so.  For  a  while  his  brow  was  creased  by 
a  myriad  wrinkles,  which  signified  that 
he  was  trying  to  think  ;  then  he  waved 
Felisi  from  the  presence. 

"  Go,"  he  ordered,  ''  and  tend  these 
guests  as  you  would  others.  I  will  make 
known  the  Government's  wishes  when  I 
have  submitted  my  report." 

Felisi  proceeded  to  carry  oat  instructions 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  so  that  when 
the  visitors  awoke,  after  twenty-four  hours 
of  log-like  slumber,  they  found  the  matting 
spread  with  delicacies,  and  their  guide 
of  the  previous  night  in  discreet  attendance. 

"  This  is  a  bit  of  all  right,"  quoth  Morgan, 
ravenously  attacking  the  prawns. 

"  Very  kind,"  said  the  tall  man  ;  ''  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Felisi,  "  we  can't  pay  for  any- 
thing.    We  have  no  money." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Morgan 
through  a  mouthful.  "  This  is  the  way  in 
the  out-back  villages — guest-house  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  know  down-and-outs 
who've  lived  like  princes  for  three  months 
and  more  in  one  of  'em  for  nothing  but  an 
old  shirt.  We're  on  velvet,  Slade,  and  about 
time,  too,  I  reckon  ..." 

The  tall  man  waited  until  the  other's 
voice  was  entirely  deadened  by  food,  then 
turned  again  to  their  hostess. 

"Where  are  we  ?  "  he  asked,  with  his 
whimsical  smile. 

'  Him  Luana,"  came  the  response  out  of 
the  shadows. 

''  Luana,  eh  ?  Well,  it  sounds  pretty, 
and  is  pretty,  but  how  do  we  get  out  of  here 
to  where  there  are  steamers — steamers, 
savvy  ?  " 

'*  Me  savvy,"  replied  Felisi,  with  a  pout 
at  the  reflection  on  her  intelligence.  "  You 
wait  maybe  six,  maybe  thirty  day,  and 
cutter  him  take  you  outahere." 

"  Maybe  six,  maybe  thirty,"  mused  the 
tall  man.  "  And  whom  do  we  thank  for 
looking  after  us  all  that  time  ?  " 

PeHsi  wriggled  in  delicious  self-conscious- 
ness on  the  mats. 

''  Oh,    cut    it    out,    Slade,"    interposed 


Morgan.  "  They  don't  want  thanks.  Don't 
understand  'em.  They  look  after  us  for 
the  honour  of  the  thing.  Pleases  the  chief, 
and  all  that.  As  long  as  we  are  looked  after, 
what  does  it  matter  who  does  it,  or  why  ? 
You  make  me  tired.  Hi,  Mary,  some  more 
taro,  lively  !  " 

"  Will  you  go  to  the  Chief  of  Luana," 
continued  the  tall  man,  as  though  the  other 
had  not  spoken,  "  and  convey  to  him  our 
thanks  ?  " 

Felisi  nodded  and  retired,  whereupon  the 
tall  man  drew  a  battered  pouch  from  his 
pocket  and  thoughtfully  filled  his  pipe. 

''  Look  here,  Morgan,"  he  said,  "  it's 
about  time  you  and  I  understood  one 
another." 

"  I'm  on,"  agreed  Morgan. 

"  We're  partners,"  the  other  continued 
slowly,  "  until  we  sell  and  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds ;  there's  no  avoiding  that.  But 
there's  no  need  to  hide  the  fact  that  we 
dislike  each  other  pretty  thoroughly,  is 
there  ?  " 

Morgan  drew  his  knees  to  his  chin,  and 
sat  staring  over  them  with  his  bright, 
furtive  Httle  eyes. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  we'll  let  it  go  at 
that." 

''And,  personally,  I  don't  see  any  need  for 
us  to  rely  solely  on  one  another's  company 
for  perhaps  thirty  more  days,  either,  do 
you  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

''  So,  while  we're  waiting  for  a  cutter,  I 
suggest  that  either  you  or  I  get  out  of  here. 
Which  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  Who  looks  after  the  stuff  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Slade. 

"  I  see,"  sneered  Morgan. 

"I  do,"  Slade  repeated,  puffing  medita- 
tively at  his  pipe.  "  I  don't  trust  you, 
Morgan." 

"  And  why  should.  I  trust  you  ?  " 

"  Because  I've  never  given  you  cause  to 
distrust  me,"  returned  Slade.  He  turned 
slowly  and  looked  full  into  the  venomous 
eyes  of  his  partner.  "  I  found  you  out — 
that's  why  you  hate  me  so,  Morgan.  I 
suppose  you've  forgotten  all  that  happened 
back  there  in  the  mangroves.  I  haven't. 
Why,  man,  you  wouldn't  be  here  now  if 
I  hadn't  dragged  and  carried  and  kicked 
you  here  !  Yet  ever  since  I  ran  across  this 
stuff  your  one  thought  has  been  how  to 
rob  me  of  my  share  of  it.  Twice  I  caught 
you,  Morgan,  slinking  off.  .  The  first  time 
I  beheved  the  yarn  you  put  up,  instead  of 
leaving  you  to  rot.     The  second  time  you 
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confessed     and     asked     my     forgiveness, 
grovelling  tliere  in  the  swamp " 

**  Who'll  believe  that  ?  " 

"  No  one,  because  no  one  will  be  told 
of  it ;  but  I  know  it,  and  that's  why  you 
hate  me,  and  that's  why  I  distrust  you,  and 
why  I'm  going  to  look  after  our  property 
until  it's  sold." 

A  glint  came  into  Morgan's  eyes. 

"  I'll  toss  you  for  the  lot,"  he  suggested 
magnanimously,  *^  and  that'll  make  an 
end  of  it.  Come,  be  a  sport,  Slade ;  just 
the  flick  of  a  coin — your  coin,  if  you  like." 

Slade  shook  his  head  wearily. 

"  If  that's  being  a  sport,  I've  finished 
with  sport,"  he  said.  "  I've  had  too  many 
little  fortunes  within  cooee  and  lost  them,  to 
do  the  same  with  this.  I'm  afraid  to 
take  the  chance,  if  you  like.  I  tell  you, 
this  last  little  jaunt's  taken  it  clean  out  of 
me.  I'm  getting  old.  I'm  going  to  stick 
to  what  I've  got  this  time,  in  spite  of  you 
or  the  devil,  and  make  a  clean  breakaway 
for  the  cool  rains  and  other  things  worth 
having."  His  hand  rested  on  the  bundle 
at  his  side.  "  This  means  more  to  me  than 
I'd  ever  dream  of  telling  you,  or  you'd 
understand,"  he  added  gravely.  ^'  It  means 
— everything." 

Morgan's  glance  travelled  to  the  weather- 
worn sacking  that  covered  their  joint 
fortune,  and  rested  there  a  moment.  The 
other  smiled. 

'*  You'll  have  to  kill  me  to  get  it,  Morgan," 
he  said  quietly,  "  and  I  don't  think  you'd 
do  that." 

''  Why  not  1  "  The  question  came  in- 
voluntarily. 

"  Because  you  haven't  the  pluck,"  said 
Slade.  "  You're  a  sneak-thief,  not  a 
murderer." 

Morgan  sat  motionless  for  a  long  moment, 
then  got  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"  That's  straight,"  he  said. 

"  It's  meant  to  be,"  returned  Slade. 
"  Why  should  we  be  anything  else  with  one 
another  ?  You  know  me,  and  I  know  you, 
or,  if  we  don't,  we  ought  to  by  now.  What's 
the  good  of  pretence  between  us  two  ?  " 

Morgan  shrugged  his  lean  shoulders. 

''  And  just  what  is  it  you  want  now  ?  " 
he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

''  I  want  a  rest,"  said  Slade.  **  Don't  you  ? 
The  length  of  the  village  apart  will  suit 
me,  if  it  suits  you." 

'*  And  what  if  it  doesn't  suit  me  ?  " 

*'  The  next  month  will  have  to  be  rather 
more  trying  for  both  of  us  than  it  need  be, 
that's  all,"  said  Slade. 


Morgan  went  over  to  the  doorway  and 
stood  looking  out  at  the  glare. 

'^  All  right,"  he  said  suddenly,  and  passed 
outside,  whistling. 

Slade  sat  staring  after  him  for  a  while, 
then  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  acros.s 
his  forehead  and  sank  back  on  to  the 
mats. 

''  Now  !  "  he  muttered.  ''  Now,  of  all 
times  !  "  and  drew  a  mat  over  his  already 
trembling  body. 

The  second  act  of  Felisi's  peepshow  had 
been  ent'ertaining.  Perhaps  the  acting 
was  rather  more  subdued  than  a  transpon- 
tine audience  could  have  wished,  but  it  gave 
promise  of  development.  Felisi  lowered 
the  curtain  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
allowing  the  reed  wall  to  resume  its  normal 
contour,  and  went  into  the  guest-house  to 
clear  away. 

The  tall  man  lay  watching  her  from  under 
his  mat  with  unnaturally  bright  eyes  and 
compressed  lips.  Felisi  recognised  the 
symptoms :  he  was  trying  to  keep  his 
teeth  from  chattering.  Why  did  they  all 
do  that  ?  Because  it  was  in  their  nature 
to  make  a  fight  ?  Perhaps.  But  the  tall 
man  was  fighting  something  stronger  than 
himself,  and  by  nightfall  he  was  in  a  raging 
fever. 

"  Another  mat,  and  I  shall  be  all  right," 
he  jerked  out ;  "  just  one  more.  Ah, 
thank  you,  little  girl !  And  keep  everyone 
away.  Don't  let  them  know— anyone, 
mind.  I  mustn't  lose  control — mustn't .  . ." 
The  words  came  from  him  in  convulsive 
jerks.  It  was  terrible  to  watch.  And  all 
the  while  the  bundle  was  clasped  tight  in 
his  straining  arms.  "  After  all — and  so 
near  the  end,  so  near  .  .  .  Out  of  here, 
away  home,  start  afresh,  go  slow ;  it's 
the  last  chance,  the  last.  .  .  Hark  !  There 
he  is  !  "  But  it  was  only  a  hurricane  bird 
crying  overhead,  and  Felisi  told  him  so,  and 
knelt  beside  him  with  a  cocoanut  shell  of 
water.  "Quite  the  little  nurse,  aren't 
you  ?  "  stuttered  the  tall  man,  his  eyes 
blazing  at  her  out  of  the  darkness.  *'  I 
shan't  forget  this.  What  was  your  name  ? 
Ah,  Felisi!  Felisi?  No,  Macduff,  eh? 
Well,  I  shan't  forget  it.  There— there  he 
is!" 

The  water  spilled  from  his  lips,  his  body 
remained  rigid  while  a  trickle  of  laughter 
filtered  through  the  night.  It  was  Morgan's 
over  kava  in  the  chief's  house  not  fifty 
yards  distant.  He  had  a  way  with  chiefs, 
had  Morgan.  If  he  heard  !  If  he  came-— 
now  !    Felisi  took  the  sick  man's  burning 
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hand  between  her  own  and  tried  to  soothe 
him  to  silence. 

"  Him  no   come,"   she  crooned.     "  Him 

no "     But  he  was  coming.     A  musical 

whistling  drew  nearer. 

"  Keep  him  away !  "  gasped  the  tall 
man  in  what  he  had  intended  for  a  whisper, 
but  it  was  jerked  from  his  throat  in  a 
raucous  shout. 

The    whistling    ceased    abruptly.     There 
was  a  pause,  then  the  faint  sound  of  naked 
feet  on  the  wooden  runway  leading  up  to 
the    guest-house,   and 
Morgan  came  in. 

What  he  saw  ap- 
peared to  amu3e  him, 
for  his  mouth  twisted 
into  a  smile. 

"  Got  it,  eh  ?  "  he 
observed,  looking 
down  on  his  stricken 
partner. 

"  Just  a  touch," 
said  Slade  between 
clenched  teeth. 

"  Only  a  touch. 
Well,  that's  all  right. 
Pity  we  haven't  any 
quiaine;  but  you'll  be 
better  after  a  bit." 

And  then  he  went. 
Felisi    could    scarcely 
bring  herself   to   believe   it,  but   it 
was  so.     He  had  gone.     The  other's 
ramblings  provided  the  explanation. 

"  Hardly  ripe  .  .  .  might  put  up  a 
fight  .  .  .  wait  till  I'm  helpless.  .  ." 
A  defiant  chuckle  came  from  under 
the  quaking  pyramid  of  mats.  "  But 
that's  where  he  makes  the  mistake — 
big  mistake.  I'm  not  going  under. 
I'm  better.  D'you  hear  that,  Felisi 
—no,  Macduff  ?  Better— ah  ..." 
And  with  that  the  tall  man  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

Morgan  had  returned  to  the  chief's  house, 
and  was  beguiling  him  with  tit-bits  of 
officialdom  when  Felisi  found  time  to  shift 
ber  sphere  of  activities. 

/  .  .  .  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
chief,  I  am  favourably  impressed  with  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Luana,"  he  was  saying 
in  glib  dialect,  "  very  favourably  impressed. 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  wasted  here.  What 
you  want  is  influence,  commonly  called 
boost.'  " 

Boost,"   repeated  the  chief,   who  was 
rapidly  becoming  impressed. 

Yes.     Now,  there's  my  dear  old  friend 


Bettington,  the  Commissioner — ^you  may 
have  heard  of  him  ?  "  The  chief  nodded 
with  bulgent  eyes.  "  There's  a  man  who 
could  give  you  a  lift,  if  anyone  could,  and 
sometimes,  over  one  of  our  little  dinners,  I 
can  do  a  lot.  .  You  send  in  your  report, 
and  I'll  see  that  it's  noticed  in  the  proper 
quarter.     That's  the  way  we  do  things." 


"With  a  wrench  he  was  free 

aud  away,  the  bundle  under 

his  arm." 


With  his  custom- 
ary expression  of 
bemused  anxiety 
when  dealing  with 
matters  beyond 
his  depth,  the  Chief 
of  Luana  sat  finger- 
ing  buff  Form 
No.  21875,  and  wondering  what  this 
exceedingly  pleasant  person  required.  He 
was  not  long  left  in  suspense. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  proceeded  the 
pleasant  person,  "  my  friend  is  too  ill  to 
travel,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  alone 
at  once.  If  you  place  a  good  sailing  canoe 
and  two  men  at  my  disposal  for  a  week 
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from  to-night,  and  look  after  my  friend 
until  I  return  for  him  in  the  Government 
launch — probably  with  Bettington  him- 
self— I  will  simply  hand  you  here  and 
now  what  we  call  in  official  circles  a 
promissory  note " 

''  A  form,"  muttered  the  chief  uncertainly. 

"  Exactly,  a  form,"  agreed  Morgan, 
"  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  for 
any  amount  within  reason.  As  you  know, 
we  of  the  Government  are  not  sticklers 
as  to  cost.  .  ." 

He  said  a  great  deal  more,  but  Felisi 
could  wait  no  longer.  Her  services  were 
in  request  elsewhere. 

The  third  act  of  the  peepshow  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  It  opened  on  an 
empty  stage  save  for  a  pile  of  mats  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  guest-house,  and  the 
flickering  light  of  a  candle-nut  that  cast 
long  shadows  across  the  yellow  matting 
of  the  floor. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  it  came,  but 
at  last  another  and  more  definite  shadow 
joined  the  rest,  moving  swiftly  across  the 
guest-house.  At  the  pile  of  mats  it  paused, 
kneeling,  peering,  outstretching  an  arm. 
It  was  a  hesitant  shadow  even  now,  and 
not  without  cause,  for  in  its  gropings  under 
the  mats  its  arm  became  suddenly  trans- 
fixed, and  in  a  moment  the  guest-house 
was  a  chaos  of  struggling  men. 


But  it  did  not  last  long.  Morgan  was 
infinitely  the  stronger.  With  a  wrench 
he  was  free  and  away,  the  bundle  under 
his  arm,  his  partner,  a  gaunt,  dishevelled 
figure,  stumbling  impotently  in  his  wake. 
Felisi  watched  them  go — down  through 
the  moon-mottled  fringes  of  the  palm  grove 
and  out  on  to  the  beach. 

There  a  canoe  was  waiting  on  a  sea  of 
inky  shadows,  and  Morgan  was  soon  lost 
to  sight.  The  other  stood  for  a  moment, 
swaying  gently,  his  long  arms  hanging 
nerveless  at  his  sides  until  the  last  iota  of 
his  strength  had  ebbed,  and  he  crumpled 
face  downward  on  the  sand. 

Felisi  smiled  to  herself  in  the  shadow 
of  the  guest-house.  Undoubtedly  the 
third  act  had  been  a  success.  It  only 
remained  to  supply  a  fitting  climax,  which 
she  proceeded  to  do  by  combing  her  hair, 
and  taking  from  its  hiding-place  a  bundle 
wrapped  in  weather-worn  sacking.  This 
she  carried  down  to  the  beach,  that  it 
might  be  the  first  thing  her  patient's  eyes 
should  rest  upon. 

f  Unfortunately,  the  more  telling  phase  of 
the  climax  was  perforce  enacted  "  off,"  when 
somewhere  and  at  some  time  an  exactly 
similar  bundle  was  exultantly  unwrapped, 
exposing  to  view  a  congealed  mass  of 
Luana's  good  red  clay.  But  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways,  even  in  a  peepshow. 


A   TEMPLE   SPRING   SONG. 


/^H,  the  tulips  and  the  irises  are  making  holiday  I 
^^    And  the  lilac  trees  are  bowing  in  the  most  delightful  way 
To  the  shouting  rhododendrons,  who  are  joining  in  the  fray, 
In  the  Gardens  of  the  Temple  in  the  Spring  I 

Here  the  sparrows  go  a=marketing  across  the  dappled  grass, 
And  laugh  and  chaff  the  pigeons  as  they  impudently  pass, 
While  the  river,  all  a=quiver,  like  a  ribboned  looking-glass. 
Lips  the  Gardens  of  the  Temple  in  the  Spring  I 

Then  the  judges  and  the  barristers  come  walking  in  the  sun, 
Till  their  eyes  begin  to  twinkle  and  they  gravely,  one  by  one, 
Catch  the  colour  and  the  glamour  and  the  glory  and  the  fun 
Of  the  Gardens  of  the  Temple  in  the  Spring  I 

CLAUDINE  CURREY. 


A   CORNISH 
PASTY 

By  A.  M.  BURRAGE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    A.    WALLIS    MILLS 


AREN'T  they  delicious  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Tillonby. 

I  had  never  known  her  to  wax 
enthusiastic  over  the  efforts  of  her  own  cook 
nor  sing  the  praises  of  any  hotel  chef. 
Now,  for  a  change,  she  made  a  virtue  of 
simplicity.  Seated  on  a  rock,  she  gnawed 
a  Cornish  pasty  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
an  elephant's  hoof. 

"What  do  they  put  in  them?"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew,"  said  her 
husband.  Tillonby  is  one  of  those  men 
who  enjoy  making  unpleasant  jokes  about 
food.    Mrs.  Tillonby  rebuked  him. 

"  Meat,  gravy,  potato,  onion,"  said 
Falkland,  indulging  his  passion  for  stating 
the  obvious. 

"  And  turnip,"  said  Mrs.  Tillonby.  **  I'm 
almost  sure  I  can  taste  turnip.  I  must 
really  call  at  the  cookshop  and  ask  for  the 
recipe." 

"You  have  a  neck,  my  dear,"  said  her 
husband,  "  considering  the  people  make 
a  portion  of  their  livelihood  by  making 
and  selling  these  atrocities  !  Anyhow,  they 
wouldn't  give  it  to  you.  And  you'd  faint 
at  the  idea  of  eating  one  of  these  in  your 
own  house." 

"  I  wouldn't.  They're  lovely.  And  I 
want  cook  to  learn  to  make  them." 

Falkland  was  drawing  a  picture  in  the 
sand  with  the  ferrule  of  his  walking-stick. 

''  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  solemn  covenance 
of  the  British  War  Lords  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  tags  to  Army  boot- 
laces. Take  your  great  hoof  off  the  council 
table,  Charles,  you  infernal  Bolshevist ! 
Now  you've  mucked  up  the  whole  composi- 
tion. What's  this  talk  of  pasties  ?  Shall 
I  draw  one  for  you  ?  " 
^^  '.'  It's^very  strange,"  said  Hilda  Detmold, 
"  that  one  can  get  these  pasties  only  in 


Cornwall.  I've  bought  so-called  Cornish 
pasties  in  London,  and  they're  just  made  of 
any  old  kind  of  minced-up  meat,  and  quite 
horrid." 

"  All  the  bits  off  the  plates  which  are 
considered  unsuitable  for  the  potage,''  said 
Tillonby. 

His  wife  glared  at  him. 

"  All  the  same,"  she  said,  "  there's  some 
secret  in  the  way  they're  made  down  here. 
I  must  find  out  what  it  is." 

I  rose  from  my  slab  of  rock  in  order  to 
take  a  cigarette  while  Tillonby 's  case  was 
still  open. 

"  They're  simple  enough,"  I  said.  "  Ordi- 
nary cottage  cooking.  I  have  done  a  little 
cooking  in  my  time " 

Falkland  and  Tillonby  interrupted  me 
with  coarse  laughter.  The  two  young  women 
took  their  cue  from  them  and  uttered 
sounds  of  merriment. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Falkland,  "  an  omelet 
he  once  made  when  we  were  camping  out 
up  the  river.  It  wasn't  the  waste  of  eggs 
that  I  minded  so  much,  but  w^e  had  to  chuck 
away  the  frying-pan." 

While  they  all  laughed  at  the  lie,  Hilda 
Detmold  chimed  in, 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  "  have  you  got  lots 
of  money  ?  " 

"  In  all  countries  where  French  is  spoken," 
I  answered,  "  I  should  undoubtedly  be 
called  a  bon  parti.  You  might  do  w^orse 
than  consider  me  in  that  light.  I  am 
slovenly  but  affectionate,  a  good  plain  cook, 


"I  was  asking,"  she  said,  "because  I 
wanted  to  have  a  small  bet  wdth  you. 
If  you  can  afford  two  pairs  of  gloves,  I'll 
befc  you  you  don't  learn  to  make  a  Cornish 
pasty  properly—  a  real  Cornish  pasty- 
while  we're  down  here." 

I  eyed  the  young  woman,  not  without 
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admiration.  It  was,  I  supposed,  by  such 
immoral  methods  as  these  that  she  contrived 
always  to  be  miraculously  smart  on  a  very 
slender  dress  allowance.  By  that  time  she 
must  have  forgotten  what  it  felt  like  to 
buy  a  pair  of  gloves  for  herself. 

"  The  bet,"  said  I,  ''  is  on.  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  Hilda.  A  pair  of  gauntlets  lined 
with  badger  will  see  me  nicely  through  the 
winter.  White  kid  will  do  me  for  the  other 
pair — what  the  gents  wear  at  the  half-a- 
crown  select  Cinderella,  refreshments  in- 
clusive and  carriages  at  twelve -ten." 

Falkland  flicked  a  pebble  at  me. 

"  Stop  talking,  if  you  can,  just  for  one 
second,"  he  begged.  "  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  this  afternoon  ?  Hilda  and  I  are 
going  fishing.  You  can  come  with  us,  if 
you're  good." 

The  offer  sounded  generous,  particularly 
as  Falkland  and  Hilda  seemed  to  be  drifting 
along  the  placid  stream  of  friendship  leading 
to  the  troubled  waters  of  matrimony. 
But  it  did  not  amuse  me  to  sail  round  and 
round  the  little  bay,  trailing  a  line  for 
mackerel.  Besides,  I  had  reasons  of  my 
own  for  wishing  to  be  elsewhere. 

'*  I'm  not  feeling  a  bit  good,"  I  told 
him.  "  If  I  had  a  nurse,  I'm  sure  I  should 
kick  her  shins,  and  make  my  clothes  dirty, 
and  refuse  to  say  grace.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  going  to  walk  over  to  Ralland 
Church.  Drake's  uncle  is  buried  there.  So 
is  the  widow  of  a  man  to  whom  Frobisher's 
niece  was  once  betrothed.  It's  a  place  of 
great  historical  interest." 

"  And,"  said  Mrs.  Tillonby  very  solemnly 
and  without  looking  at  me,  "no  modern 
attractions  whatever." 

All  the  others  grinned. 

"  It's  not  that  we  want  him,"  said 
Falkland,  ''  but  he'd  better  come  along 
with  us  for  his  own  sake.  Hadn't  he, 
Hilda?" 

Hilda  tittered.  All  the  symptoms  pointed 
to  some  new  joke  which  had  not  been  sprung 
on  me. 

'^  The  Surbiton  Swindler,"  said  Hilda, 
''  hasn't  been  caught  yet.  He's  supposed 
to  have  been  seen  in  Plymouth,  and  Ply- 
mouth isn't  so  far  away.  Have  you  got 
the  paper,  Eric  1  " 

Falkland  began  to  fumble  in  his  pocket, 
and  Tillonby  said  : 

**  Is  that  the  sportsman  who  dished  that 
bank  for  five  thousand  and  got  away  with 
it  ?  I  hope  they  don't  catch  him.  Any- 
body who  can  get  what  one  might  call  a 
compulsory  overdraft  deserves  encourage- 


ment. What's  the  fellow's  name  ?  Douglas 
Something,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  Douglas  if  he  comes  from 
Surbiton,"  I  said.  "Douglas  or  Clarence. 
If  you  see  a  man  playing  tennis  in  spats " 

"  You  can  laugh,"  interrupted  Falkland, 
"  but  it  may  be  no  laughing  matter  for 
you,  my  lad.  If  you  and  Douglas  Poddy 
come  face  to  face,  you'd  both  have  the  shock 
of  your  lives.  Whichever  of  you  is  seen 
first  by  a  smart  policeman  will  know  what 
the  inside  of  a  cell  looks  like." 

He  fished  from  his  capacious  pocket  a 
copy  of  one  of  those  pictorial  newspapers 
which  penetrate  even  into  the  uttermost 
parts  of  Cornwall.  It  was  the  slack  season 
for  news,  and  the  front  page  was  devoted 
to  a  Society  wedding  at  Blackheath.  It 
was  to  the  back  page,  however,  that  he 
turned  and  pointed  something  out  to  the 
Tillonbys,  who  promptly  collapsed. 

"  It's  a  speaking  likeness,"  gurgled  Mrs. 
Tillonby. 

"  A  little  flattering,  but  otherwise  not 
bad,"  Tillonby  remarked.  "  It's  what 
Archie  might  look  like  after  he'd  been 
through  the  hands  of  a  beauty  specialist." 

He  handed  the  paper  to  me,  denting  it 
with  a  manicured  thumb-nail  at  the  place 
he  wished  to  indicate.  I  frowned  at  a  por- 
trait under  which  was  inscribed  :  "  Douglas 
Poddy,  the  Surbiton  Swindler,  still  at  large." 

Mr.  Poddy  was  apparently  no  beauty. 
Indeed,  he  looked  a  shifty-eyed  little 
beast,  with  too  much  mouth  and  too  little 
chin. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  I  exclaimed, 
stiffening  suddenly,  "  that  this  preposterous 
little  worm  is  like  me  1  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Hilda.  "  Wud  some  power 
the  giftie  gie  us " 

"  Here,"  I  said  to  Falkland,  "  take  your 
desolating  rag  1  I  go  to  the  inn  on  top  of 
yonder  hill.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  I  shall 
find  better  company  in  the  taproom,  I 
require  something  to  steady  my  nerves. 
Another  and  another  cup  to  drown  the 
memory  of  this  impertinence  !  " 

II. 

Ralland  Church,  which  stands  perched 
on  a  hill  above  Ralland  Cove,  with  hardly 
another  building  within  half  a  mile  of  it, 
is  distinctly  a  place  to  be  visited.  Why  it 
was  built  so  far  out  of  the  village  nobody 
seems  to  know.  Perhaps  it  was  to  ensure 
some  Sunday  exercise  for  the  members  of 
the  congregation  ;  possibly  it  was  set  where 
it  was  to  be  a  mark  for  mariners. 
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There  is  plenty  to  see  in  Ralland  parish. 
The  rocks  in  the  cove,  as  seen  from  the 
towering  cliffs  on  either  side,  are  a  delicate 
feast  of  colour.  There  is  the  old  bridle- 
path used  by  smugglers  in  the  days  when 
Free  Trade  flourished  exceedingly  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  But  my  real  interest  in 
Ralland  was  neither  historic  nor  artistic. 

Three  evenings  ago,  as  I  was  pacing  the 
cliff-path  at  Froe  with  Falkland,  discussing 
the  expected  arrival  inshore  of  pilchards 
and  pollack,  a  girl  passed  us.  She  was 
dressed  in  that  picturesque-looking  chintz 
stuff  that  women  were  wearing  that  year, 
but  her  olive-tinted  skin,  dark  eyes,  and 
soft  jet-black  hair  proclaimed  her  to  be 
Cornish,  and  no  London  visitor.  I  knew 
that  I  had  missed  some  of  the  glory  of 
those  deep,  widely-set  eyes,  for  she  did  not 
turn  them  upon  us.  She  passed  us,  demure 
and  unseeing — a  little  swiftly-hurrying 
twilight  ghost.  Only,  in  passing,  it  was  as 
if  she  had  thrust  out  a  spirit  hand  and 
robbed  me  of  something.  I  was  left  with 
a  sense  of  loss,  a  troubled  consciousness  of 
an  infinite  pain,  a  heart  which  clamoured 
as  if  it  wanted  to  fly  after  her. 

Twenty  yards  further  down  an  old 
fisherman  whom  I  knew  by  sight  had 
touched  his  hat  to  her.  As  we  came 
abreast  of  him  we  exchanged  "  ^ood 
evenings." 

"I  was  wondering,  Fremio,"  I  said, 
''  where  I'd  seen  that  young  lady  before." 

''  Likely  over  to  Ralland,  sir.  She'm 
parson's  daughter." 

And  that  is  why  for  the  past  three  days 
I  had  spent  much  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ralland,  "  alone  and  palely  loiter- 
ing." The  Tillonbys  wondered  at  my 
affection  for  the  locality,  until  Falkland, 
who  held  the  key  of  the  situation,  betrayed 
me  to  Mrs.  Tillonby's  sister,  Hilda.  Since 
when  I  had  endured  much,  but  piously 
told  them  that  I  had  been  taught  to  suffer 
them  gladly. 

I  had  never  been  in  Ralland  Church,  my 
interest  being  centred  in  the  vicarage,  a 
hundred  yards  away.  I  had  seen  the  Vicar 
many  times — a  grey-haired,  gaunt-looking 
man,  whose  poverty  revealed  itself  in  his 
threadbare  clothes  and  discoloured  hat. 
Somebody  told  me  that  he  was  a  widower 
with  one  daughter.  The  daughter,  having 
revealed  herself  once  to  me,  Stemed  entirely 
to  have  vanished. 

That  afternoon  I  lingered  about  the  Cove 
and  passed  the  church  and  vicarage  twice 
without     seeing     a     soul.     The     vicarage, 


indeed,  looked  deserted.  The  wmdows 
stared  at  me  as  vacantly  as  the  open  eyes 
of  some  slumbering  animal.  Maud,  if  that 
were  her  name,  firmly  declined  to  como 
into  the  garden. 

Now,  I  am  a  lover  of  old  churches,  but 
so  engrossed  was  I  in  another  matter,  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  enter  Ralland 
Church  until  late  in  that  afternoon.  And 
then  it  came  to  me  as  an  inspiration  that 
the  church  might  be  locked,  and  I  might 
thus  feel  compelled  to  call  at  the  vicarage 
and  ask  for  the  key. 

But  the  huge  oak  door  responded  to  a  turn 
of  its  massive  handle  and  a  push,  and  I 
crossed  the  threshold  into  the  sixteenth 
century,  since  little  in  its  interior  had 
been  altered  since  the  Reformation.  An 
imaginative  man  had  peopled  the  carved 
oak  pews  with  ghosts—ghosts  of  old  gallants 
who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  little  ships 
against  the  fleets  of  Spain.  I  am  not 
imaginative,  but  I  had  a  word  of  apology 
on  my  lips  to  a  shadowy  congregation 
whom  my  coming  had  disturbed.  But  I 
was  almost  strangely  alone  in  the  church 
before  the  word  could  be  uttered. 

My  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
was  strictly  negligible.  I  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  reredos  and  a  pew- 
opener.  But  my  admiration  was  not  the 
less  for  being  uninstructed,  and  I  knew 
that  the  worn  stones  under  my  feet  could 
each  tell  a  thousand  stories  which  no  human 
lips  will  ever  tell  again.  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
paradise  for  the  archaeologist. 

The  long  rows  of  oak  pews,  worm-eaten, 
miraculously  carved,  attracted  me  more 
than  even  the  memorial  stones,  which  age 
and  wear  had  rendered  illegible.  There 
were  armorial  bearings  carved  on  at  least 
a  dozen  of  these  pews.  One  bore  the  shield 
of  a  great  English  family,  famous  in 
history  and  song.  On  others  were  the 
arms  of  families  who  had  waxed  great  in 
their  day,  and  whose  descendants  were 
now  peasants,  returned  to  the  soil  whence 
their  fathers  had  sprung. 

I  went  to  admire  the  twelfth-century 
font,  of  which  the  guide-book  had  much 
to  say  and  a  photograph  to  show.  Then 
I  passed  on  into  the  more  worldly  atmo- 
sphere of  the  vestry,  where  there  were  a 
table,  chairs,  a  pile  of  guide-books,  a 
CO  lection  box,  and  a  notice  to  visitors. 

The  notice  assured  me  that  the  church  was 
in  a  serious  state  of  dilapidation;  that  if 
it  were  to  be  saved,  the  work  of  restoration 
would  have  to  begin  almost  at  once ;  and 
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that  no  steps  could  be  taken  until  a  further 
hundred  pounds  had  been  collected.  Would 
visitors  subscribe  according  to  their  means  ? 

I  fumbled  in  my  pocket  and  found  a 
shilling.  I  had  it  poised  over  the  slot 
and  had  almost  released  it,  when  I  was 
suddenly  conscience-stricken  at  my  own 
meanness. 

Even  the  comparatively  poor,  like  myself, 
think  nothing  of  spending  a  few  pounds  on 
an  evening's  amusement.  Twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  was  a  legitimate  day's  loss  at  a  race- 
meeting.  Even  an  invitation  to  Tillonby 
and  Falkland  for  a  before-luncheon  sherry 
and  bitters  cost  an  unconsidered  half- 
crown.  And  now,  when  one  was  invited 
to  help  save  a  Norman  church,  one  groped 
instinctively  for  the  smallest  silver  coin. 
We  are  mean  dogs,  we  men  ! 

I  dropped  the  shilling  into  the  box  and 
was  feeling  for  another  coin,  when  I  heard 
the  church  door  open.  Light  footfalls 
on  the  hollow  stones  woke  echoes  high  in 
the  rafters.  Somebody  was  approaching 
the  vestry.  Some  instinct  told  me  who  it 
was  even  before  she  entered. 

"  Oh !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little 
start,  and  nearly  dropped  the  bowl  of  roses 
which  she  was  carrying.     Then  she  smiled. 

"I'm  sorry  I  startled  you,"  I  said. 
"  I  ought  to  have  coughed." 

''  Oh,  it's  quite  all  right.  I  ought  to 
have  expected  to  find  somebody  in  the 
church.  There  often  is,  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year." 

While  she  spoke  she  was  regarding  me 
closely.  I  thought  her  hands  were  a  trifle 
unsteady  as  she  laid  down  the  bowl  of 
flowers,  and  asked  myself  if  she  remembered 
meeting  me  on  the  cliffs,  and  if  she  had 
afterwards  heard  that  I  had  made  inquiries 
about  her. 

Very  lovely  she  had  looked  in  the  dusk. 
Lovelier  still  she  looked  now,  with  the  sun- 
light striking  through  a  high  window  on 
her  soft  dusky  head.  Burne-Jones  would 
have  loved  to  paint  her  against  a  stained- 
glass  window,  with  the  least  suggestion  of 
an  aureole  about  her  head. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  I  said,  "  that  such  a  church 
as  this  should  need  renovation  and  lack 
the  funds.  I  was  just  going  to  give  some- 
thing." 

Her  face  brightened. 

'^Oh,"  she  cried,  "I  hope  you  will!" 
Then  a  shadow  crossed  it.  "  It  is  wretched 
to  have  to  beg.  Father  and  I  hate  begging. 
And  the  hundred  pounds  that  are  needed 
immediately   are  so   hard    to    get.     Some 


people  spend  a  hundred  pounds  on  nothing. 
If  everybody  could  only  see  this  lovely 
church " 

She  paused,  and  I  took  out  a  wallet  and 
refirarded  the  small  roll  of  notes  I  had 
with  me. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  very  well  off,"  I 
began. 

"  You  ought  to  be,"  she  answered  rather 
astonishingly,  I  thought,  and  with  a  sudden 
note  of  aloofness  in  her  tone. 

"  I  quite  agree.  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
a  fleet  of  cars,  a  racing  stable,  two  or  three 
yachts,  and  half  a  dozen  country  houses. 
Fate,  however,  has  relegated  me  to  a  small 
Humber  and  four  modest  rooms  in  the 
Adelphi.  Now,  if  I  make  a  proposal  to 
you,  will  you  think  I  am  a  raving 
lunatic  ?  " 

I  would  have  withdrawn  "  proposal " 
as  soon  as  I  had  said  it.  It  is  such  an 
ambiguous  word. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  the  same  note  of 
aloofness  in  her  tone,  "  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  mad." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  continued,  "  I  shall  be 
happy  to  put  five  pounds  in  that  box  if  you 
will  give  me  some  practical  instruction  as 
to  how  to  make  a  Cornish  pasty." 

She  certainly  looked  surprised,  as  well 
she  might.  Then  her  lips  parted  in  a  smile 
and  she  uttered  a  little  puzzled  laugh. 

"  It's  all  through  a  little  friendly  wager 
I  made,"  I  continued.  "  The  terms  are 
that,  in  order  to  win,  I  must  be  able  to 
make  a  pasty  such  as  they  sell  in  the  shops 
down  this  way.  I  am  sure  you  know  how 
to  make  them." 

I  could  almost  feel  her  hesitation.  I  saw 
the  fingers  of  one  of  her  hands,  that  lay 
limp  at  her  side,  twitch  nervously. 

"  When  would  you  want  me  to  show 
you  ?  "  she  asked.     "  Now  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  splendid,"  I  said,  "if 
you're  not  otherwise  engaged." 

Again  she  hesitated.  She  seemed  to 
be  fighting  some  battle  of  the  spirit.  I  saw 
her  breast  rise  and  fall,  as  if  she  were 
labouring  under  some  emotion  which  seemed 
to  me  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
occasion. 

"Come  now,  then,"  she  said  suddenly; 
*'  it  won't  take  very  long." 

III. 

Her  name  was  Evelyn  Constable,  and  she 
blurted  it  out  to  me,  Christian  name  and 
all,  as  simply  as  a  child.  Most  of  the  few 
people  she  knew  were  "  old  friends,"  who 
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never   dreamed    of    calling    her   anything.  ''  Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  ''  that  I  ought 

I  told  her  that  my  own  nams  was  Charles  to  send  over  to  Froe  for  my  chaperon  ?  " 

Fielding,   and   she   edged   away  from  me.  Her  mouth,  which  she  had  kept  straighter 

Fieldmg's  nothmg  to  shout  about,  but  a  good  than  Nature  intended  while  talking  to  me, 

plamname.     One  would  have  thought  I  had  suddenly   twitched   at   the   corners.     Then 

said  Joaacstem  from  the  effect  it  had  on  she  laughed  out  freely  and  friendlily. 


'  What  hundred  pounds  reward  V '     '  Oh,  you  know  !     I  stus-  your  portrait  iu  yesterday's  Loudon  papers.' ' 


tier.  I  saw,  with  a  growing  heaviness  of 
the  heart,  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  like  me. 

A  few  yards  from  the  front  door  of  the 
vicarage  she  suddenly  halted. 

**  I  hope  you  won't  mind  ? "  she 
asked,  suddenly  anxious.  **  Father  isn't 
at  home.*' 


"  Please  don't  be  absurd  !  But  I  thought 
I'd  better  tell  you." 

"'  But  won't  Mr.  Constable  be  annoyed 
when  he  returns  home  and  finds  you  giving 
a  cooking  lesson  to  a  stranger  ?  " 

''  He  won't  mind  when  he  hears  it's  for 
the  church." 

"  Anything  in  a  good  cause " 
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She  interrupted  me  sharply. 

•'  Oh,  don't  say  that !  "  .she  cried.  ''  It's 
true,  but  it  sounds  so  horrible." 

There  was  something  about  the  girl  that 
puzzled  me.  It  was  as  if  she  were  acting 
against  the  dictates  of  a  busy  conscience, 
but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  wrong 
there  could  be  in  teaching  a  man  to  make 
a  pasty. 

She  let  us  both  into  the  house,  which  was 
as  silent  and  gloomy  as  the  inside  of  an 
Egyptian  tomb.  There  was  neither  sign 
nor  sound  of  any  servants,  and  I  soon 
found  that  there  were  none,  save  a  woman 
who  came  in  to  render  occasional  help. 
It  was  a  large  house  for  a  vicarage.  I  sur- 
mised that  it  must  have  contained  about 
fifteen  rooms,  besides  a  servants'  hall, 
dairy,  and  still-room.  An  excellent  place, 
it  seemed,  for  a  vicar  with  a  private  income 
of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  but  an 
embarrassment  to  one  who  had  not.  The 
bare  hall,  with  its  dingy  rugs,  cheap 
engravings  spotted  with  damp,  and  peeling 
wall-paper,  told  its  own  tale.  Evelyn  con- 
ducted me  straight  down  into  the  basement 
kitchen,  and  her  first  act  was  to  climb 
four  steps  outside  the  tradesmen's  entrance 
to  see  if  the  milk  had  arrived.  For  some 
mysterious  reason  she  was  relieved  that  it 
had  not. 

Although  the  weather  was  hot,  there 
was  a  wink  of  fire  in  the  kitchen  grate,  for 
we  must  have  been  fifteen  miles  from  the 
nearest  working  gas-stove.  Evelyn  roused 
it  from  its  apathy  with  some  paraffin,  and 
then  vanished  behind  my  back  down  some 
stairs  and' into  a  dungeon  in  the  foundations 
of  the  house.  The  unmistakable  sounds 
of  coal  being  shovelled  into  a  box  fell  upon 
my  ears,  I  found  my  way  down  the  uneven 
stairs  and  took  the  coal-box  from  her  hand. 

'*  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,"  I  asked, 
"  that  this  was  necessary  ?  " 

She  released  the  coal-box  with  a  little 
cold  ''  Thank  you,"  and  preceded  me  up 
the  stairs.  I  had  noticed  on  the  way  down 
that  they  were  broken  in  places  ;  I  noticed 
it  still  more  on  the  way  up.  I  don't  suppose 
I  really  turned  a  back  somersault,  but  it 
felt  like  that.  I  returned  to  the  cellar  on 
my  back,  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
coal. 

There  was  once  a  curate  who,  on  falling 
into  an  appalling  booby-trap  set  for  him  in 
a  country  house  by  some  young  people 
who  were  anxious  to  hear  if  he  had  a  swear 
in  his  composition,  contented  himself  by 
exclaiming  with  deep  feeling :    "Oh,  how 


hateful  !  "  Subconsciously  I  must  have 
remembered  his  grand  restraint,  for  I  went 
hardly  a  degree  stronger.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  heard  warmth  and  sympathy 
in  Evelyn's  voice. 

*'  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  she  cried,  with  an 
anxiety  which  did  my  heart  good  to  hear. 
*'  Oh,  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  Let  me  get  this  coal-dust  out  of  my 
ear  and  I'll  tell  you.  No,  I  don't  think 
I  am,  thanks." 

''  I  ought  to  have  warned  you,"  she  said 
penitently,  *"  about  the  stairs.  It  was  my 
fault,  and  I  am  so  very  sorry.  They're  very 
awkward  until  you  know  them." 

"  I  shall  remember  them  another  time,"  I 
answered,  and  fell  to  retrieving  the  lost  coal. 

In  the  comparatively  bright  light  of 
the  kitchen  she  looked  at  me  and  bit  her 
lip.  But  the  smile  grew,  all  the  same,  and 
when  mine  answered  it,  she  blushed  and 
burst  out  laughing. 


"  Oh,"  she  cried,   "  I   am  so 
don't  mean  to  be  rude,  only- 


sorry  : 


I 


There  was  a  small  mirror  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  I  looked  in  it  and  saw  what 
was  the  matter.  All  I  needed  was  a  banjo 
and  a  repertoire  of  plantation  songs  to  be 
the  complete  Massa  Johnsing.  I  obtained 
her  permission  to  wash  in  the  sink,  and  while 
I  was  performing  my  ablutions,  little 
Archelaus  Puddy  arrived  with  the  milk. 

Evelyn  detained  him  outside  while  she 
scribbled  a  hasty  note.     He  was,  she  said, 

to  take  it  at  once  to Then  she  dropped 

her  voice,  and  I  did  not  hear  the  rest.  Imme- 
diately after  that  the  cooking  lesson  started 
in  earnest. 

In  the  cool  larder  there  were  flour  and 
butter  and  lard  and  vegetables,  and  about 
six  ounces  of  steak.  The  bluish  tinge  about 
the  latter  betrayed  its  sometime  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sunny  Argentine.  Evelyn 
then  set  to  work  to  make  pastry. 

The  preparation  of  the  pastry  did  not 
interest  me  much.  I  could  make  pastry 
myself — at  least,  I  could  if  I  had  a  cookery 
book.  Still,  I  don't  think  Evelyn  did  it 
very  well.  By  the  time  the  rolling-pin  was 
put  into  use  it  looked  like  so  much  con- 
demned putty. 

I  helped  Evelyn  with  the  rolling-pin,  but 
it  was  a  hard  and  thankless  task.  The 
pastry,  instead  of  taking  it  lying  down, 
curled  up  around  the  pin  like  a  stout 
periodical  ready  for  the  post.  Evelyn 
seemed  as  helpless  as  I  was. 

"  Let's  think,"  I  said.  "  In  these  circum- 
stances, what  would  Mrs.  Beeton  do  1  " 


A    COENISH    PASTY. 
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I  liked  to  think  that  the  kindly*  wraith 
of  the  famous  lady  was  hovering  near  us — 
a  pleasant,  housewifely  shade  which  mur- 
mured, "  Take  so  many  eggs,"  and  ''  Serve 
immediately  with  tartare  sauce." 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  if  we  were  to  lay 
the  pastry  board  on  the  floor,  cover  it  over 
with  thick  brown  paper,  and  then  I  start 
jumping " 

But  she  cut  me  short  with  an  exclamation 
of  horror.  Women  are  absurdly  conserva- 
tive in  their  methods,  and  that  is  why  there 
are  so  many  bad  cooks  in  the  world.  She 
compromised,  however,  by  allowing  me 
to  spank  the  pastry  with  a  flat  thing  full 
of  holes,  which  is,  I  believe,  used  for  dis- 
connecting fried  fish  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pan. 

The  next  operation  was  the  cutting  up 
of  the  meat.  I  insisted  on  doing  that, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  embarrass  her  by 
allowing  her  to  show  me  how  tough  it  was. 
Being  a  strong  man,  I  managed  this  with 
comparative  ease,  and  raised  only  three 
rowing  blisters  on  my  right  hand. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  we  come  to  the  question 
of  potatoes.     Do  we  boil  'em  first,  or  not  ?  " 

I  thought  she  hesitated.  Then  she  shook 
her  head. 

''  Onions  ?  " 

This  time  she  nodded  it,  and  I  cut  up 
two  of  these  lachrimatory  vegetables, 
thereby  reducing  myself  to  the  condition 
of  a  charlady  after  witnessing  the  last  act 
of  "  East  Lynne." 

"  What  next  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Some  people  add  sage  as  well." 

I  found  some  in  the  larder,  and  Evelyn 
added  to  the  pile  enough  of  it  to  stuff  a  small 
goose.  We  also  flavoured  it  with  some  bits 
of  woolly  radish,  cucumber  peel,  half  a 
tomato,  some  egg-powder,  and  a  sprig  of 
some  kind  of  water-weed  that  grows  in 
the  neighbouring  streams  and  tastes  of 
parsnips. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  thinking  much 
more  about  Evelyn  than  I  was  about  the 
cooking  lesson,  else  I  might  have  suspected 
that  she  was  not  a  really  experienced  cook. 
I  did  notice,  however,  that  she  agreed 
readily  to  everything  I  suggested  adding  to 
the  ingredients.  This  I  put  down  at  the 
time  to  a  latent  genius  for  cooking  suddenly 
manifesting  itself  in  me.  By  the  time  we 
had  done  mixing  things  the  ingredients 
looked  like  a  preliminary  to  some  experiment 
in  Black  Magic.  We  only  needed  a  few 
toads. 

When  at  last  we  could  think  of  no  more 


ingredients,  I  divided  the  pastry  into  two 
equal  parts,  piled  up  the  meat,  vegetables, 
and  et-cetera  on  one,  and  laid  the  other  on 
top,  tucking  it  down  with  the  handle  of 
a  knife.  The  pastry  was  now  ready  for 
the  oven,  and  had  assumed  the  shape  of 
Lake  Bala,  according  to  the  maps. 

Into  the  oven  it  went  on  a  large  tin,  and 
after  the  closing  of  the  oven-door  Evelyn 
and  I  were  left  without  an  occupation. 

"  How  long  do  you  give  it  ?  "  I  asked 
professionally. 

"  It  depends,"  she  said. 

''  No,  it  doesn't — it's  lying  flat." 

She  bit  her  lip  and  shot  me  a  quick 
glance. 

"  It  depends  on  how  long  the  oven  takes 
to  cook  the  pastry." 

She  relapsed  into  silence  again.  Although 
she  answered  every  question  I  asked  her, 
I  could  not  get  her  to  converse.  She  sat 
fidgeting  nervously  and  listening.  For  what 
she  was  listening  I  could  not  guess, 

"  You're  very  lonely  here,"  I  said,  after 
a  long  pause.  "  Aren't  you  afraid  of 
burglars  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  There's  nothing  to  steal  here,  other- 
wise  " 

She  came  to  another  sudden  stop  arid 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  Otherwise,"  I  said,  fishing,  ''  you 
wouldn't  have  let  me  in." 

Of  course  she  ought  to  have  answered  : 
''  One  glance  at  your  honest,  open  counte- 
nance was  sufficient  to  tell  me  that  you 
were  a  man  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  Crown 
Jewels  and  a  booked  passage  to  Ecuador," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  But  she  did  not  say 
anything.  There  is  nothing  so  unpleasant 
as  to  hear  nobody  contradict  something 
one  has  said  against  oneself.  I  put  it 
down  to  her  being  unsophisticated.  After 
another  long  and  rather  trying  interval,  I 
suggested  a  look  at  the  interior  of  the  oven. 

The  pastry  lay  there,  horrid,  shapeless, 
anaemic,  apparently  untouched  by  the  heat. 
I  tried  it  with  a  fork. 

"  It's  getting  hard  on  top,"  I  said,  "  but 
it's  still  very  marshy  underneath." 

*'  The  oven  isn't  hot  enough,"  said 
Evelyn. 

Accordingly  I  set  to  work  on  the  fire  with 
paraffin  and  bellows.  Within  a  few  minutes 
the  kitchen  was  a  sort  of  private  Hades, 
and  Evelyn  had  taken  refuge  near  the  open 
door.  When  I  looked  at  the  pastry,  it 
was  the  colour  of  a  straw  hat  which  had 
been   renovated   with   walnut    juice    after 
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having  previously  been  worn  through  three 
tropical  summers. 

"  Is  it  done  when  it  looks  like  that  ?  " 
I  asked. 

''  I  think  so,"  said  Evelyn. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  hook  it  out  of 
the  red-hot  oven,  and  once  again  I  tried 
it  with  a  fork.  The  fork  bent  under  the 
strain,  and  the  prongs  produced  a  musical 
little  plinJc-plinJc  when  they  touched  it. 

''  It's  a\\  spoilt!  "  said  Evelyn. 

"  It  may  be  all  right  inside,"  I  said. 
*'  Have  you  got  a  chisel  ?  We  may  as 
well  see." 

She  burst  out  laughing,  and,  although 
there  was  no  hint  of  hysteria  in  the  sound, 
the  laughter  turned  suddenly  to  tears. 

'•'  Oh,  go  1  "  she  cried.  ''  Go,  go,  go  ! 
Don't  stay  here  !  Go  quickly  while  there 
is  yet  time !     I  can't  give  you  up  !  " 

i  stood  staring  at  her  in  amazement, 
while  she  stamped  her  foot  and  dabbed  at 
her  eyes  with  a  morsel  of  handkerchief. 

"  But  I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  up," 
I  protested.  *'  I  was  hoping  that  we  should 
be  great  friends  for  ever  and " 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  !  "  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  go  !  " 

."  But  I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
I  protested.  "  I'll  go,  of  course,  if  you 
say  I  must." 

"I'm  horrid  and  beastly!"  she  cried, 
still  dabbing  at  her  eyes.  "  You've  been 
so  nice  to  me  that  I  can't  let  you  be  caught. 
I  didn't  want  the  money  for  ourselves. 
Of  course  father  and  I  couldn't  touch  it, 
but  that  hundred  pounds  reward  would 
have  started  the  repairs  to  the  church." 

Still  I  didn't  see. 

"  Either,"  I  said,  "  I'm  very  dense,  or 
this  is  getting  more  and  more  like  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  What  hundred  pounds 
reward  ?  " 


"Oh,  you  know  1  I  saw  your  portrait 
in  yesterday's  London  papers." 

"  My  portait  ?  " 

"  That's  why  I  let  you  come  in  and  kept 
you  here,  pretending  to  teach  you  to  make 
a  pasty.  I  can't  make  -pasties.  I  can't 
cook  properly  at  all.  When — when  the 
milk-boy  came,  I  sent  him  with  a  note  to 
the  policeman  at  Penpirran,  saying  that 
you  were  here.  Oh,  quick,  quick  !  He  may 
be  here  at  any  moment." 

Then,  indeed,  I  understood,  and  felt  like 
the  young  man  in  the  novelette  when  "a 
thousand  wild  emotions  surged  through  his 
astonished  mind."  If  I  were  not  conscious 
of  a  thousand,  at  least  I  was  conscious  of 
two.  The  first  was  a  definite  resentment 
at  her  thinking  me  anything  like  that 
frightful-looking  guy  who  was  known  as 
the  Surbiton  Swindler  ;  the  second  was  much 
more  agreeable,  and  toyed  delicately  with 
the  thought  that  she  liked  me  too  well 
already  to  send  me  to  prison.  If  the  nettle 
stung  me,  the  dock-leaf  was  at  hand. 

"  Let  him  come,"  I  said.  "  Meanwhile, 
won't  you  give  me  some  tea  ?  I  suppose 
you  didn't  like  to  offer  hospitality  to  a 
swindler.  But — have  you  seen  to-day's 
Plymouth  paper  1  " 

She  shook  her  head,  eyeing  me  curiously, 
almost  hopefully. 

"No.     I  haven't  had  time." 

I  took  a  copy  of  the  local  news-sheet 
from  my  breast-pocket.  The  star  headline 
was  "  The  Surbiton  Swindler  "  ;  below, 
in  less  glaring  type,  "  Arrest  at  Bevonforty 

Well,  we  all  make  mistakes  ! 

Somehow  or  other — it  doesn't  matter 
exactly  how — the  work  of  restoring  Ralland 
Church  was  started  almost  at  once.  Evelyn 
and  her  father  are  quite  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  finished  in  time  for  the  wedding. 


THE      SAWBWA     OF 


YAWNGIIWE     UNDKR     THE     llOYAL     WHITE     UMBliKLLAS,     WITH     HIS     CHIEF     WIFE, 
DAUGHTEK,    AND    TWO    ADOPTED    SONS    STANDING    liLHIND. 


THE    WATER    FESTIVAL 
OF    YAWNGHWE 

AN  UNIQUE  SOUTHERN  SHAN  CUSTOM 

By    HENRY    T.    PARRY 


"TnrT^HILST  stationed  at  Mandalay,  in 
YY  1919,  I  received  a  kind  invitation 
from  the  Hon.  Sir  Sao  Maung, 
K.C.I.E.,  K.S.M.,  the  Sawbwa,  or  Ruling 
Chief,  of  Yawnghwe — one  of  the  independent 
Southern  Shan  States,  ninety-five  miles 
►^.S.E.  of  Mandalay — to  be  his  guest  at  his 
^'apital  Yawnghwe,  to  witness  the  extremely 
interesting  ceremony  of  "  Phaungdawn,"  or 
Water  Festival,  which  was  to  be  held  that 
year  at  the  end  of  September. 

En  route  from  Mandalay  I  stayed  at 
Kalaw,  one  of  Burma's  hill  stations — about 
^'ight  hours'  train  journey,  a  most  delightful 
'^pot,  several  hundred  feet  higher  than 
Maymyo — where   the   Lieutenant-Governor 


and  all  Government  officials  resort  to  during 
the  hot  season. 

In  climbing  up  to  a  Palaung  village  near 
by,  I  passed  a  profusion  of  various  ground  and 
tree  orchids,also  many  kinds  of  beautiful  ferns. 
The  natives  of  this  district  are  a  picturesque 
race.  The  women  wear  numerous  thin- 
coloured  bamboo  hoops  round  their  waists, 
solid  silver  necklaces,  and  earrings  are 
of  various  shapes,  chiefly  a  chased  silver 
ornament  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-can, 
which  is  inserted  through  the  lobe.  The 
girls'  heads  are  entirely  covered  with  strands 
of  brightly-coloured  silks,  interspersed  with 
small  white  beads,  the  whole  kept  in  place 
with  long  silver  hairpins. 
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THE    GUEST-HOUSE    WHERE    I     STAT  EI 


I  motored  from  Kalaw  to  Yawnghwe,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-eight  miles,  pass- 
ing through  Thamakan  and  Aungban — 
where  the  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  made 
the  embankment  for  the  extension  of  the 
Burma  railways — as  well  as  through  Heho. 
On  the  way  we  overtook  thousands  of  the 
various  tribea  flocking  to  the  festival,  and 
although  a  thunderstorm  had  suddenly 
appeared,  and  it 
was  deluging  with 
rain,  they  upheld 
their  well-earned 
reputation  of 
being  the  most 
light-hearted  and 
contented  people 
existing. 

The  scenery 
through  which  we 
passed  was  vcried 
and  beautiful, 
passing  from  a 
wooded  valley  and 
hills  to  an  open 
.  expanse  of  downs, 
with  a  long 
avenue  of  cherry 
trees,  which  when 
in  blossom  must 
be  very  beautiful. 
There  are  many 
wild  flowers  in 
this  part  of  the 
worl  d,  including 
the  wild  spiraea  ; 
one    stretch    of 


country  was  like  a 
sheet  of  pale 
mauve  studded 
with  grey  rocks, 
the  flowers  re- 
sembling our 
cuckoo-pint. 

Together  with 
ten  other  guests,  I 
stayed  at  the 
Sawbwa's  guest- 
house, Mr.  Brown, 
who  is  his  ex- 
tremely courteous 
adviser,  acting  as 
host  and  making 
every  possible 
arrangement  for 
our  c  0  mf  ort. 
Several  parties 
motored  in  early 
next  morning, 
making  the  number  of  guests  up  to  about 
forty.  All  embarked  in  various  canoes — 
which  generally  held  six  passengers — from 
the  beautifully  garlanded  landing-stage  to 
witness  the  world-famous  Water  Festival, 
with  its,  to  "Western  eyes,  many  quaint  and 
interesting  customs. 

At  this  festival,  which  takes  place  once 
a   year,   two  small   golden   images   of   the 


THE      CANOPY     OVER     THE     IMAGES     ON     THE      SACRED     BARGE,     SURMOUNTED      ^'^'^  ^^ 
PYATHAT    (SEVEN-STOKIKD    DIMINISHING    SRIRE)     AND     SUIIROUNDED     RV    THE     RO"i ' 

AVHITE    UMBRELLAS. 


THE   OHNATE    BARGE    CONTAINING     THE    TWO    GOLDEN    IMAGES    OF    THE     BUDDHA    BEING    TOWED    TO 
YAW.NGHWfc    BY    FOUlt    CANOES    OF    LEG-PADDLEKS, 


Bhudda  Gautama  are  taken  round  the  Inle 
Lake  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  are  deposited 
in  the  pagodas  of  the  various  lakeside 
villages,  the  ceremony  in  all  lasting  over  a 
period  of  ten  days. 

The  Inthas,  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  paddle  their  canoes  with  their  legs,  live 
in  bamboo  houses,  built  on  posts  and  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  numerous 
floating  islands  on  the  Inle  Lake. 

These  unique  paddlers  cleverly  balance 
themselves  on  one  leg,  very  often  not  having 
a  rail  to  catch  hold  of,  the  other  being 
twisted  round  the  six-feet  paddle,  and  by 
leaning  forward  and  kicking  backwards,  they 


propel  the  canoe  at  a  great  pace — in  fact,  at 
any  distance  beyond  one-third  of  a  mile, 
they  can  easily  beat  any  orthodox  arm- 
paddlers. 

After  having  been  presented  to  the 
Sawbwa,  his  chief  wife  (he  had  twelve,  but 
three  had  died,  including  the  famous 
Mahadavi),  his  daughter  and  two  adopted 
sons,  fine,  intelligent  -  looking  boys  about 
nine  years  old,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
invited,  together  with  four  other  guests,  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  royal  canoe.  This  craft, 
although  only  about  five  feet  wide,  held 
forty-two  people,  including  the  twenty  leg- 
j)addlers,  ten  each  at  bow  and  stern. 

The  Sawbwa  very  kindly  (with  the  help 


THE    BARGE,    SHOWING    THE    ENORMOUS    SACRED    GOOSE    AT    PROW,    APPROACHING    THE    YAWNOHWE 

LANDING-STAGE. 


THE    PROCESSION    OF     INTIIAS    ESCORTING    THE     IMAGES    FROM    THE     INLE    LAKE    TO    THE    PAGODA. 


of  an  interpreter)  explained  all  the  various 
items  of  his  golden  regalia  to  me,  including 
the  box  containing  betel  nut,  lime,  etc.,  the 
biscuit  and  cheroot  boxes,  offering  me  some 
of  the  contents  of  each.  All  these,  as  well  as 
the  golden  spittoon,  were  presented  to  him 
by  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  he 
informed  me.  There  was  also  a  magnificent 
bejewelled  dah — a  long  native  knife — on 
board. 

The  Sawbwa  wore  a  cat's-eye  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  suspended  from  a  gold  chain, 
also  a  fine-meshed  and  many-stranded  gold 
chain,  the  number  of  strands,  some  twelve 
in  all,  indicating 
his  precedence 
over  the  other 
r  ul  ers  of  the 
Southern  Shan 
States. 

He  showed  me, 
with  much  pride, 
hislarge  gold 
watch,  which 
Queen  Victoria 
had  bestowed  on 
King  Mindon  Min, 
who3e  successor  to 
the  Burmese 
throne.  King 
Thebaw,  was  de- 
feated in  the  last 
Burmese  war  and 
his  territories 
annexed  by  Great 
Britain. 

The  Yawnghwe 


barge  is  most  elaborate.  Its  prow  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  sacred  bird,  and  a  golden 
pyathat,  or  seven-roofed  spire,  occupies 
the  centre,  under  which  is  a  golden  canopy, 
beneath  which  the  images  are  placed.  Ten 
white  silken  umbrellas,  the  emblems  of 
royalty,  with  eight-feet  golden  handles,  are 
in  readiness  to  be  unfurled  directly  the 
images  come  on  board.  This  barge,  towed 
by  four  canoes,  each  containing  about  forty 
leg-paddlers,  heads  the  procession,  and 
next  comes  the  royal  canoe,  followed  by 
the  procession  of  various  canoes.  When 
the    centre    of    the    lake    is    reached,    the 


'J  HE     YAWNGHWE     1'AO.ODA,      WHERE      THE     IMAGES    ARL     DEIOSITED     FOR    A     NK^'^'' 


A     LARGE    FLOKAL    ARCH     IN    YAWNGHWE,    WITH    WOMEN    OF    THE    TAUNGIIIU   T 


RIBE    IN    FOREGROUND. 


procession  halts,  and  another  barge  comes 
from  the  further  end,  bringing  the  images. 
There  is  a  solemn  silence  as  the  images  are 
reverently  handed  from  one  barge  to 
another. 

The  Sawbwa,  who  has  boarded  the  barge, 
skikoes  as  he  receives  them,  this  being 
the  sign  of  great  humility  in  Burma. 

It  is  an  impressive  and  picturesque  sight, 
and  will  ever  live  in  my  memory. 

The  procession  then  returns  to  Yawnghwe 
landing-stage,  where  the  images  are  landed 
with  great  ceremony  and  carried  under  the 
golden  canopy,  followed  by  men  bearing 
sixteen     royal     white    umbrellas,    to    the 


Sawbwa 's  pagoda,  a  distance  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  where  they  are  left  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours. 

The  town  is  very  much  en  fete.  A  fine 
large  floral  arch  is  erected,  and  the  bazaars, 
consisting  mostly  of  temporary  structures, 
contain  stalls  where  fascinating  Shan  bags, 
silver  and  earthenware  and  other  articles  and 
trinkets  are  sold.  A  number  of  gambling 
booths  are  well  patronised,  the  animal  game 
being  much  to  the  fore.  In  this  three 
dice  are  thrown,  the  faces  of  which  are 
engraved  with  animals,  the  proprietor 
betting  against  the  backed  one  turning  up. 

The  whole  place  is  a  seething  mass  of 


A'HE    SAWaWA   IN    lilS   ROYAL   BULLOCK-CART,    WITH    HIS   TWO   ADOPTED   SONS,   KINDLY    POSING     FOR    ME. 
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Inthas,  as  well  as 
men,  women,  and 
children  from  the 
neighbouring 
plain  and  hill 
tribes,  also  many 
who  had  come 
great  distances  to 
take  part  in  the 
festivities. 

The  Inthas,  the 
tribe  to  which  the 
leg  -  paddlers  be- 
long, originally 
came  from  Megiie, 
and  have  a 
separate  dialect. 
Their  neighbours 
consist  of  the 
Palaungs  and 
Taungthus.     The 

latter  inhabit  the  2)lains,  and  speak  a  dialect 
very  much  like  the  Karen.  The  women 
and  girls  wear  curious  anklets  of  alternate 
bands  of  large  black  twine  and  twisted 
brass,  and  necklaces  consisting  of  different- 
sized  blobs  of  silver.  They  also  wear  a 
silver  ornament  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears 
somewhat  like  a  reel  of  cotton,  from  which 
are  suspended  up  to  six  pear-shaped  silver 
earrings. 

Shans,  with  their  enormous  hats  made  of 
bamboo  pith  and  grass,  are  ^^resent  at  these 
festivals    in    large    numbers,    as    well    as 


THE   inthas'  (li:g-paddlkrs)  huts  on  the   floating  islands  of  the  ini-e  lake. 

Burmans,  a  few  Gurkhas,  Hindoos,  and 
Mohammedans. 

Though  the  Sawbwa  of  Yawnghwe  has 
a  motor — in  which  he  very  kindly  sent  me 
back — and  an  English-made  landau,  he 
practically  always  drives  in  his  royal  bullock- 
cart. 

Seeing  that  I  was  so  interested  in 
all  appertaining  to  his  domain,  he  was 
extremely  kind  in  explaining  everything 
to  me  (through  an  interpreter),  as  well  as 
in  affording  me  every  facility  to  take  photo- 
graphs. His  golden  court  dress  is  magnificent, 
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though   to    our    Western    ideas    somewhat  and  Political  Officer,  as  well  as  numerous 

fantastic,  and  made  him  quite  one  of  the  officials  in  the  Southern  Shan  States,  were 

most     noticeable     figures     at     the     Delhi  present. 

Durbar.  I   have  never   spent  a   more    enjoyable 

The  official  dinner,  held  the  evening  after  visit,  and  shall  always  retain  many  happy 

the    festival,    was    very    interesting.      Mr.  memories  of  the  Sawbwa's  great  hospitality 

Gr.  C.  B.  Stirling,. C. I.E.,  the  Superintendent  and  kindness. 


muTisn   onicrAi.s    and  otufm  guksts   aviio   came   ovku    foii  thk   day   to 
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I  NEVER  hear  the  cawing  of  the  rooks, 
But  thoughts  come  thronging  of  my  native  land- 
Land  of  the  rich  gold  corn  and  rippling  brooks, 
Where  the  tall  trees  high  on  the  bluff  hills  stand. 

And  I  remember  one  fair  April  day 
(The  sun  had  lured  me  from  my  dusty  books), 
I  stood  alone  and  watched  the  young  lambs  play, 
And  listened  to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks. 

Then  Peace,  that  ArieMike  from  flower  to  flower 
Flits  in  the  sunshine,  sipping  honied  dew, 
Gave  of  her  gathered  store  one  fragrant  hour, 
E'en  as  the  evening  breeze  rose-petals  strew. 

***** 
After  the  sunset  the  west  sky  is  flushed 
With  rosy  tokens  of  the  radiance  fled  ; 
So  the  sweet  fragrance  that  my  sad  heart  hushed 
Lingers  while  rooks  are  cawing  overhead. 

LAURANCE   M.   WULCKO. 
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THE    PATERNAL 
INSTINCT 

By    A.    E.    ASHFORD 
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Bein.£j  the  seventh  son,  I  was  called  Septimus  .  .  . 
my  ffither  was  also  a  seventh  son. —  The  Adrentin es  of 
Septimus  Jenkins. 

Itte  is  welle  knowne  that  ye  seventh  sonne  of  a 
seventh  sonne  hath  ye  most  fortunate  giftes.— 7s.ri?mc« 
from  an  ancient  tome. 

ON  a  certain  Sunday  afternoon  in  early 
summer  Mr.  S.  Hyde  Bimshaw,  who 
lived  in  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  took 
his  accustomed  Sunday  afternoon  stroll 
across  the  Albert  Bridge  into  Battersea 
Park.  He  was  a  prim,  precise,  dry-visaged 
little  man,  with  a  great  sense  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  he  was  named  after  his  father 
— who  still  lived,  a  wizened  but  reasonably 
hale  old  gentleman  of  ninety — though  the 
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latter  always  wrote  himself  as  Septimus  H. 
Bimshaw. 

It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  in  the  sub- 
tropical gardens  of  the  park  he  sat  by  the 
lake  and  decorously  sunned  himself,  the 
while  he  contemplated  the  aquatic  scene 
and  the  traffic  of  his  fellow-humans.  He 
approved  of  Battersea  Park.  He  had 
approved  of  it  ever  since  he  had  read  an 
article  in  The  Morning  Post  which  eulogised 
it  as  one  of  the  best  laid-out  and  most 
picturesque  lungs  of  London.  And  he  liked 
to  watch  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  folk 
that  used  the  park,  because  of  his  innate 
conviction  that   he  was   a   really  superior 
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person,  whose  example  did  much  to  en- 
(3ourage  those  less  advantageously  situated 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  its  pleasant 
amenities. 

Two  young  men  seated  themselves  upon 
H  couple  of  chairs  adjacent  to  his  own. 
They  were  talking,  or,  rather,  one  of  them, 
a  freckled,  sandy-haired  young  man,  who 
appeared  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
was  half  sheer  undiluted  astonishment, 
talked,  while  his  companion  put  in  occa- 
sional sardonic  but  good-humoured  inter- 
jections. 

'''  .  .  .  and  I  held  my  finger  out  to  test 
him,"  rhapsodised  the  freckled  young  man, 
as  he  dropped  into  his  chair,  "  and  bothered 
if  the  little  beggar  didn't  grab  hold  of  it 
just  as  if  he  understood.  Don't  tell  me  they 
don't  understand  at  that  age  !  Ee  does, 
anyhow.  You  could  see  him  reason  it  out. 
Hullo,  he  says,  his  solemn  httle  face  all 
puckered  up  in  thought,  what's  this  ?  And 
he  tests  it  with  his  sense  of  touch.  And  he 
hes  there  and  makes  mental  notes.  And 
presently  he  reflects:  wonder  what  result 
tasting  will  give  ?  And  he  puts  my  finger 
to  his  mouth,  clutching  it  in  his  funny  little 
pink  hand,  and — well,  I  felt  solemn  Idea 
of  him  being  my  own  son,  if  you  under- 
stand, and  acting  like  that." 

"  Biting  you,"  sympathised  his  com- 
panion. "  Savage  little  beast !  Hope  you 
had  it  cauterised." 

The  freckled  rhapsodist  ignored  him. 

"  The  old  lady  says — and  she  should 
know,  considering  her  experience — that 
he's  as  forward  a  little  fellow  as  she's  ever 
known.  Sort  of  youngster  you  have  to  hold 
back.  I  shall  hold  him  back.  No  lessons 
before  he's  eight.  Forcing  forward  children 
stunts  'em  in  the  long  run.  Develop  'em 
slowly  and  they  go  ahead  the  quicker.  My 
little  boy,  for  instance.  Wait  till  he's  four- 
teen. He'll  start  winning  scholarships.  End 
up  with  one  of  the  'Varsities,  probably. 
And  then  he'll  begin  his  career.  Something 
big.  Haven't  definitely  decided  what,  but 
be'll  make  his  name.  Oh,  it's  a  responsi- 
bility, Jim.  To  think  what  he's  going  to 
be,  ^nd  yet  to  have  him  lying  there  in  his 
f^radle  like— like " 

"  A  cross  between  a  stuffed  monkey  and 
a  boiled  lobster  ?  " 

The  speaker  turned  a  cold  eye. 

''  All  very  well  to  be  flippant.  You  don't 
hiow.   You're  not  a  father." 

A  voice  on  Mr.  Bimshaw's  other  hand 
caused  him  to  turn  his  head.  A  stout, 
^notherly  woman  sat  beside  him.    She  was 


dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  black  satin  lavishly 
decorated  with  twinkly  jet  beads,  and  upon 
her  head  was  a  black  bonnet  in  which  a  tuft 
of  osprey  feathers  nodded  and  shook  with 
every  heave  and  depression  of  her  ample 
bosom. 

"  Ar !  "  she  breathed  amiably,  and  her 
perspiration-bedewed  face  shone  at  him 
like  a  friendly  but  somewhat  flushed  full 
moon.  "  Pritty  ter  'ear  'im  tork,  ain't  it, 
mister  ?  But  let  'im  an'  'is  sweet  young 
missus  wyte  till  they've  'ad  our  experience. 
Let  'er  wyte  till  she's  nussed  eleven." 

Mr.  Bimshaw,  who  was  a  bachelor, 
coughed  and  rose  stonily.  And  as  he  stood 
up,  a  robust  voice  suddenly  boomed  at  him 
and  held  him  paralysed. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  it  boomed.  "  Cousin 
Septimus  I  Who  the  deuce  would  have 
thought  it  ?  " 

Even  the  freckled  young  man's  outflow 
was  checked.  "  Well,  that's  how  I  look  at 
it,"  he  was  babbling.  ''  Build  the  little 
beggar  up  right,  and  he'll  carry  his  brain- 
power the  better.  Backing,  that's  what 
every  baby  wants.  It's  what  mine's  going 
to  have  in  every  way  I  can  give  it  to 
him.  There's  the  christening  affair  on 
Tuesday,  for  instance.  You've  promised  to 
stand  ;  so 's  Enid's  sister,  Lou.  And  I  was 
going  to  be  the  other  myself.  But  I've  been 
thinking.  Why  don't  I  stand  dov/n  and  ask 
someone  with  real  influence  to  act  ?  Some- 
one who'll  do  him  good  later  on— help  his 
career.    Only  for  the  life  of  me " 

The  big  voice  boomed  at  this  point. 
Looking  up,  he  perceived  a  burly  figure 
advancing  upon  Mr.  S.  Hyde  Bimshaw, 
chuckling. 

The  freckled  young  man  had  not  pre- 
viously noticed  Mr.  Bimshaw.  He  did  not 
really  notice  him  yet.  It  was  the  newcomer, 
a  really  arresting  figure  in  a  scheme  of 
yellow  and  purple  checks,  variegated  by 
a  white  topper,  white  spats,  a  really  fanciful 
vest,  and  a  delirious  tie  in  jazz,  who 
attracted  his  attention.  Mr.  S.  Hyde  Bim- 
shaw, immaculate  but  conventional,  was 
simply  not  in  the  picture. 

He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  wish  to 
be.  He  wanted  to  fade  right  out  of  it.  And 
he  stood  there  paralysed. 

But  the  exuberant  geniality  of  the 
stranger  was  not  a  thing  easily  chilled. 

''  Bless  my  soul  1  Cousin  Septimus  ! 
Who  the  deuce  would  have  thought  it  ? 
Cousin  Septimus  1    Bless  my  soul  1  " 

He  continued  to  boom,  wringing  Mr. 
Bimshaw's  nerveless  hand. 
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"  And  how  is  Uncle  Septimus  ?  "  he 
demanded  boisterously.  "  Wonderful  old 
chap.  Haven't  seen  him  for  ten  years. 
Reminds  me,  want  to  introduce  you  to  my 
old  friend,  Racket.  Racket,  you've  heard  me 
speak  of  Cousin  Septimus.  And  dear  old 
Uncle  Septimus.  Wonderful  old  chap. 
Looks  like  a  mummy,  but  simply  exudes 
vitality.  Nine  brothers,  and  he  was  the 
seventh.  Cousin  Septimus  here  has  only 
six.  But  he's  the  image  of  uncle,  and  likes 
me  just  as  much.  Septimus — my  friend,  Mr. 
Racket." 

Mr.  S.  Hyde  Bimshaw  blinked  stiffly  at 
a  man  who  accompanied  the  gorgeous  person 
who  called  him  cousin.  He  was  a  man  with 
a  lean,  mobile  face  and  humorous  eyes. 
But  whether  he  enjoyed  his  companion's 
jovial  verbosity  or  Mr.  Bimshaw's  glumness 
the  more,  he  alone  knew.  Certainly  he  dis- 
played interest  in  the  latter. 

'*  Afraid  your  cousin  exaggerates,  Mr. 
Bimshaw,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "  We  met 
for  the  first  time  a  week  ago.  I'm  an 
Australian,  and " 

"  I'm  showing  Racket  round,"  chuckled 
his  companion.  "  Absolutely  everything. 
By  the  way,  you  can't  call  us  both  Bim- 
shaw, Racket.  Call  me  George.  George, 
after  my  Uncle  George,  you  know.  He  was 
my  godfather.  Cousin  Septimus's  godfather, 
too.  But  of  course  you  couldn't  call  a 
Septimus  plain  George.  Eh,  what  !  Se])- 
timus  calls  himself  S.  Hyde,  by  the  way. 
Saves  confusion  with  Uncle  Septimus. 
Can't  have  two  Septimuses — or  should  it 
be  Septimi  ?— in  one  family." 

Mr.  Racket  continued  to  smile  his  in- 
terested smile  at  Mr.  S.  Hyde  Bimshaw. 

''  But  it  seems  there  are,"  he  ventured. 
"  Isn't  there  a  saying  or  a  superstition " 

His  companion  clapped  him  on  the  back 
delightedly. 

^'  Of  course  there  is,"  he  chuckled. 
"  Don't  know  what  the  King's  Evil  is,  or 
whether  you've  got  warts,  but  Cousin 
Septimus  will  cure  you  of  'em  like  a  shot. 
And  as  for  luck  !  .  .  .  Any  time  you  want 
to  do  something  good  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
or  to  back  a  winning  gee-gee,  ask  Septimus 
for  a  tip.  He'll  make  your  fortune.  He  made 
mine.  I  shouldn't  be  worth  what  I  am  worth 
if  it  wasn't  for  Septimus,  son  of  Septimus. 
Fact.  Ask  him.  By  the  way,  Sep,  what's 
going  to  win  the  Derby  next  week  ?  " 

But  the  power  of  movement  had  returned 
to  Mr.  S.  Hyde  Bimshaw,  conscious  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  sea  of  grinning  avid  faces 
swimming  around  him.    Mr.  Racket  heard 


him  mumble  something— -something  whicli 
was  meant  to  convey  an  expression  of 
regret  anent  the  recollection  of  an  important 
appointment,  though  the  sound  conveyed 
nothing  more  than  a  mumble,  reaiiy.  And 
then — why  boggle  at  a  word  ? — Mr.  S.  Hyde 
Bimshaw  fled. 

His  cousin  gazed  after  him — he  guffawed. 

"  Can't  help  it,  Racket  !  "  he  laughed. 
"  Know  I'm  an  absolute  bounder,  but  he's 
so  prim  and  pernickety.  Considers  me  the 
positive  limit,  y'know.  Bad  form,  bad  egg, 
scallywag  of  all  the  Bimshaws.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  can  afford  to  be,  because 
I've  got  the  money  to  do  what  I  jolly  well 
like. 

"  No,  I'm  wrong."  He  linked  his  arm  in 
Mr.  Racket's  and  resumed  his  interrupted 
excursion.  "  Yes,  I'm  quite  wrong.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  Cousin  Septimus  was  him- 
self the  innocent  cause  of  the  money  coming 
my  way.  That's  what  really  riles  him.  Only 
one  thing  riles  him  more.  Ask  him  to  stand 
as  godfather  to  some  innocent  httle 
squawker  in  long  clothes, and " 

A  bend  in  the  path  took  him  from 
view,  to  outvie  unseen  gay-coloured  flower- 
beds ;  his  words  were  lost  in  an  explosive 
irruption  of  chuckles.  He  became  a  vivid 
memory. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  the  thoughts  of  at 
least  two  who  had  witnessed  the  encounter 
were  occujDied  with  the  quite  unvivid,  not 
to  say  drab,  personality  of  Mr.  S.  Hyde 
Bimshaw.  One  who  pondered  concerning 
him  was  the  freckled  young  man  ;  the  other 
was  the  stout  woman  in  black. 

''  A  n'ater  o'  the  little  innercents,"  she 
mused  bitterly  to  the  world  at  large. 
"  Stand  gawdfarver  1  Ketch  me  ever  arskin' 
a  sour-fyced,  dried-up  perisher  like  'im  ter 
stand  gawdfarver  ter  eny  byby  o'  mine  !  " 

But  the  freckled  young  man,  if  he  heard 
her,  did  not  actually  grasp  her  words.  He 
did  not  even  look  at  her. 

"  Funny,"  he  mused  broodingly,  and  fell 
to  tracing  an  aimless  pattern  with  the 
ferrule  of  his  stick.  He  repeated  the  remark 
after  a  little,  then  rose  abstractedly  and 
walked  away. 

"  It  was  rather,  wasn't  it  ?  "  agreed  his 
friend,  loyally  adhering  to  him. 

The  freckled  young  man  walked  in  silence 
for  a  while,  his  brow  corrugated  in  thought  ■ 
But  suddenly  he  halted  and,  grasping  his 
friend  by  the  shoulder,  put  a  question 
to  him  with  all  the  direct  and  forceful 
simplicity  of  the  one-idea'd  man. 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  "  he  demanded. 
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"  When  is  a  mouse  why  it  spins  ?  "  re- 
joined his  friend  soothingly. 

''  It's  absurd,"  gloomed  the  freckled 
young  man. 

"  Best  I  could  do,  old  chap." 

"  It's  absurd,"  the  freckled  young  man 
continued,  "that  a  man  should  be  riled 
over  a  thing  like  that.  He  ought  to  feel 
proud,  privileged." 

His  friend  linked  his  arm  in  his  and  drew 
him  gently  on.  ''  I'll  write  to  the  papers 
about  it,"  he  soothed.  "  And — yes,  you 
had  better  see  a  doctor.  You've  had  a 
trying  time  lately." 

But  the  freckled  young  man  declined  to 
be  comforted.  "  You  heard  what  his  cousin 
said,"  he  gloomed.  ''  Perhaps  it's  all  super- 
stition, but  if  there's  nothing  in  superstition, 
why  do  you  avoid  walking  under  ladders, 
or  spilling  salt,  or  sitting  thirteen  at  table  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  Anyhow,  I  don't  mind  walking 
under  a  ladder,  if  there's  no  johnny  with  a 
paint-pot  aloft,  and  I  cross  my  fingers.  Still, 
have  it  your  own  way." 

"  What  his  cousin  said  is  good  enough 
for  me.  This  Septimus  chap's  the  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son.  He  admitted  that  he'd 
made  his  fortune  for  him.  And  it  isn't  likely, 
seeing  how  evident  it  was  that  he  absolutely 
detests  him,  that  he  did  it  intentionally. 
It  must  have  been  quite  an  unconscious 
emanation  of  his  power.  Very  likely  he 
actually  wanted  to  do  him  a  bad  turn." 

His  friend  raised  his  eyebrows,  seeing 
light.  And  then,  realising  that  it  was  but  a 
half  light  at  the  best,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  think,"  he  murmured  judiciously, 
"  we  will  see  that  doctor." 

But  the  freckled  young  man  halted  a 
second  time.  A  second  time  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  friend's  shoulder. 

"  Jim,"  he  said  huskily,  "  you're  a  good 
«ort,  and  you're  my  pal.  You're  Enid's  pal, 
too.  It's  right  you  should  be  one  of  our 
kiddie's  godfathers.  And  it's  right  that 
Ijou  should  be  his  godmother.  But  you're 
ordinary,  both  of  you.  I'm  not  saying  it 
unkindly  ;    you  know  you  are." 

"  Absolutely.  But  don't  worry.  We'll  do 
our  very  best  for  young  Henry  James." 

That's  it.  You  don't  understand.  You're 
not  a  father.  You  haven't  a  father's  feelings. 
My  boy  isn't  ordinary.  I  want  him  to  have 
backing  out  of  the  ordinary.  You'd  think 
^hat  a  man  in  a  position  to  give  it  to  him 
would  be  proud  to  do  so,  would  realise  tnat 
^t  Was  his  patriotic  duty  to  give  the  backing 
^i  his  influence  to  a  child  perhaps  destined 
to  stand  out  as  the  transcendent  genius  of 


his  age,  and,  instead,  you  find  him  deliber- 
ately camouflaging  the  fact  that  he's  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  by  calling 
himself  S.  Hyde  instead  of  Septimus  H., 
because  he's  too  confoundedly  lazy  and 
selfish  to  want  to  stand  as  godfather  to  my 
little  boy."  ^ 

And  at  this  his  friend  gulped,  and  very 
excusably. 

"  Oh,  jiminy  !  "  he  said.  And  again, 
"  Oh,  jiminy  !  " 

And  then  he  laid  his  own  hand  upon 
the  freckled  young  man's  shoulder,  and  his 
mien  was  comforting  and  resolute,  and  his 
voice  was  earnest  and  vibrant  with  deter- 
mination. 

"Henry,"  he  said^  "we  are  pals.  I've 
always  helped  you.  Didn't  I  patch  up  that 
misunderstanding  between  you  and  Enid 
before  you  were  married  ?  Trust  to  me.  It 
shall  be  arranged. 

"  I  know,"  he  went  on,  waving  aside  a 
petulant  interjection.  "  We  know  nothing 
of  the  chap  except  that  he  calls  himself 
S.  Hyde  Bimshaw  ;  we  don't  even  know 
where  he  lives.  Wliat  of  it  ?  Aren't  there 
such  things  as  directories  ?  It  won't  be  like 
trying  to  locate  a  John  Smith.  We'll  look 
him  up  to-morrow.  No,  we'll  do  it  to-day. 
Ten  to  one  we'll  find  him  in  a  telephone 
directory." 

"  B-but "     murmured     the    freckled 

young  man  despondently. 

"  Fudge  !  What  if  he  has  a  silly  preju- 
dice against  the  sponsor  business  ?  Have  I 
ever  let  you  down  yet  ?  I'm  less  ordinary 
than  you  think.  Didn't  I  fill  in  your  last 
Income  Tax  return  on  my  head,  so  to  speak  ? 
Maybe  it  should  be  child's  play  to  me, 
seeing  I'm  in  the  Inland  Revenue,  and 
have  to  understand  'em  ;  but  I  didn't  get 
there  without  brains.'  Try  passing  one  of 
the  silly  exams.  Trust  me.  I'll  find  a  way 
to  circumvent  his  silly  prejudice.  Look 
here  .  .  ." 

Again  he  linked  his  arm  in  the  freckled 
young  man's  ;  conversing  soothingly,  yet 
determinedly,  he  drew  him  along. 

II. 

Mr.  S.  Hyde  Bimshaw  looked  up  with  un- 
repressed  annoyance  at  his  neat  maid- 
servant. It  was  Tuesday  morning,  and  he 
had  made  an  appointment  with  a  man  in 
the  City  for  eleven,  and  he  had  overslept 
himself  deplorably. 

Whether  one  has  overslept  or  not,  and 
has  or  has  not  an  important  appointment 
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to  keep,  one  does  not  relish  having  callers 
served  up  with  breakfast,  unless,  of  course, 
one  is  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Mr.  S.  Hyde  Bimshaw  was  not  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  He  had  sometimes  thought  that 
if  he  possessed  his  deplorable  Cousin  George's 
wealth,  he  would  have  made  worthy  use  of 
it  by  going  in  for  politics  and  standing  for 
Parliament,  but 

Both  his  Cousin  George  and  his  money 
were  sore  points  with  him,  but  it  was  the 
matter  of  his  callers  that  annoyed  him  at 
the  moment. 

"  It's  ridiculous,  Mary,"  he  hectored. 
''  Say  I'm  not  at  home.  Tell  'em  to  call  at 
some  more  reasonable  hour.    Say " 

"  Of  course,"  intervened  a  suave  voice, 
**  I  need  not  advise  you  that  it  is  always 
well  to  be  careful  what  you  do  say  on  these 
occasions.  It's  a  warning  the  police  always 
give,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Bimshaw,  his  knife  and  fork  poised 
above  his  plate,  turned  his  head  and  stared 
at  a  young  man  who  had  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  Even  in  that  first  moment  of 
surprise  he  w^as  struck  by  something 
familiar  in  the  figure.  He  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before. 

He  said  "  Eh  ?  "  in  a  startled  way.  Then, 
rising  to  his  feet  : 

''  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  demanded 
angrily.  "  How  dare  you  intrude  in  this 
unwarrantable  manner,  sir  ?  " 

But  the  young  man  only  smiled,  unruffled, 
and,  entering  the  room,  motioned  to  a  second 
young  man,  who  stood  out  in  the  hall,  to 
follow. 

He  followed,  and  Mr.  Bimshaw,  without 
any  amelioration  of  his  indignation, 
promptly  recognised  them  both.  The 
second  was  the  freckled,  sandy-haired  young 
man  who  had  conversed  with  such  indelicate 
frankness  concerning  the  dietetic  affairs 
of  tender  infants.  The  first  young  man  was 
his  friend. 

The  latter  smiled  his  perception  of  his 
recognition,  then,  with  a  suave  but  auto- 
cratic gesture,  motioned  the  maid  to  leave 
the  room.  He  closed  the  door  after  her,  Mr. 
Bimshaw  boggling  in  dumb  amaze  at  him, 
then  turned  to  him. 

"  You  will  acknowledge  that  you  are 
Septimus  Hyde  Bimshaw,  of  course  ?  "  he 
said.  *'  Perhaps  I  should  have  asked  you 
formally  before  giving  you  the  formal 
warning.  As  to  being  careful  about  what 
you  say,  you  know." 

**  Sir,"  snapped  Mr.  Bimshaw,  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  or  by  what  authority 


you  order  my  domestics  about.  Of  course 
I  am  Mr.  Bimshaw." 

"  Septimus  Hyde  ?  " 

''Of  course!" 

"  Usually  describing  yourself  as  S. 
Hyde  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !  "   ^ 

His  interlocutor  turned  to  the  freckled 
young  man,  who  was  gazing  at  Mr.  Bimshaw 
in  a  hungrily  earnest  manner — that  was 
Mr.  Bimshaw's  impression — and  had  so 
far  said  nothing. 

"  You  'had  better  make  a  formal  note  of 
the  admissions,  Mr.  Quinn,"  he  said.  "  It 
may  be  necessary  as  evidence.  He  is  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Henry  Quinn,  Mr.  Bimshaw. 
My  name  is  Clegg — James  Clegg.  But  I 
think  you  want  to  say  something." 

Mr.  Bimshaw  wanted  to  say  a  lot  of 
things,  but  he  could  only  pass  his  hand 
over  his  forehead  in  a  bewildered  manner. 

"  I  expect,"  prompted  the  chief  cause  of 
his  bewilderment,  "  you  want  to  repeat 
your  observation  about  what  you  termed 
our  unwarrantable  intrusion.  It's  an  idea 
which  elderly  people  find  difficult  to 
sacrifice  :  the  idea  that  an  Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle — kind  of  a  sacred  No 
Man's  Land.  They  forget  that  there  has  been 
a  war,  and  D.O.E.A.  So  many  bureau- 
cratic departments  with  new  and  arbitrary 
powers,  aren't  there  ?  Still,  if  you  really 
wish  to  inspect  my  warrant " 

He  inserted  a  hand  within  his  breast- 
pocket and  regarded  Mr.  Bimshaw  in  a 
manner  at  once  authoritative  and  inquiring. 

"  I  should  explain,"  he  added.  "I  am 
attached  to  the  Inland  Revenue.  My  par- 
ticular stunt,  if  I  may  use  a  slang  term,  has 
to  do  with  Income  Tax.  But  take  a  seat, 
Mr.  Bimshaw.  Suppose  you  get  on  with 
your  breakfast.  Mr.  Quinn  and  I  will  sit 
down,  too.   We  can  talk  while  you  eat." 

He  motioned  Mr.  Bimshaw  to  his  chair 
with  a  kindly  yet  peremptory  gesture, 
signed  to  the  freckled  young  man  to  follow 
suit,  and  sat  down  himself.  The  freckled 
young  man  clutched  his  notebook  and  con- 
tinued to  regard  Mr.  Bimshaw  with  a 
hungrily  expectant  air. 

The  young  man  who  called  himself 
Clegg — we  will  call  him  Clegg — produced 
a  large  bulky  envelope,  upon  which  Mr. 
Bimshaw,  with  an  odd  sinking  feeling,  per- 
ceived the  letters  O.H.M.S.  For  a  moment 
he  pondered  Mr.  Bimshaw  gravely,  and 
then,  with  disconcerting  abruptness  : 

'*  Mr.  Bimshaw,  are  you  prepared  to 
swear  that  you  filled  in  your  last  Income 
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Tax  return  with  absolute  accuracy  ?  "    he 
demanded. 

Mr.  Bimshaw  gaped.  Mr.  Clegg  smiled 
grimly. 

"That/'  he  remarked,  ''is  what  thev 
all  say." 

''  I — I  haven't  said  anything,"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Bimshaw. 

"  Same  thing.  They  seek  to  evade  the 
point — quibble.  They  protest  that  the 
forms  are  difficult  to  understand,  but  they 
have  done  their  best.  But  my  department 
is  more  interested  in  achievements  than 
intentions — except  to  place  the  worst 
construction  upon  them.  It's  the  bureau- 
cratic attitude." 

Mr.  Bimshaw  mopped  his  forehead.  What 
this  Mr.  Clegg  said  was  very  true — things 
had  altered  in  the  last  few  years.  One 
never  knew  how  one  did  stand  nowadays. 
His  troubled  eyes  wandered  from  his 
interlocutor  to  his  assistant.  He  wished  he 
would  not  look  at  him  in  that  way,  just — 
just  as  if  he  wanted  something  to  happen 
to  him. 

"  B-but  I  assure  you,"  he  faltered,  ''  as 
far  as  I  know " 

"  What  they  all  say,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Clegg  disbelievingly.  "  We  judge  every  man 
guilty  until  he  proves  himself  innocent. 
Even  then  we  don't  believe  him — officially. 
We  can't  afford  to.  We'd  sacrifice  the 
penalty.  You  know  what  that  is,  of 
course  ?  Anyhow,  you're  to  blame  if  you 
don't.  We  can't  make  people  read  the 
papers  thoroughly,  if  they  won't.  Mr.  Quinn, 
are  you  taking  down  what  Mr.  Bimshaw  is 
«aying  ?  " 

Mr.  Bimshaw  continued  to  mop  his 
forehead.  Had  he  somehow  made  a  mistake 
which  some  lynx-eyed  official  had  ferreted 
out  ?  Could  he  not  make  it  plain  that  it 
was  a  pure  accident  ?  That  he  would  never, 
never  dream 

And  suddenly  he  blanched  at  a  memory. 
It  was  years  ago,  and  quite  a  small  wangle, 
but 

It  seemed  to  him  that  his  inquisitor's 
^•yes  bored  into  him,  searched  his  very  soul. 
And  then,  as  though  his  guilty  mind  were 
^^n  open  book  : 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  you 
have  never  in  any  way  defrauded  the 
Revenue  within  the  last  ten  years  ?  "  he 
demanded  in  a  cold  and  steely  voice. 

It — ^it    was    eleven     years    ago,"     Mr. 
bimshaw  twittered. 
Mr.  Clegg  sneered.   "  That,"  he  remarked, 
IS  what  they  all  admit,     Mr.  Quinn,  you 


have  made  a  note  of  it  ?    That  must  be 
investigated  also." 

Then  he  rose  grimly,  and,  at  his  signal, 
the  freckled  young  man.  Mr.  Bimshaw 
clutched  at  the  table-cloth.  He  had  an  odd, 
queasy  sensation  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
Was  the  freckled  young  man's  hungry 
longing  to  be  gratified  ?  Was  something 
vabout  to  happen  to  him  ?  " 

Mr.  Clegg's  further  words  Avere  like  the 
hammer  strokes  of  a  tolling  bell  knelling 
confirmation  of  the  dread. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  severely,  "  you 
need  say  nothing  to  incriminate  yourself 
further  when  we  get  to  Scotland  Yard. 
I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that." 

Mr.  Bimshaw  made  clicky  noises  in  his 
throat.  Mr.  Clegg  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  If  you  won't  read  the  papers  thoroughly !  " 
he  commented.  "  You  might  have  known 
that  we  have  moved  our  new  Evasions 
of  Payment  Department  to  a  more  suitable 
home,  if  you  had.  Mr.  Quinn,  call  a  taxi 
while  I  read  Mr.  Bimshaw  the  necessary 
authority." 

Mr.  Bimshaw  stared  with  fascinated  eyes 
as  he  drew  from  the  envelope  an  official- 
looking  document.  He  heard  the  handle  of 
the  door  turn  under  the  freckled  young 
man's  hand.  He  licked  his  lips  nervously 
as  Mr.  Clegg  cleared  his  throat. 

But  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  strained, 
altogether  unexpected  voice,  and  not  to 
read  his  authority.  "  Shut  the  door.  I  can't, 
Quinn  !  "  he  cried,  and  thrust  the  paper 
back  in  its  envelope.  Then  he  thrust  the 
envelope  into  his  pocket,  then  made  a 
despairing  gesture. 

"  I  can't,  Quinn  !  "  he  reiterated,  "  Why 
should  we  brand  this  innocent  man,  guilty 
of  no  more  than  a  trifling  peccadillo,  with 
the  taint  of  criminality  ?  I  can't  do  it  ! 
This  is  my  first  case  under  my  new  appoint- 
ment, and  it  is  my  last.  I'm  resigning  my 
position — to-day  !  " 

He  blew  his  nose  emotionally,  then,  with 
a  gesture  of  fine  and  simple  dignity,  held 
out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Bimshaw.  Mr.  Bimshaw 
nervously  took  it. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  blew  his 
nose  again.  "  I  know  you  forgive  me.  I  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for 
causing  me  to  realise  the  f  ellness  of  this  new 
tyranny,  of  which  I  am  no  longer  the  un- 
happy instrument!  Let  me  urge  you  to 
fight  it — fight  it  with  all  the  vigour  at  your 
command.  Unmask  it.  Rouse  the  country 
to  its  danger.  Quinn,  we  have  Mr.  Bim- 
shaw's  promise.     This   ease  is   at   an   end. 
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Tear    the    leaves    out    of    your    notebook 

and " 

But  the  freckled  young  man,  with  a 
clenched  look  about  his  jaw,  closed  the  book 
and  put  it  in  his  poc^ket.     Mr.  Bimshaw's 


''  I  have  not  yet  resigned.  I  am  still  your 
superior." 

He  faced  Mr.  Bimshaw  sadly  as  the  door 
closed  behind  his  subordinate. 

''  What    are    we    to    do  ?  "    he    queried 


* >  r^r.'..;^ 

'•  '  Impostor! '  he  said  hoarsely.  .  .  .  '  Paradinpj  about  under  false  pretences  ! '  continued  the  freckled  younu 
man.     '  Oh,  but  I  say  I '   expostulated  Mr.  Clegg." 

heart  sank.      Mr.  Clegg  looked  at  his  in-  unhappily.      "  You  don't  know  him.     ^^'^ 

credulity.  the  red  tape  which  has  eaten  into  him  ;  'i^ 

And  then —  is  consumed  by  zeal  for  what  he  conceives 

"  Go  outside,   Quinn,"   he  said  sharply.  to  be  his  duty." 
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Mr.  Bimshaw  made  a  vague,  yet  eloquent, 
motion  towards  his  pocket-book.  His  teeth 
chattered.  Mr.  Clegg  negatived  the  sug- 
gestion regretfully. 

"  Impossible  !  Unthinkable  !  He  is 
absolutely  incorruptible.    No !  " 

Suddenly  an  expression  of  relief  illumined 
his  face. 


Affect  an  interest  in  it.    Ask  if  you  may  be 
privileged  to  see  it.      The  little   beggar  is 

to   be  christened   to-day,  and Good  ! 

I  have  it !  " 

He  drew  Mr.  Bimshaw  towards  him  and 
whispered.  Mr.  Bimshaw,  bewilderingly 
grasping  his  suggestion,  said  "  Eh  ?  "  An 
expression  of  repugnance  eviiiced  itself. 


"  i^omething  impelled  hitn  to  touch  a  tinr,  crumpled  fist  witli  his  finger.     'Ihe  tiny,  crumpled  ftst  opened 

and  clutched  it." 

.   ''  Listen,"  he  said  earnestly.    '^  I  have  an  ''  You — you  don^t  understand/'  he  fal- 

i^lea.     Quinn  has  his  weak  point.     It's  his  tered.   "  I — I  don't  actually  object  to  them, 

^anity.     You  must  play  upon  it  through  but  there — there  are  painful  associations. 

^i«  strong  point — his  affection  for  his  baby.      I'm  afraid " 
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Mr.  Clegg  drew  away  and  folded  his  arms 
sorrowfully  and  grimly. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  feel  tliat  way,"  he 
observed,  "  only  thing  to  do  is  to  go  through 
with  it.   I  will  call  him  in  again." 

And  suddenly  Mr.  Bimshaw  performed 
a  volte  face.  He  thrust  out  a  detaining 
hand. 

"  All  right !  You — you  put  it  to  him," 
he  gulped. 

III. 

Before  a  pleasant  little  red-brick  house  in 
a  pleasant  little  road  in  the  suburb  of 
Clapham  a  taxi  disgorged  three  gentlemen. 
They  were  Mr.  Bimshaw,  Mr.  Clegg,  and 
the  freckled  young  man.  And  Mr.  Bimshaw 
was  the  only  one  who  looked  unhappy. 

The  door  of  the  little  house  opened,  as 
the  taxi  rolled  away  and  they  entered  the 
gate  ;  it  revealed  the  figure  of  a  pleasant, 
comely  young  woman.  Mr.  Bimshaw  had 
an  impression  of  another  young  woman, 
also  pleasant  and  comely,  peering  discreetly 
through  the  curtained  window  of  the  little 
front  room. 

"  Mr.  Bimshaw,  Lou,"  murmured  Mr. 
Clegg.  "  This  is  Lou,  Mr.  Bimshaw.  Friend 
of  mine,  Lou.    He  wants  to  see  His  Nibs." 

The  young  woman  held  out  her  hand  and 
smiled  at  Mr.  Bimshaw. 

"  He's  a  darling.  So  intelHgent,"  she 
enthused.    ''  Do  come  in." 

Mr.  Bimshaw,  a  little  uncertain  whether 
the  epithets  applied  to  himself  or  to  the 
object  of  his  visit,  found  himself  propelled 
into  the  little  front  room,  into  the  presence 
of  three  persons.  One  was  the  young  woman 
who  had  peered  through  the  window, 
another  a  wrinkled,  apple-faced,  bright- 
eyed  old  woman,  the  third  a  morselish 
specimen  of  humanity,  in  an  extravagantly 
disproportioned  quantity  of  clothing,  that 
lay  in  the  old  woman's  lap.  Mr.  Clegg 
repeated  the  introductory  ceremony,  and 
the  second  young  woman,  whom  he  called 
Enid,  gave  him  a  cordial  and  flattered 
welcome.  He  had  the  feeling  that  he  ought 
to  make  some  response,  and  he  could  think 
of  nothing — except  that  he  was  afraid. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  might  be  asked  to 
hold  the  morselish  specimen. 

It  was  with  relief  that  he  perceived  its 
eyes  were  closed.  He  was  sufficiently 
heartened  to  stammer  "  Q-quite,"  in  re- 
sponse to  the  varied  statements  that  it  was 
(a)  the  boof'liest  ickle  baby-waby  ever 
was,  (6)  that  it  was  the  living  image  of  its 
father,   (c)  of  its  mother,   (d)  that  it  had 


remarkably     intelligent     features,      (e)  an 
astonishingly  luxuriant  head  of  hair  (Mr.  . 
Bimshaw  thought  it  patchy),  (/)  that  there 
was  hope  that  it  might  cultivate  a  more 
distinctly  human  appearance  as  it  matured. 

Mr.  Clegg  sought  a  diversion  from  the 
storm  of  obloquy  which  assailed  him  for 
.this  last  opinion  by  introducing  him  to  the 
old  woman.  ''  The  old  lady,"  he  explained. 
"  Appointed  herself  nurse,  you  know.  Shut 
up,  Lou  and  Enid  !  Acted  same  for  its  pa. 
And  its  ma.  And  its  Aunt  Lou.  You  did, 
didn't  you,  old  lady  ?  Simply  couldn't 
keep  away  when  you  heard  the  news,  could 
you  ?   Love  little  babies — eh,  what  ?  " 

The  old  woman  chuckled.  Mr.  Bimshaw, 
in  a  flustered,  disconcerted  sort  of  way, 
realised  that  her  bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  knowingly. 

And  suddenly  the  baby  was  comparatively 
neglected,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed 
upon  him. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Septimus,"  the  old  woman 
chuckled.  '*  Why,  I  knew  you  soon  as  you 
came  in  the  room,  Mr.  Septimus  !  Image  of 
your  pa,  you  are.  Nussed  you  and  all  your 
six  babby  brothers,  so  I  did.  Nussed  you 
and  washed  you  and  powdered  your  sweet 
little  skins.  And  a  fine  baby  you  was. 
Eh,  dearie,  dearie,  dear  !  " 

Mr.  Bimshaw  tried  to  say  something 
expressive  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  he  should 
experience  at  this  unexpected  encounter 
with  a  memento  of  his  very  early  life — the 
pleasure  he  really  might  have  experienced 
but  for  the  intimate  details  his  old  nurse 
touched  upon.  Prim  people  are  inevitably 
shy.   Mr.  Bimshaw  was  shy. 

And  suddenly  he  was  shyer,  more  dis- 
concerted than  ever.  How  it  happened  he 
hardly  knew  ;  he  found  himself  sitting  in 
the  old  woman's  chair,  which  she  had 
vacated,  and  in  his  arms  the  morselish 
specimen  in  its  extravagantly  dispropor- 
tioned attire. 

It  had  happened — the  thing  he  had 
feared  ! 

"  Four  of  my  babbies  in  this  blessed 
room,"  crooned  the  old  woman,  "  and  the 
oldest  'un  nussing  the  youngest  !  " 

"  The  darling !  "  eulogised  two  young 
feminine  voices  in  chorus  (again  he  had  the 
doubt  as  to  whom  the  epithet  applied),  and 
Mr.  Clegg  said,  "  Ripping  !  You  ought  to 
have  your  photo  taken,  Mr.  Bimshaw  1  " 

"He  shall  if  he  likes,"  chorused  the  young 
feminine  voices.    "  Just  like  that." 

-  I__er--I " 

Mr.  Bimshaw  felt  beads  of  perspiration 
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prickling  his  brow.  He  stared  helplessly 
at  his  burden.  There  were  but  four  people 
in  the  room  beside  himself  and  the  baby, 
but  he  felt  hemmed  in,  surrounded,  cut  oft. 
Why  did  people  gloat  over  unfortunate 
gentlemen  in  his  predicament  ?  To  be 
landed  with  this  —  this  fragile,  minute, 
scarcely-to-be-touched  thing  !  Suppose  he 
dropped  it  ?      Or  it  opened  its  eyes  and 

cried  ?     Or 

And  it  did  open  its  eyes.  But  it  did  not 
cry.  They  opened,  and  Mr.  Bimshaw  could 
have  sworn — afterwards — that  it  slightly 
elevated  its   rudimentary  eyebrows.     And 

then 

The     queerest    feeling    of     gratification 

assailed  him.    It  was  just  as  if 

"  The  pet  !  "  beamed  the  two  young 
women.  "  It's  taken  to  him.  Look  at  him 
smiling  !  " 

"  Fudge  !  "  remarked  Mr.  Clegg.  "  An 
involuntary  spasm.  Babies  that  age  can't 
smile.  And  when  they're  old  enough  to 
know  how,  they're  too  disillusioned  to 
want  to." 

"  I — I    really    believe "    stammered 

Mr.  Bimshaw,  feeling  thrilly  all  over. 

"  Pooh  !  "  rejoined  the  doubter,  ignoring 
the  mingled  rebuking  of  its  mother  and  aunt. 
''  You'll  be  saying  that  it  has  a  scientific 
mind  next,  like  Henry.  Henry  says  it 
deliberately  bit  him,  just  to  see  what  he 
was  made  of." 

A  recollection  of  the  freckled  young  man's 
babblings  occurred  to  Mr.  Bimshaw.  Some- 
thing impelled  him  to  touch  a  tiny,  crumpled 
fist  with  his  finger.  The  tiny,  crumpled 
fist   opened   and   clutched   it   with   feeble 

tenacity.    And  then 

Undoubtedly  what  happened  was  that 
he  himself  unconsciously  propelled  his 
clasped  finger  to  the  tiny  mouth,  though  it 
was  undoubtedly  instinct  which  caused 
the  minute  lips  to  part  and  fasten  upon  it, 
but  Mr.  Bimshaw  will  always  swear  that  it 
was  sheer  intelligent  experiment.  And  he 
will  tell  you  that  the  thrilliness  he  had 
already  experienced  was  as  nothing  to  the 
thrilliness  he  now  felt. 

"  I— I  really  believe "  he  reiterated. 

The  old  woman  rocked  to  and  fro  in  a 
motherly  ecstasy. 

''  The  oldest  'un  and  the  youngest  'un," 
she  crooned.  *'.My  very  fijst  nussing  my 
very  last  !  " 

"  Oh,  how  lovely  !  "  enthused  the  chorus  ; 
but  Mr.  Clegg  chuckled  derisively. 

"  Wonderful  memory  you  have,  old 
lady,"  he  gibed  gently.    ''  What  about  the 


six  brothers  who  all  came  before  your  very 
first  ?    You  nursed  them  all,  you  said." 

The  chorus  pointed  out,  as  to  an  extremely 
unintelligent  child,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  what  the  old  lady  had  said  to  prevent 
Mr.  Bimshaw  being  the  eldest  of  seven.  He 
smiled  patronisingly. 

"  Septimus,"  he  explained.  ''  Mr.  Bim- 
shaw's  name  is  Septimus.  Septimus  means 
the  seventh." 

The  freckled  young  man,  who  had  pre- 
served his  singular  silence,  though  he  no 
longer  looked  hungrily  expectant,  but 
ecstatically— if  a  little  bemusedly — so,  also 
spoke. 

"  He — he "  he  began. 

He  said  no  more  at  the  moment,  because 
the  old  woman  interrupted.  She  collapsed 
in  a  chair  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  aged  but 
hearty  merriment. 

''  The  christening !  "  she  chuckled.  "  Well 
do  I  remember  it.  Mr.  Septimus's  pa,  not 
married  above  a  year,  for  all  he  was  in  his 
'forties,  and  as  proud  as  could  be  ;  and 
his  ma,  the  dear  creature  she  was,  and  not 
so  young,  neither ;  and  me  holding  the 
little  precious  ;  and  everybody.  And  the 
babby's  rich  Uncle  George,  a  pompous, 
purse-proud  man,  as  had  promised  to.  stand 
godfather  and  give  the  cherub  his  very  own 
name  out  of  his  very  own  motlth.  Eh,  dearie, 
dear,  I  remember !  Nobody  knew  how  all 
the  time  the  little  poppet's  pa,  deep  in 
his  secret  heart,  little  thinking  he'd  have 
another,  let  alone  six,  hankered  to  call  his 
own  child  after  himself,  £S  was  a  ratural 
and  proper  feeling  for  a  father,  however  he 
might  keep  it  down,  thinking  it  to  the  pet's 
good.  And  the  feeling  got  too  much  for 
him.  And  when  the  clergyman  said,  *  Name 
this  child,'  and  his  Uncle  George  was  hum- 
ming and  ha'ing  to  clear  his  throat,  as  was 
his  pompous  way,  it  slipped  out  unawares. 
'  Septimus  Hyde,'  he  says,  and  the  clergy- 
man christened  the  precious,  and  Septimus 
Hyde  he  was,  and  no  undoing  it.  And  no 
forgiving  the  innocent  or  his  pa  afterwards 
for  Mr.  George.  He'd  been  deliberately 
affronted,  he  said,  and  washed  his  hands  of 
them  both.  Said  he'd  never  leave  his  god- 
son a  penny  of  his  money,  and  I  do  believe 
he  didn't.  According  to  w  hat  I've  heard,  he 
stood  godfather  to  another  nevvy  after 
that  and  left  him  everything." 

She  continued  to  rock,  but  two  of  her 
audience  experienced  no  merriment.  Mr. 
Clegg  contemplated  the  freckled  young  man 
in  something  like  consternation.  The  latter 
glared  at  Mr.  Bimshaw. 
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"  Impostor  !  "  he  said  hoarsely. 

Mr.  Bimshaw  looked  his  pardonable 
astonishment. 

"  Parading  about  under  false  pretences  !  " 
continued  the  freckled  young  man. 

*'  Oh,  but  I  say  1  "  expostulated  Mr. 
Clegg.  "  He  does  call  himself  S.  Hyde,  you 
know,  to  disguise  it." 

'*  I  don't  care.  He's  not  going  to  stand 
godfather  to  my  boy.  Think  I'm  going  to 
have  him  hoodooed  all  his  life  !  It'll  be 
asking  for  it.  Do  you  think  I'd  have  helped 
play  that  silly  joke  on  him  if  I'd  known  he 
was  a  fraud  1  " 

Mr.  Bimshaw  continued  to  look  astonished. 
The  young  women  shared  his  emotion  with 
him,  both  facially  and  verbally.  Mr.  Bim- 
shaw was  hardly  aware  of  them.  Un- 
consciously he  was  holding  the  baby,  whom 
hitherto  he  had  handled  gingerly,  more 
tightly. 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  don't  understand. 
Fraud  ?    Not  be  godfather  ?    Joke  ?  " 

Mr.  Clegg  coughed.    ''  I'm  afraid "  he 

said  lamely,  and  coughed  again."  And  then  : 
'*  Look  here,  Mr.  Bimshaw,  Henry's  a  silly 
ass,  but  I'll  explain  the  whole  thing,"  he 
said  resolutely. 

And  he  did.    When  he  had  finished — 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  apologetically, 
"  it  was  a  silly  ass  trick,  and  you  can  make 
it  hot  for  us,  sir." 

'*  And  himself  ridiculous,"  said  the 
freckled  young  man  defiantly. 

"  Shut  up,  Henry  !    Don't  be  a  cad  !  " 

'*  Well,  he's  made  me  ridiculous  !  " 

"  Shut  up  !  " 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Mr.  Clegg 
contemplated  Mr.  Bimshaw  questioningly, 
the  young  women  with  anxiety,  the  freckled 
young  man  gloweringly.  Only  the  old 
woman  seemed  amused. 


Mr.  Bimshaw  himself  looked  prim  and 
a  little  aghast.  And,  still  unconsciously, 
he  continued  to  clutch  the  baby  more 
tightly. 

And  suddenly  the  young  woman  called 
Lou  broke  that  little  silence. 

*'  Oh,  but  it  is  smiling  1  '*  she  cried. 
"  Look,  Henry  !  " 

Her  left  eyelid  flickered  at  Mr.  Clegg  ; 
his  right  eyelid  flickered  back. 

''  Pooh  !  "  he  gibed.  "  Simply  a  spasm, 
isn't  it,  Henry  ?  " 

The  frecyed  young  man  transferred  his 
glowering  regard  to  him. 

"  You're  an  idiot,  Jimmy,"  he  said 
tersely.  "  It's  an  intelligent  child.  You 
might  give  it  spasms,  but " 

Too  late,  realising  the  implication  of  his 
remark,  he  checked  himself.  His  wife  sighed 
relief. 

"  Then  it's  settled,  Mr.  Bimshaw,"  she 
said  persuasively.  "  Baby's  settled  it. 
Henry  simply  can't  go  on  being  silly  after 
saying  that.  You  will,  won't  you  1  We'll 
call  him  Henry  James  Bimshaw." 

Mr.  Bimshaw  did  not  appear  to  hear.  He 
was  gazing  at  the  baby  with  a  rapt  ex- 
pression. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  he  ejaculated.  "  Did 
you  hear  ?    I  am  almost  positive  it  cooed." 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  said  the  freckled 
young  man,  and  if  there  was  a  shade  of 
contempt  in  his  tone,  there  was  also 
indulgence. 

He  stooped  over  the  precocious  infant, 
his  hand  upon  Mr.  Bimshaw's  shoulder,  and 
waggled  a  finger  at  it. 

"  Goo  !  "  he  chirped  playfully. 

And  Mr.  Bimshaw,  the  rankling  thought 
of  his  Cousin  George  obliterated,  and  like- 
wise the  recollection  of  his  appointment, 
chirped,  "  Goo-goo  !  " 


'•  Monsieur  Bilet,  after  a  little  persuasion,  opened  the  door  and  received  him,  revolver  in  hand." 
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HE  Marquis  of  Pel  borough  was  not 
a  very  earnest  student  of  the 
newspapers,  except  of  those  pages 
devoted  to  sport,  and  more  especially  to  the 
fistic  art.  There  was  probably  no  greater 
authority  in  England  on  the  relative  merits 
of  light-  and  feather-weights  than  this  mild 
young  man,  of  whom  the  great  "  Kid  " 
Steel  had  said,  in  his  own  simple  way  : 
''  Bat  guy's  gotta  foot  like  a  fairy  an'  a 
punch  like  de  kick  of  a  broncho." 

Chick,  as  a  rule,  merely  glimpsed  the 
pages  containing  the  troubles  of  the  hour 
(and  *'  news,"  as  it  is  understood  in  Fleet 
Street,   is   only  trouble   in   some  form   or 


other),  but  one  morning  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  "  scare-line  "  to  a  long 
paragraph,  and  he  read  : 

"  Following  upon  the  arrest  by  Inspector 
Fuller  of  a  number  of  men  who  are  believed 
to  be  a  dangerous  gang  of  international 
burglars,  a  widespread  conspiracy,  having 
as  its  object  the  issue  of  forged  French  and 
Belgian  bank-notes,  has  been  brought  to 
light. 

"  The  headquarters  of  the  forgers  is  in 
Brussels,  and  the  police  have  forwarded  to 
the  Foreign  Office  a  number  of  original  docu- 
ments which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  plot.     The  names  of  the 
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chief  movers  in  this  conspiracy  are  not  the 
least  important  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Inspector  Fuller." 

"  Gosh  !  "  said  Chick.  "  I  wonder  who 
they  are  ?  " 

He  was  beginning  to  identify  himself 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  fact  that 
the  incriminating  documents  were  actually 
within  the  walls  of  that  building  gave  the 
news  vital  importance  in  his  eyes.  Did  he 
but  know,  he  was  to  be  almost  as  interesting 
a  figure  to  the  leaders  of  this  easy-money 
movement  as  they  were  to  him. 

There  are  certain  features  of  English 
public  life  which  have  been  for  all  time  an 
insoluble  mystery  to  the  foreigner.  Few, 
indeed,  are  they  who  can  appreciate  the 
subtle  difference  between  the  accolade  of 
knighthood  and  the  patent  of  baronetcy. 
The  older  titles  of  the  aristocracy  have  their 
exact  significance,  however.  A  marquis  is  a 
marquis  all  the  world  over,  as  a  certain 
M.  Lilinfelt  knew. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  hotel  situated  on 
the  boulevard  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 
(to  Anglicise  the  cumbersome  title  of  that 
thoroughfare)  and  very  near  to  the  Rue 
Pierre,  and  in  this  hotel  lived,  in  comfort, 
this  same  M.  August  Lilinfelt.  He  had  no 
apparent  occupation,  and  was  associated 
with  none  of  those  Government  services 
which  President  Lincoln  once  described 
as  "  livings  for  which  one  does  not 
work." 

He  was  a  tall,  broad  man,  with  a  large 
bushy  beard,  and  he  wore  in  the  lapel  of  his 
invariable  frock-coat  a  splurge  of  crimson 
which  was  generally  believed  to  indicate  his 
possession  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  but 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  suggested  no  more 
than  that  he  had  at  one  period  of  his 
chequered  career  earned  the  gratitude  of  a 
Balkan  Prime  Minister,  who  had  bestowed 
upon  him  the  most  minor  of  the  least  con- 
siderable decorations  which  the  Bulgarian 
Government  award  for  small  services  ren- 
dered. 

One  day  there  came  to  him,  in  his  ornate 
sitting-room,  a  code  telegram  from  London, 
which  took  the  colour  out  of  his  face  and 
made  the  big  hands  that  held  the  telegram 
shake  a  little.  For  an  hour  he  sat  stroking 
his  beard  and  staring  at  the  disturbing 
message,  and  then  he  rose  and,  telephoning 
for  his  hired  car,  drove  into  Brussels, 

He  descended  at  the  flower-decked  portals 
of  a  famous  cafe,  and,  although  the  day  was 
warm  enough  to  invite  him  to  a  table  in 
the  open,  he  strode  into  the  dark  and  some- 


what musty  interior  and,  choosing  a  place 
at  the  far  end   of  the  room,   ordered  an 

He  was  joined  a  few  minutes  later  by 
Monsieur  Bilet,  a  small  thin  man  with  fierce 
moustachios,  and  they  talked  of  the  weather 
and  the  opening  of  the  racing  season,  and 
of  the  new  opera,  until  the  waiter  had 
satisfied  their  needs,  and  then  Monsieur 
Lilinfelt,  without  a  word  of  preliminary, 
produced  the  telegram  from  his  pocket 
and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

Monsieur*  Bilet  read  and  understood. 

"  Apparently  Henri  was  not  content  with 
making  two  thousand  good  francs  a  week," 
said  Monsieur  Lilinfelt,  without  heat,  "  and 
he  must  have  mixed  himself  up  with  those 
American  people  he  wrote  to  us  about." 

Monsieur  Bilet  nodded  and  twisted  his 
ferocious  moustachios. 

"  I  always  felt  Fertelot  was  the  better 
of  the  two,"  he  said,  tapping  the  cablegram, 
the  sender  of  which,  it  was  clear,  was  that 
same  Fertelot.  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  he 
asked.    "  Is  it  to  be  Germany  %  " 

The  bearded  man  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  time  yet,  and  the  Brussels 
police  will  not  act  until  all  the  documents 
are  placed  in  their  possession." 

To  be  a  successful  breaker  of  the  law 
requires  just  that  amount  of  calm  and  sense 
of  diplomatic  values  which  Monsieur  Lilinfelt 
possessed. 

"  Suppose  they  communicate  by  tele- 
gram ?  " 

Monsieur  Lilinfelt  stroked  his  beard  and 
smiled. 

"  In  that  case,  my  dear  Bilet,  the  railway 
stations  will  be  watched,  and  we  at  this 
moment  are  under  police  observation." 

He  cast  his  eyes  round  carelessly.  From 
where  he  sat  he  could  see  through  the  big 
open  windows  the  whole  length  of  the  pave- 
ment before  the  caje. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  we  must  rest."  He 
beckoned  the  waiter,  who  evidently  knew 
him.  "  Philip,"  he  said,  "  are  there  any 
telegrams  for  me  1  " 

''  I  will  see,  m'sieur." 

He  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
blue  paper. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Monsieur  Lilinfelt, 
when  the  waiter  had  gone.  *'  I  telegraphed 
to  Fertelot  to  communicate  with  me  here." 

He  opened  the  paper. 

"  All  documents  are  to  go  to  Minister  of 
Interior  by  Messenger,  either  to-day  or 
to-morrow,"  ran  the  dis-patch. 

Lilinfelt  ];)nt  the  telegram  away. 
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''  Fertelot  is  admirable,"  he  said.  ''  I 
agree  with  you,  Bilet,  he  is  the  man  who 
should  have  been  in  control.  Henri  is  a 
beast  and  a  fool." 

At  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was 
awakened  from  a  dreamless  sleep — for  men 
of  his  calibre  practise,  for  the  comfort  of 
themselves,  the  doctrine  of  fatalism— and 
when  he  had  read  the  third  telegram,  he 
dressed,  left  the  hotel  quietly  and  went  in 
person  to  Monsieur  Bilet,  who  lived,  in  a 
more  magnificent  style  than  he,  at  another 
hotel. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Monsieur  Lilinfelt 
to  call,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
the  porter  took  him  up  in  the  elevator  to  the 
fifth  floor. 

Monsieur  Bilet,  after  a  little  persuasion, 
opened  the  door  and  received  him,  revolver 
in  hand. 

"  I  have  to  be  careful,"  he  explained,  as 
he  locked  the  door  behind  the  visitor  and 
put  back  the  revolver  under  his  pillow. 
''  What  has  happened  ?  " 

''  Bead  this." 

Monsieur  Bilet  blinked  himself  awake  and 
read  the  telegram  with  an  impassive  face. 

'^  The  Foreign  Office  Messenger  leaves  for 
Brussels  to-morrow  afternoon.  The  Marquis 
of  Pelborough  has  been  warned  for  the 
service." 

"The  Marquis  of  Pelborough?"  said 
Monsieur  Lilinfelt  thoughtfully.  "  Then  the 
Government  regard  this  dispatch  as  of  the 
highest  importance,  if  they  choose  a  member 
of  their  aristocracy  as  its  bearer." 

They  looked  at  one  another. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

Monsieur  Lilinfelt  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  He  is  an  aristocrat,"  he  said,  ''  and  the 
English  aristocracy  is  different  to  ours, 
Jules.  At  the  moment  we  are  safe.  I  called 
on  my  friend  at  the  Bureau  of  Police  this 
evening " 

"  Yesterday  evening,"  corrected  Monsieur 
Bilet,  who  was  a  stickler  for  accuracv. 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  From  his  attitude  and  his  manner  I 
am  sure  that  no  telegram  has  been  received. 
He  even  discussed  with  me  the  news  of 
the  conspiracy,"  said   M.  Lilinfelt.    "  You 
remember  the  particulars  of  this  arrest  in 
London  ware  published  in  the  Independance.'' 
He  sat  down  in  the  big  armchair  at  the 
end  of  the  bed  and  pondered  silently. 
"  It  is  worth  the  risk,"  he  said  at  last. 
What  is  worth  the  risk  ?  "  asked  Mon- 
sieur   Bilet    impatiently.      '*'  It    seems    to 
ii^e  that  our  course  is  indicated,  my  dear 


Lilinfelt.  There  is  a  train  for  Cologne  in 
the  morning,  and  from  Cologne  it  would  be 
simple  to  work  our  way  to  Bavaria  and  so 
to  Switzerland.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
you  should  sacrifice  your  beard,  though  it 
pains  me  to  suggest  as  much." 
Monsieur  Lilinfelt  rose. 
"  There  is  also  a  train  for  Ostend  in  the 
morning,"  he  said  significantly,  ''  and  there 
we  have  six  industrious  friends,  who  have 
no  more  desire  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  prison  than  you  or  I,  and,  believe  me, 
my  dear  Jules,  your  talk  of  beards  and 
Switzerland  is  so  much  nonsense,  for  they 
would  find  us  and  bring  us  back.  We  can 
only  be  convicted  if  the  personal  letters,  as 
I  presume  they  are,  written  by  me  to  Henri 
are  not  covered." 

They  looked  at  one  another. 
Very  well,"  said  Bilet,  after  a  while. 
"  I  am  m  your  hands." 

On  the  boat  that  left  Dover  for  Ostend 
on  the  following  afternoon  was  a  very  happy 
little  party  of  three.  Chick,  the  proud 
bearer  of  his  first  dispatch,  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  inviting  Gwenda  Maynard 
and  her  chaperon  to  share  his  adventure, 
but  when  he  had  gone  to  his  chief's  room  to 
receive  the  precious  packet  (so  covered  with 
red  sealing-wax  that  it  was  little  short  of 
miraculous  that  space  had  been  found  to 
write  the  address),  Sir  John  Welson  had 
made  the  suggestion  himself. 

''  You  can  take  your  time  with  this,  Lord 
Pelborough,"  he  said.  ''We  shan't  want 
you  for  two  or  three  days.  Why  don't  you 
take  your  sister  across — that  pretty  lady  I 
saw  you  with  in  Piccadilly  the  other  day  ?  " 
"  She's  not  my  sister,  sir  " — Chick 
blushed  to   the  roots   of  his   hair — '"  and, 

besides,  when  I'm  on  duty " 

"  Don't  worry  about  that,"  smiled  Sir 
John.  "  You  follow  my  advice,  and  take 
your  sister,  or  aunt,  or  whoever  the  lady  is. 
You  will  find  Brussels  delightful." 

It  is  not  customary  for  the  head  of  a 
great  Government  Department  to  proffer 
such  advice,  but  Sir  John  Welson  had 
learnt  from  Lord  Mansar  something  of  the 
young  man's  story.  He  had  previously  read 
in  a  newspaper,  but  in  a  casual,  uninterested 
way;  about  this  insurance  clerk  who  had 
inherited  an  empty  title,  but  now  Chick 
was  becoming  a  real  person  to  him. 

The  doors  of  a  diplomatic  career  were,  of 
course,  closed  to  him,  and  the  opportunities 
which  the  Foreign  Office  offered  were  very 
few.  What  could  be  done  for  this  impe- 
cunious Marquis  puzzled  Sir  John,  and  it 
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puzzled  his  chief,  the  Foreign  Minister,  to 
whom  the  story  had  been  told.  Chick,  did 
he  but  know,  had  been  the  subject  of  an 
informal  discussion  at  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
one  of  those  talks  which  arise  when  the 
serious  business  has  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  members  linger  to  gossip  before  they  go 
their  several  ways. 

In  complete  ignorance  of  his  growing 
importance,  no  less  than  the  sense  of  hope- 
lessness that  the  discussion  of  his  career 
aroused,  Chick,  with  his  portfolio  under  his 
arm,  made  his  way  to  the  nearest  telephone 
and  called  up  the  house  in  Doughty  Street. 
His  flat  was  not  connected,  but  the  tenants 
in  the  flat  below,  who  were  in  telephonic 
communication,  had  kindly  offered  the  use 
of  their  'phone  whenever  an  emergency 
arose,  •  and  this  seemed  to  be  such  a 
case.  Fortunately  Gwenda  was  home,  and 
she  listened  in  astonishment  to  Chick's 
proposals. 

''  Go  to  Brussels  ?  "  she  said.  *'  How  could 
we,  Chick  ?  There  isn't  time  to  get  ready. 
Besides " 

"  I  want  Mrs.  Phibbs  to  come,  too,"  said 
Chick's  eager  voice.  "  Sir  John  Welson  told 
me  that  I  could  take  you,  that  it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity " 

In  the  end  Gwenda  succumbed,  and  there 
followed  a  rush  period  of  packing  and  pre- 
paration which  eventually  resulted  in  the 
appearance  of  that  happy  little  trio  on  the 
broad  deck  of  the  Princess  Clementine, 

Mrs.  Phibbs,  who  had  the  gift  of  accom- 
modating herself  to  all  circumstances,  might 
have  been  preparing  for  such  a  trip  for  years. 
But  Gwenda  was  frankly  excited.  She  was 
like  a  child  in  her  eager  interest,  for  she  had 
not  crossed  the  sea  before. 

"  It  is  all  too  wonderful,  Chick.  I  feel  as 
if  I  am  dreaming." 

Chick  beamed.  A  queer  figure  he  made, 
and  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  other 
passengers,  for  he  had  clung  literally  and 
figuratively  to  his  polished  silk  hat  and  his 
smart  swallow-tail  coat,  and  Gwenda,  who 
had  a  dim  idea  that  this  was  the  conven- 
tional uniform  of  Government  officials,  had 
not  even  questioned  the  propriety  of  his 
making  a  sea-voyage  in  that  garb. 

Never  before  probably  had  a  King's 
Messenger,  wearing  the  silver  chain  and  the 
silver  greyhound  of  his  office — he  had 
tucked  this  out  of  sight  inside  his  waistcoat 
— escorted  so  happy  a  party. 

,  Their  united  capital  totalled  twenty-five 
pounds  ;  it  seemed  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  Chick. 


His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sea,  his  heart 
was  peaceful  and  contented,  for  he  felt  that 
he  was  on  the  way  to  achievement.  The 
future  troubled  him  also,  and  there  was  some 
elusive  thing  which,  amidst  the  chaos  of 
uncertainty,  worried  him  more  than  any- 
thing  else. 

"  What  is  the  dispatch  you  are  carry- 
ing  "     began    Gwenda,     and    checked 

herself.  "  Oh,  Chick,  I'm  so  sorry  !  I  ought 
not  to  ask  that  question." 

Chick  beamed  again.  He  had  no  doubt 
about  the*contents  of  that  precious  package. 

"  I  don't  know  for  sure,  Gwenda."  He 
dropped  his  voice  lest  the  secret  should  be 
carried,  by  the  south-westerly  breeze  that 
followed  them,  to  the  unconscious  criminals. 
"It  is  about  the  bank-note  forgeries,  I 
think." 

She  nodded,  having  read  the  newspaper 
account  of  certain  arrests. 

An  hour  later  they  made  Ostend.  Chick's 
passport  spared  him  the  formality  of  a 
Customs  inspection. 

"  The  train  for  Brussels,  milor,"  said  an 
obsequious  official,  "is  on  the  left.  It  will 
leave  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Chick,  rather 
awed  by  the  sight  of  so  much  gold  lace. 

He  found  a  carriage  and  put  Gwenda  and 
Mrs.  Phibbs  inside,  stacked  their  limited 
baggage  on  the  rack,  and  went  to  the  buffet 
in  search  of  tea  for  them.  He  was  trying  to 
push  his  way  through  the  crowd  before  the 
counter,  when  a  hand  touched  him  lightly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  he  turned  to  meet  a 
smartly-dressed  young  man,  who  removed 
his  hat  deferentially. 

"  Pardon  me,  milor,"  said  the  newcomer 
in  perfect  English,  "  you  are  Lord  Pel- 
borough,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Chick,  in  surprise. 

"  I  have  been  sent  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  meet  you.  I  am  the  Baron  von 
Ried." 

"  Awfully  glad  to  meet  you,"  said  Chick 
awkwardly.  "  If  you  can  tell  me  how  I  can 
get  some  tea " 

The  young  man  smiled. 

"  Don't  worry  about  that,  please,"  he 
said.  "  We  have  tea  prepared  for  you  at 
the  Hotel  Splendide." 

"  In  Ostend  ?  "  said  Chick,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes.  The  Minister  is  in  Ostend  ;  he 
asked  me  to  intercept  you  and  bring  you 
along.  He  is  most  anxious  to  receive  your 
dispatch  without  delay." 

Chick  scratched  his  chin. 

"  I'm  glad  I  met  you,"  he  said.    "  I  have 
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some  friends  iiere  ;    if  you  don't  mind,  I'll 
toll  them." 

'*  We  have  already  notified  them,"  said 
the  Baron.  "  They  have  gone  on  to  the 
Splendide." 

Chick  looked  at  him  dubiously. 

'*  I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  he  said,  and 
accompanied  the  other  back  to  the  carriage 
where  he  had  left  Gwenda,  To  his  amaze- 
ment, she  had  disappeared,  with  Mrs.  Phibbs 
and  the  baggage. 

"  Do  you  see  ?  "  smiled  the  Baron. 

''  I  see,"  said  Chick,  relieved. 

Hugging  his  precious  portfolio,  he  stepped 
into  the  taxi-cab  by  the  side  of  his  con- 
ductor, and  the  little  car  bumped  and  bobbed 
across  the  cobbled  roadways  about  the 
station  and  reached  the  smoother  streets  of 
Ostend, 

They  sped  quickly  through  the  town. 

"  Isn't  that  the  Splendide  ?  "  said  Chick. 
He  thought  he  had  seen  the  name  on  a  great 
white  building. 

"  Oh,  no,  that  is  the  Ostend  Splendide. 
We  are  at  the  Mariakerke  Splendide,"  ex- 
plained the  other.  ''  It  is  not  such  a 
magnificent  building." 

The  cab  was  following  the  road  which 
runs  past  the  racecourse  toward  Nieuport, 
and  presently  it  stopped  at  an  isolated 
building. 

It  did  not  look  like  an  Hotel  Splendide ; 
indeed,  it  looked  very  much  like  what  it 
was — the  hastily-patched  wreckage  of  a 
house  which  had  been  sadly  damaged  by 
British  guns  in  the  course  of  the  War. 

Chick  stepped  out  and  looked  at  the  un- 
prepossessing building  with  amazement. 

"  This  v/ay,  milor,"  said  the  Baron,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  Chick  followed 
him  into  an  untidy  passage.  The  street 
door  was  slammed  behind  him,  and  the 
Baron  opened  a  second  door. 

"  Will  you  step  in  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Chick  quietly. 
''  What  is  the  game  ?  " 

"  Will  you  step  in  ?  "  said  the  other,  and 
his  voice  was  no  longer  suave. 

"  I  think  I'll  step  out,"  said  Chick,  and 
turned. 

In  a  minute  the  man  was  on  him,  his 
arms  flung  round  him,  but  Chick  was  a  past- 
master  in  avoiding  a  clinch.  He  shook  the 
astonished  assailant  from  him.  Once,  twice 
he  struck,  and  the  Baron  tumbled  on  the 
floor,  but  before  Chick  could  reach  the  door, 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  four  men,  who 
rushed  into  the  room  and  flung  themselves 
upon  him. 


In  the  meantime  Gwenda  had  had  an 
adventure  of  her  own.  Chick  had  scarcely 
left  the  carriage  before  an  amiable-looking 
man,  with  a  large  moustache,  had  opened 
the  door.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  his  tone 
was  of  the  utmost  humility. 

"  Are  you  accompanying  the  Marquis  of 
Pelborough,  madame  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  Yes,"  said  Gwenda,  in  surprise. 

"  He  has  met  the  Minister  and  has  gone 
to  the  Hotel  Splendide,  and  he  sent  mc 
along  to  bring  you  after  him,"  said  the  man. 

"  He  has  gone  ?  "  said  Gwenda  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Yes,  madame." 

Monsieur  Bilet's  eyes  had  seen  the 
wedding-ring  on  the  girl's  finger. 

He  beckoned  a  porter. 

"  Place  madame's  baggage  in  the  car," 
he  said. 

Gwenda  was  in  a  dilemma.  She  realised 
that  if  Chick  had  met  the  Minister,  she 
would  be  an  embarrassment  to  them,  and 
it  was  quite  feasible  that  he  had  gone  off, 
though  it  was  hardly  like  Chick  to  go  without 
an  explanation. 

She  left  the  carriage,  and  was  driving 
from  the  station  at  the  very  moment  when 
Chick  had  come  back  with  the  Baron  to 
discover  she  was  gone. 

The  man  with  the  large  moustache  gave 
the  driver  directions,  and  the  taxi  was 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Knocke,  which  is 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  Ostend. 

Fortunately  Gwenda  had  a  strong  bum]) 
of  locality.  As  the  boat  came  in,  she  had 
noticed  that  Ostend  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  and  a  passenger  had  pointed  out 
the  hotels  on  the  front.  To  reach  the 
Splendide  they  must  turn  to  the  right  and 
not  to  the  left. 

She  tapped  at  the  window,  and  the  driver 
stopped. 

''  Where  are  you  going  '?  "  she  asked. 

"  To  Knocke,  madame,"  he  said. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  Splendide,"  she 
said,  and  he  seemed  surx)rised. 

''  Monsieur  told  me  to  take  you  to  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Knocke,"  he  said.  And  then, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a  "  Madame 
knows  best,"  he  turned  his  car. 

As  he  did  so,  she  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  Chick  and  a  sallow-faced  smiling  young 
man  flash  past  the  end  of  the  road,  and 
again  she  leant  out  of  the  window. 

"  You  can  follow  that  cab,"  she  said. 
She  was  amazed  when  the  cab  did  not 
stop  at  the  very  obvious  entrance  of  the 
Splendide,  but  continued. 


**'What  has  happened,  Chick?'  she  asked,     '  They  have  taken  my  portfolio,'  groaned  Chick.     'Oh,  Gwemhi, 

in  authority,  'uuiess" 

Her  driver  would   have  turned  into  the  sight.   Here,  however,  the  trailing  presented 

hotel,  but  she  stopped  him.  no  difficulty,  because  there  was  only  one 

''  Continue  following  that  cab,"  she  said,  road    and,    except    in   the    little    villages 

and  the  philosophical  chaufieur,  who  in  his  through  which  they  passed,  no  side-roads, 

life  had    had  many  strange  commissions,  They  came  out  of  Mariakerke  and  saw 

kept  in  the  track  of  Chick's  car.    The  taxi,  the  car  standing  in  front  of  a  dilapidated 

however,   was  much  slower  than  the  car  house.     At  once  the  girl  knew  that  some- 

which  carried  Chick^  which  was  soon  out  of  thing  was  wrong.    Chick  was  carrying  dis- 


I'm  sucli   ii  fool ! ' 
you  speak  iu  French. 


You  will   uot  speak/  said  the   short    custodian  sharply  ;   he  was   evideutly  the   person 


patches,  she  realised,  and  dispatches  which 
niight  mean  the  exposure  of  men  who  cer- 
tainly were  desperate,  and  assuredly  would 
Jiot  hesitate  to  take  the  most  extreme 
measures  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities.  Again  she  leant 
out  of  the  window,  and  this  time  her  voice 
Was  urgent. 


'*  Do  not  stop,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
'*  Pass  that  cab  and  continue  until  the  road 
turns." 

"It  is  as  madame  desires,"  said  the 
chauffeur,  who  scented  a  romance  and  saw 
in  "  Madame  "  an  ill-used  wife  who  was 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  her  erring  husband. 

The  road  took  a  turn  and  the  cab  stopped. 
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"  Where  are  you  going,  Gwenda  ?  "  asked 
the  older  woman.  "  If  there  is  any  trouble, 
I'd  like  to  be  in  it,  too." 

Gwenda  shook  her  head. 

''  No.  If  we  both  go,  there  will  be  nobody 
to  carry  a  message  to  the  jjolice.  I  want  you 
to  go  straight  back,  find  a  police  station, 
and  tell  the  police  what  has  happened.  I'm 
quite  sure  Chick  has  been  abducted." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  the 
woman. 

"  I'll  watch,"  said  Gwenda. 

She  waited  until  the  taxi  had  turned  out 
of  sight,  and  then  followed  on  foot.  She  saw 
that  the  car  that  had  been  waiting  before 
the  house  had  also  turned,  and  arrived  at 
the  bend  in  time  to  see  Mrs.  Phibbs  pass  it. 

Presently  three  men  came  out  of  the 
liouse,  closing  the  door  behind  them.  One 
she  recognised  as  the  man  who  had  invited 
her  to  leave  the  carriage  and  go  to  the 
liotel,  the  other  was -a  tall,  bearded  man, 
and  the  third  was  one  who  had  evidently 
been  in  an  accident,  for  he  kept  a  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eye,  and  he  Avalked  with  a 
limp. 

She  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  broken  wall 
and  watched  them.  And  then  her  heart 
leapt,  for  one  man  carried  in  his  hand  the 
familiar  brown-leather  portfolio.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  by  the  side  of  the  car,  trying 
to  fit  it  into  an  inside  pocket,  but  the  case 
was  too  large.  He  said  something  to  the 
man  with  the  big  moustache,  and  they 
looked  at  the  case.  Then  the  man  with  the 
damaged  eye  went  back  into  the  house  and 
came  out  with  a  bag,  which  he  opened. 
Into  this  the  portfolio  was  t-hrust,  and  then 
the  car  drove  ofi. 

She  waited  until  the  car  was  a  speck  in 
the  distance  on  the  long  white  road,  and 
then  she  made  her  cautious  way  to  the 
house. 

At  some  time  or  other  it  had  been  the 
villa  of  a  prosperous  member  of  the  Belgian 
boutyeoisie,  and  the  garden,  like  those  of  so 
many  such  villas,  was  small  and  was  enclosed 
in  a  brick  wall,  breast-high.  She  picked  her 
way  over  a  chaos  of  brick  and  battered 
stonework,  for  she  trod  the  site  of  another 
villa  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
under  gunfire.  The  back  of  the  house  was, 
if  anything,  more  ugly  than  the  front.  The 
'*  garden  "  was  a  mass  of  weeds,  and  the 
one  door  leading  to  the  kitchen  was  closed, 
and  probably  locked. 

She  looked  round  to  see  if  she  was 
observed,  and  then,  lifting  her  skirt,  she 
climbed  the  wall  and    moved    toward  the 


house.  The  door,  she  found,  was  fastened, 
but  the  window,  looking  into  a  neglected 
kitchen,  which  had  evidently  not  been  used 
since  pre-War  days,  was  wide  open.  With 
some  difficulty— for  she  was  not  dressed  for 
such  violent  exercise  —she  climbed  through 
the  window  into  the  room.  There  was  no 
sound,  and  she  opened  a  door  leading  to  a 
gloomy  passage.  She  heard  two  men  talking, 
and  crept  along  the  passage  until  she  came 
opposite  the  door  of  the  room  whence  the 
sound  emanated. 

Very  carefully  she  turned  the  handle  and 
opened  the  door  a  few  inches.  The  two  men, 
who  were  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
had  their  backs  to  her,  but  Chick,  a  dis- 
hevelled figure,  his  battered  top-hat  still  on 
his  head — it  had  probably  been  thrust  there 
by  his  derisive  captors — sat  in  a  corner  on 
the  floor,  his  arms  and  his  legs  tied,  and  a 
stick  of  wood  between  his  teeth,  the  ends 
being  tied  behind  his  head. 

Chick  saw  her  and  raised  his  eyes,  and  at 
that  moment  one  of  the  men  turned.  He 
looked  at  the  girl  and  gasped. 

Before  she  could  speak,  the  two  men  were 
on  her,  a  big  hand  was  laid  on  her  mouth, 
and  she  was  flung  violently  against  the  wall. 
Chick  grew  apoplectic  in  his  attempt  to 
release  his  hands,  but  apparently  they  did 
not  intend  treating  her  as  they  had  served 
him. 

''  Madame  will  sit  down,"  said  the  shorter 
of  the  men.  He  spoke  in  French,  with  the 
guttural  intonation  of  a  Flamand.  "  If 
madame  makes  a  noise,  I  will  put  something 
in  her  mouth  to  stop  her,"  he  added. 

Gwenda  was  cool  now.  "  Take  the  gag 
out  of  that  gentleman's  mouth,"  she  said. 
"  If  you  don't,  I  will  scream  !  Quick  !  It  is 
choking  him. !  " 

The  man  hesitated,  then,  bending  over 
the  helpless  Messenger,  he  broke  the  string 
that  held  the  gag. 

"  What  has  happened.  Chick  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  They  have  taken  my  portfolio,"  groaned 
Chick.    *'  Oh,  Gwenda,  I'm  such  a  fool !  " 

''  You  will  not  speak,"  said  the  short 
custodian  sharply ;  he  was  evidently  the 
person  in  authority,  "  unless  you  speak  in 
French." 

*'  What  are  they  going  to  do  ?  "  she  asked 
in  that  language, 

"  Madame,  we  are  keeping  you  here  for 
one  hour,  and  then  we  shall  say  au  revoir/' 
said  the  other  man.  "  You  will  not  bo  hurt, 
you  imderstand,  but  if  you  give  trouble  or 
if  you  scream,  I  shall  cut  your  throat." 
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He  said  this  pleasantly,  as  one  who  was 
promising  a  favour. 

''  They  have  the  dispatch  ?  "  she  asked. 
She  dared  not  revert  to  English,  for  in- 
stinctively she  knew  he  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  keeping  his  promise. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Phibbs  ?  "  asked  Chick, 
and  she  hesitated. 

"  She  is  waiting  for  me,"  she  said  at  last, 
and  then  in  French  :    "  Chick,  do  you  re- 
member that  song  in  Gilbert's  opera  about 
the  man  whose  life  was  not  a  happy  one  ?  " 
He  frowned. 

"Do  you  mean  the  pol "    He  stopped 

himself  and' murmured  "  Good!  " 

This  conversation  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  goalers.  There  was  a  short 
whispered  consultation,  and  suddenly  they 
made  a  move  toward  the  girl. 

"  If  you  scream,  we  shall  kill  you,"  said 
the  man  who  had  previously  made  this 
threat,  and  she  submitted  to  the  binding 
process.  ''Now,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a 
leer,  "  we  must  stop  that  little  trap  of  yours." 
First  he  replaced  the  gag  in  Chick's  mouth, 
and  with  a  handkerchief,  which  he  took  from 
Chick's  pocket,  he  gagged  the  girl. 

They  whispered  together.  Chick  saw  them 
looking  at  the  girl,  and  heard  one  use  a 
phrase  which  turned  his  blood  cold,  and 
then  they  were  silent,  listening  to  the  heavy 
rumble  of  a  motor-car  which  passed  the 
shuttered  window.  When  the  sound  had 
died  away,  they  talked  together  again,  but 
this  time  not  so  secretly. 

What  their  plan  was,  he  was  not  to 
discover.  There  came  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
footfall  in  the  passage,  the  door  was  kicked 
open  violently,  and  a  man  strode  in,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  brass  buttons  and  the  long- 
barrelled  revolver  in  the  police  commissary's 
hand.  Chick  uttered  a  prayer  of  thankfulness. 
Later  Chick,  a  little  dishevelled,  had  a 
consultation  with  the  Chief  of  the  Police. 

"  I  fear  that  by  this  time  they  are  on 
their  way  to  Brussels,"  said  the  policeman, 
shaking  his  head.  "  We  could  overtake  them 
in  an  aeroplane,  but  we  haven't  an  aero- 
plane. We  could  stop  the  train  and  arrest 
them,  but  there,  again,  how  shall  we  know 
your  lordship's  dispatches  are  intact  ?  " 

Nevertheless,  a  wireless  was  sent  to  Ghent 
on  the  off-chance. 

Messrs.  Lilinfelt  and  Bilet,  accompanied 
by  the  chief  of  their  Ostend  office — it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  Ostend  was  the 
distributing  centre  for  forged  bank-notes, 
and  not  Brussels — were  examining  the  locked 


wallet  as  the  train  drew  into  Ghent.  Their 
attempt  to  cut  out  the  lock  with  the  simple 
means  at  their  disposal  had  not  been 
successful. 

^^  "  It  does  not  matter,"  said  M.  Lilinfelt. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  we  disposed 
of  the  portfolio  and  the  papers  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  We  shall  be  in  Brussels 
before  our  friends  are  released." 

''  What  of  Vazyl  and  Miguiet  ?  "  asked  the 
damaged  Baron.  "  And  what  of  me,  Lilin- 
felt ?  "   He  pointed  to  his  injured  eye. 

"  You  shall  be  rewarded,  my  friend  "  said 
M.  Lilinfelt. 

At  that  moment  the  train  stopped  and  the 
carriage  door  was  opened. 

M.  Lilinfelt,  to  whose  credit  it  must  bo 
said  that  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  the 
inevitable,  put  up  his  hands.  "  There  is  no 
necessity  for  violence,  m'sieur,"  he  said  to 
the  chief  of  the  waiting  policemen. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Chick,  with  his 
precious  packet,  hacked  with  the  ineffective 
knives  of  the  conspirators,  reached  the  house 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  a  magnificent 
palace-like  chalet  on  the  outskirts  of 
Brussels,  and  the  sympathetic  Minister  him- 
self came  down  the  steps  to  welcome  the 
Messenger. 

''  You  have  been  treated  monstrously, 
milor,"  he  said.  "  These  villains  shall  pay. 
It  is  an  act  the  most  abominable  !  " 

Chick  unlocked  the  portfolio  and  handed 
the  heavily-sealed  package  to  th^  Minister, 
and  that  worthy  gentleman  examined  it 
with  a  puzzled  frown. 

"  And  yet,  milor,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
understand  why  these  men  should  have 
taken  the  trouble,  for  they  are  not  farmers. 
And  if  they  were  farmers,  how  could  they 
be  interested  in  swine  fever  ?  " 

"  Swine  fever  ?  "  gasped  Chick,  and  the 
Minister  was  equally  astonished. 

"  Yes,  m'sieur,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  copy  of 
your  new  regulations  for  dealing  with  the 
importation  of  hogs  into  Belgium." 
Chick's  jaw  dropped. 
"  I — I  thought  it  had  to  do  with  the 
forged  bank-notes,"  he  stammered,  and  the 
eyebrows  of  the  Financial  Minister  rose. 

"  No,  no,  m'sieur,"  he  said  gently.  "  As 
to  that,  we  received  the  particulars  by  post 
this  morning.  Your  assailants  were  captured. 
We  shall  also  capture  the  gentleman — this 
Monsieur  Lilinfelt — who  is  the  organiser  of 
the  forgeries." 

Chick  smiled  slowly.  "  I  think  you've 
caught  them  both,  sir,"  he  said. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


"Ho  scraped  up  n  panful  of  stuff  and  be^2:an  to  rock.     He  was  gazing  incredulously  at  the  result,  wlicii 
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SOAPY 


By   ALAN   SULLIVAN 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    FRANK    GILLETT 


HE  was  an  elderly  man  of  about  sixty, 
with  narrow  shoulders  and  narrow 
eyes,  and  he  breathed  hard  as  he 
looked  down  from  a  low  ridge  in  the  Caribou 
country  at  a  creek  that  twisted  out  from  the 
tangle  of  white  peaks  lifting  in  the  west. 
There  was  something  about  it  that  took  his 
fancy,  so  presently  he  plunged  again  into 
the  bush  and  worked  his  way  forward.  An 
hour  later  he  scooped  up  a  panful  of  wet 
sand  and  began  to  rock  it  with  a  curious 
swaying  motion. 

Now,  there  be  two  chief  things  that  lead 
men  into  the  wilderness — love  of  the  un- 
known and  fear  of  the  known.  With  Soapy 
Smith  it  was  the  latter.  Winnipeg  remem- 
bered him,  as  did  Skagway,  Dawson  City, 
and  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  manner  of  their 
remembrance  was  such  that  for  thirty  years 
he  had  kept  moving  by  circuitous  routes 
toward  what  he  believed  would  be  the  one 
big  strike  of  his  life.  The  thing  was  bound 
to  come.    He  was  certain  of  that. 


The  contents  of  the  pan  were  reduced  to 
a  few  ounces  before  he  drained  off  most  of 
the  water  and  tilted  the  thing  very,  very 
carefully  till  there  appeared  a  long,  black, 
pointed  tail  of  material  that  finished  with  a 
string  of  coarse  yellow.  Soapy  stiffened 
where  he  knelt,  stared  at  this  with  wide-open 
eyes,  then,  taking  the  pan  with  him,  scuttled 
back  into  the  bush,  where  he  squatted  under 
a  tree,  while  the  blood  climbed  to  his  copper- 
coloured  cheeks.  He  was  still  staring  when 
the  bushes  parted  across  the  creek,  and  a  big, 
broad-shouldered  young  man  strode  to  the 
water's  edge,  dumped  a  heavy  pack  with  a 
grunt  of  relief,  and  looked  upstream  with 
intense  and  silent  interest.  Soapy  shifted 
noiselessly  behind  a  sheltering  bush  and 
lay  flat. 

What  happened  next  happened  quickly. 
The  stranger  seemed  the  better  equipped, 
for  he  unstrapped  a  short  shovel  and  immedi- 
ately dug  a  small  hole  some  two  feet  deep, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  he  scraped  up  a 
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pailful  of  stuff,  and  began  to  rock.  He  was 
gazing  incredulously  at  the  result,  when  a 
rifle  cracked  close  by,  and  the  pan  leaped 
from  his  grasp.  Simultaneously,  it  seemed, 
he  dived  into  the  underbush  like  a  rabbit. 
Followed  utter  silence,  punctuated  by  two 
chuckles — one  from  Soapy,  the  other  from 
Ragged  River. 

Evening  drew  on,  with  glory  climbing  the 
western  peaks,  but  fear  was  abroad  in  the 
wilderness.  Soapy,  ignorant  of  the  other 
man's  arms,  stirred  not,  and  from  across  the 
creek  came  only  the  drumming  of  a  cock 
partridge.  The  dusk  was  grey  before  there 
lifted  a  thin  voice.  It  seemed  advisable  to 
find  out  what  manner  of  man  this  might  be. 

"  Hey,  you  !  " 

"  Hey,  yourself,  you  blackguard  !  Who 
are  you  ?  " 

Soapy  smiled.  He  was  used  to  being  called 
that,  but  hitherto  had  always  been  able  to 
see  who  said  it. 

"  Discoverer  of  this  here  creek.  You're 
on  Discovery  Number  One  now.     Get   off 

The  opposing  woods  sent  back  a  mocking 
laugh.  "  You're  a  liar  !  There  is  no  post, 
but  there  will  be  in  a  minute." 

With  that  sounded  the  quick  strokes  of  an 
axe.  In  the  next  second  Soapy  was  busy, 
too,  chopping  as  he  never  had  chopped 
before.  The  bush  was  noisy  enough  now, 
with  humanity  battling  and  invisible.  Soapy 
gashed  his  leg  in  the  half-light,  cursed,  and 
chopped  on.  They  finished  in  the  same 
instant,  driving  in  each  his  post  with  quick, 
desperate  blows.  Soapy  leaned  on  his  axe, 
breathing  hard,  and  knew  that  the  other 
man  was  doing  the  same.  Then,  as  his  lungs 
filled,  there  came  to  him  a  sense  of  savage 
humour. 

"  Say,  stranger,  I  guess  we're  partners." 

A  shadow  moved  across  the  creek.  "  Like 
hell  we  are  !  " 

Soapy  felt  surprised  and  a  little  hurt.  It 
was  a  perfectly  fair  offer,  and  he  meant  it. 
In  fact,  he  was  giving  the  thing  away.  He 
fingered  the  rifle,  glancing  along  the  barrel, 
and  the  shadow  vanished.  The  man  had 
good  eyes,  whatever  else.  Then  he  began 
to  wonder  whether  the  gravel  was  richer  on 
the  other  side. 

"  What  do  you  reckon  this  stuff  runs, 
anyway  ?  "  He  addressed  a  black  spruce 
tree  just  opposite. 

The  spruce  seemed  to  move  ever  so 
slightly.  "  My  discovery  goes  about  ten 
dollars  to  the  pan,  and  I  d^n't  reach  bed- 
rock."   It  was  a  big,  deep  voice  that  carried 


no  audible  resentment.  "  Have  you  quit 
shooting  for  to-night  ?     I  want  to  eat." 

Soapy  laughed  outright,  put  down  the 
rifle,  and  allowed  that  he  had.  Peace 
straddled  Ragged  River  at  that  laugh,  the 
axes  sounded  again,  and  two  points  of  lights 
flickered  into  being.  Soapy  smelled  coflee, 
the  stranger  smelled  bacon,  and  between 
them  the  emerald  water  slid  lisping  to  the 
foothills.  Presently  Soapy  lit  his  pipe,  and 
knew  that  the  other  man  did  the  same. 
Under  the  ritual  of  smoke  the  shifty  mind 
began  to  work  with  its  accustomed  smooth- 
ness. 

-  Say,  you  !  " 

There  drifted  back  a  contented  grunt. 
No  animosity  now,  but  the  solace  of  a  full 
stomach  and  the  benison  of  tobacco.  They 
reflected  comfort  and  a  supreme  indiflerence. 
Soapy  experienced  a  touch  of  surprise,  but 
felt  in  no  way  apologetic. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow  ?  " 
He  flung  this  out  to  the  ambient  air.  It  was 
like  talking  into  a  gramophone,  except  that 
now  the  horn  was  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"  I'm  going  to  wring  your  neck,  then 
get  to  work."  There  was  no  hatred  here, 
either.  Followed  a  metallic  clicking,  as 
though  from  the  breech-block  of  a  rifle. 

Soapy  grinned,  for  he  knew  it  wasn't.  He 
felt  in  the  pan,  and  rubbed  some  of  the 
coarse,  yellow  grains  between  his  fingers. 
He  realised  that  he  could  never  leave  this. 
He  was  thrilling  to  the  touch  of  the  stuff 
when  the  other  man  spoke. 

"  I  reckon  she  runs  better  than  ten  dollars 
over  here.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hell !  "  Soapy  murmured  to  the  fire, 
and  knew  now  that  he  reached  his  limit. 
There  had  been  man  hunts  for  him  in 
Alberta  and  the  Yukon,  but  he  had  never 
hunted  man  himself.  What  killing  lay  to 
his  debit  was  done  out  of  impulse  or  fear. 
He  robbed  indiscriminately,  like  the 
wolverine,  then  put  up  a  snarling  and  terrible 
defence.  Perhaps  the  gravel  on  his  side 
would  also  run  over  ten  dollars. 

"  Say,  pilgrim,"  he  hazarded,  "  suppose 
we  call  this  thing  off,  and  stay  where  we 
are  ?  Don't  know  but  what  there's  enough 
for  both  of  us." 

The  other  man  considered.  If  one  was 
prepared  to  overlook  a  little  impulsive 
shooting,  the  proposal  was  perfectly  fair. 

"What  about  my  pan  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  There's  a  hole  in  it." 

This  answer  \\as  so  illuminating  that 
Soapy  plucked  reflectively  at  his  unkempt 
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beard.  Were  the  stranger  a  sourdough,  he 
would  know  how  to  mend  that  pan  It 
almost  made  one  regret  so  disinterested  an 
offer.  He  concluded  now  that  the  clicking 
noise  proceeded  from  a  safety  matchbox 

"  Say,  you  come  over  here  in  the  morning 
and  get  mine.     I'll  trade." 

The  stranger  kicked  his  fire  into  life. 
He  might  not  be  a  sourdough,  but  he  wasn't 
nervous. 

"  What  might  be  your  name  ?  " 

''  Name  of  Smith,"  responded  vSoapy. 
"  Where  do  I  stand  ?  " 

"  Name  of  Burdock.  Tell  you  what,  you 
stay  where  you  are,  and  when  it's  light, 
heave  over  that  pan.  Then  you  get  mine. 
I  stick  to  my  claim,  likewise  you.  How's 
that  ?  And  no  shooting  on  either  side  so 
long  as  it  lasts  1  " 

Soapy  stood  motionless  in  the  shadows. 
Perhaps  the  cheerful  carelessness  of  the 
stranger  surprised  him.  Perhaps  he  was 
armed,  after  all.  Perhaps  many  things. 
When  finally  he  spoke,  it  was  not  with  the 
tones  of  an  outcast. 

''  That  goes.   You  get  it." 

They  slept  like  tired  pups,  and  slept  the 
better  because  of  the  pay  dirt  beneath. 
That  is  the  way  of  the  wilderness,  where  is 
spilled  at  nightfall  a  tight-lidded  slumber 
that  bars  the  door  to  dreams.  What  use 
are  dreams  amongst  the  sentinel  peaks  ? 

At  sunrise  two  pans  sailed  across  Ragged 
Kiver.  Soapy  repaired  his  ne^.tly  with  a 
patch  of  birch  bark  on  the  under  side, 
smeared  with  spruce  gum  that  stuck  like 
glue  when  the  iron  was  heated.  Whatever 
Burdock  thought,  he  said  nothing.  In  mid 
forenoon,  and  in  response  to  the  veiled 
suggestion  that  digging  without  a  shovel 
was  hell,  that  article  was  loaned  for  an  hour 
and  promptly  returned.  Otherwise  there 
was  no  talk.  They  did  exactly  the  same 
things,  and  came  to  the  identical  conclusion 
that  here  was  as  rich  a  patch  as  the  Caribou 
country  had  yielded  yet. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  two  days  Soapy 
recognised  that,  though  he  was  cleverer 
with  a  pan.  Burdock  w^as  the  more  active — 
a  matter  of  sixty  years  stacked  up  against 
thirty.  Burdock  did  not  wash  gravel  so 
clean,  but  got  through  a  third  more  stuff. 
This  was  important,  as  they  might  run 
out  of  that  strip  at  any  moment,  and  hunt 
for  the  next.  It  was  the  first  time  Soapy 
had  felt  his  age,  and  he  hated  it.  That  night, 
the  moon  being  full,  he  slipped  to  the  water's 
edge  to  put  in  a  little  overtime.  At  the 
second  pan  he  he^rd  a  laugh. 


"  I  love  to  see  my  dear  old  father  work," 
trolled  a  bass  voice. 

He  straightened,  hurled  a  string  of  oaths 
across  Ragged  River,  and  slunk  back  to 
camp,  his  beard  wagging  angrily. 

"  The  way  some  folks  is  brought  up 
nowadays  !  "  he  exploded.  And  that  night 
he  didn't  sleep  at  all. 

A  little  later  he  made  the  pleasing  dis- 
covery that  while  Burdock  headed  him  in 
cool  weather,  he  nearly  caught  up  when  the 
sun  was  at  its  hottest.  Then  Ragged  Valley 
became  a  torrid  basin,  but  his  body,  dried 
with  the  travail  of  the  trail,  had  nothing  to 
lose,  while  Burdock  sweated  and  snatched 
half -hours  of  rest.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
the  latter  reckoned  he  had  washed  out 
two  himdred  ounces,  worth  three  thousand 
dollars.    Soapy  was  not  far  behind. 

On  Sunday  they  quit  at  midday.  By  this 
time  trading  and  borrowing  had  slackened 
the  tension,  but  trespass  law  remained. 
Soapy,  lying  under  a  tree  close  to  the  water, 
heaved  across  a  plug  of  tobacco.  Burdock 
was  smoking  but  little  now.  One  notices 
such  things  under  such  circumstances,  and 
Soapy  had  a  trained  eye.  Burdock  lit  up 
and  nodded. 

"  'Bliged  to  you,"  he  remarked  imper- 
sonally. 

"  That's  all  right  Say,  where  do  you 
come  from  ?  " 

"  Janes ville,  Ohio.  I  quit  farming  last 
year." 

Soapy  rolled  over  on  the  other  side. 
**  Folks  there  now  ?  " 

"  Mother  and  two  sisters." 

*'  Ain't  got  any  old  man,  eh  ?  " 

"  He  sort  of  faded  away  when  I  blew  in." 

Soapy  sucked  at  his  pipe.  "  Sort  of 
unfortunate." 

The  young  man,  willing  enough  to  break 
the  weight  of  silence  that  settled  from  tht^ 
hills,  allowed  that  it  was — in  one  respect 
only.  His  father,  for  whom  he  retained  a 
youthful  contempt,  had  been  no  good, 
anyway,  he  stated.  He  could  not  remember 
having  ever  seen  this  relative — a  matter  in 
which  he  felt  no  regret. 

''  More  of  a  skunk  than  an  old  man  ?  " 
suggested  Soapy  amiably. 

Burdock  agreed.  A  sort  of  human  skunk, 
he  reflected,  who  ought  to  be  skinned  if  his 
liide  were  worth  anything. 

''  But  it  ain't,"  he  concluded  aloud. 

''  Ain't  what  T' 

Burdock  grinned,  *'  Ain't  worth  thinking 
about.    Where's  your  home  paddock  ?  " 

Soapy    made    a    gesture    that    included 
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more — much  more — than  the  entire  water- 
shed of  the  Rockies.  "  Drop  me  most 
anywhere,  and  I'm  contented  " — he  tossed 
a  pebble  into  Ragged  River — "  for  a  while." 
The  thought  seemed  to  amuse  him.  "  I 
don't  take  no  stock  in  the  East  now,"  he 
added  ;  ^'  sort  of  shed  my  pin-feathers  some 
time  ago." 

"  Been  in  the  Caribou  long  ?  " 

Soapy  considered  this.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  hustled  into  the  Caribou  country  to 
get  away  from  a  suspected  invitation  to  take 
a  rest  cure  of  two  years  in  Vancouver  as 
a  guest  of  the  Government.  At  least,  that 
is  what  he  reckoned  the  period  would  have 
been  had  he  delayed  a  half -hour  longer. 

''  I  sort  of  wandered  over  here  from  the 
Peace  River.  Kind  of  queer,  our  hittin'  this 
creek,  so  to  speak,  on  both  cheeks  at  once. 
Don't  know  but  what  it  is  the  best  thing 
I  ever  hit." 

"  Going  back  East  when  you  get  your 
pile  ?  "  asked  Burdock  dreamily.  There  was 
a  girl  in  Janes ville. 

Soapy  shook  his  head.  "  My  folks  would 
throw  a  fit,  then  they'd  throw  me  out,"  he 
said  truthfully  ''  How  do  you  suppose  you'd 
feel  if  your  old  man  was  home  when  you 
got  back  ?  "  he  added,  with  a  little  lift 
in  his  voice. 

'"  Like  wringing  his  neck." 

'"  Ain't  that  sort  of  takin'  liberties  with 
a  skunk  ?  "  Soapy 's  tone  were  curiously 
quiet,  as  though  the  idea  had  opened  up 
an  entirely  new  range  of  vision. 

"  Not  that  kind." 

"'  Skunks  has  their  good  points,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  no  old  man — I  don't 
care  whose  he  is — acts  so  bad  as  his  folks 
paint  him." 

But  Burdock  had  apparently  lost  interest 
in  his  own  family  affairs.  He  regarded  Soapy 
as  a  spark  of  humanity  in  the  wilderness, 
which,  even  though  moving  across  Ragged 
River,  at  least  redeemed  the  place  from 
utter  loneliness.  The  sight  of  that  lean,  wiry 
figure  made  up  in  an  odd  way  for  the  lack 
of  other  things,  and  he  felt  lonely  when  it 
was  not  visible.  And  Soapy,  he  believed, 
felt  just  the  same. 

Now,  it  happened  that  gold  had  been 
deposited  in  Ragged  River  about  the  time 
when  the  mammoth  sported  playfully  over 
the  Alberta  prairies.  It  came  from  distant 
reefs  far  up  in  the  mountains,  reefs  worn 
down  by  the  prodigious  feet  of  forgotten 
glaciers  —  a  hundred  yards  thick.  The 
glaciers  departed  with  the  mammoth,  and 
the   river  dallied   amongst  those  precious 


grains,  rolling  them  seaward  and  tucking 
them  away  in  holes  and  crannies  with  the 
fluctuating  sweep  of  its  emerald  waters.  So 
it  came  that  there  was  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  in  the  varying  value  of  either  bank. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  Burdock 
ran  out  of  pay  dirt  This  did  not  take  place 
suddenly,  but  was  a  gradual  dwindling  in 
the  length  and  coarseness  of  the  yellow  tail 
that  clung  to  the  corner  of  his  pan.  He 
calculated  that  so  far  it  was  about  a  dead 
heat.  And  when  the  reality  stared  at  him, 
or,  rather,  did  not  stare,  he  shot  a  glance 
across  the  river,  where  Soapy's  actions 
revealed  nothing  but  a  tense  and  earnest 
devotion  to  business.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  still  in  good  stuff.  The  younger  man 
was  about  to  voice  his  disgust,  when  an 
invisible  finger  seemed  to  touch  his  lips. 
Suddenly  Soapy  gave  a  shout. 

"  Holy  Mackinaw,  but  I've  struck  the 
original  mint  !   Look  at  that,  sonny  !  " 

He  picked  something  out  of  his  pan 
and  jerked  it  over.  Burdock  put  up  his 
hand,  intercepting  a  thing  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  and  exceeding  heavy.  It  was  a  two- 
ounce  nugget. 

"  And  that  ain't  the  biggest,  neither," 
chuckled  Soapy.  ''  Jest  a  sort  of  sample  of 
my  spring  goods." 

"'  I'm  on  the  edge  of  the  same  stuff,"  lied 
Burdock  cheerfully.  '*  Great  little  piece  of 
ground,  ain't  it  ?  " 

He  received  no  further  attention.  The 
little  man  was  down  on  his  knees,  picking 
things  out  of  an  irregular  hole  and  tossing 
them  into  a  small  heap,  singing  all  the  time 
in  a  thin,  high-pitched  voice.  The  heap 
grew  visibly  as  Burdock  stared.  This  was 
no  bluff.  Presently  he,  too,  stooped  and 
hammered  the  nugget  between  two  boulders 
till  it  lost  all  semblance  to  its  original  shape. 
Then  he  straightened  up  with  a  yell. 

"  Hey,  Smith,  catch  this  !  It's  a  sort  of 
small  sister  to  the  rest  of  'em.  Looks  like 
the  hand  of  Providence  did  some  slick  work 
on  this  here  river." 

Soapy  caught  it,  and  sent  a  larger  one 
whizzing  back.  ''  Your  sample's  some  out 
of  date.  Last  year's  goods,  I  reckon.  Say, 
what 'II  you  take  for  that  claim  as  she  stands 
this  minute  ?  " 

Burdock  swallowed  a  lump  in  his  throat, 
"  I  ain't  selling.  Don't  happen  that  you're 
in  the  market  ?  " 

''  Not  on  your  life,  son  1  Say,  don't  speak 
to  me  for  a  few  days.   I'm  busy." 

He  worked  like  a  beaver  till  dark,  then 
put  his  hands  to  the  small  of  his  back  with 
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a  groan.  Burdock  heard  that  groan,  and 
learned  shortly  that  Soapy  reckoned  he  had 
cleaned  up  a  thousand  an  hour  for  the  last 
four  hours,  against  which  his  rival  had  the 
one  nugget  last  tossed  across  the  creek.  The 
latter  cooked  and  ate  in  a 
kind  of  choking  silence,  and 
that,  again,  is  the  way  of 
the  wilderness.     Enough  is 


Two  days  later  Soapy's  ground  dropped 
back  to  its  former  value,  and  the  frenzy 
left  him.  He  allowed  that  it  was  no  use 
getting  excited  over  stuff  that  ran  only  five 
dollars  a  pan,  especially  when  the  stuff  was 
three  feet  down  ;  and  that  evening,  being 
possessed  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  dust 
and  nuggets,  peace  and  a  full  stomach,  he 
began  to  send  across  Ragged  River  leadinjy 


^*tir» 

*' '  I've  struck  the  original  mint.' 


never  enough.  What  the  other  fellow  has 
determines  one's  own  objective,  and  it  was 
the  irony  of  Ragged  River  that  doubled  on 
the  man  who  dared  not  go  back  East,  and 
halved  on  the  one  who  ached  to  go.  That 
night  Burdock  wondered  how  long  it  would 
take  to  cros3  the  river  by  the  falls,  the 
mellow  voice  of  which  was  audible  in  the 
moonlit  distance. 


questions  whether,  now  a  rich  man,  he 
should  not  take  his  chance  of  a  welcome 
from  the  folks  at  home.  Never  before  had 
he  such  arguments  to  present  as  lay  in  a 
small  canvas  sack  under  the  pile  of  brush 
that  formed  his  bed. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  he  said,  after  long 
meditation,  "  that  things  get  sort  of  over- 
laid with  other  things,  no  matter  how  badly 
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a  feller  felt  about  the  first  ones.  I  know  I 
feel  a  darned  sight  better  about  my  own 
folks  now  than  I  did  when  I  come  out  here. 
I  arrives  in  the  West,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
dark,  brown  taste  in  my  mouth.  It's  most 
gone  to-day.  This  here  creek  has  sort  of 
washed  it  out.  What  do  you  reckon, 
pilgrim  ?  " 

Burdock  was  disinclined  to  give  comfort 
of  any  description.  In  the  back  of  his 
head  moved  the  hope  that  shortly,  having 
acquired  all  the  dust  he  could  carry,  Soapy 
would  hit  the  trail  for  outside.  The  dis- 
covery post  was  there,  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  but  he  didn't  propose  to  leave 
that  to  be  rooted  up  by  the  next  prospector 
who  happened  along.  And  from  this  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  lust  for  gold  was  but 
temporarily  dammed  in  Burdock's  blood, 
and  promised  soon  to  break  loose. 

"  Seems  to  me  like  as  if  it  was  a  question 
whether  your  folks  wanted  you  or  your 
dust,  ain't  it  ?  " 

Soapy  reflected.  "  I  calculate  that  maybe 
it  is,"  he  said  slowly  ;  "  but  if  they  sort  of 
let  on  they  was  glad  to  see  me,  they'd  be 
welcome  to  the  dust,  and  no  harm  done." 

Burdock  allowed  that  circumstances 
altered  cases,  but  did  not  put  it  exactly  in 
that  fashion. 

'*  Your  private  life  is  your  own  funeral,"  he 
admitted  thoughtfully,  "and,  not  knowing, 
I  can't  say  ;  but  a  skunk's  a  skunk,  where- 
ever  you  find  him." 

Soapy  chewed  this  over  in  silence  There 
was  no  question  but  that  the  stranger  had 
hit  one  truth.  Still,  there  remained  debat- 
able ground  he  did  not  intend  to  surrender 
without  a  struggle. 

"  On  the  matter  of  skunks,  I  don't  argue 
none.  But  what  strikes  me  is  that  even 
a  skunk  might  be  a  powerful  help  with 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  folks  that  ain't 
too  particular.  You  kind  of  suggest  I'd 
ought  sooner  to  blow  it  in  than  hit  the  trail 
for  home  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  you're  going  to,  and 
I  don't." 

That  was  not  quite  another  truth.  Soapy 
did  not  exactly  know,  and  it  disturbed  him 
greatly.  Then  his  narrow  eyes  surveyed 
the  broad-shouldered  figure,  and  gave  a 
secret  smile.  He  knew  that  Burdock  had 
been  out  of  pay  gravel  for  two  days.  The 
tenderfoot  could  not  bluff  a  sourdough  in 
this  section  of  the  Caribou  country. 

''  You've  sort  of  taken  the  edge  off  my 
little  excursion.  What  do  you  reckon  to 
tlo  when  you  clean  up  here  ?  " 


''  Light  out  for  Janes ville,  lift  the  mort- 
gage on  the  farm,  and  get  married,"  said 
Burdock  promptly,  "  That's  what  I  came 
out  for." 

"  Much  of  a  mortgage  ?  "  Soapy's  interest 
was  almost  painfully  polite. 

"  Five  thousand." 

"  Sort  of — of  inheritance  ?  " 

"  You  got  it.  I  was  born  to  it.  Birthday 
present  from  my  old  man." 

'^  And  he  jest  hangs  that  round  the  neck 
of  a  unsuspectin'  infant  ?  "  said  Soapy 
disgustedly. 

"  Yep.  That's  the  kind  of  skunk  he  was." 

The  shadows  lengthened  on  the  long 
flanks  of  the  peaks,  and  a  purple  gloom 
climbed  mysteriously  from  hidden  valleys 
The  undying  sacrament  of  sunset  was  at 
hand.  Conversation  sagged  and  died  amid 
the  babble  of  emerald  water.  Burdock 
stared  up  the  creek,  wondering  how  far  it 
was  to  the  next  patch  of  good  gravel,  then 
remembered  that  he  had  but  ten  days'  grub 
left.  He  surveyed  his  rival  out  of  the  corner 
of  a  contemplative  eye.  Under  present 
circumstances  flour  was  worth  ten  dollars  a 
pound,  and  he  was  prepared  to  pay  it.  But 
to  Soapy  it  was  worth  more,  and  Burdock 
knew  it.  They  had  reached  a  point  at  which 
no  scale  of  prices  held  good. 

"  Say,  sonny,  how  long  do  you  reckon  you 
can  stick  it  out  ?  How's  the  chuck  ?  " 
Soapy's  voice  was  blandly  impersonal. 

"  Got  enough  for  the  next  two  months, 
if  I  go  easy." 

The  little  man  plucked  at  his  beard.  He 
had  not  smelled  bacon  across  the  creek  for 
two  days,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
eloquent  in  the  wilderness.  He  pushed  a 
finger  into  the  yielding  side  of  a  sack,  then 
shook  his  head. 

"  Seems  queer,  don't  it  ?  One  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  the  grub  bag  till  a  feller 
begins  to  get  some  dust  together.  Same 
with  me.  I  got  about  two  months'  here. 
Then  I  guess  I'll  try  and  raft  it  down  the 
Ragged.  I  can't  tote  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  anyway." 

Burdock  felt  choky.  He  had  visions  of 
this  old  reprobate  gliding  away  on  the  lisping 
water,  the  wind  in  the  dirty  grey  beard,  and 
a  fortune  at  his  feet.  The  trouble  was  that, 
except  for  the  hole  in  the  pan,  it  had  been 
a  perfectly  fair  game.  The  first  casual  offer 
of  partnership  looked  very  good  now.  The 
right  thing  was  to  hustle  out  at  once,  get  a 
partner  of  his  own,  hustle  back,  build  a 
sluice  and  go  at  the  job  on  a  proper  scale, 
when  it   would   undoubtedly   pay.      Then 
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something  seemed  to  stir  in  the  gravel 
beneath  him,  and  beg  not  to  be  left. 
Instantly  he  felt  that  the  woods  were  full 
of  men,  all  heading  for  Ragged  River. 

At  the  end  of  another  three  days  Soapy 
announced  that  his  plans  were  changed. 
He  had  as  much  dust  now  as  he  would 
trust  on  any  blasted  raft.  He  quit 
washing,  with  the  information  that  the 
ground  was  still  richer  than  the  Washing- 
ton mint,  blazed  all  the  trees  within  fifty 
feet,  cut  a  massive  discovery  post,  and 
planted  it  beside  the  first  hastily  cut  stake. 
The  claim  was  visible  to  the  next  bend  in 
the  river.  He  paid  no  attention  to  Burdock, 
who  worked  silently  in  stuff  that  gave 
twenty  cents  a  pan,  punctuating  his  labours 
with  exclamations  as  he  unearthed  imagi- 
nary nuggets.  Periodically  Soapy  waved  a 
fraternal  hand.  His  camp  was  just  behind 
a  clump  of  spruce,  from  which  he  dragged 
the  component  parts  of  the  raft.  Then 
<iarkness  came  down  like  a  cloak,  and  the 
sound  of  his  axe  died  away. 

Burdock  slept  little  that  night,  being  at 
war  with  himself  and  all  creation.  It  was 
hard  to  watch  what  went  on  a  hundred  feet 
away,  and  would  be  harder  to  keep  to  his 
own  ground  when  day  broke.  He  reckoned 
on  exactly  the  ^ame  law  that,  he  assumed, 
fortified  his  rival — the  law  that  brackets 
claim-jumping  and  murder.  Being  new  to 
the  game,  he  could  not  conceive  that  one 
side  of  Ragged  River  should  be  a  mint  and 
the  other  a  closed  deposit  account.  Again 
the  difference  between  sourdough  and 
tenderfoot.  Towards  daybreak  he  dropped 
off  into  a  medley  of  comiortless  dreams. 

He  woke  with  the  sun  in  his  face.  The 
Caribou  country  seemed  loaded  with  an 
oppressive  silence.  There  was  neither 
motion  nor  life  on  Discovery  Number  One, 
but  the  newly  blazed  trees  gleamed  white 
in  the  level  rays.  He  sat,  staring  for  a  long 
time,  then,  stripping  to  his  underclothes, 
waded  into  Ragged  River. 

Thirty  feet  out  the  freezing  waters 
gripped  his  body,  whirling  him  like  a  leaf 
downstream.  He  shouted  with  the  deadly 
chill,  and  saw  the  wooded  shore  flashing 
past.  Even  while  he  struggled,  it  came  to 
him  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  punish- 
ment   for    claim-jumping.       But    Soapy's 


mint  only  called  the  louder,  and  he  set  his 
teeth.  A  hundred  yards  further  on  he 
caught  at  the  top  of  a  fallen  cedar.  The 
river  did  not  tug  so  hard  here,  and,  inch  by 
inch,  he  made  the  bank. 

He  worked  back,  keeping  out  of  sight  of 
nobody  in  the  underbrush,  and  stared  at  the 
discovery  post  from  behind  a  tree.  He 
experienced  a  nauseating  sensation  that  he 
was  now  a  potential  and  shortly  would  be  an 
actual  thief.  He  tried  to  spit  this  out,  when 
suddenly,  there  arose  the  appalling  possi- 
bility that  perhaps  Soapy  had  been  bluffing, 
too.  At  that  his  throat  became  dry,  and  he 
stepped  boldly  forward. 

Ten  feet  from  the  water  the  little  man's 
diggings  lay  open,  and,  without  stooping, 
Burdock  caught  a  gleam  of  yellow.  He 
breathed  quickly,  then  dug  his  fingers  in, 
rubbing  the  precious  stuff  between  their 
horny  tips.  The  glaciers  had  surpassed  them- 
selves here.  He  never  knew  that  such 
gravel  existed.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  how 
long  it  would  take  Soapy  to  get  back.  There 
ought  to  be  two  clear  weeks.  He  was 
reckoning  what  he  could  take  out  in  that 
time  when  his  eye  fell  on  a  pan.  It  was 
upside  down,  and  revealed  a  neat  birch-bark 
patch.  He  blinked  at  it,  concluding  finally 
that  Soapy  must  have  gone  out  of  the 
placer  mining  profession  for  good — or  else 
gone  crazy.  Evidence  was  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  To  corroborate  this,  he  examined 
the  camp,  where  he  found  some  forty 
pounds  of  bacon  and  flour,  neatly  tied  in  a 
sack,  and  swung  from  a  tree  to  keep  it  from 
the  marauding  porcupine.  That  brought 
him  up  with  a  jolt.  It  meant  only  that 
Soapy  reckoned  to  be  back  soon.  Burdock, 
hungry  for  food,  but  hungrier  still  for  gold, 
turned  to  the  pan.  Beneath  it  he  found  four 
small  canvas  bags,  stuffed  to  the  tightly  tied 
neck  with  dust  and  nuggets.  On  top  lay  a 
folded  scrap  of  dirty  paper.  He  looked  at  this 
dizzily,  and  discerned  a  faintly  legible  scrawl, 
blacker  where  Soapy  had  licked  the  pencil  : 

"  Skunks  has  their  good  points  and  all 
old  men  ain't  so  bad  as  their  painted 

"  Yours. 

"  I  dont  remember  jest  how  to  spel  your 
front  name  so  stick  it  on  the  post  yourself. 
That  morgage  was  for  a  bad  det  of  your 
unkels." 


"  '  Will  }<)n  be  ^(^11'  (»ut   this  inoriiin',  ma'am  ?  '' 

A    MATTER    OF 
DELICACY 


By    KATHARINE    BRUCE 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    E.    BLAMPIED. 


YOU  will  probably  not  believe  this 
story.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it 
is  unlikely,  that  such  things  happen 
to  very  few,  that  the  arm  of  coincidence, 
if  long,  is  also  lazy,  and  seldom  manipulates 
a  situation  with  anything  like  this  nicety 
of  discrimination. 

Well,  if  it  has  not  done  so  for  you,  and 
therefore  you  cannot  believe,  it  is  not  my 
affair.  I  pray  Heaven  help  your  unbelief, 
yhich  is  a  kindly  wish,  if  you  will  consider 
it  at  your  leisure. 

The  village  refused  from  the  first  to 
believe  that  Miss  Betty  was  dead.  She 
Jind  her  sister  were  still  young  :  had  they 
iiot  refused  to  grow  old  ?  They  were  part 
of  the  decor^  of  the  7mse  en  scene  of  the 
^  illage  :  perennials,  like  the  gillyflowers  by 
the  church  gate. 

Besides,  they  had  got  so  used  to  them — 


Miss  Lottie  and  Miss  Betty,  Miss  Betty 
and  Miss  Lottie — it  would  have  been  more 
easily  credible  that  they  were  both  dead. 

They  had  come  there  from  the  North  of 
England  twenty  years  before,  when  dresses 
had  a  "  bodice  "  that  fitted  skin-tight 
to  the  figure,  except  in  the  sleeves,  where 
they  suddenly  rebelled  in  a  wild  distension  ; 
when  hats  were  either  picture  hats — a  kind 
of  tea-tray  that  carried  anything  from  a 
single  rose  to  a  profusion  of  feathers  and 
ribbon  in  a  kind  of  inverse  ratio  to  the 
attractions  of  the  wearer — or  ''  close-fitting 
matronly  toques  "  ;  and  when  skirts  were 
worn— yes,  actually— to  hide  the  ankles, 
except  when  it  was  muddy  or  the  wearer 
chose  to  imagine  it. 

All  these  Miss  Betty  and  Miss  Lottie 
had  kept,  right  down  to  the  dainty  trick 
of    the    lifted    skirt.     Later    fashions    had 
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failed  to  sliuke  their  faith  in  the  charm  of 
these  embellishmsnts  of  their  youth. 

Still  less  had  they  altered  the  fashion 
of  their  religion.  On  a  newcomer  the 
verdict  "  not  a  Church  woman  "  was  final — 
placed  the  poor  creature  beyond  the  pale. 

Their  politics  were  even  finer — a  special 
vintage  of  authentic  date,  "  old,  strong, 
and  of  a  full  flavour."  During  the  earlier 
.part  of  his  career  they  openly  declared, 
in  the  heat  of  election,  that  "  that  Lloyd 
George  should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,"  though  they  would  have  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  tell  you  what  for.  Even 
during  the  War  they  never  got  further 
than  ''  My  word  I  This  War  is  teaching 
hi7n  his  lessons."  Mr.  Asquith  and  the 
House  of  Lords  remained  a  forbidden  topic 
to  the  end.  After  all,  it  was  the  way  of 
thinking  of  half  the  village. 

But,  what  was  more  important,  they  had 
kept  their  kind  hearts,  their  faith  in  their 
fellow-cr-^aturas,  their  readiness  to  be  happy. 
Still  their  faces,  faded  but  pleasant, 
shone  under  their  foolish  hats  with  so  much 
good  nature,  with  such  a  willing  kind  of 
friendliness,  that  the  village,  while  it 
laughed,  loved  them,  and  refused,  as  I  have 
said,  to  believe  that  Miss  Betty  was  dead. 

And  the  queer  thing  is  that  Miss  Betty 
was  not  dead.  She  was  sitting  behind  the 
drawn  blinds,  reading — as  so  few  of  us, 
thank  Heaven,  will  be  able  to  do — her  own 
obituary  notice.  '*  At  Fairlawn,  Lesser 
Bedlington,  on  the  5th  of  February,  sud- 
denly, Betty  Lovell,  elder  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lovell,  of  Easter  Wick."  And  in 
another  column  the  kindly  editor  had  a  little 
paragraph  to  say  how  much  she  *'  would 
be  missed  and  mourned,  not  only  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  but  by  those  neighbours 
in. a  humbler  rank  of  life  whom  she  had 
never  neglected  or  forgotten." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  groaned  poor  Miss  Betty, 
'*  my  poor  Lottie- — my  dear  sister — how 
could  I  make  such  a  mistake  ?     Oh,  oh  !  " 

Instantly  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
The  knocker  must  have  been  just  outside. 

"  Was  you  shoutin',  ma'am  ?  " 

It  was  Martha,  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  two  Miss  Lo veils  ever  since  she  had  left 
the  orphanage  nine  years  ago.  Her  real 
name  was  Gladys  Mabel,  but  she  did  not 
make  a  fuss  of  trifles,  and,  besides,  they 
were  good  to  her.  If  they  liked  to  call 
her  Martha— well,  *'  they  'ad  a  right." 
That  was  Martha's  view. 

""'  What  was  it,  ma'am  ?  "  she  asked, 
all  sympathy. 


"  Oh,  Martha,"  cried  Miss  Betty,  ''  run 
at  once  for  the  Doctor — no,  the  Vicar- 
anybody  !  .  .  .  No,  no  !  What  am  I  say- 
ing ?  It  can  never  be  undone  I  Oh,  how 
could  I  be  so  foolish  ?  " 

"  Well,  now,  whatever  is  it  ?  "  demanded 
Martha,  who  was  of  an  entirely  practical 
turn  of  mind.  *'  It'll  be  a  queer  thiag 
can't  be  mended  some'ow."  She  picked  up 
the    paper    and    read    the    announcement. 

"  Lor,   ma'am,    whatever   made    you " 

she  began. 

"  Oh,  -I  don't  know— I  can't  think  !  " 
sobbed  Miss  Betty.  "  I  must  have  been 
distracted  !  "     And  Martha  forbore. 

"  There'll  have  to  be  another  notice  put 
in  next  week,  that's  all,"  she  remarked 
presently,  "  putting  it  right." 

''  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  couldn't  bear  it !  " 
cried  Miss  Betty.  "  It  would  only  make 
people  smile.  Oh,  my  dear  Lottie  !  If 
she  had  been  alive,  she  would  have  kept  me 
right  !  " — a  contingency,  Martha  reflected, 
which  could  hardly  have  arisen.  But  Miss 
Betty  was  in  no  state  to  consider  detail. 

''  She's  at  rest,  God  love  her,"  said 
Martha  kindly.  "I'll  get  you  a  cup  of 
tea,  ma'am.  Cheer  up !  I'll  take  care 
of  you." 

For,  though  she  had  never  known  a 
mother,  Martha  had  the  trick  of  "  mother- 
ing "  strongly  implanted  in  her  nature. 
The  tw^o  ladies  firmly  believed  that  they 
had  *'  brought  Martha  up."  She  had  in 
reality  held  their  lives  together  and  ordered 
them  for  their  good  ever  since  she  was 
fifteen.  So  now  she  made  the  tea,  called 
the  dog  in  to  keep  her  mistress  company, 
and  privately  made  up  her  mind  to  "  get 
the  whole  business  redd  up  'fore  t^  marnin'." 

Her  first  step  was  to  go  to  see  the  lady 
who  washed  for  such  of  the  community  as 
were  select  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
labour  of  doing  their  own.  "  Mrs.  Chatt," 
said  Martha,  "  there's  a  big  basket  o' 
washin'  waitin',  if  you'll  look  round  the 
first  thing  in  the  mornin'." 

"I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Chatt.  "But 
what's  this  in  t'  paper  about  its  bein'  Miss 
Betty?  Sure,  my  'usband  said  the  name 
on  t'  coffin  wur  Lottie,  and  Miss  Betty  wur 
there  standin'  by." 

'*  Now,  not  a  word  about  that,"  said 
Martha  sharply.  "  She's  that  distracted 
and  upset  she's  wishin'  it  was  'ei.  And  it 
I  thought  anyone  would  as  much  as  mention 
it  to  'er— "  Martha's  eyes  flashed,  her 
rosy  face  was  scarlet.  ., 

Lor   bless   you,    I'm    not    goin'    ter/ 
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interrupted  Mrs.  Chatt.  "  Jest  you  pass 
the  word  round,  and  nary  a  soul  will  ever 
say  '  death  notice.'  " 

Martha  was  appeased.  And  when  she 
had  paid  similar  visits  to  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  who  was  also  the  grocer,  and  the 
coal  merchant,  who  was  also  the  sweep, 
she  returned  satisfied  that  she  had  swept 


*'  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Betty,  with 
dignity.  "  They  are  all  most  kind.  It  is 
I — I  who  cannot  go— cannot  face  them  !  " 

To  have  her  darling's  death  sympathised 
with,  mourned  over — yes,  but  smiled  at — 
no,  she  could  not  face  it.  And  she  would 
not  go.  Nothing  would  persuade  her. 
Martha  was  at  her  wits'  end. 


'  '  How  far  is  it  to  Lesser  Bedlington  ? '  she  heard  him  say." 


up  all  the  floating  mines  that  might  shatter 
the  frail  bark  of  her  mistress's  composure 
on  her  first  walks  abroad. 

She  had  overlooked  one — Miss  Betty's 
own  absurd  sensitiveness.  Next  morning 
she  consented  to  have  the  blinds  up,  but 
not  to  go  out. 

"  God  love  you,  ma'am,"  exclaimed 
Martha,  "  there's  not  a  soul  but  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.     Nobody  will  say  a  word." 


A  week  went  by.  It  was  on  the  tenth 
day  that  the  letter  came. 

Martha  laid  it  on  the  plate,  and  Miss 
Betty,  as  usual,  waited  till  the  maid  with- 
drew before  opening  it.  It  was  part  of  her 
old-fashioned,  delicate  way  of  life.  A  letter 
was  an  intimate  personal  thing — not  to 
be  opened  before  a  servant. 

This,  however,  was  not  Martha's  view. 
She  had  divined  at  once  that  it  was  unusual. 

2h 
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Ill  the  secure  privacy  of  her  kitchen  she 
had  turned  it  over,  and  crackled  it,  and  smelt 
it,  and  held  it  to  the  light.  And  she  deduced 
two  things — one  that  it  was  from  a  man 
(it  smelt  of  tobacco),  and  the  other  that  it 
was  long  (it  felt  like  two  sheets).  Punctual 
to  the  second  at  half -past  nine  she  appeared 
to  clear  away,  and  made  two  further  dis- 
coveries— one,  that  her  mistress  was  much 
agitated,  and  the  other,  by  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion, that  she  did  not  mean  to  share  the 
cause  of  it  with  her  faithful  maid. 

With  those  two  data  firmly  established 
in  her  mind,  Martha  attacked  the  clearing 
away.  Her  mistress,  with  rather  more 
than  her  usual  composure,  folded  the  letter 
and  put  it  in  the  envelope.  Her  manner 
somehow  held  a  new  assurance.  Martha 
eyed  her.     Bomething  had  happened. 

"  Will  you  be  go  in'  out  this  mornin', 
ma'am  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  since  the  funeral  Miss 
Betty  hesitated.  She  looked  a  little  wistfully 
at  the  window.  "  No — that  is,  1  think 
not."  She  left  the  room,  taking  the  letter 
with  her.     Martha  was  baffled. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  defend  what 
follows,  but  I  am  not  going  to  apologise  for 
Martha.  Miss  Betty  was  Martha's  beloved 
and  only  child,  and  that  child  had  a  secret — 
a  secret  connected  with  a  man.  It  was  her 
obvious  duty  to  find  out  all  about  him. 

Twice  during  the  week  she  "  caught  " 
Miss  Betty  reading  and  re-reading  the  letter, 
and  the  sight  strengthened  her  determina- 
tion. Eagerly  she  watched  her  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  letter  was  kept  on  her 
mistress's  person.  Martha  strongly  sus- 
pected that  it  slept  under  her  pillow,  and 
rushed  upstairs,  hot  on  her  mistress's 
descent,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  have  been 
left  behind.     But  all  in  vain. 

On  the  fifth  day  she  had  recourse  to 
strategy.  She  upset  a  cup  of  boiling  beef- 
tea — Martha  was  nothing  if  not  thorough — 
over  her  mistress's  frock. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  ma'am,  I'm  sorry,  sorry  !  " 
she  cried.  Possibly  she  had  a  pang  of 
contrition.  "  You  are  not  burnt,  ma'am, 
are  you  ?  Slip  off  your  skirt  quick,  and 
I'll  have  the  grease  out  before  it  sets.  It'll 
never  be  seen.  But  you'll  have  to  change 
to  the  skin." 

For  very  shame  Miss  Betty  could  not 
demand  the  letter  :  it  would  have  seemed 
so  like  distrust.  She  obeyed.  Quick  as 
lightning  Martha  ran  to  her  kitchen,  placed 
her  chair  with  the  back  hard  against  the 
dvQor,  opened  the  letter  and  read  : 


Hatchmere  Hotel, 
Near  Bilton, 
Surrey,  Feb.  10th. 

Dear  Miss  Lottie, 
(Martha  paused  to  take  in  the  full  significance 
of  this.) 
It  is  just  possible  that  you  may  not 
remember  me,  though  you  were  one  of  the 
last  people  I  saw  before  I  left  Easter 
Wick  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  the  day 
of  your  father's  funeral,  and  so  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  say  "  Good-bye  "  to  either 
of  you,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  queer  that  on  my  first  day  in 
England  I  should  find,  left  by  accident  in 
my  railway  carriage,  a  copy  of  The  Bedlington 
Gazette,  with  the  notice  of  your  sister's 
death.  That  is  the  penalty  of  twenty 
years'  absence — that  one  returns  to  find 
those  one  most  hoped  to  greet  gone.  I 
blame  myself  for  not  writing,  but  I  never 
knew  where  you  went  after  your  father's 
death,  and  in  any  case  I  could,  perhaps, 
hardly  have  asked  her  to  write,  though  I 
think  she  would  have  done  it.  There  was 
not  even  an  understanding  between  us,  but 
Betty  was  the  only  girl  I  ever  thought  of, 
and  I  think  perhaps  she  guessed — then. 
Possibly  she  had  forgotten  me — twenty 
years  is  a  long  time — but  she  was  not 
married,  and  no  more  am  I. 

My  life  these  twenty  years  has  been  a  hard 
one,  spent  in  an  evil  climate  mostly  among 
natives.  I  have  not  made  the  traditional 
fortune  ;  I  have  only  enough  now  to  retire 
on  in  modest  comfort.  The  life  out  there 
was  not  fit  for  a  white  woman,  and  I  never 
gave  a  thought  to  marriage.  But  perhaps 
you  will  allow  an  old  friend  to  share  what 
I  feel  sure  must  be  a  very  deep  sorrow. 
My  sympathies  are  yours,  my  love  is  hers — 
always.  I  know  now  that  I  shall  never 
marry. 

I  have  the  option  of  going  back  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  and  I  have  so  few  friends 
left  I  think  I  shall  take  it.  It  is  better 
than  doing  nothing. 

Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

Andrew  Auchterlonie. 

By  the  time  she  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
letter  Martha's  excitement  was  such  that 
she  had  positively  to  button  her  mouth  up 
to  contain  it.  But  it  did  not  prevent  her 
from  doing  the  practical  thing.  She  seized 
pencil  and  paper  and  wrote  the  unfamiliar 
name  and  address  plainly  on  it.  Then  she 
removed  her  chair  from  the  door,  sponged 
the  skirt  dutifully,  hung  it— with  the  letter 
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in  the  pocket — before  the  fire,  and  sat  down 
to  await  her  mistress.     - 

With  the  clear  instinct  of  a  mother,  she 
then  proceeded  to  think  herself  into  Miss 
Betty's  mind.  She  knew  no  letter  for 
Andrew  Auchterlonie  had  left  the  house, 
and  she  could  hear  her  reasoning  with  her- 
self :  "I  cannot  answer  it.  It  is  addressed 
to  Lottie,  not  to  me.  It  would  be  im- 
modest. It  would  not  be  fair  to  him.  It 
would  give  him  no  chance  of  withdrawing. 
Twenty  years  is  a  long  time.  He  might 
find  me  too  much  changed.  I  cannot  do 
it.  It  would  be — indelicate."  No,  she 
would  keep  silence  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  as  he  had  done  for  the  last  twenty. 

Even  Martha  realised  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  some  delicacy.  But  she  also  perceived 
that  someone  had  to  take  it  in  hand,  her 
faith  in  Providence  being  that  it  helps 
those  who  help  themselves. 

On  Sunday  Martha  made  a  most  unusual 

request.     She  wished  to  go  out  for  the  day. 

**  I  shall  feel  it  a  little,"  said  Miss  Betty. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Martha,  but  she  did 

not  offer  to  stay. 

"  Will  your  aunt  want  you  the  whole 
day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  if  you  please.  She  has 
been  in  bed  a  week,  and  me  cousin  has 
to  go  to  Netherdale  to  see  'er  young  man." 
When  Martha  arrived  at  the  inn  kept  by 
her  aunt  at  Netherdale,  her  cousin  was 
certainly  out,  but  her  aunt  appeared  to  be 
in  her  usual  excellent  health. 

"  Well,"  she  greeted  Martha,  "  I'm  glad 
to  see  you.  It  ain't  often  you  find  your 
way,  though  it  is  but  nine  mile.  Minnie 
will  be  sorry  she  missed  you." 

"  I  thought  I'd  come  along  and  give 
you  a  'and,"  answered  Martha.  "  Sunday 
bein'  a  busy  kind  of  day — isn't  it  ?  " 

*'  Not  so  bad,"  replied  her  aunt.  '*  There's 
only  one  stayin',  though  we  may  have 
a  few  from  the  village  later  on — postman, 
maybe  " — this  with  a  shrewd  glance  at  her 
niece. 

But  Martha  appeared  unimpressed,  though 
she  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  postman, 
whose  round  had  been  Lesser  Bedlington 
and  was  now  Netherdale.  At  all  events, 
he  would  be  knowledgable  on  such  subjects 
as  where  "  Bilton,  Surrey,"  was,  whether 
letters  were  readdressed  from  hotels,  or 
the  fate  of  telegrams  with  prepaid  replies. 
Martha  was  not  sure  of  her  ground  in  these 
matters. 

"  You  can  put  some  flowers  on  the  parlour 
table^  if  you  like,"  said  her  aunt  presently. 


"  You    girls   like    that    kind   of    an    easy 
job." 

"  Not  bein'  useful,  we  must  try  to  be 
ornamental,"  said  Martha  lightly. 

She  had  to  fill  in  the  time  till  the  postman 
came.  It  was  then  that  the  long  arm  of 
coincidence  became  positively  gymnastic. 
Martha  always  says  that  she  turned  white, 
but  as  to  that  I  have  my  doubts. 

Anyhow,  on  the  mantelpiece  lay  a  letter 
addressed  to  Andrew  Auchterlonie.  When 
she  had  got  her  breath  back,  the  girl  seized 
it  and  was  gazing  at  it  in  a  kind  of  hypnotic 
rapture,  when  a  man  came  into  the  room. 

He  was  a  thin  man  and  clean-shaven, 
with  a  longish  face,  a  firm  mouth,  and  quick, 
kindly  eyes.  Martha  clutched  the  letter 
to  her  bosom,  while  her  eyes  swiftly  summed 
him  up.     Yes,  he  would  do. 

"  Please,  sir,"  she  stammered,  "is  your 
name — are  you — are  you  Mr. " 

He  came  to  the  rescue.  "  Mr.  Andrew 
Auchterlonie  ?  Yes."  His  tone  was  amused. 
Then,  with  a  shade  of  peremptoriness  : 
"  I  think  that  letter  is  for  me." 

Martha  gave  it  him,  still  gazing.  It  is 
to  her  credit  that  she  kept  her  head.  But 
she  must  continue  the  conversation,  bring  it 
round  somehow. 

"  You  don't  know  mine,"  she  said,  with 
a  very  fair  attempt  at  the  saucy  manner 
of  the  innkeeper's  daughter. 

He  looked  at  her  with  quiet  contempt. 
"  My  good  girl,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think 
that  I  shall  require  to." 

Then  Martha  flamed.  ''  I'm  not  your 
good  girl,"  she  cried,  her  temper  up  in  real 
earnest — "  no,  nor  nobody  else's,  except 
my  own  mistress's  " — she  saw  her  chance, 
the  clever  thing,  and  took  it — "  Miss  Betty 
Lovell,  of  Lesser  Bedlington  !  " 

"  Miss  who  ?  "  he  cried,  amazed. 

But  Martha  banged  the  door,  and, 
though  he  rang  twice,  she  would  not 
answer  it. 

When  lunch-time  came,  she  refused  to 
serve  it.  Her  face  might  betray  her. 
"  If  he  asks  you  'oo  I  am,"  she  coached 
her  aunt,  "and  where  I  live,  and -wot  me 
mistress's  name  is — you  tell  'im  Miss  Betty 
Lovell — Miss  Lottie's  dead — see  ?  " 

Her  aunt,  mystified,  but  disciplined,  as 
is  the  way  of  elders  in  these  latter  days, 
and  scenting  romance,  obeyed. 

Martha,  a  yard  from  the  parlour  door, 
listened  eagerly  while  the  information  was 
conveyed. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Lesser  Bedlington  ?  " 
she  heard  him  say  finally. 
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"  Nine  mile,  sir."  "  Thanks.     Keep  me  a.  seat,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Can  I  get  there  this  afternoon  ?  ''  The  door  closed. 

'*  Yes,  sir.  The  mail  car  leaves  this  house  at  "'Ere,   quick,"   cried   Martha,    "me    'at 

three-forty,  and  gets  you  there  about  half-  and  me  bike  !     I'm  goin'  'ome  to  get  their 

past  four."  tea  1  " 


GREY    SHEEP. 

A  S  I  went  o*er  the  moor 
'**'    With  twisty  shepherd's  crook, 
I  came  upon  a  beggar  poor 
A-Ioiter  near  the  brook. 

**Qood  morn,"  said  he,  "and  haste  you  by." 
**And  wherefore,  beggar-man?"  said  I. 

Said  he :  **  Within  my  heart 

Is  such  a  love  for  sheep, 

1  fain  would  hate  you,  for  my  part, 

That  you  have  some  to  keep, 

While  I  go  wandering  lone  and  free, 

With  no  grey  sheep  to  steady  me." 

My  breast  heaved  light  and  gay 

With  such  a  joyous  shock. 

**Go,  haste  you,  beggar- man,  away, 

And  mind  my  father's  flock, 

And  you  shall  watch  the  grey  sheep  graze 

While  I  find  out  adventurous  days. " 

I  said  :  **  When  big  winds  race 

And  scudding's  in  the  sky, 

I  fain  would  leave  this  lonely  place, 

Where  no  one  passes  by, 

And  seek  adventure  to  my  mind 

In  cities  big:  and  grand  and  kind." 

He  thought  me  wild  of  look- 
He  seemed  a  timorous  thing- 
Then  gave  I  him  my  shepherd's  crook; 
He  held  it  like  a  king. 

**God  speed  you,  herd!"  I  cried,  and  ran. 
He  cried:  **Qod  speed  you,  beggar»man  t  " 

Adown  the  cleft  I  sped— 

The  morn  was  shepherd  clear— 

I  tossed  my  cap  from  off  my  head. 

And  sang  for  all  to  hear. 

1  heard  him,  on  the  moor  above. 

Whistling  a  tune  that  grey  sheep  love. 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERT50N. 


THE   HEART   OF 
COLUMBINE 

By    PHILIPPA    SOUTHCOMBE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    DEWAR    MILLS 


HE  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  cinnamon-brown,  long-lashed, 
and  set  wide  apart  in  the  delicate 
oval  of  her  face.  He  thought  that  her 
character  of  Columbine  was  an  inspiration. 
And  from  wondering  who  she  was — ^for 
he  had  only  boarded  the  Ariadne  at  Sydney, 
and  he  had  not  caught  her  name  at  their 
introduction — he  came  swiftly  and  un- 
consciously to  be  aware  that  the  knowledge 
was  of  no  particular  account,  after  all. 

She  was  Columbine,  with  eyes  of  cinna- 
mon-brown, and  she  had  given  him  four 
dances.  And  those  were  facts  that  had 
been  known  to  suffice  before — to  the  sus- 
ceptible. 

Not  that  anyone  had  ever  accused  Nick 
Erskine  of  susceptibility  ;  perhaps  Colum- 
bine herself,  with  the  intuitive  wisdom  that 
hid  behind  that  charming  glance  of  hers, 
recognised  and  understood  that.  Incon- 
gruous as  their  fancy  dress  looked  in 
association — for  Nick  Erskine  was  in  the 
character  of  a  Bedouin,  and  had  assumed 
it  well — it  was  palpable  at  the  end  of  their 
first  dance  together  that  something  in  mood 
as  well  as  step  accorded — something  besides 
youth  and  the  moment's  magic.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  dance  Columbine  learnt 
that  her  partner's  destination  was  the  same 
as  her  own — Hobart.  He  was  going  to  a 
"  job  "  up-country. 

"Ah  1  "  For  one  swift  instant  the  glance 
of  the  cinnamon-brown  eyes  swept  the 
squate,  tanned  face  shadowed  by  its  rope- 
bound  kaffiyeh  ;  then,  as  he  looked  down 
at  her,  he  "saw  only  the  downward  sweep 
of  her  lashes. 

"  You  have  been  in  Tasmania  before  ?  " 
said  Columbine  conversationally. 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  smile.  "No. 
In  a  good  many  corners  of  the  world,  but 
not  there." 


"  Nor  I."  Columbine  smiled,  too — a 
sudden,  charming,  candid  smile  that  un- 
accountably sent  the  colour  into  Nick 
Erskine 's  brown  face.  Above  the  quickening 
rhythm  of  the  dance  music  he  heard  her 
voice,  with  an  odd  little  ring  in  it — 

"  Adventure — for  both  of  us." 

He  said,  whimsically  grave  :  "  Isn't  it 
all  adventure — Columbine  ?  " 

He  felt  the  slim  fingers  that  rested  lightly 
on  his  grow  suddenly  tense,  but  Columbine 
only  laughed. 

After  a  pause  he  said  quietly  :  '^  Since, 
in  a  way,  we  share  it — the  adventure — 
you  will  tell  me  your  name  ?  After  all, 
Tasmania  is  not  so  vast " 

Half  consciously  he  broke  off  as  the 
music  ceased.  It  left  them  standing  under 
a  pale-hued  Chinese  lantern  at  the  far  end 
of  the  long  saloon.  The  girl,  slim  and  straight 
and  still,  in  her  white  Columbine  frock, 
her  head  uptilted  on  its  long,  round  throat, 
suddenly  brought  to  Nick  Erskine  the 
irresistible  memory  of  that  corner  of  an  old 
rectory  garden  in  Somerset  where,  against 
an  old  grey  stone  wall,  the  white  Florentine 
irises  grew — flowers  that  one  writer  has 
declared  seem  compounded  of  cobweb  and 
spun  crystal  and  moonlit  snow. 

Only  there  was  the  vividness  of  Colum- 
bine's smile,  the  warmth  in  the  curve  of  her 
red  mouth,  and  the  mockery  in  her  brown 
eyes. 

But  in  the  pause  that  followed  their 
arrested  movement  she  did  not  answer  Nick 
Erskine 's  question.  So  she  remained  just 
Columbine  until  their  third  dance,  when  he 
claimed  her  from  a  large  and  cheerful  in- 
dividual who  firmly  believed  that  he  was 
impersonating  Hamlet  to  the  life.  He  had 
been,  moreover,  a  dancer  of  conscientious 
energy,  and  Columbine  gave  a  little  sigh 
of  relief  as  she  sank  into  a  chair  on  the 
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moonlit  deck,  whither,  by  tacit  consent, 
she  and  the  Bedouin  had  retreated.  Over 
her  fan  she  surveyed  him  approvingly. 

"  This  is  certainly  a  more  fitting  element 
for  you,  isn't  it  ?  "  She  made  a  little 
gesture  towards  the  calm,  tropic  sea  with 
its  pathway  of  light.  "  But  not  for  me.  I 
belong  to  the  other." 
He  turned  and  looked  at  her ;  in  the 
moonlight  he  could 
see  her  face  quite 
clearly. 


"  No,"  he  said,  so  curtly  and 
sharply  that  she  started.  Then 
she  gave  a  little  laugh. 

''  Doesn't  Columbine  belong 
to  lantern -light,  and  tinsel,  and 
paper  roses  ?  " 

"  She  might  belong  to  the 
stars,"  he  said  quite  gravely. 

And    she     had    no    answer 
ready.    For  some- 
how she  was   in- 
stinctively aware 


*'So  she  remained  just  Coliiuibiue  until  their  third  dance,  wheu  he  claimed  her  from  a  large  aud  cheerful 
iiidividual  who  firmly  believed  that  he  was  impersouatiog  Hamlet  to  the  life," 
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that  words   and  tone  were  new  ones  with 
Nick  Erskine. 


after  Hamlet,"  she  said.  He  turned  to  her 
with  that  brief  laugh  of  complete  under- 
standing that  has  often  wrought  more 
strands  in  the  web  of  Fate  than 
a  score  of  words.  He  made  no 
apology  or  excuse  for  his 
taciturnity.  But 
he    looked 


"At 


Into  the  silence  that  followed 
'  came  the  faint  echo  of  dance 
music.  Columbine  sat  very 
still,  her  eyes  on  the  tall,  fan- 
tastic figure  silhouetted  against 
the  moonlight.  When  she 
'        spoke  again,  there  was  mockery 

in  her  voice, 
least,  you    are  refresliiiig  company, 


straight  down  at  her  in 
the  moonlight,  and  then, 
seating  himself  in  the 
long  cane  chair  beside 
hers,  began  to  talk  as 
he  had  during  their 
second  dance,  simply 
and  with  a  comradely 
frankness  that  sent  the 
mockery  out  of  Colum- 
bine's cinnamon-brown 
eyes. 

She  learnt,  fragment- 
arily,  a  little  of  Nick  Erskine 's  life— the  life 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  into  which  the  War 
had  come,  it  seemed,  rather  as  an  interlude 
than  an  event,  alluded  to  briefly  enough,  as 
far  as  his  share  in  it  was  concerned,  in  the 
Englishman's  way.  Only  Columbine,  there 
in  the  moonlight,  a  thing  of  fantasy  and  frills, 
embodiment  of  caprice  and  fickleness,  perhaps 
filled  in  the  gaps  for  herself,  and,  with  the 
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quick  intuition  of  unconscious  sympathy, 
came  very  near  the  truth. 

She  had  smiled  a  little  as  she  leant  back  in 
her  chair  and  watched  him  as  he  talked, 
but  it  was  a  smile  quite  untouched  by  her 
usual  mockery.  And  when  Nick  Erskine, 
from  that  fragmentary  narration  of  the 
years  behind  them,  came  to  the  subtler 
confidence  of  the  years  ahead,  Columbine 
grew  quite  grave. 

He  did  not  notice  that,  for  he  was  looking 
out  to  sea.  To-morrow  evening  they  would 
reach  Hobart,  on  the  following  day  he 
would  go  up-country  through  the  apple- 
lands  to  the  coffee  plantation  where  awaited 
him  the  job  that  he  cheerfully  declared 
himself  jolly  lucky  to  have  secured. 

"  I  shall  have  to  do  my  sight-seeing  later 
on,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  Carthew — my 
boss,  you  know- — wants  me  at  once,  so  that 
he  can  show  me  round  and  put  me  on  to 
things  before  the  twenty-third." 

"  The  twenty-third  ?  "  repeated  Colum- 
bine.   "  Why  the  twenty -third  ?  " 

"  Because  on  the  twenty- third  he's  going 
to  get  married,  and  I'm  to  be  in  charge  of 
things  while  he's  on  his  honeymoon,  cruisin' 
round  the  Islands  in  his  steam  yacht."  He 
smiled.  "  I  don't  know  who  the  lady  is — 
he  didn't  mention  her  name."     His  face 

grew   grave    again.      ''  I    wonder "    he 

said,  and  broke  off  sharply  as  he  realised 
that  what  he  wondered  reflected  none  too 
well  on  Mr.  Carthew.  After  a  pause,  he 
added  rather  awkwardly  :  "Of  course  it's 
ages  since  I  saw  him.  Must  be  quite  eight 
years.  It  was  in  England.  He  was  taking 
a  few  months'  leave.  He  has  some  sort 
of  connections  there — in  Yorkshire — people 
I  used  to  know."  He  smiled  a  little  wryly. 
"  It  was  through  one  of  them  that  he  heard 
of  me  again  and  offered  me  this  job.  But 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  then,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  he  has  been  in  England, 
some  time  or  other." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Columbine. 

But  her  voice  was  so  low  that  Nick 
Erskine,  it  appeared,  did  not  even  hear  it. 

"  Matter  of  fact,  I'm  jolly  grateful  to  old 
Carthew,"  he  said  seriously.  Then  suddenly 
he  turned  and  smiled  at  her.  "  And,  after 
all,  I  forgive  him  for  depriving  me  of  my 

sight-seeing,  because,  perhaps,  later  on 

Columbine,  there's  a  lot  to  see  in  Tasmania, 
and     you — you,    too,     have    never    been 

there "     He  broke  off,  getting  to  his 

feet,  for  wdth  a  swift  movement  she  had 
risen  and  was  standing  before  him,  white 
and  slender  in  the  nioonlight. 


"  I~I  have  cut  a  dance,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  shook  curiously.  "  It  was  with  a 
Red  Indian,  I  believe.  The  next  is  just 
beginning.    Take  me  back,  please." 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her. 

"  Tell  me  your  name — Columbine." 

Then,  with  lightning  swiftness,  she  drew 
back  from  him,  sweeping  him  a  magnificent 
curtsey.  Her  voice  came  clear  and  calm  as 
a  bell : 

'^  Elisabeth.  And  I'm  going  out  to  marry 
— a  coffee  plantation." 

***** 

Some  hours  later  Nick  Erskine,  on  the 
deck  of  the  Ariadyie,  watched  a  blue  and 
golden  dawn.  The  man  who  leant  on  the 
rail  beside  him — a  tall  man,  whose  thin, 
pleasant  countenance  was  startlingly  be- 
daubed with  smudges  of  vivid-hued  paint — 
was,  it  would  seem,  more  interested  in  Nick 
Erskine 's  profile  than  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  And  when  Erskine  turned  and  looked 
at  his  bedaubed  face  with  a  sort  of  un- 
comprehending dulness,  he  gave  a  little 
laugh. 

"  Couldn't  get  the  wretched  stuff  off 
anyhow — doesn't  seem  as  though  it  ever 
will  come  off — and  I  have  an  official  inter- 
view to-morrow.  Imagine  trying  to  explain 
the  thing :  *  Please,  sir,  it's  war-paint. 
I  was  a  Red  Indian  last  night.'  Think  of  the 
steely  eyb  that  will  be  fixed  on  me.  Think 
of  the  steely  voice  telling  me  my  services 
will  not  be  required." 

And  all  the  time,  as  he  talked,  the 
man  watched  Nick  Erskine 's  set  face  with 
anxiously  sympathetic  eyes.  He  could  not 
know  of  the  echo  that  beat  in  Nick  Erskine 's 
brain  :  *'  I  have  cut  a  dance — with  a  Red 
Indian."  But  when  he  spoke  again,  it  was  to 
ask  casually  if  Nick  had  seen  Miss  Chalmers 
that  morning. 

"  Miss  Chalmers  ?  "  Erskine  looked  at 
him  blankly. 

The  other  gave  a  short,  rather  embarrassed 
laugh. 

"  Betty  Chalmers — the  girl  who  was  a 
Columbine  last  night.  Couldn't  have 
chosen  a  better  character — what  ?  The 
most  thorough-paced  little  coquette  I've 
ever  seen — an'  that's  sayin'  somethin' — an' 
yet — well,  charmin's  the  only  word,  I 
suppose.  I've  come  out  with  her  all  the 
way  from  England.  She's  goin'  to  be 
married  to  old  Carthew,  you  know.  "Wonder 
what  they'll  make  of  things — what  ?  " 

He  talked  hurriedly,  as  if  he  did  not  mean 
to  give  Nick  Erskine  time  to  interrupt. 
"  By  the  way,  weren't  you  dancin'  witfi 
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iier  ?  She  cut  a  dance  with  me,  though  I 
must  say  that's  not  like  her,  really.  There 
was  that  young  Gordon — he  got  it  badly, 

I  can  tell  you — and  the  first  officer,  and " 

He  paused,  uncomfortably  aware  that  Nick 
Erskine's  reception  of  his  well-intentioned 
monologue  w^as  not  encouraging.  He  had 
liked  ISick,  as  most  men  liked  him,  and  had 
acted  on  impulse  in  speaking  as  he  had. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Nick  Erskine's 
voice,  cold,  controlled,  and  harsh :  "  No, 
I  haven't  seen  Miss  Chalmers  this  morning. 
It  is  rather  early,  isn't  it  ?  " 

He  did  not  add  that  he  had  not  seen  her 
since  he  had  taken  her  back  from  the  moonlit 
deck  to  the  lantern-lit  saloon  after  that 
third  dance  of  theirs.  Indeed,  he  said  no 
more  at  all.  But  there  was  that  in  his  face 
that  made  the  Red  Indian  ruefully  curse 
himself  for  a  blundering  fool,  though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  a  certain  injured  sense 
that  he  couldn't  have  been  expected  to  know 
that  a  fellow  like  Nick  w^ould  take  it  as 
badly  as  that.  It  only  went  to  prove  that  all 
he  had  said  of  Columbine  was  true.  It  was 
a  pity,  he  thought,  that  his  friendly  warning 
had  come  too  late. 

Presently  he  moved  away,  leaving  Nick 
Erskine  standing  by  the  rail.  The  elusive 
glory  of  the  sunrise  had  already  left  the  sky 
and  sea  to  the  cloudless  glitter  of  day. 

"Tinsel- -and  paper  roses!"  said  Nick. 

He  did  not  know  that  he  had  spo^ien  aloud, 

and  he  gave  a  short  laugh  that  held  no 

mirth  at  all. 

He  *  *  *  * 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  lied  Indian's 
war-paint  did  not  have  the  prejudicial 
results  at  his  official  interview  that  he  had 
foretold.  He  remained  in  Hobart,  where 
from  time  to  time  he  came  across  a  fellow- 
passenger  from  the  Ariadne.  But  of  the  two 
who  somehow  had  interested  him  most  of  all, 
he  saw  and  heard  nothing.  Presumably 
Nick  Erskine  had  gone  up-country  to  his 
•'job,"  and  by  now  Betty  Chalmers  was 
married  to  Carthew  of  the  coffee  plantation. 
Yet  it  was  odd  that  he  should  not  have 
heard,  for  Carthew  was  a  personage  in  the 
island. 

On  the  day  following  that  in  which  he 
liad  watched  the  Ariadne  steam  out  of  the 
harbour,  homeward  bound  once  more,  he 
learnt  that  Carthew  of  the  coffee  plantation 
had  been  jilted— jilted  at  the  eleventh 
hour  by  the  girl  who  had  actually  come  out 
from  England  to  marry  him,  jilted  by 
Columbine  the  heartless. 

The  man  w^ho  told  him  said  it  was  too 


ridiculously  sensational,  and  sympathised 
rather  contemptuously  with  Carthew.  And 
the  Red  Indian  thought  of  young  Peter 
Gordon,  and  the  first  officer,  and  then  of 
Nick  Erskine's  face  as  he  had  leant  on  the 
rail  and  watched  the  sunrise.  But  he  did 
not  think  of  Columbine,  individually,  at  all. 
He  thought  of  her  simply  as  a  type,  age-old 
in  its  charm,  a  point  of  view — or  a  philo- 
so])]iy — that  perhaps  accounted  for  his 
Ovvn  gift  of  perspective  anent  the  affair. 
He  wondered  once  if  the  news  had  yet 
reached  the  undefined  up-country  region 
of  Nick  Erskine's  ''  job,"  or  the  Ariadne, 
now  twenty-four  hours  started  on  her  home- 
ward journey,  and  he  rather  cynically 
observed  the  equality  with  which  public 
sympathy  was  divided  between  Carthew 
and  Columbine. 

It  was  actually  at  the  moment  of  these 
reflections  that  a  passenger  on  the  Ariadne, 
having  successfully  escaped  from  the  pros- 
pects of  an  evening  of  bridge,  strolled  aft 
on  the  com])aratively  deserted  deck  and 
paused  by  the  rail  to  light  his  pipe.  As 
he  pulled  out  his  tobacco  pouch,  he  glanced 
casually  to  the  right.  Someone  stood  there, 
a  few  paces  away,  a  slim  figure  in  a  Hack 
lace  evening  frock,  with  the  moon,  low  now 
in  the  cast,  a  great  gold  circle  behind  her 
head. 

They  looked  at  one  another  simultaneously 
— Nick  Erskine  and  Columbine. 

And  Columbine  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  !    Why  are  you  here  ?  " 

And  then,  true  to  that  whimsical  sense 
that  had  befitted  her  role  of  Columbine,  she 
saw  the  conventional  inevitableness  of  th(^ 
words,  and  because  she  knew  that  they  had 
been  on  Nick  Erskine's  lips,  too,  she  smiled. 

"  We — are  not  very  original,  are  we  ?  " 

But  for  once  Nick  Erskine  did  not  respond. 
He  said  grimly :  ''  Naturally,  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  you  here.  It  is  the  twenty- 
fourth " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said.  The  faint 
colour  had  deepened  in  her  face  ;  something 
of  defiance  rang  in  her  voice.  Nick  Erskine^ 
stood  looking  down  at  her,  his  clenched 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets. 

''  By  rights  you  should  be  cruising  round 
the  Islands  in  Carthew's  steam  yacht. 
Instead,  I  find  you  on  a  homeward-bound 
liner."  He  paused  abruptly.  "  Carthew 
isn't  aboard  ?  "  he  demanded. 

She  shook  her  head. 

*'  And  by  rights  you  should  be  miles 
away,  looking  after  Mr.  Carthew's  coffee 
plantation."  2  i 
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*'  The  coffee  plantation  that  you  were 
going  to  marry/'  said  Nick. 

There  was  an  odd  little  pause. 

*'  Why — aren't  you  there  ?  "  said  Colum- 
bine at  last.    She  did  not  look  at  him. 

"  Because  I've  thrown  up  the  job." 

''  Oh  !  "  For  one  startled  instant  the 
cinnamon-brown  eyes  met  his  once  more. 
Vaguely  Nick  Erskine  knew  that  this  was 
not  the  Columbine  who  had  swept  him 
that  magnificent  curtsey  in  the  moonlight. 
"  Oh  !    But  why  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  made  an  abrupt  gesture  that  admitted 
defeat,  with  a  sort  of  rueful  pride. 

''  I  couldn't  face  it,  seeing  you  every 
day — Carthew's  wife." 

And  then  suddenly  Columbine  laughed, 
with  a  note  in  her  laughter  that  neither 
she  nor  Nick  would  ever  forget. 

**  You  do  not  know,"  she  said.  ''  I 
suppose  no  one  on  the  Ariadne  knows — 


yet.  And  when  they  do,  they  will  not 
understand.  I  wrote  to — to  Mr.  Carthew 
on  the  twenty  -  second,  and  told  him  I 
couldn't  marry  him,  and  I  took  my  passage 
home  again.  That — that  is  why  I  am  not 
cruising  round  the  Islands  in  his  steam 
yacht." 

Nick  Erskine  said  quite  curtly  and  simply : 
"  Columbine,  why  ?  " 

And  she  answered  him  very  quietly, 
smiling  a  little  :  "I  suppose  we  were  both 
cowards — Nick.    You  see,  I  couldn't  have 

faced  it,  either "     She  broke  off  as  his 

hands  gripped  her  shoulders. 

"  Betty  !  " 

She  looked  at  him,  no  longer  now  just 
Columbine,  with  eyes  of  cinnamon-brown 
and  a  mocking  heart  .  .  . 

"  '  Tinsel  and  paper  roses,'  Nick  !  "  she 
quoted.  "  But  oh,  my  dear,  they  wouldn't 
do  !    You  see,  I  found  I  wanted  the  stars." 


AT   THE    WHARF. 


0  STEAMER,  with  dust  on  your  derricks  and  funnels, 
Say,  why  do  you  tarry  so  long  in  your  berth  ? 
**See,  trucic-loads  of  coal  from  their  ebon= walled  tunnels 
5wing  over  my  gunnels 
From  mines  under  earth," 

O  steamer,  with  dust  on  your  rails  and  your  hatches, 
Say,  what  you  do  carry  and  how  do  you  choose? 

'*  First  coal,  and  then  crates  full  of  cast=iron  latches. 

Door-hinges,  and  batches 
Of  Birmingham  screws." 

O  steamer,  now  all  your  taut  ropes  are  untethered, 
Say,  where  will  you  tarry  when  south  you  have  sailed  ? 

''Where  palm  trees  and  temples  are  standing  blue=weathered, 

Where  birds  are  bright-feathered, 
And  ladies  are  veiled. " 

O  steamer,  with  smoke  running  out  like  a  banner, 
Say,  what  will  you  carry  when  home  you  come  here  ? 

**  Sweet  dates  that  are  plucked  by  a  swart  caravanner. 

Raw  hides  for  the  tanner. 
And  silks  for  his  dear." 

WILFRID  THORLEY. 


NO    ESCAPE, 


**  Yes,  her  Imsbancl  robbed  her  of  every  penny  she  had." 

**Poor  dear!    And  she  only  married  him  because  she  was  afraid  of  burglars." 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


A  REEL  TRAGEDY. 
By  JSownrd  F,  Clark, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Dibbs,  managing  director  of 
Dibbs  Ltd.,  cotton  reel  manufacturers,  leaned 
his  well-padded  figure  back  in  his  well-padded 
chair. 

He  felt  remarkably  pleased  with  himself. 
Cotton  reels  were  booming,  and,  thanks  to  his 
latest  innovation,  output  was  increasing  so 
much  that  the  reels  were  really  reeling  off  the 
machines  as  fast  as  they  could. 

This  desirable  state  of  things  had  commenced 
on  the  day  when  Mr.  Dibbs,  reading  in  his 
paper  that  a  brass  band  introducing  music  into 
workshops  was  a  great  incentive  to  activity,  had 
engaged  a  brazen-lunged  body  of  men,  with 
instruments  complete,  and  installed  them  in 
the  workshop  where  his  emjployes  whiled 
away  their  time. 

At  first  there  had  been  trouble,  the  selections 
discoursed  by  the  brazen-lunged  ones  not 
meeting  with  universal  approval,  as  tunes 
which  moved  one  man  so  deeply  as  to  cause 
him  to  work,  only  gave  another  toothache. 
However,  Mr.  Dibbs  came  to  the  rescue  with 
one  of  those  ideas  which  outshone  even  his 
well-greased  pate  in  brilliancy,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  to  the  bandmaster  to   play  only 
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reels — an  idea  which  everyone  cottoned  on  to 
at  once. 

As  he  ruminated  on  these  things,  the  strains 
of  the  famous  "  Black  and  White  "  reel  floated 
through  the  keyhole  to  his  ears.  He  listened 
with  a  sympathetic  smile  on  his  face  until  the 
last  bar  was  emptied,  then  waited  expectantly 
for  the  '*  Zig-Zag  "  which  usually  followed. 

Instead  came  a  knock  at  his  door. 

"  Come  in  I  "  he  called,  and  the  door  opened 
to  admit  a  member  of  the  band. 

"  Well,  and  what  can  I  do  you  for — er — I 
mean  do  for  you  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Dibbs. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I'm  the  delicate  of.  the 
band.     We've  got  a  grievance  I  " 

"  Name  it,"  invited  Mr.  Dibbs. 

The  far  from  delicate-looking  delegate 
delegated  his  fears  to  the  background  with  a 
great  effort,  coughed  seven  times,  blew  his  nose 
once,  took  a  deep  breath  (see  "  How  to  Make 
a  Speech,"  by  Professor  I.  Gass),  and  started. 

"You  engaged  us  to  play  to  your  people  to 
make  'em  work  well." 

"Quite  right,  and  very  well  you  are  doing 
it." 

"  Well,  sir,  our  union  says  we  ain't  to  do  it 
no  more,  an'  I've  come  to  tell  you  that  we  goes 
on  strike  to-night.    To-morrow  you  only  gets 
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the  drnnimer.  Seeiii'  as  'e's  always  strikin',  ifc 
don't  make  no  difference  to  him." 

"But  why  should  you  want  to  strike?" 
asked  the  bewildered  cotton  reel  king, 

"Well,  sir,  it's  like  this  'ere.  The  union 
says  that  as  we  'as  to  i)lay  to  members  of 
another  union  to  'elp  'em  work,  it's  only  fair 
that  we  should  'ave  someone  to  'elp  us  work, 
so  we  goes  out  to-day  an'  stays  out  till  you  gets 
another  band  to  play  to  us.  Of  course  we  shall 
be  out  a  long  time,  'cos,  as  you  can  see,  if  you 
gets  a  band  for  us,  they'll  want  one  to  keep 
them  goin',  and  then  that  band'U  want 
another,  an'  w^hat's  goin'  to  'appen  when  you 
gets  to  the  last  band  there  is  ?  " 


A.MBITION. 

"  Would' st  be  a  soldier,  little  one?  " 
Thus  spake  1  to  my  little  son. 
"Or  would'st,  perhaps,  a  sailor  be, 
On  some  leviathan  at  sea** 

Or  be  some  minister  of  State, 

A  judge  or  migrhty  advocate, 

A  poet  or  philosopher — 

Which  would  my  little  son  prefer  ?" 

My  son  surveyed  Fame's  mighty  shores, 
Then  answered,  free  from  any  doubt : 
*'l'd  like  to  be  in  Pipton's  Stores 
And  slap  the  margarine  about !  " 

S.  C.    West. 


THE    MODERN    POINT    OF    VIEW, 


.Ni'PnKW  OF  Impecunious  Nohlkman  (on  seeing  the  family  .ii:host  for  tlie  first  thne)  :   Now,  I  wonder 
if  uncle  realises  what  the  film  rights  of  that  are  worth  to  him? 


So  saying,  the  bandsman  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  retired,  whilst  Mr.  Dibbs  sat  crushed 
bentath  the  awful  blow  . 


He  was  an  ingenious  and  ingenuous  small 
boy.  "  Mother,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "  wdll 
you  wash  my  face  ?  " 

"  Why,  Hugh,  can't  you  do  that '?  " 
"  Yes,  mother,  I  can,  but  I'll  have  to  wet 
mv  hands,  and  they  don't  need  it." 


"Johnny,"  said  his  mother  severely,  "some- 
one has  taken  a  big  piece  of  ginger  cake  out  of 
the  pantry."  Johnny  blushed  guiltily.  "  Oh, 
Johnny,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  didn't  think  it  was 
in  you  I  " 

"  It  isn't  all  in  me,"  replied  Johnny  ;  "  part  of 
it's  in  Elsie." 


George  :  That  horse  knows  as  much  as  I  do. 
Clara  :  Well,  don't  tell  anybody.     You  may 
want  to  sell  him  some  dav. 


TllK    ALTKIINATIVE. 

New  Maid:    Do  you  prefer  your  letters  brought  up  by  'and  or  on  a  saliva? 


HARD    TO    SWALLOW, 


D(crou:    Did  you  take  the  pills  [  sent  you  on  Monday,  George? 

Gkokc4e:   Aye,*  I  did,  but  they  little  boxes  be  that  'ard  to  swallow,  sir.     Couldn't  'ee  do  'em  up  in 
soniothin'  different? 
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LINES  TO   MY  LOST  GAMP. 

'Twa»  some  time  ago,  from  a  shop  in  Cheapside— 
Though  the  date  I'm  unable  to  fix— 
I  emerged  with  you  under  my  arm,  in  great  pride, 
In  exchange  for  my  fourteen-and-six. 

All  the  summer  I  carried  you  with  me  to  Town, 
And  I  took  you  each  time  I  went  out, 
But  the  rain  I  expected  refused  to  come  down, 
For  great  was  the  length  of  the  drought. 

One  day,  when  the  heavens  were  clouded  with 

black, 
1  took  you  along  in  the  train. 
But  left  you  by  fatal  mischance  on  the  rack, 
And  got  horribly  wet  In  the  rain. 


thought  she  saw  a  bit  of  fluff  on  the  hearth- 

rug.     It  was  Fido,  and — and Oh,  need  I 

go  on  ? 


Robinson's  enemies  declare  that  there  is 
nothing  he  enjoys  so  much  as  finding  fault  and 
putting  other  persons  in  the  wrong.  When 
thus  engaged  he  loses  all  hold  on  a  sense  of 
humour  which  is  none  too  keen  at  the  best  of 
times. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  and  his  wife  were 
making  a  trip  through  the  Highlands,  they  were 
to  be  called  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning  to 
take   an  early  train.     Robinson  wakened  first 


EXCKSSIVE    llEALIS^r. 

Daddy,  while  impersonating  a  fiery  dragon,  accidentally  achieves  realism  by  swallowing  the  end 
his  cia-arette. 


of  his  cigarette. 

In  the  homeless  umbrella  department  1  dived, 
But  the  porter  in  charge  was  quite  pert ; 
He  said,  with  a  grin,   •*  Well,  it  hasn't  arrived; 
I  should  say  it's  been  pinched,  for  a  cert.'* 

To  think  how  i  lugged  you  about,  O  my  gamp, 
Rolled  up  all  those  months  that  have  fled, 
Now  I'm  left,  minus  fourteen  and-six,  In  thcf  damp, 
While  you  shelter  an  alien  head. 

JB.  H.  Jtoherts. 


and,  after  a  glance  at  his  watch,  fell  back  on  his 
pillow  with  a  groan  that  frightened  his  wife 
out  of  her  slumbers. 

"  Here  it  is  on  the  tick  of  half -past  five,"  he 
grumbled,  in  response  to  her  troubled  questions, 
"  and  if  they  don't  call  us  within  five  minutes, 
we  shan't  have  time  enough  to  get  dressed  and 
eat  breakfast  I " 


Clara  :  Oh,  my  dear,  have  you  heard  that 
I  have  lost  my  darling  Fido  ? 

Dora  :   How  dreadful  I     Do  tell  me  about  it. 

Clara  :  It  was  a  most  sickening  tragedy. 
Our  new  housemaid,  who  is  rather  short- 
sighted, was   using  the  vacuum   cleaner,  and 


An  American  visitor  who  was  not  yet  fully 
acquainted  with  the  postal  system  of  London 
was  observed  gazing  at  the  Monument.  "  Say, 
cop,"  he  remarked  to  a  policeman,  *'  can  you 
tell  me  where  the  slit  is  in  this  pillar-box  ? 
I  guess  I've  been  all  round  twice  and  can't 
locaoe  it." 
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or  the  same  reason  that 
you   brush  your  teeth- 
drink  ENO  in  the  morning 


You  briish  your  teeth  every 
morning  for  the  sake  of  refresh- 
ing cleanhness,  and  to  remove 
impurities  which  lead  to  decay. 
You  should  take  the  same,  care 
inwardly  and  drink  ENO'S 
FRUIT  SALT  every  morning 
to  rid  the  system  of  the  poisons 
which  accumulate  during  the 
night. 

Make  it  the  most  important 
part  of  your  morning  Toilet  of 
Health  and  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  exhilarating  vigour  and  re- 
freshment that  the  sparkling 
glass  of  ENO   gives   you. 

For  a  sick  headache  or  a  coated  tongue,  ENO 
is  excellent  because  it  removes  the  causes  of 
these  disorders. 

For  indigestion  or  heartburn,  ENO  gives 
immediate  relief,  because  it  neutralises  the 
acids  which  gather  in  the  stomach.  ENO 
helps  Nature  to  act  in  a  normal  way. 
ENO  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  system  as 
fresh,  ripe  fruit — but  it  costs  less  ind  is  in  a 
more  convenient  form. 

Ask  your  Chemist  for 


FRUIT   SALT 

In  two  sizes  now: —  \ 
Handy  Size^  1/9     Household  Size^  31* 


CAREFUL  PREPARATION 
A     STRON(3     POINT 

One  has  only  to  drink  ENO  to  realise 
its  marked  superiority.  Not  only 
are  the  ingredients  of  the  highest 
grade — they  ?re  subiected  to  the 
severest  laboratory  tests  and  refined 
and  compounded  with  scientific 
correctness.  This  means  that  even 
the  smallest  quantity  taken  as  it 
comes  from  the  bottle  is  uniform 
with  the  bulk  of  the  contents. 
Have  you  appreciated  the  importance 
of  this  before  ?  It  is  only  one  of 
many  reasons  why  ENO  is  best  for 
vour  Health. 


J. 

Bi 


"FRUIT 


SALT" 


WORKS, 


LONDON, 


S.E 
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New   Spring   Model 

COAT  FROCK 

npHIS  All-Wool  Botany  Serge   Coat 

Frock  is   offered   at    bargain   terms 

to  allow  our  many  customers   to  obtain 

what  they  require  for  the  warmer  weather. 

40/-    post  free. 

Half  lined  with  satinette. 

Embroidered  as  illustration  with  girdle  of 
beads  to  match  the  embroidery,  they  are 
not  only  fashionable,  but  stamp  the  wearer 
as    being    up-to--date    and    well-dressed. 


Shades:  Navy  or  Black- 


Sizes:  42,  44,  46, 


A.  RYDER  &  CO.  (Westbourne  Grove),  Ltd.,  '*'Lo«!>o?irw.  2. ''' 


The   New   Patent 

SOUND     DISCS 

Completely  overcome  Deafness  and 
Head  Noises,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  Are  the  same  to  the  enrs 
as  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.  Invisible. 
Comfortable.  Worn  months  wit  hunt 
removal.     Explanatory  Pamphlet   Free. 

THE  H.  0.  WALES  CO.,  171.  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l. 


MR 


yEAB 


WRITE  FOR  THE  CINEMA 

Sell  your  idea^  in  the  best  market.  The  demand  and  payment 
for  screen  stories  is  enormous  and  increasing,  ;^8o  to  ;^2oo 
being  paid  for  suitable  idets.  You  can  learn  how  to  write 
up  your  ideas  for  film  plays.  You  can  join  a  profitable  and 
uncrowded  profession.  But  you  must  start  on  the  light  lines. 
There's  a  Secret  in  it !  A  postcard  brings  you  full  information 
about  this  Secret  and  our  System. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOPLAY.  NINE.  HALIFAX. 


Dont  neglectwurHair> 


1/6,    3/-   & 


5/6 


per 
bottle. 

OF   ALL    CHEMISTS   d;    STORES. 

KOKO  MARICOPAS  Co.,  Ltd.,  16,  Bevis  Marks,  London,  £.C.  3 
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How  Doctors 
Avoid  Colds 

A  great  Physician  said  he  never  had  a  Cold 
although  constantly  in  the  way  of  infection, 
simply  because  he  KEPT  HIS  NOSE  IN 
ORD  R.  Another  prescribed  inhaling  anti- 
septics. 

To  avoid  Colds  and  Influenza,  use 

Dr.  MACKENZIE'S 
SMELUNG  BOTTLE 

Of  cUChem'it$&StorfiaZI-oT  post  fret  in  UKforZjZ  {stamps) 

Dr.    Mackenzie's    Arsenical    Soap, 

;    Ideal  for  the  complexioa. 

John   Taylor's  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder, 

In  tins  7|d..  1/3.  2/6  and  4/-. 
MACKENZIE'S     LABORATORY,     READING. 


Height  is  of  im- 
mense importance 
in  business.  It 
gains  respect  in 
private      life,  too. 


BE  TALLER 

Students  of  the  Girvan  Scientific  Treatment  report  from  3  to 
5  inches  of  increase,  with  great  benefits  to  health.  These 
advantages  can  be  yours  ^lso  if  you  are  under  40.  Over  ten 
years'  unb'emished  reputation.  Send  postcard  to-day  for  parti- 
culars and  our  ;{;ioo  guarantee  to: — Enquiry  Dept.  D.iM., 
17,  Stroud  Green  Road,  London,  N.  4. 


Real  HARRIS,  LEWIS,  and 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT    FROM    THE    MAKERS. 
High  Class  Mateplal  and  Exclusive  SbadeSt 

Patterns  and  Prices  on  apfdicatton 

S.  A.  NEW  ALL  &  SONS  (Dept  30).  Btornoway.  Scotland. 

State  shade  desired  and  if  for  T-iadles'  or  QpntB*  W<ar. 
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Maxalding  Movements  bring  Health 

—  bring  freedom  from  the  functional  disorders  with  which  we  are 
all  afflicted  if  we  do  not  know  Maxalding—or  knowing,  yet  do  not 
Maxald.  Each  day  more  and  yet  more  proof  arrives,  testifying 
to    the    wonderful    power    of    Maxalding    Movements  as   taught 

By  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials  received  as  this 
announcement  is  going  to  press : 

Gentleman,  age  44  (Engineer),  suffering  from  Lack  of  Energy,  and 
Unfitness : — *'  I  am  much  improved  in  general  health,  and  any  symptoms  of 
Indigestion  that  I  had  have  disappeared.  My  nerves  are  much  better, 
and  I  am  far  more  energetic." 

Gentleman,  age  54  (Manufacturer),  desired  Fitness,  better  Peristalsis,  and 
cure  of  Insomnia  :— "  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  considerably  benefited 
by  tlie  exercises  so  far,  and  1  am  convinced  that  they  are  exceedingly  good." 
Gentleman,  age  29  (Officer),  suffering  from  Sluggish  Liver,  and  who 
desired  increased  Muscular  Development  and  Fitness:— "I  am 
ready  for  my  fourth  lesson.  The  progress  that  I  have  made  to  date  is  as  follows  : 
Increases— Chest,  3  inches ;  Biceps,  i  inch  ;  Thigh,  2^  inches  ;  Calf,  ^  inch  ; 
Neck,  i  inch;  Weight,  16  lbs." 

Clergyman,  age  55,  suffering  from  Indigestion  and  Constipation,  after  opera- 
tion for  removal  of  transverse  colon  : — "  For  about  a  month  now  I  have  dis- 
continued taking  aperients,  and  I  have  gained  6  lbs.  weight  since  I 
started  my  Course.  As  1  am  in  hard  condition,  this  is  certainly  not 
adipose  tissue." 

Maxalding  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  Indigestion,  Constipation, 
Neurasthenia,  Insomnia,  Rheumatism,  Susceptibility  to  Colds.  Weak  Lungs, 
Sluggish  Liver,  Obesity,  Depression,  Languor,  Headaches,  Weak  Stomach, 
Biliousness,  Mal-assimilation,  Lack  of  Self-Confidence,  etc.,  and  has  made 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  comparable  physically  to  the  gentleman 
shown  here  actually  performing  a  Maxalding  exercise. 

Explanatory  Booklet  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  applicant  residing  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
When  writing  please  state  whether  you  desire  (i)  The  eradication  of  any  Functional  Disorder;  (a)  the 
Development  of  Nervous  Energy  and  Self-Control ;  (3)  Great  Strength,  Speed  and  Heavy  Muscular  Development, 

Memorize  the  Address  and  write  To-day, 

Alfred  M.  Saldo,  MAXALDING,  10,  Cranbourn  Chambers,  Leicester  Sq.,  London,  Eng. 


HOW  ELECTRICITY 
CURES 


IT'S  GRAND! 

startling  Results  In  Cases  o-f  Neurasthenia,  Rheumatic  Troubles, 
Indigestion  and  Complaints  of  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Bowels 

It's  arand,  magnificent,  marvellous,  to  feel  well  and  strong  again  after  being  ill  and  ailing- 
after  feeling  run  down,  nervous,  depressed,  and  unable  to  take  your  full  pleasure  out  of  life. 

It  Is  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  when  you  feel  your  heart's  blood  coursmg  its  exhilarating 
streams  through  the  once  weakened  veins  and  arteries.     It  is  a  joy  of  joys  to  feel  the 
nerves  strong  and  steady,  and  to  notice  the  crisp  firmness  of  the  muscles  that  once  were 
flabby  and  weak.     And  yet  it  is  an  experience  every  sufferer  may  enjoy.     1  he  secret  is 
in  one  word— ELECTRICITY— kind  Nature's  one  infallible  remedy, 
and  the  greatest  power  to  cure  that  the  world  can  produce. 

There  is  no  bar  to  your  full  enjoyment  of  its  benefits.     It  is  no      ^  ^ 
system  for  the  rich  alone,  but  one  that  all  may  freely  and  confidently  ^^sX , 
adopt.   Science  has  shown  nothing  more  marvellous  than  the  victory  ,^^;^<^ 
of  Electric  treatment  over  such  terribly  painful  and  harassing  ill-       V. 
nesses  as  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Lumbago  :  than  the  splendid 


rebuilding  of  weakened  nerves  in  cases  of  Debility,  Neurasthenia,  ^ 
Neuralgia,  Nervous  Dyspepsia,  Lack  of  Confidence ;  than  the  re-  r^ 
newal  to  strength  of  the  digestive  system  in  cases  of  Indigestion,  ^a 


newal  t^  strength  of  the  digestive  system 

Kidney,  Liver  and  Bowel  complaints.  _  ^ 

The  method  is  as  easy  and  certain  as  it  is  convenient.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  to  put  on  an  "  Ajax  "  battery  for  one  hour  each  day. 
^  ou  can  do  this  while  resting,  and  as  you  sit  in  your  comfortable 
chair  or  recline  on  the  couch,  it  is  delightful  to  feel  the  mysterious, 
soothing,  healing,  and  strengthening  power  circulating  through 
vour  system  in  a  beautifully  soft  flood.  Of  coiirse  this  cannot  be 
done  with  an  ordinary  battery,  such  as  those  used  for  electric  lights, 
etc  because  in  such  a  battery,  naturally,  the  current  is  neither 
radiated  nor  properly  adapted.  Shocking  coils,  too,  which  irritate 
the  nerve  centres,  are  also  useless  for  the  purpose.  The  correct  and 
scientific  method  to  apply  is  the  "  Ajax  Dry  Cell  Body  Battery 
which  is  specially  made  so  that  all  the  important  nerve  centres 
radiating  through  the  system  are  simply  saturated  with  the  new- 

^'^You  wifl  be  surprised  and  delighted  beyond  measure  by  the  wonder- 
fully  stimulating  effect  of  the  "Ajax  "Body  Battery,  and  to  realise 
.J      .         ,      "^ * «.,^r  in  whtrh  vniir  nilmpnts  are  cured. 


GET  IT  FREE. 


'^/Avv^ 


Write  to-day  for  the  special  FREE  treatise  on  elec- 
tricity, which  ivill  be  sent  to  yon  by  return  of  post.  A 
host  of  mysteries  ivill  be  made  plain  as  the  light  of 
day  to  you.  You  will  read  of  the  cause  and  effect  of 
many  ailments  and  diseaseSi  and  exactly  hoxv  the 
electric  cure  can  be  applied  tiOyour  oivn  case.  Or  if 
you  call  at  the  British  Electric  Institute  you  can 
learn  in  a  fetsonal  consultation^  and  at  the  same 
time  test  the  appliance  itself  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion  of  any  kind.  The  one- point  to  remember  is  DO 
NOT  DELAY.  Write  or  call  to-day  while  the 
address  is  fresh  in  your  mind.  / jax  ld. 


the  real  and  perman-.nt  manner  in  which  your  ailments  are 

BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  19),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON,  E.C.1 

South  Afrioan  Branch:  70,  Pritohard  Street.  P.O.  Box  7232,  Johannesburg. 
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How  to  Overcome  To-day  ^s  Adverse  Conditions 

»«•  _^  ^1^  T^  W^     ^^  nearly  every  business  readjustments  are  being  made.    A  Coventry  Cycle  tirm  have  so  cut  costs 

Y  ^«f  W*  Q  M  Ic  M  M  *hat  they  can  reduce  prices  by  33  per  cent,  and  so  overcome  foreign  competition.  In  the  Priestraan 
JL  V  UI  w  JL  aXjLjJu  Works  at  Hull  men  are  getting  out  40  per  cent,  more  work  in  the  same  time.  Higgs  Bros.,  of 
Birmingham,  have  practically  eliminate  J  waste  by  a  wonderful  costing  system.  In  a  motor  works 
direct  labour  expense  per  car  has  been  reduced  by  28  per  cent.,  with  consequent  reduction  in  price 
and  increased  sales.  Everywhere  expenses  and  methods  are  being  reviewed.  Item  by  item 
managers  are  overhauling  methods  and  policy  in  order  to, eliminate  every  waste,  save  every 
penny,  strengthen  weak  points,  and  maintain  profits. 

To  help  business  men  in  this  difficult  but  essential  taslc,  a  new 
Book  called  **  How  to  Organise  a  Business  "  has  Just  been  published. 

Here  are  laid  l)are,for  your  immediate  use,  successful  ideas  and  methods  which  other  men  are  using  to 
make  their  businesses  show  profits — organisation  and  management  methods,  systems  for  buying  and 
selling,  handling  orders  and  correspondence,  stockkeeping  and  despatching,  keeping  records  and 
accounts,  collecting  money,  and  production  and  wage-payment  systems.  There  is  no  theory  in  this 
Book — only  actual  methods  by  which  troubles  are  smoothed  out  in  every  branch  and  detail  of  a 
business,  together  with  scores  of  ingenious  organisation  plans  and  money-saving  schemes.  One 
simple  plan  from  page  63  alone  stopped  waste  in  a  Midland  business  and  reduced  costs  by  14  per  cent. 

This  Book  Will  Help  in  Every  Department  of  Your  Business. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  Subjects  dealt  with  :— 

The  Principles  of  Organisation  Credits  and  Collections.  Methods  of  Paying  Employees. 

and  Administration.  Traffic  and  Despatching.  Correspondence,  Filing  and  Follo'vv- 

Modern  Methods  of  Accounting,   l^uying  and  Purchasing  Dept.  Cost  of  Production.  [up. 

1  -oose-Leaf  and  Card  Ledgers,  Receiving  and  Stock-Keeping.  Sales  Management  and  Methods. 
The  Handling  of  Orders.  The  Routine  of  Production.      Synthetic  Records  and  Reports. 

POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY     How  To  Get  this  Book  FREE 

*" * ' :  This  Book  comes  to  you  gratis  in  connection  with  a  subscription 

A.    W.    SHAW   CO.,    LTD.,  •  to  SYSTEM,  the  Miigazine  of  Business,  which  covers  the  wh^le 

43,  Shoe  Lane,   London,  E.C.4.       •  field  of  business  methods  and   policies,  and  brings  you  every 

•  month  the  latest  ideas  that  are  actually  being  used  to  overcome 

r/ease  send  me  the  hook  ''How  to  Organise  a  Btisiftess,"   :  the     slump    in     trade,'"  management     methods    for    increasing 

FREE  avd  carrias^e  prepaid,  and  enter  viy  7iame /or  a   :  production  and  cutting  costs,  office  short-cuts  and  time-saving 

fidlyears  subscription  to  SYSTEM  (12  monthly  issues);   :  schemes,  new  selling  and  advertising  plans,  and  methods  for 

invoice  1^1-;  terms  ten  days,     {ForeigJi—Cnsh  with  order.)   \  increasing   sales   and   maintaining   your  business   and   profits. 

:  SYSTEM  is  24/-  a  year  post  paid,  and  with  it  you  get  a  copy 

■^^'"^ :  of  "How  to  Organise  a  Business,"  FREE. 

Iddres.s •  You  need  send  no' money  ;  simply  post  the  card  TO-DAY,  and 

:  your  copy   of   the   Organisation    Book  and   current    issue  of 

S400  :  SYSTEM  will  come  to  you  by  RETURN. 


Oh, these  Nerves! 

Free  yourself  from  Nervousness,  Weakness 
and  Despair.  Convert  your  nervous  fears 
and  worries  into  Self-Confidence.  Every 
movement  of  the  Body  and  Mind  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  Nervous  System.  Weakness, 
Depression,  Slackness,  and  general  Bodily 
Weakness,  are  signs  of  failing  energy,  and  lead 
to  Neurasthenia  if  not  stopped  in  time.    Take 

KOLA-DULTZ 

and  you  will  always  feel  ready  for  work  and 
play.  You  will  eat  better,  sleep  better,  and 
maintain  or -recover  the  energy  of  youth. 
You  will  enjoy  life. 

KOLA-DULTZ  is  a  Nerve  Food;  it  stimu- 
lates and  feeds  the  Nervous  System.  So  that 
you  may  prove  it»v  value  for  yourself,  wo  are 
sending  out  a  limited  number  of 

FREE  tIiAL  boxes. 

The  Trial  Box  will  contain  enough  to  do  you 
good,  so  that  you  'Jiave   the  opportunity   of 
proving  its  wonderfiii  power  before  buying. 
Write  now,  lest  yoti   forget,  a  postcard  will 

do,  to  JOHN  Augustus  hauris,  (Dept. 

W.M.),  23,  Sun  Street,  London,  E.G.  2. 


'  For  Cleaning  Silver.  Electro  Plate  &c 

Goddard  s 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  everywhere  6**  lA  2^6  &4^6 


HEIGHT  INCREASED 


IN    30    DAYS. 
COMPLETE  I  I^O^APPL^ANCES 
COURSE.      !  NO  DIETING 


s/ 

The  Melvin  Strong  System  NEVER  FAILS. 

Full  Particulars  &*  Testimonials — Stamp,  or 

complete  course  by  return  of  Post  for  Sh  P.O. 

Melvin  J.  Strong,  Ltd..24,Southwarli  St.,  S.E  1. 


COMPOSERS 

We  are  considering  a  limited  number 

of    MSS.    for    immediate    publication. 

WHY  NOT  SUBMIT  YOURS  ? 

IMPERIAL      MUSIC      PUBLISHING     CO., 
31,     Newman     Street,     London,     W.I. 


TOWLE'S  VITALIQUE  TONIG 

The  best  Tonic  for  suflfjrers  from 

AniEiiiia,  Lassitude,  Palpitation,  Nervousness. 

This  Tonic  acts  as  a  Nourisiiing  Food  to  tlie  Nervou!$ 

System,  and  produces  a  line  tiealthy  colour  to  tlie  skin. 

a/6    BOTTLE,     POST  FHEE. 

E.   T.    TOWLE   6  CO.,    Ltd., 

69,  Long  Row,   Nottingham.  Established  1823. 
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This  New  Way 


Now  beautifies  teeth  half  the 
f  world  over 


Millions  of  people,  half 
the  world  over,  now  clean 
teeth"  in'  a"'  new  way. 
Modern  authorities  ap- 
prove it.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  advise  it. 

This  is  to  offer  a  ten-day 
test.  The  results  will 
stirprise  and  delight  you. 
And  they  may  lead,  for 
you  and  yours,  to  life-long 
benefits. 

Write  for  this  free  test. 

That  dingy  film 

That  viscous  film  you 
feel  on  teeth  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  potential 
source  of  most  tooth  trou- 
bles. It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  between  the  teeth 
and  remains.  It  dims  the 
teeth  and  is  unceasing  in 
effect. 


Film  absorbs  stains, 
making  the  teeth  look 
dingy.  It  is  the  basjs  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  sub- 
stance which  fermehts 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  and  the  acid  may 
cause  decay. 

,  Gld  brushing  methods 
do  not  end  that  film.  '  So 
very  few  people  ha^  es- 
caped the  effects  of  film. 

Now  ways   to 
combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  di- 
ligent research,  has  found 
two  film  combatants. 
Able  authorities  have 
proved  their  efficiency. 
Now  peoples  of  many 
nations  use  them  daily, 
largely  by  dental  advice. 


The  methods  are  em- 
bodied in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  a  1 0  -Da  y 
Tube  is  being  sent  to  every 
home  that  asks. 


Watch  these  five 
effects. 

Pepsodent  does  more 
than  fight  film.  It  brings 
other  results  now  believed 
essential,  in  view  of  the 
average  diet. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary 
flow  —  Nature's  great 
teeth-protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  di- 
gestant  in  the  saliva  — 
put  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  that  cling.  It 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva— Nature's  neu- 
tfalizer  of  the'  acids  which 
may  cause  decay. 

Pepsin  is  also  included. 

This  ten-day  test  will 
20  times  repeat  all  the 
effects.  And  you  will  gain 
a  new  idea  of  what  clean 
teeth  must  mean. 

Send  the  coupon  for  the 
10-Day  Tube.  Note  hov/  - 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
film-coats  disappear. 

You  will  always  want 
your  teeth,  we  think,  kept 
that  white,  safe  and  clean. 
This  is  too  important  to 
forget.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 


TRADE      %mammmmmKmmmmmammmamam 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  the  application 
of  which  brings  five  desired  effects.  Apr 
proved  by  highest  authorities,  and  now  advised 
by  leading  dentists  every  where.  AU  druggiste 
supply  the  large  tubes. 

S,  African  disirihutors: 

Verrinder,  LH.,  P.O.  Box  6824,  Johtinneslurg, 

to  whom  S»A.  readers  may  send  coupon. 


673 

10-DAY  TUBE  FREE. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

(Dept.  156),     40,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  EX.  1. 

Matt  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to— 

Name • 

Addref^s 

GiVeVuii  "address.    Write  plainly.  .  ,,  ^  ^, 

Onlv  one  tube  to  -^  f^mUv,  iKtndsor  mg..  M  ly. 
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MISS  VIOLET   LORAINE 

«ay»  :-- 
"/  have  always  used  Pond's 
Requisites  (including  fond*s 
Vanishing  and  Cold  Creams),  and 
there  is  nothing  I  like  better. 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  especi' 
ally  is  most  refreshing" 

Use  two  Creams— that's  the  secret  of  lasting 
loveliness.  In  the  daytime  use  Pond's  (the 
Original)  Vanishing  Cream  to  make  your  skin 
and  complexion  soft  and  alluring  and  protect 
it  from  blfemishes.  Before  retiring  to  rest 
use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  cleanse  the  pores 
and  supplement  the  natural  oil  of  the  skin, 
preventing  lines  and  wrinkles.  The  daily 
use  of  these  two  creams  will  protect  you 
against  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  and  prevent 
roughness  and  redness  of  the  skin. 

They  wUl  not  promote  the  srrowth  of  htdr. 

TO  SOOTHE  AND  SMOOTH  YOUR  SKINJ' 

Both  Creams  of  alt  Chemists  and  Stofes  in  handsome  Opal  Jars, 
with  Aluminium  Screw  Lids.  1/3  and  2/6.  Also  Collapsible 
Tubes,    7id.  (handbag    size— Vanishing    Cream    only)    and  1/-. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.  (Dept.  154),  71,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.I. 


Ponds 


Cold  Cream  and 
vanishing  Cream 


You  can  learn  to  sketch  just 
as  freely  as  did  the  Press  Art 
School  Pupil  who  drew  this 
Urchin  from  Covent  Garden. 
Drawing  ability  is  merely  a  deve'op. 
mtnt  of  thi  Drawing  msiinct  which 
lives  in  most  people.  The  Press 
Art  School  has  successfully  taught 
Drawing  to  Pupils  of  all  ages  for 
more  than  i6  years. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Drawing 
from  any  aspect  (even  if  you  only 
have  the  desin  to  Draw),  I  would 
liks  to  send  you  my 

IL'D  PROSPECTUS  POST  FREE 

It  fully  describes  my  two  Postal 
Courses -.-—Beginners  will  find  the 
PREPARATORY  COURSE  a 
short-cut  to  Sketching  proficiency. 
The  ADVANCED  COURSE  is  lor 
the  young  Artist  who  can  Draw  but 
is  unable  to  sell  hts  worfi. 
A  p.c.  alone  will  bring  you  my  Pro- 
spectus. If  you  send  a  copy  of  this 
Pupil's  sketch  or,  better  still,  an 
original  Drawing,  I  will  send  you  a 
helpful  Criticism,  as  wdl  as  the 
Prospectus,  quite  free:— 

Percy  V.  Bradshaw,  Principal, 

PRESS  ART  SCHOOL, 

(Depl.W.M.28), 

Tudor  Hail,  Forest  HOI.  S.L23. 


<i<S«i^ 


fn 


POULTRY  KEEPERS 

The  best  GUIDE  for  small  or  big  Poultry 
Keepers,  Beginners  and  all  interested  in  the 
management  of  Chickens,  Ducks,  etc.,  is 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S 

POULTRY  BOOK 

By  Dr.  harry  ROBERTS 

Editor  of  ^  The  Country  Handbooks,"  ^c,  ^c, 

2/6  net. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  50  photographs. 

WARD,   LOCK  &   CO.,  LTD.,   LONDON,   E.C.  4. 


RED  NOSES 

areadisflgUFement— a  dlatressing  complaint  tbat  attracts 
unpleasant  attention.  I  am  daily  curing  sufferers  of 
same.  I  will  cure  you  by  a  simple  home  treatment  at  an 
inflnitasimal  cost.  Write  me  in  confidence  for  particulars 
FREE.  Enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage.— Mr.  T.  E.  Temple 
tSpeoiallst),  205.  Regent  Street  (2nd  Floor).  London.  W. 


PAPER  HAND« 

Prevent  infection  in  NASAL  CATARRH,  which  is  always  present 
in  INFLUtNZA.  Every  successive  use  of  a  fabric  Handkerchief 
reinfects  the  Patient.  Order '  TOINOCO  '  brand  at  your  Chemist. 
'  Silky  Fibre, '  50  for  2s. ;  *  Papier  Crepon,'  thicker,  50  for  xs.  gd. 
TOINOCO  HANDKERCHIEF  CO..  LTD..  55,  HATTON  GARDEN.  E.C.I 
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Days  With  the  Boys  and  Qirls 


Daddy  pays  his  weekly  visit  to  the  village  tuck-shop  to  the 
unconcealed  delight  of  the  children  .  .  .  for  it  means  the  weekly 
tin   of   Mackintosh's   Toffee-de-Luxe. 

Sold  loose  by  weight  at  8d.  per  i:-lb.,  and  in  "  Baby  " 
Tins  1/3  each,  "Tall"  Tins  1/3  &  2/6  each,  and 
4-lb,  **  Family  "  Tins.     All  the  flavours  sxe  favourites  : 


Egg  and  Cream-de«Luxe. 

Cocoanut-de-Luxe. 

Cafe-de-Luxe. 

Plain  Toffee-de-Lux-, 


Chocolate  Toffee*de-Luxe. 
Almond  Toffee-de-Luxe* 
Mint-de-Luxe. 
De-Luxe  Assortment. 


MACKINTOSH'S 

Toffee -de  -  Luxe 


The  Quality  Sweetmeat 


^P6 
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GOOD    NEWS    FOR 

NEURASTHENICS 

THE  GREAT  TRIUMPH  OF 
CURATIVE    ELECTRICITY. 


Not  a  day  passes  but  some  new  victory  is  credited  to 
Curative  Electricity.  Not  a  day  but  some  poor  nerve- 
racked  neurasthenic  derives  solace  from  its  soothing 
influence  and  blessed  relief  from  pain.  From  great  private 
hospitals  the  volume  of  testimony  in  its  favour  is  growing 
daily. 

AMAZING    CURES. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Pulvennacher's  advocacy  of  electrical  treatment  as  the 
one  natural  and  permanent  method  of  restoring  lost  Nerve  Force  was 
greeted  at  first  with  contempt  b^  all  but  a  few  of  the  more  atlvanced 
of  medical  thinkers.  His  amazing  cures,  however,  demanded  more 
and  jnore  consideration,  gradually  won  respect,  and  to-d.ay  there  is 


Mli<^' 


No  agony  is  greater  than 
the  silent  suffering  agony 
of  the  neurasthenic.  The 
nerves  literally  moan  or 
scream  with  pain.  Keep 
your  nerves  well  nourished 
and  fit.  Neglect  them  and 
you  suffer  an  earthly  in- 
ferno of  illness  and  pain. 


scarcely  a  hospital  or  curative  institution  of  any  kind  where  electrical 
treatment  is  not  employed  either  alone  or  iis  an  auxiliary  to  other 
treatments.  Over  and  over  agiiiii  its  successful  application  has  cured 
after  all  other  treatments  liave  failed,  and  thousands  of  the  world's 
greatest  physiii ms  and  surgeons  prescribe  and  recommend  it.  Why? 
Because  the  Imuian  body  is  jnst  a  great  electrical  machine/and  the 
lack  of  Nerve  Force  can  only  be  com^iensated  for  by  the  introduction 
of  electricity  within  the  body  from  without. 

WHOLE    NERVE   SYSTEM 
REVITALISED, 

Every  function,  every  system,  every  organ,  every  muscle,  and  every 
nerve  cell  is  operated  by  Nerve  Force.  The  Puivermacher  Electro- 
logical  Treatment  restores  lost  Nerve  Force  by  means  of  light  electro- 
logical  appliances  that  can  Ikj  worn  with  comfort,  and  vhich  do  not 
interfere  with  one's  daily  pursuits.  They  give  no  shock  to  the  system, 
but  ix)ur  into  the  depleted  or  imi>overishea  nerve  system  a  continuous 
stream  of  new  electrical  energy.  They  revive  the  healthy  function 
of  nen-es,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  intestines.  They 
increase  digrestion,  assimilation,  and  cir- 
culation, and  are  invaluable  in  indig^estion, 
Constipation,  Flatulence,  Liver  Troubles, 
Kidney  Disorders,  Circulatory  Weakness, 
Heart  Weakness,  Nerve  Weakness,  and  all 
Functional  Derang^ements. 

To-day  you  can  read  all  about  the  great  triumph  of  curative 
electricity  in  a  most  interesting  little  book,  written  in  fa-^cinating 
.style  by  a  leading  .authority,  the  famous  electrologist,  Mr.  J-  L. 
Puivermacher,  also  the  discoverer  of  the  famous  Pulvermachci 
Klectrological  Treatment.  The  author  emmciates  the  startling  tlieory 
that  all  functional  disorders  arise  from  a  deficiency  or  a  leakage  of 
Nerve  Force,  or  what  to-day  is  mor«  widely  known  as 

NEURASTHENIA  (NERVE-WEAKNESS) 


Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  securing  a  free  copy  of 
•'A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength."  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  free  by  post  to  your  door.    Address : 

The  Superintendent,  FulvernnacHer  Eleo* 
trologrical  Institute,  Ltd.,  22^  Vulcan  House, 
68^  Ludgrate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  4. 


■■TO  CURE"" 

RHEUMATISM 
IN  THE  FEET. 
GOUT  OR 
NEURITIS 


try  the 

SALMON  ODY 


WONDERFUL     SPIRAL     SPRING     ARCH     SUPPORT, 
recommended  by  eminent  medical  men  all  over  the  world. 

SALMON     ODY,     LTD., 

(Established  120  Years). 
Per  Pair.  •       7,  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Particulars  of  the  famous  Salmon  Ody  Ball  and  Socket  Trusses  fre$ 


15/6 


Breeches  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  cut  to 
individual  measures.     AVe  make  to  measure 

I  in  Bedford  Cords,  Whipcords,  Riding  Tweeds, 

Drills,  etc,  from  25/-  to  80 '-  per  pair,  and  guarantee 
perfect  fit  from  j'our  own  measures  ov  refund  cash. 
Patterns  and  self-measure  instructions  sent  free. 
EDFORD    RIDING   BREECHES    CO. 

(D«pt.  W.M.),  29,   Gt.  Titchfield  St.. 

Oxford  St.,  Z.ondon,  W.  1.  tmwiHH 


WAYS  TO  INCREASE  INCOME 

at  once  for  intelligent  people  of  either  sex.  Sales 
Letter- Writing.  Absorbing,  creative,  liome  or 
office  work,  richly  reinuneralive,  offering  greater 
scope  than  othtr  professions.  Ensy  to  learn  and 
follow.  Phenomenal  successes.  Immediate  work, 
money-back  guarantee.  Free  lesson.  12 -hour 
Course  under  Britain's  Finest  Tutor.  Details  quite 
Free.  Send  straight  away. 
W.  M.  JACK,  133,  Melbourne  Grove,  London,  S.E.  22. 


ANKELLINE 

Reg.  Trade  Mark. 
The  world-famed,  harmless  Cream  Remedy 
is  a  Medicinal  preparation  for  reducing 
thick,  ugly,  swollen  ankles  to  their  natiu-al 
slim  and  dainty  shape.    ANKELLINE 
does  not  damage,  bu^  preserves  and  im- 
prores  the  most  delicate  skin.    We  have  thousands  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  telling  us  of  permanent  beuefih  received.    No  case  is 
beyond  cure.    Write  now  for  5/-  Jar,  post  free  with  full  directions. 
Plain  wrapper.    Manageress,  REGENT  CHEMICAL  CO., 


«THE    LIGHT    OF    THE    FUTURE, 
Ai-iii»il   latfi^  400  Candle  Power 

STANLEYS  %%\%'  ^oS.r'- 

1  Lantern  Avill  illuminate  a  Barnyard  600  ft. 
sq.  00  Styles  to  Choose  from.  Write  for  List. 
The  Lights  and  Heaters  that  never  fail. 
Guaranteed  Safe,  Clean  and  Economical. 

Dept.  97,  STANLEYS  (Stratford),  Ltd. 

Carlton  Works,  Daubeney  Road,  London, 
E..5.    Wholesale  enquiries  to  5t),  Wartou 

^  Road,  London,  E.  15  

It  ion  &  Demonstration  llooms,  357.  Oxford  St.qstFlciorj, 


"•liivSv?!^;^" 


Curta>ns  that  arw  j  ust  right  for  every  tyi><' 
of  window  and  scheme  of  decoration. 
SEND    NOW     FOR     CATALOGUE 

1.922  New  Values.  Direct  from  the  Luoni?. 
Nottingham  Net  Curtains,  Imperial  llei)i 
Curtains,  Cordine  Colornets,  Casemtiit  cur- 
tains, "Tlie  Weave  that  Wears,"  Nets-. 
Muslins.  Cretonnes,  Linen,  Hosiery,  Laces. 

S.  PEACH  &  SONS,  '^^h^r^: 


HOUSEHOLD  SOLDERING  OUTFIT, 


3/3 


Don't  discard  your  household 
utensils  with  holes  in  them.  'I  his 
practical  little  outfit  will  enable 
you  to  repair  them  without 
difficulty.  Perfectly  .  simple  to 
handle.  Teach  your  boys  how  to 
be  "handymen."  Full  instruc- 
tions with  each  box. 
W.  GOLDSTEIN,  7.  Duke 
St.,  Aldgate,  London,  E.C.3 

'J'U.SUK    EN'QUM<rKS   INVITEU. 
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VARSITY 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

80  DIFFERENT  from  the  ordinary 
clumsy  type  of  sectional   bookcase. 

Beautifully  designed  in  oak  and  mahoganyj 

Buy  as  your  Books  increaise 

GREAT   REDUCTION    IN    PRICES 

Complete  3-Section  Stack  in  Solid  Oak  from  £6  :  14 : 3 

Booklet Gr  l^ticesfion  the  Patentee  Gr  Maiutf.icturer — 

MINTY(Dpt.VV),  44  8?  45.  High  St.,Oxfora. 

London  Sho7vroo»is : 
5/7,  Southampton  Street,  Stramd. 


The  great  remedy 
for  Headache  and  /Veuralgia. 
'two  powders  free.  Mentiou  this 
journal  and  enclose  2d.  stamped  addressed 
envelope.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  in  1/6 
and  3/-  boxes,  or  Post  Free  at  these  prices  from 
ZOX  CO.,  11,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C.I. 

HEADACHES  & 
NEURALGIA 


YEARS' WEAR! 


Jute  Soles  last  much  lonjrer 
thiiu  any  others.  Suit  equally 
House,  Emigration,  Travel, 
Tennis,  etc,  Mr.  I>.  F.,  2  Lyn- 
mouth  Road,  Reading,  writes;— 
"  Jjjist  i>air  nearly  10  years 
in  use." 


Easiest  to  feet.  Cheapest  Sports  and  Summer  Shoe. 

State  si/.e  and  colour.  Prices  (post  free). 

Colour— Brown.  Black,  or  White.  Children's  La(ii<-8'.  Gent 

A,  Plain  Shoes  (Without  Strapping)  ..        ..    3/11       4/2       «/4 
D.    Leather  iittiuKS  las  per  illuHtration)    ..       —         5/6 
Super' ori  Blocked  (no  straiiping),  BootB  1/*  extrtk     6/6 
Canvas  Leather-soled  Shoe«  (superior)         8/6        8/6 
Eubber  Shoes,  superior  {white  plain)    ..       —        7/6 
Brown  Felts;  Jute  Soles,  Warm  Lined  (Ladies only)  4,6 
Sent  abroad  on  receipt  of  M.O.  and  extra  postage. 
Sppclal  Prices  for  Hospitals,  Hornet,  School  drill,  etc. 
If  three  pnirs,  reduction  of  2d. :  Six  pairs,  3d.  per  pair.    Full  List,  2d.  * 

' '  Ideal "  for  Ships  (non-slipping).  Established  over  SO  years. 

PATENT  GAM  Y AB  SHOE  GO..  7.  Steps  Rd,.  near  Glasgow. 
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7/» 
9,6 
8  6 
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CORNS,  CALLOUSES.  BLISTERS.! 

I  Aching.  Soreness,  Swelfing.  Tenderness.  \ 


UUI    lUIIIUIII. 


If  you  have  these  in  any  form  and  think  there 
is  the  slightest  excuse  for  continuing  to  suffer 
—Just    read  what   the    following   users    of 


REUDELBATH 
SALTRATES 


say  about  the  only  quick,  positive,  and  never- 
failing  cure  for  sore,  tired,  tender  feet  that 
ache,  burn,  smart,  swell,  itch,  and  develop 
corns,  bunions,  callouses,  chilblains,  or  other 
forms  of  foot  misery.  Also,  you  can  stop 
any ,  rheumatic    pains    within    ten    minutes. 

PROMINENT  USERS -SERIES  VIII. 
ON    THE    STAGE. 

Mile.       Yvonne      Arnaud, 

famous  Parisian  Artiste,  writes  :  — 
I  find  that  a  handful  dissolved 
in  the  bath  ni.-ikes  the  water  Oh  I 
so  fragrant,  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorating. A  teasr)oonful  in  a 
footbath  quickly  fills  the  water 
\vith  oxygen.  When  the  feel  are 
tired,  aching  or  calloused  from 
walking,  sports  or  dancincj.  these 
and  even  worse  foot  troubles  soon 
d'saopcar. 


/^?<^c^^/^-W  ^Jt.-^ 


P/i'-to,  FoiilsJia 
<Sr*  Banjield. 


Miss  Phyllis   Monkman, 

the   Musical    Comedy   Actress, 
writes :  — 

It  is  wonderful  for  tired, 
tender,  aching  feet,  or  any 
other  foot  troubles.  The  medi- 
cated, and  oxygenated  water 
has  the  same  effect  as  that  at 
famous  spas. 


Photo,  ]]  /at/u}  C"  Bt/js 


Mr.     Harry     Pi  leer,     the 

well-known  Dancer,  writes  — 

In  one  week  I  was  able  to 
walk  without  discomfort,  and 
commence  practising  juy 
dances  again.  In  three  weeks 
my  serious  rheumatic  attack 
was  completely  and  per- 
manently cured. 


PJuiOf  Siwine. 

The  Reudel  Bath  Salttivtes  compound  exactly 
reproduces  the  highly  medicated  and  oxygfenated 
waters  of  celebrated  curative  springs.  Prices: 
2/-  and  zli  double  size).  Obtainable  from  all 
chemists  everywhere,  who  are  authorised  to 
refund  your  money  in  full  and  without  question 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results. 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bnllii;ig  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as  the  combined  HOT-AIR  and  VAPOUR  BATH. 
It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  smface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  ehminates  impure  matters,  and  stiinul;itesa  liealth- 
ful  flow  of— life's  principle— the  blood,  cleais  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians reconuuend  itforthe  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,   Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advant.'if?es.  such  as— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate- no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK  '  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  '''YglSK>g?Sr^if'- 


"  There^s  Sweetness  in  Remembrance  " 

How  often  the  sweet  fragrance  of  flowers  unlocks 
memory's  chrtmber  and  brings  back  dear  thoughts 
of  other  days.  Like  the  fragrance  of  the  actual 
flowers,  Zenobia  Lily  of  the  Valley  means  to  many 
women  treasured  memories — of  the  dance,  the 
party,  the  tete-a-tete.  This  exquisite  perfume  is 
wonderfully  true  to  the  very  breath  of  the  tender 
flowers  at   their  moment  of   perfect  freshness. 


Faithful  to  the  natural  perfume  of  the  tenderest  of  flowers 
—Zenobia  Lily  of  the  Valley— 5/-,  S/-,  8/6  and  16/6 
per  battle.  Equally  dear  to  womans  love  of  exquisite 
perfume  are  Zenobia  Sweet  Pea  Blossom  and  Zenobia 
Night  Scented  Stock— 3/-,  5/-,  7/6,  etc.,  per  bottle. 

Zenobia  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Perfumers,  Loughborough 


WARD,    LOCK    &   CO.'S 

BRILLIANT  NEW  FICTION 

From  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.     Size  7i  by  5  inches,  7/-  net. 


THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  BOGS 

Katharine  Tynan 

**The  author's  characteristic  and  apparently  inexhausti- 
ble charm  is  manifested  in  every  page  of  this. her  latest 
work." — Satutday  Review, 

THE  WHITE  HAND  OF  JUSTICE 

Ottwell  Binns 

*'Loversof  a  story  of  exciting  adventure,  vviih  a  thrill  on 
every  page,  will  find  plenty  to  satisfy  their  tastes  in  this 
romance  of  Equatorial  Africa." — Cork  Examiner, 

UNDYING  MUSIC     -    -     L.  G.  Moberly 

"It  is  delightful  to  read  a  clean,  brie:ht,  thouehtful 
story  like  L.  G.  Moberly 's  *  Undying  Music.'" — 
British  Weekly. 

BY  HAND  UNSEEN  -  A.  W.  Marchmont 

A  splen  lid  new  story  of  love  and  mystery,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  eniirely  in  England.  A  lale  full  of  surprises, 
with  the  love  interest  the  dommaiins:  note  of  all. 

THE  PEER  &  HIS  PLUNDER  HeadonHill 

A  complicated  and  fascinating:  detective  story,  very 
skilfully  developed.  Incident  follows  incident  with 
startling  rapidity,  and  suspicion  attaches  in  turn  to  a 
number  of  characters  in  the  story. 

EURYALE  IN  LONDON  -  Carlton  Dawe 

"Mr.  Dawe  has  written  a  story  that  will  compel  the 
reader's  attention  by  its  strangeness,  and  will  lascinute 
him  by  its  ixnhiry,"— Oxford  Journal. 


SANDI,  THE  KINGMAKER  EdgarWallace 

*•  There  are  few  writers  who  have  kept  so  fresh  such  a 
well-known  character  as  San  'ers,  and  even  fewer  who 
can  write  a  thriller  with  such  conviction  and  local  colour 
as  these  tales  of  African  Life." — Hull  Daily  Mail. 

RAVENSDENE  COURT  -  J.  S.  Fletcher 

"  A  detective  story  after  Mr.  Fletcher's  best  style.  It  is 
worthy  of  Sherlock  Holn.es  at  its  best." — Belfast 
Telegraph. 

A  YEAR  AND  A  DAY    -    Guy  Thorne 

"Among  Mr.  Guy  Thome's  mystery  tales  this  new  one 
should  take  a  tront-rank  place.  A  real'y  ingenious 
detective  story."—  Times  Liietary  SHf>pleMent. 

THREE  KNOTS     -    William  Le  Queux 

There  are  many  unexpected  develupments  in  this  baffling 
new  detective  story,  m  the  elucidation  of  which  a  clever 
female  detective  plays  a  prominent  part. 

THE  GIRL  WHO  WAITED 

Florence  Warden 

••  In  her  long  career  it  is  certain  Miss  Florence  Warden 
has  never  penned  a  more  delightful,  pleasing  story.''-— 
Cotirt  Journ^il, 

FOB  LOVE  Ofi  MONEY 

Nan e  Cannor  Leighton 

•*  Combines  a  splendid  plot  with  an  absorbing  inteiest. 
A  capital  tale,  vividly  told."— //////  Daily  Mail, 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Salisburv  Square,  London,  EX.4. 
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Yot»r 
Xrouble   io 


INDIGESTION 

IT   IS  NOT   YOUR   LIVER 

CICFA  restores  DIGESTION 

On  holidays,  when  you  are  travelling,  visiting,  or  eating  away  from  home,  it  is  not  the 

Liver— it    is    Bowel    Indigestion    which    causes    that    troublesome     CONSTIPATION. 

CICFA  removes  that  trouble.     READ  THE  REASON  WHY. 


m  STOMACH^ 


You  have  a  Liver.  You  think  it  is  affected.  The 
chances  are  lo  to  i  that  your  Liver  itself  is  perfectly 
sound,  but  its  action  is  being  upset  by  frequently 
dosing  it  vviih  purgatives,  etc.,  and  as  a  consequence 
your  food  is  not  digesting,  but  fermenting  and 
creating  gases. 

As  it  is  rolled  down  the  Bowel,  the  Starchy  part, 
like  bread,  potatoes,  beans,  etc  ,  is  formed  into  little 
hard  dry  masses,  or  "  Starch  Halls,"  which  block  the 
passage,  and  you  have  Constipation.  Your  Bile 
Circulation  is  defective.  Fermentation  continues, 
and  acids  and  impurities  from  the  undigested  food 
are  absorlxid  through  the  wall  of  the  Bovvel  and 
carried  on  into  the  Liver.  Though  your  Liver  may 
be  quite  healthy,  it  is  soon  overworked  and  giving 
you  troublesome  symptoms ;  therefore  your 
symptoms  are  not  due  to  an  affected  Liver,  but  to 
those  acids  and  impurities  which  are  formed  by  Indi- 
gestion in  the  Bowel. 

Your  blood  becomes  more  impure,  affecting  your 
joints    and    deep    muscles,    causing    Rheumatism,  ^ 
Lumbago  and  Sciatica. 

GASES  in    STOMACH  with 

eructations. 
Sharp  Neuralgic   HEADACHES. 
ACID       \n       Stomach      with 

HEARTBURN. 
TONGUE    coated    white    all 

over. 
COMPLEXION  blotchy,  with 

redness  of  Nose. 
EATING      disliked.         Some 

Nausea. 
PAINS        darting        through 

Chest.   Burning  Spot  behind 

left  Shoulder  Blade. 

It  is  therefore  useless  to  treat  the  Rheumatism, 
the  Lumbago,  the  Sciatica,  or  the  Liver.  They  are 
not  at  fault.  I'he  fault  lies  in  the  Bowel  Indigestion. 
You  must  remove  that  Indigestion  by  restoring 
Digestion. 

Probably  you  suffer  also  from  Acid  Dyspepsia. 

Whether  you  have  Acid  Dyspepsia  or  some  other 
form  of  Stomach  Indigestion,  it  should  receive  im- 
mediate attention,  because  each  stage  of  Digestion 
affects  each  succeeding  stage,  so  that  the  upsetting 
of  digestion  in  one  portion  of  the  tract  quickly 
affects  digestion  in  other  portions.  Ordinary  Indi- 
gestion remedies,  such  as  Pepsin,  Bismuth,  Soda, 
Rhut>arb,  etc.,  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  cure 
you.  for  at  b^st  thev  can  only  help  in  local  spots. 
while  any  remedy  which  can  cure  must  be  able  to  correct 
the  errors  df  Digestion  wherever  they  are  occurring 
throughout  the  whole  alimentary  tract. 


Cicfa  tablets. 

INDIGESTION  SYMPTOMS 


Cicfa  can  do  this,  because  Cicfa  gradually  restores 
digestion  along  the  whole  alimentary  tract. 

Cicfa  ensures  digestion  of  the  Albuminous  food 
in  the  Stomach  and  the  Starchy  food  in  the  Bowel, 
improves  the  Bile  Circulation,  checks  fermentation 
and  the  formation  of  "Starch  Balls."  so  that  all  the 
nouijshment  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  the  refuse  is 
normal,  and  there  cnn  be  no  Constipation.  Cicfa, 
in  fact,  aids  and  induces  the  formation  of  such 
Digestive  Ferments  as  Nature  requires. 

The  following,  like  all  our  testimonials,  was 
unsolicited : — 

Wereton,  Staffs. 
SIrs-i  am  one  of  those  men  who  simply  detested  the 
idea  of  havinq  anything  to  do  with  any  sort  of  patent 
medicines.  I  nave  suffered  ever  since  I  was  21  years  of 
age  with  Stomach  Indigestion,  and  now  I  am  36  years  old. 
I  have  tried  all  the  home-made  remedies  that  I  could 
possibly  get,  and  i  was  also  under  treatment,  but  I  was  no . 
better,  i  was  telling  an  old  friend  how  I  was  suffering 
with  my  Stomach,  and  how  it  used  to  take  all  the  energy 
out  of  me,  and  he  recommended  me  to  have  a  bottle  of 


IN  BOWEL 


Sold  Eoerywhere. 


I  took  his  advice  and  had  two  small  bottles. 

GASES      in       BOWEL       or 

Flatulence. 
Dull,    Heavy     HEADACHES. 
ACIDITY    causing   Gout   and 

Rheumatism. 
TONGUE     coated    yellow   at 

back. 
COMPLEXION      muddy      or 

pasty. 
EATING   disliked  or  loathed. 

Biliousness    and    bad    taste 

in  mouth. 
PAINS     in     Bowel,     Griping 

and  CONSTIPATION. 

I  took  the  two  bottles  In  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  and  I 
have  never  had  a  symptom  since,  nor  a  tablet  since.  I  don't 
need  any,  for  I  am  cured,  if  Cicfa  cures  everyone  as  faist 
as  it  cured  me,  t  don't  see  how  it  pays  to  manufacture 
it.— Yours  respectfully,  S.  I. 

18,000  BRITISH  DOCTOfiS 

/lave  taken  up  Cicfa^  and  hundreds  of  ihcm  have 
written  us  of  the  very  satisfactoryr  results  nykick  they 
have  obtained  by  its  use  upon  themselves^  in  their 
families^  and  in  pi-actice.  When  SO  many 
British  doctors  are  satisfied  with  Cicfa, 
you  do  not  need  to  write  for  a  sampie, 
you  can  purchase  Cicfay  and  commence  using  it 
immediately. 

Prices  Is.  3d.  and  3s. 


THE  CICFA  CO.,  8,  Duke  St.,  Manchester  Sq.,  London,  W.l. 
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Fortnight  Tar  Treatment! 


ii^t^^^l 


For  the  hair,  from  Dr.  Mavallet  of  Paris. 

WHY  LOSE    YOUR   HAIR    WHEN   THIS  CAN    BE    PREVENTED? 

because  you  do  not  know  of,  or  do  not  use  JEAN  HENRY'S  **  FORTNIGHT 

TAR  TREATMENT."  ^    This  method  is  unfailing  for    falling    hair,   scurf, 

dandruflf,    eczema,  alopecia,  or  general  aneemia.     The  Treatment   contains  no 

spirit  or  acid  that  is  injurious  to  the  hair  or  scalp. 

Complete  Treatment,  21/-  post  free.    Overseas,  3/-  extra* 

TAR  POMADE,  TAR  LOTION,  TAR    SHAMPOO 

5/2  7/6,    12/6,    14/6,  POWDER, 

post  free*  £13  0  1/5  post  free. 

BetVare  of  imitation^.  ^     See  the  name  CAMlLLE  aefoss  euery  label. 

Tar  Treatment  can  be  obtaitied  from  Stores  and  Chemists,  or  direct  from 

^31"  JEAN  HENRY  ET  CIE.,   (Laboratory  SSJ 

14-16,    Buckingham     Palace    Road,    LONDON.    S.W.I, 


I  CURE 
WEAK 
NERVES ! 


I  I  can  positively  cure  sleeplessness,  the  "  worry  habit," 

r  irritability,    exhaustion,    or    ANY   heart,    nerve    or 

!,  stomach  trouble.     YOU  cannot  be  happy  or  a  social 

or  business  success  if  you  are  neurasthenic. 

Especially  successful  with  middle-aged  and  the  elderly. 

Send  particulars  of  your  case  and  a  3^.  stamp  for  free  book  to 

THOMAS  INCH,  Health  Specialist  (Dept. Y). 
PUTNEY,  LOISDOIN.  S.W.  15. 


The  Danger 
of  Ignorance 


n|"^HE  great  conspiracy  of  silence  on  sex  matters  has  ))een 
I       tolerated   too   long.     The   result. of   the  false   knowledge 

J-  gathered  from  undesirable  sourpes  ^s  apparent  everywhere, 
YOU  must  realise  the  necessity  of  uiiaefstanding,  for  your  own 
guidance  and  happiness,  and  for  the  sake^of  those  who  look  to  you 
for  help  on  the  complex  problems  of  se5  and  Nature.  These  books 
are  pure,  clean,  and  wholesome,  yet  they  remove  the  veil  from 
Nature  and  lay  bare  the  wonderful  secrets  of  life  and  sex. 

The  prices  include  postage  and  a  copy  of  the  Improved 
** Health  and  Efficiency"  6d.  Monthly  Magazine. 

MATRIMONY:  Its  Obligations  and  Privileges. 

By  MoNA  Baird.     A  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
truth  concerning  marriage 

MANHOOD:  The  Facts  of  Life  Presented  to 
Men.    By  CHAm.K8  Thompson 

WOMANHOOD.  By  Mona  Baihd.  Prefaced  by  Dr. 
Mary  Scharlieb.  The  true,  beautiful  meaning  of 
Womanhood  explained         

BOYHOOD:  The  Facts  of  Life  and  Sex  for 
Boys.  By  Chaui.ks  Thomp.son,  with  preface  by  the 
Bishop  of  "Birmingham.  Teaches  them  cleanly  and 
keeps  them  straight 

YOUTH  AND  MAIDENHOOD,  or  Sex  Know- 
ledge, for  Young  People.  A  new  book  by 
Walter  M.  Galmohan  dealing  sympathetically  with 
the  ditiiculties  of  young  men  and  women 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  SEX.  By  Lady 
Blount.  Prefaced  by  Dr.  C.  deliicy  Evans  and  many 
othei-s         ,.,      

HOW  TO  LOVE :  The  Art  of  Courtship  and 
Marriage.  By  Walter  M  Gallichan.  The  way  to 
true  happiness  is  by  understanding.  This  book  gives 
that  understanding     ..        ..        

SDC/^IAI      /^rrcpB*-:— The  complete   set   of 
r'UVlML.    \jr  r  en,      above  books  IS/e,  post 
free.  Including  a  copy  of  ** Health  and  Efficiency." 

Send  for  these  important  books  to-day  to: 

HEALTH  PROMOTION,  LTD.,  Dept  32, 

19-21.  LUDOATE  hill,  LONDON.  E.G. 


3/- 

37- 

37- 

37- 

37- 
3/- 

37- 


DOES  take 
out  Ladders 

BUT  IT  MUST  BE 


a 


OF  ALL  STORES   If. 
No  Silk  or  Thread  required. 


The 


RdfTEK-r/^l 


gives 


(Trade  mark.) 

FINEST  KNITTING  RESULTS 

Perfect  Shape,  Size  ^  Surj^ce, 

DELIGHTFUL  TO  WOKK.  hoEsWOT  ClInCJ. 

U  just  makes  THAT  differerice  ! 
lain.  1/-,  15in.  l/3d.  per  pr.  of  ALL  STORES 

or  POST  FREE  on  receipt  Postal  Order  or  Stamps,  from 

ELLIS  &  Sons,  Ltd. ,  80a  Batter  sea  Blse,  S.  W.  1 1 

(State  Size,  Length  and  Colour  to  DEPT.  B) 


HOW  TO  LEARN 

LAWN  TENNIS 

A  Simple  Instructive  Treatise 

BY 

CHARLES  HIERONS, 

Head    Professional    and   Coach   at    the    Queen's   Club, 
West  Kensington. 

Also  Contributions  by  many 

EXPERT  PLAYERS. 

"  A  most  lucid  treatment  of  La wiji^  Tennis  in  its 
earlier  stages,  written  in  such  a  dint^t  manner  as 
to  be  readily  appreciated  and  "understood  by  the 
novitiate,  and  of  considerable  value  to  players 
of  all  grades." — Lawn  Tennis, 


Illustrated  with  many  Photographs, 


Size,  7^X5  ifiches. 


Cloth,  price  2/6  net. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  Union,  E.C.  4.   I 
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■  **  This  house  to  let "  is  a  sign  seldom  seen 

■  nowadays.     Therefore  make  the  old  home 
like  new,  at  small  cost,  by  re-decorating  with 


To  Let" 


Hairs 


er 


The  change  from  dingy^  faded  wall- 
papers to  the  brightness,  cleanliness  and 
good  cheer,  which  always  goes  with  Hall  s 
Distemper  decoration,  is  "like  a  change  to 
a  new  home," 

This  decoration  makes  rooms  appear  larger 
and  lighter.  Its  flat,  velvety  surface  is  the  best 
background  for  pictures,  and  shows  furniture  to 
greatest  advantage.  Hall's  Distemper  is  truly 
washable;  your  walls  wi  1  come  up  like  new  if 
gently  sponged  with  clean  cold  water. 

Your  decorator  can  quickly  change  your  paper- 
covered  walls  at  little  cost. 

H.aH'fi  Distemper  is  used  and  reeormiiended 
by  all  lend! ii<?  Decorators,  It  is  sold  in  tins  by 
Builders'  Mei'chants,  Decor.ators,  Oil  and  Colour 
Stores,  Ironmongei's,  etc.,  everywhere, 

So/e  Manujacturers :  . 

SissoNS  Brothers  &  co..  Ltd.  -  Hull. 

and  199^  Boro'  High  St.,  London,  S.E.I, 
and  105  Bath  St,,  Glasgow. 


■Mi>--^ 


SlMili 


=IR! 


If  you  neglect  cuts  and  wounds 
you  run  a  great  risk  of  septic 
poisoning ;  or,  at  best,  slo  w  and 
painful  healing.  Always 
promptly    treat     them     with 

Vaseline 

CARBOLATED 

PETROLEUM   JELUV 

The  Antiseptic  Salve.     In  all  cases   u ^ 
of  Cuts,  Burns,  Wounds,  and  Skin   u'^    , 
Abrasions,  this  valuable  specific  is  ff^'^ij,. 
your  safeguard— it  helps  Nature   B^Os^JI^ 
heal  quickly.  H^S^Sk 

Your  nearest  chemist  will  supply 
Cbesebrough    Manftf.    Co. 
Consd. 
london.  E.C.1. 


MARK    THE    TROUSSEAU    WITH 

„   JOHN  BOND'S 
CRYSTAL  PALACE 
MARKING   INK. 

And  the  Mark  will  Outwear  the  Material. 
for  use  with  or  wrthout  he  atlnq 
'  (whichever  kind  is  preferred), 

Vf  Stationers,  Cliemista  «S  Stores      6d.  S-  Is. 


Used  in  the  Royal  Households 


.A  BONDofUNION.« 


SUIT  50/.    O'COAT  40;.    L>AOY'»  COSTUME  55/- 

TURNED 

and  guaranteed  "Just  like  New"  by  the  Original  and  Leading 
TaUors,  .'sEM)  ALONG  AT  ONCJi.  Carriage  Paid  VneWay. 
WALTER  CURRALL&  C0..6,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 
Beware  of  Imitators,  London,  E.C.4.  Mr '"limes  "Offices. 
'Phone :  Central  1816.      Please  mention  Windwr  Maganw!. 


FOR  ANAEMIA 

•  (Poorness  of  Blood)     ^ 
SHOWN    BY  y(r 

SHORTNESS  OF  BREATH, 
TIREDNESS.    WEAKNESS.    PALLOR. 

TAKE 


Three  times  a   day 
1/3      OF    ALL     OHEMISTS      1/3 


THE   WINDSOR    MAGAZINE. 


INVALUABLE  FOR  .  .  . 

ASTHMA,  CATARRH,  COUGHS.  Etc. 


Travellers,  Lawyers,  Auctioneers,  Millers, 
Miners,  Engineers,  Speakers,  Warehouse- 
men, Singers,  Teachers,  and  all  who  have 
voe_al  exertion  as  well  as  those  subject  to 
vitiated  or  dusty  atmosphere,  or  changes 
from  heat  to  cold,  find  speedy  benefit  from 
Proctor's  Pinelyptus  Pastilles — recognised 
all  the  world  over  as  invaluable  for  Throat, 
Chest,  Voice,  Bronchial  Irritation,  Catarrh, 
Cough,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  etc.  They 
act  like  a  charm.  One  taken  at  bedtime 
relieves  respiration  and  helps  sleep. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  wrote:  "I  have 
always  found  Proctor's  Pinelyptus  Pastilles 
efficacious." 

Sir  CHARLES  SANTLEY :  "Proctor's 
Pinelyptus  Pastilles  are  excellent  lor  the  Throat." 

M:ul,nne  SARAH  HliRNHAKDT:  "Uses 
Proctor's  Pinelyptus  Past  lies  witli  great  success 
for  TJiroat,  Chest  and  Voice,  and  recommends 
her  friends  to  use  tliem." 

Miss  ELLEN  TERRY;  "Considers  Proctor's 
Pinelyptus  Pastilles  better  than  any  other  lozenge 
or  Pastille  lor  the  voice. ' 


1/5  PER  BOX  from  any  CHEMIST  or  STORE 

Proctor's  Pinelyptus  Depots  Nttvcastle-on'Tytu 


EST.  MSS 

1884       COPIED. 


TAYLOR'S 
TYPEWRITERS 


74,    CHANCERY    LANE, 
HOLBORN  END,  LONDON. 

UIQC  BUY,  EXCHANGE,  QCI  I 
^,    -  ,  V'"C»     REPAIR,  AND     ^tLL 

^Vlt^neat'u•l^e^f^g'S^.nd  AH  Makes  of  Typewriters  &  Duplicators 
instructions       ..    £16  16s.  Oak  Typist  Table,   £2  12s.  6d. 
Hire  Pnrchage   Easy  Terms.      "Write   for  Bar^&in   jList  46, 
OFJi'ICE  FUllNITUKE.         TeL :  Holborn  4810.    4  lines. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'s  POPULAR  FIQION 

Bound  in  cloth,  "with  Envelope  in  Colours.      Size  7  by  4^  inches.     2/-  net* 


GERTRUDE  PACE 

The  Supreme  Desire 
The  Pathway 

SIR  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 
Ayesha:     The    Retttril    Of 

••She'* 
Finished 
The  Moly  Flower 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

The  Survivor 
Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin 
The  Yellow  Crayon 
The  Traitors 
The  Master  Mummer 
The  Long  Ariti  ^  ^ 

The  My&tery  of  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Brown 
Anna  the  Adventuress 
The  MIssioher 
A  Monk  of  Cruta 
False  Evidence 
The  World's  Great  Snare 
The  Betrayal 
A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday 
The  Secret 

The  Man  and  his  Kingdom 
A  Prince  of  Sinners 
The  Great  Awakening 
The  Governors 
A  Lost  Leader 
As  a  Man  Lives 
Jeanne  of  the  Marshes 
A  Maker  of  History 
Mr.  Wingrave,  Millionaire 

EFFIE  A.  ROWLANDS 

Sunset  and  Dawn 
Money  or  Wife? 

A.  W.  MARGHMONT 

The      Man      Without      a 
Memory 


GUY  THORNE 

Doris  Moore 
The  Polluted  City 
Lucky  Mr.  Loder 
The  House  of  Danger 

E.  MARIA  ALBANESI 

Diana  Falls  in  Love 
Truant  Happiness 
Patricia  and  Life 

JOSEPH  HOCKING 

The  Purple  Kobe 

The  Scarlet  Woman 

Lest  We  Forget 

Andrew  Falrfajl 

Roger  Trewinion 

The  Coming  of  the  King 

Mistress     Mancy     Moies- 

w^orfch 
Ishmael  Pengelly 
An  Enemy  hath  Done  This 
The  Birthright 
All  Men  are  Liars 
Greater  Love 
Fields  of  Fair  Renown 
Jabez  Easterbrook 
The  Kaiser's  Investments 
The  Ring  of  Destiny 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 
The  Mother 

EDGAR  WALLACE 

Sanders  of  the  River 
The  People  of  the  River 
Keepers  of  the  King's  Peace 
The  Admirable  Carfelv 
Lieutenant  Bones 
Bosanrbo  of  the  River 
Jack  o'  Judgment 
The  Dafiodil  Mystery 
Bones  in  London 


HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE 
Wildersome 
The  White  Horses 
A  Chateau  in  Picardy 
The  Open  Road 
The  Gay  Hazard 
Lonesome  Heights 
The  Blue  Cloak 
Lasses  Love 

GUY  BOOTHBY 

Dr.  Nikola 

A  Bid  for  Fortune 

SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE 

A  Study  in  Scarlet 

HAWLEY  SMART 

Broken  Bonds 

DORNFORD  YATES 
The  Brother  of  Daphne 

HAROLD  BINDLOSS 
Dearham's  Inheritance 
The  Impostor 
Askew's  Victory 
Wyndham's  Partner 
The  Protector 
The  Pioneer 
The  Trustee 
The  Dust  of  Conflict 
Hawtrey's  Deputy 
Agatha's  Fortune 
Stayward's  Vindication 
The  Head  of  the  House 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF 
'WiP-CAT" 

Laddie 

EDWARD  BELLAMY 

Looking  Backward 


OTTWELL  BINNS 

The  Lady  of  North  Star 
A  Sin  of  Silence 
The  Lady  of  the  Miniature 
The  Man  from  Maloba 
The  Mystery  of  the  Heart 
A  Mating  in  the  Wilds 
The  Love  that  Believeth 
A  Hazard  of  the  bnows 

LOUIS  TRACY 

The  Wheel  o'  Fortune 
The  Pillar  of  Light 
Rainbow  Island 

PAUL  TRENT 
A  Naval  Adventuress 
A  Woman  of  Action 
The  Counterbalance 
Bentley's  Conscience 
Max  Logan 
Stephen  Vale 
Tainted  Gold 
The  Foundling 
Peter  Hyde*  M.P. 
Churstons 
Wilton's  Silence 

WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 
The  Lure  of  Love 
The  Hotel  X 
As  We  Forgive  Them 
An  Eye  for  an  Eye 
In  White  Raiment 
The  Place  of  Dragons 
The  lemptress 
The  Sign  of  Silence 
The  Day  of  Temptation 
Wiles  of  the  Wicked 
No  Greater  Love 
The  Little  Blue  Goddess 
The  Heart  of  a  Princess 
No.  7  Saville  Square 
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Term 

APRIL 
24th 

Write  for  Proapeclus 
(W.M.),  Success  List, 
and  full  particulars  of   ^ 

the  ; 

i£l,000 

CASH  PRIZE 


ClarKS  Stuaenis 

Boys  and  girls  trained  in  the  classrooms  and 
Model  Offices  at  Clark's  College  are  thorough- 
ly qualified  for  the  well-paid  appointments 
offered  to  all  proficient  students  by  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau  on  completion  of  training. 

Over  150,000  Successes  in 
BUSINESS,  CIVIL  SERVICE 
AND     HIGHER     EXAMS. 

Day^  Eveningy  and  Postal  Tuition. 

Free  Advice  Given  to  All  Parents. 


CLARK'S  COLLEGE.  K 

126,  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C,2. 

Ijranches   in   London   and    Provinces. 


TD. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss. 


Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientiflo 
discovery  with  automatic  air  ciisliiouB 
that  draws  the  broken  parts  together, 
and  binds  them  ass  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  It  absolutely  holds  Qrnily  and 
comfortably  and  never  slips.  Always 
light  and  cool,  and  conforms  to  every, 
movement  of  the  body  without  chaflug 
or  hurting  "We  make  to  your  mensure, 
and  send  it  to  you  on  a  strict  guarantee 
^  ofsatisfaction  (»r money refunded,and  wo 

have  put  our  price  so  low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy 
it.  llemeuiber,  we  make  it  to  your  order— send  it  to  you— 
you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
ug,  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That  is  the  way  we  do 
business— always  absolutely  on  the  square— and  we  have  sold 
to  thoustmds  of  peoitle  this  way  for  the  past  ten  years,  lie- 
member,  we  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  We 
just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  forZrm'. 

n574E),80  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 2  trated  Booklet 


For  Quick  Relief  From 


STIOH 


2or3  taWdts 
after  me 


OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  a3 


RISURATED 

Ml     MAGNESIA  '""' 


LviEiftiL  RE  Ncori^?^  ^ 


5^- 


it 


RED    GIANT"    STYLO    PEN.    '=''"  'liwTs''r'eai"y .ruse!'°^"'°"- 

To  be  had  of  Stationers,  or  from  Sole  AfaAers- JEWEL  PEN  CO.,  Ltd.  (Dept.  8),  76,  Newgate  St.,  London,  E.C.I. 


The  8LOAN-DUPLOYAN  System  saves 

a  year's   study   and  holds  the   world's  Parlia- 
mentary Reporting  Speed  Record.      Illustrated 
handbook,    with    lesson    and 

specimens,  free  fronx 

Sioan-Duployan  Headquarters, 

(Dept.  D),  Ramsgate. 


Himrod^ 


'filthma'Cure' 

If  you  sufEsr  from  Asthma,  Catarrh  or  Ordinary 
Colds,    Buy  a  tin  today  at  your  ctiemists. 
49*  Sd*  a  tin 


THE    WINDSOR    MAGAZtNE. 


I  £  Dressed  in  the  Best 


B: 
Your  wealthiest  friends  cannot  wear  better 
«    cloths  than  you  get  in  Groves  and  Lindley  s 
'   Suits  by  post,  bought  direct  from  most 
famous  English  and  Scottish  mills.    Hand  tailoring 
m  all  vital  parte  of  each  garment  and  individual 
cutting  ensure  perfect  style  and  fit. 


Highest  Price 


£7/10/- 


For  Lounge  Suit  of  best 
cloths  England  or  Scot- 
land produces.  3j-yd.  Suit  Lengths  (highest 
price  80/-)  also  supphed.    C.0.1).  orders 
5/-  in  the  £  deposit  onlj'. 
Special  Patterns  for  Overseas 
Readers     of    "WINDSOR." 
100  Clothfi  mltctt'.d  for  your  climate 
and   Ivcalitfi.    Po.^t  frm   b<i  return. 
Htdd  your  address  now  to 

GROVES     &    LINDLEY, 

106,    The   Lion. 
Huddersfield,      ENGLAND. 


CAN  YOU  DRAW? 

Learn  to  Draw  Fashions- 
It  is  the  Best  Paying  Art 
Work  of  To-day. 

The  Associated  Fashion 
Artists,  comprising:  London's 
leading  fashion  artists,  give 
thorough  tuition  by  post  in 
this  lucrative  art  work  and 
assist  students  to  sell  their  draw- 
ings as  soon  as  they  are  proficient. 

Write  to-day  for  the  handsome 
booklet  "The  Art  of  Drawing 
Charming  Women."  Enclose  2d. 
stamp  and  it  will  be  sent  by 
return.  Address  you*-  enquiry 
to:— 

PRINCIPAL,  STUDIO   87, 

ASSOCIATED    FASHION    ARTISTS, 

11,  New  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.2. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FAOE 

Removed  by  a  painless  method.     Explanatory  Booklet  sent  Free. 

Beauty  of  face  is  often  disfigured  by  hairy  growths,  and  how  to  remove  these  has  caused  much 
anxiety  to  ladies  who  study  their  personal  appearances.  Some  have  tried  the  painful  process  of 
Electrolysis,  which  leaves  the  skin  perforated,  and  often  these  small  holes  become  clogged,  and 
hence  other  blemishes  arise,  such  as  Blackheads,  Pimples,  &c.  There  is  also  the  dangerous 
depilatory,  which  only  burns  off  the  hair,  and  often  burns  the  skin.  But  at  last  science  has 
devised  a  method  which  entirely  supersedes  the  antiquated  harmful  methods. 

Every  lady  suffering  from  hairy  growths  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  these  can  be  removed  for 
ever  by  a  new  method  which  cannot  possibly  harm  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  is  so  sure  that  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  days,  and  the  hair  is  gone  for  ever,  leaving  a  beautiful  clear  skin.  There  is  no  expensive 
treatment  or  appliances  to  buy.  You  will  not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience.  All  you  have  to  do  can 
be  done  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  apartments.  This  new  method  is  worthy  of  your  interest.  We 
specially  want  those  sufferers  who  have  tried  other  jnethods  to  write,  as,  unless  we  can  prove  that 
we  can  do  all  that  we  claim,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  up  this  treatment. 

HOW    TO    OBTAIN    INFORMATION    OF    THIS    NEW    METHOD. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address,  with  a  stamp  for  postage,  to  The  Capillus  Manufacturing 
Co.,  324,  Century  House,  205,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  i.  You  will  receive  a  full 
description  of  this  simple  and  remarkable  method,  which  will  enable  you  to  remove  all  superfluous 
hair  at  home  at  a  very  slight  expense.  The  description  is  posted  to  you  Free  in  a  perfectly  p  ain 
and  sealed  package,  and  you  should  have  no  hesitation  in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
how  easily  and  surely  superfluous  hair  can  be  painlessly  removed.     Why  not  write  to-day? 


HOI^IDAYS    AGAII^!! 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  GUIDE  BOOKS 

These  well-known  Guides  are  not  dull,  dry-as-dust  compilations,  but  pheasant  and  chatty  travelling  companions,  readable 

from  cover  to  cover,  and  packed  with  time-saving  and  money-saving  information.      En.ch  volume  contains  the  latest  Maps 

and  Plans  and  is  lavishly  Illustrated.     Bound  in  red  cloth,  round  corners.      Size  to  fit  pocket.     2/-  net. 


ENGLAND    &    WALES. 

Aberystwyth,  Borth,  &c. 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 

Anglesey  and  North  Wales. 
Bangor  and  North  Wales. 
Barmouth,  Dolgelley,  &c. 
Barnstaple  &  N.W,  Devon. 
Bath,  Wells,  &c 
Bettws-y-CoedjSnowdon," 

and  North  Wales. 
Bexhill  and  District. 
Bideford,  Barnstaple,  &c, 
Bognor,  Selsey,  «Sic. 
Bournemouth    and    New 

Forest. 
Brecon  and  South  Wales. 
Bridlington  and  District. 
Bridport,  West  Bay,  &c. 
Brighton  and  Hove, 
Broads,  The. 
Broadstairs&N.i:.  Kent. 
Bude  and  North  Cornwall, 
Budleigh   Salterton   and 
•    S.E,  Devon. 
Buxton  and  the  Peak. 
Canterbury  &N.E,  Kent. 
Cardiff  and  South  Wales. 
Carnarvon  and  N.  Wales. 
Channel  Islands. 
Chichester  &  S.  W.  Sussex. 
Clevedon,   Portishead,  Sec. 
Colwyn  Bay  and  N.Wales. 
Conway,     Deganwy     and 

N.  Wale?. 
Criccieth  &  Cardigan  Bay. 
Cromer  and  District. 

WARD, 


Dartmoor. 
Dartmouth  and  S.  Devon. 
Dawlish  and  S.  E.  Devon. 
Deal,  Walmer,  &c. 
Dover,  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 

&c. 
Dovercourt. 
Eastbourne,  Seaford,  &c. 
Exeter  and  S.M  Devon. 
Exmouth  and  District. 
Falmouth  and  S.  Cornwall. 
Felixstowe  &  Dovercourt. 
Filey,     Flamborough,     ai.d 

District. 
Folkestone,  Sandgate,  &c. 
Fowey  and  S.  Corn\vall. 
Harrogate  and  District. 
Hastings,  St.  Leonards, &c. 
Hereford    and     the    Wye 

Valley. 
Heme  Bay,  Whitstable,  &c. 
Hythe  and  District. 
Ilfracombe  and  N.  Devon. 
Isle  of  Man. 
Isle  of  Wight. 
Lake  District,  The 
Leamington  and  District. 
Littlehampton,    Arundel, 

&c. 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  &c. 
Llandrindod    Wells    and 

Central  Wales. 
Llandudno  and  N.  Wales. 
Llangollen,  Corwen,  Bala. 
London  and  Environs. 
Looe  and  S.  Cornwall. 


Lowestoft  and  District. 

Lyme  Regis  and  District. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth. 

Malvern  and  District. 

Margate,  Westgate,  &c. 

Matlock  and  District. 

Minehead,  Exmoor,  &c. 

Newquay  and  N.  Cornwall. 

Nottingham  and  District. 

Oxford  and  District. 

Paignton  and  S.  Devon. 

Penmaenmawr,  Llanfair- 
fechan,  &c. 

Penzance  and  \V.  Cornwall. 

Plymouth  and  South-VVest 
Devon. 

Pwllheli  and  Cardigan  Bay. 

Ramsgateand  N.E,  Kent. 

Rhyl  and  North  Wales. 

Ripon,  Harrogate  and. 
District. 

St.  Ives  and  W.  Cornwall.  " 

Scarborough  and  District. 

Seaford,  Newhaven,  &c. 

Seaton,   Lyme  Regis,  &c. 

Shertngham,  Rimton,  ^c. 

Sherwood  Forest,  Not- 
tingham, &c. 

Sidmouth  .md  S.E.  Devon. 

SoUthwold  and  District. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Svvanage,  Corfe,  &c. 

Teignmouth  &  S.E.  Devon 

Tenby  and  South  Wales.   . 

Thames,  The. 

Torquay  and  District. 


LOCK  &  CO.,    LTD.,    SALISBURY  SQUARE,   LONDON 


Towyn,  Aberdovey,  &c. 
Wales,  North  ( A'. Sc'c^wh).  ' 
Wales,  North(.V.  .V^(;//6>«). 
Wales,  South. 
Warwick,  Kenilwonii,  &c. 
Weston-super-Mare  and 

District. 
Weymouth  and  District. 
Whitby,  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 

&c. 
Worcester  and  District. 
Worthing  &  S.W.  Sussex. 
Wye  Valley. 
Yarmouth  and  the  Broads. 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen,   Deeside,  &c. 
Edinburgh  and   District. 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 
Highlands,  'Ihe." 
Inverness    and     Nurthem 

Highlands. 
Oban   and   Western    High- 
lands. 

IRELAND. 
Antrim  (County:,  Purtrush, 

Giant's  Causeway,  &c. 
Belfast,  Mourne  Mountains, 

ike. 
Cork,     GlengarifF,     Ban'try 

Hay,  &c. 
Donegal  Highlands. 
Dublin,  Bray,VVicklow,  &c. 
KiUarney  and  S.W.  Ireland 
Londonderry  and  County 

Donegal. 

E.C.  4. 
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CT^race   YOUR  route 

vJ  to  Success  in  the 

Students'  Guide/ ' 

Free  and  Post  Paid  on  Application, 

No  matter  what  your  present  occupa- 
tion, or  your  age  (within  the  broad  limits 
of  1 6  and  60  years),  there  is  to  be  found 
oudined  in  the  132-page  "Students* 
Guide"  a  specific  Course  of  Specialised 
Postal  Training  precisely  suited  to  YOUR 
requirements — warranted^  moreover^  to 
qualify  you  for  a  responsible  and 
highly  paid  Accountancy,  Secretarial  or 
other  Commercial  position,  given  reason- 
able application  to  spare-time  study. 

In  no  case  need  enrolment  under 
the  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  en- 
croach in  the  slightest  on  business  hours. 
During  1921,  the  Metropolitan  College 
presented,  at  the  recognised  professional 
Accountancy  and  Secretarial  examinations 
alone,  1 ,250  successful  candidates,  includ- 
ing 3 1  Honours.  This  constitutes  a  record 
which  cannot  be  approached  by  any  other 
coaching  institution  in  the  Kingdom 
— whether  postal  or  oral. 

Why  not  earn  the  right  to  append  to  your 
name  such  status-stamping  qualifications  as 

B.Com. — Bachelor  of  Commerce  (Uni- 
versity of  London  degree). 

F.C. IS.— Fellow  of  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Secretaries. 

F.LA.A.— Fellow  of  the  London 
Association  of  Accountants. ' 

WRITE    TO-DAY 

FOR  THE 

"STUDENTS'  GUIDE." 

Thousands  of  ex- 
students  of  the  College 
are  now  holding  highly- 
paid  positions  wilh 
important  British 
firms,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  emulating  their 
success. 

METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE 

Depl.  W.M.,    ST     ALBANS. 


Nourishes 
and 
Sustains. 


Brown    bread    is    simply 

bran  bread.    It  has  neither 

the   richness    nor   the  di- 

gestibiUty  of 


H6VIS 


(Trade  Mark) 


which   is   made   from  the 
finest  wheat  flour  enriched 
with  valuable  organic  phos- 
phates    and    nitrogenous 
body-building      elements. 

Always     ask    for    Hovis, 
therefore,  and  you  can  be 
sure  of  getting  a  food  with 
a  known  dietetic  value. 


Your  Baker  Bakes  it. 


THE   WINDSOE    MAGAZINE. 


"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 
how  to  use  them.  —  -zd.  —  Trimnell 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 


THE  LADIES'  SHOE  that  looks  smart, 
keeps  its  shape,  and  wears  well  is  the 
"Mascot"  at  21/-.  Write  for  Style 
Booklet  and  name  of  nearest  Agent. — 
Norvic  Shoe  Co.,  Norwich. 

LEARN  THE  MAIL  ORDER  BUSI- 
NESS and  be  your  own  master. — ^5 
capital  can  make  ;^soo  a  year.  Write 
for  particulars. — Dept.  M.L.i.,  Shaw 
Institute,  37,  Red  Lion  Street,  London, 
W.C. 

GLOVE  LEATHER.-Saleprice,2/9skin. 

Suede  Leather,  1  id.  ft.    Send  -zd,  stamp 
for  patterns.— Catt,  Northampton. 


STAMPS  FREE.— 20  unused  French 
Colonials  to  Collectors  sending  ^d. 
postage.  Mention  Gift  M93. — Bright  & 
Son,  164,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 2. 


LEARN  DUTTON'S 24H0UR  SHORT- 
HAND. —  Booklet  free.  —  Button's 
College,  Desk  88,  Skegness. 


5000    STAMPS,    ALL    DIFFERENT, 

perfect,  £,<^ ;  3000,  70/- ;  2000,  30/6 : 
1500  different  War  Stamps,  perfect,  ;^6/6 ; 
loco,  72/-;  750,  36/-;  500,  18/-.  Post 
free  registered.  I<ist  free.  —  Messrs. 
"Espanola,"698,  Postbus,  Amsterdam-3- 
HoUand. 

NEO-CHROMOPATHY  for  chronic 
diseases;  novel,  harmless,  effective,  in- 
expensive home  treatment. — Talisman 
Co.,  Harrogate. 


HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL. 

Russell  Square.    Central.    1000  Rooms. 
Magnificent  Turkish  Baths. 

ABERYSTWYTH.  — CAERLEON 
HOUSE  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Victoria  Terrace. — Facing  Sea. 
Near  Golf  Links.  Lounge  and.  Recrea- 
tion Room.  Four  Reception  and 
Eighteen  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Terms  on  application. — Mrs.  Hellaby, 
Proprietress. 


AMBLESIDE.  — RYDAL    WATER.— 
GLEN  ROTHAY  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

— In  own  grounds.  Boating.  Fishing. 
Bathing.  Coaches  meet  Trains  and 
Steamers,  and  pass  Hotel.  Electric 
Light. — S.  E.  Be  van,  Proprietor. 

AMBLESIDE. -QUEEN'S   HOTEL.- 

Kntirely  under  New  Management. 
First-class  Family,  Tourist  and  Com- 
mercial. Visitors  will  find  every  Com- 
fort, Excellent  Cuisine,  and  Courteous 
Service.  Moderate  Tariff.  Large 
Garage.  Tel.  13.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Savage,  Resident  Proprietors  (late  of 
Waterhead  Hotel,  Ambleside). 


BOURNEMOUTH.— SEA  VIEW  EN 
PENSION,  Bath  Road.  Pleasantly 
situated  on  East  Cliff,  one  minute  from 
Pier  and  Winter  Gardens  and  within  few 
minutes  of  Golf  Links.  Moderate  tariff 
and  excellent  cuisine.  Under  personal 
supervision  of  proprietress,  Mrs.  White. 


BOURNEMOUTH.  —  KNY  VETON 
PRIVATE  HOTEL,  Bath  Road.— 
Beautifully  situated  amongst  the  Pines. 
Few  minutes  from  Winter  Gardens  and 
Square.  Boarding  terms  from  3 J  gns. ,  ac- 
cording to  season  and  selection  of  rooms. 
Under  personal  supervision  of  Proprietor. 


BROADSTAIRS.-CHOLMELEY 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.— Granville  Road. 
In  Sheltered  Position,  yet  close  to  Sea- 
front.  Ideal  for  Winter  or  Summer. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Terms  from  4  to 
6  Guineas  per  week.  Tels. :  "  Cholmeley, 
Broadstairs."  'Phone  Broadstairs  248. 
— Mrs.  Armstrong. 


BUXTON.  -  OLIVER'S  HYDRO 
HOTEL. — Ideal  position.  Highly  re- 
commended for  catering  and  comfort. 
Hydro  Electric  Baths.  Electric  Light 
and  Lift.  Tennis.  Golf  (Sunday  GolQ. 
Garage.  Tariff.  Central  Heating. 
Terms  Moderate.  Official  Hotel  to  the 
A.A.  &  M.U.— A.  Oliver.    'Phone:  474. 


BUXTON.-  THE  BRUNSWICK 
PRIVATE  ,  HOTEL.  -  Central  and 
elevated  position.  Near  Pump  Room 
and  Gardens.  Easy  distance  to  Golf 
Links.  Motor  and  Coaching  Excursions 
arranged.— Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  D.  Gent, 
Resident  Proprietors,  'Phone;  45. 
Tels.  :  "  Brunswick." 


EASTBOURNE.  -  HARCOURT  PRI- 
VATE HOTEL.— West  End  of  East- 
bourne, near  Sea,  Devonshire  Park,  Pro- 
menade, and  all  Amusements.  Within 
ten  minutes  of  Station  and  Golf  Links. 
Homelike  and  comfortable.  Terms  from 
;^3  3^-.  per  week.    Special  Winter  Terms. 


FOLKESTONE.— Stay  at  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL HOTEL.  Finest  position 
on  the  famous  Leas.  First-class  and 
up-to-date.  Moderate  Tariff.  Tele- 
phones in  every  room.  Telegrams  : 
"  Interlink,  Folkestone."  Telephone  No, 
541.    Apply  Manageress. 

LYMINGTON.-THE  ANGEL  HOTEL. 

— Leading  Family  and  Commercial. 
Telephone  No.  50. — R.  H.  Russell, 
Proprietor. 


CLIFTONVILLE,  MARGATE.- 
HOTEL  FLORENCE.  —  First- class 
Family  and  Residential  Hotel.  Finest 
position  on  Sea  Front,  close  to  Palm 
Bay.  Fine  Tudor  Hall  Lounge.  Large 
Dining  Hall.  Comfortable  Drawing 
and  Reading  Rooms.  Electric  Lift  all 
Floors.  Cuisine  a  Special  Feature. 
Open  all  the  Year.  'Phone  it8.  Tels.  : 
"Hotel  Florence,  Margate." — Mr.  & 
Mrs.  W.  Jamieson. 


MATLOCK.-LILYBANK    HYDRO.- 

Beautifully  furnished.  Excellent  table. 
All  the  Hydropathic  Baths  free  to 
Visitors.  Billiards ;  bowls ;  tennis. 
Garage. — Apply  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Kay,  Managers. 


PAIGNTON.-REDCLIFFE  HOTEL.- 

Centre  of  Torbay.  Its  position  provides 
Scenery  atid  Climate  equal  to  the  French 
Riviera,  within  a  few  hours'  train  journey 
of  town.  Sea  Bathing  from  Hotel. 
Secluded  Private  Grounds.  Golf,  Tennis, 
etc.  'Phone  133  Paignton.  Wires : 
*'  Redcliffe,  Paignton." 


PAIGNTON,  TORBAY,  S.  DEVON.- 
*•  TEMBANI ' '  PRIVATE  AND  RESI- 
DENTIAL HOTEL,  Marine  Drive. 
Charmingly  situated  on  the  Sea  Front  in 
the  Centre  of  Torbay,  commands  exten- 
sive Marine  and  Coast  Views.  Electric 
Light  and  Gas.  Separate  Tables.  Snug 
Position  in  Winter.  Tariff  on  Application. 
Mesdames  Goodacre  and  Bland,  Pro- 
prietresses, Tels.,  "Tembani,  Paignton." 


PAIGNTON,  TORQUAY.  -  GOOD- 
RINGTON  HOUSE,  PRIVATE  RESI- 
DENTIAL HOTEL.— Finest  Position 
on  Tor  Bay.  An  Ideal  Summer  and 
Winter  Resort.  Terms  En  Pension 
according  to  Season  and  Room.  Electric 
Light.  Two  Large  Lawns.  Homegrown 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Garage.  Private 
Car  for  Hire. — Apply  to  Proprietor. 


SEATON,  DEVON.  -  WESTLEIGH 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.  -  Ideal  for  a 
Holiday.  Beautiful  Bay.  Warm  and 
sheltered.  Excellent  for  Catering  and 
Comfort.  Telephone  No.  25.  —  Mrs. 
Wallace,  Proprietress. 


SOUTHPORT. -KENWORTHY'S 
HYDRO.— The  Leading  Hydro.  Sunny 
Aspect.  Near  Pier  and  Lord  Street. 
Lift.  Lounge.  Tariff  Mod.  'Phone  80. 
Tels.  :  "  Kenworthy's."  —  Apply 
Manageress. 


TEIGNMOUTH,  S.  DEVON.-BARN- 
PARK  PRIVATE  HOTEL  AND 
BOARDING     ESTABLISHMENT.  — 

Extensive  Lawnsand  Grounds.  Near  Sea 
and  Pier.— Herbert  E.  Stevens,  Proprietor. 


TEIGNMOUTH,  S.DEVON.-CLIFTON 
PRIVATE  H0TEL.-Old-e.stablished. 
Telephone  127.  Situated  on  Sea  Front. 
Magnificent  view.  —  For  terms  apply 
Mrs.  Nutman. 


TEIGNMOUTH.-MARINA  RESIDEN- 
TIAL HOTEL.— Finest  position.  S.W. 
Aspect.  Sea  Front.  Uninterrupted 
Views.  Starting  point  of  .steamers. 
Accessible  for  Dartmoor  Excursions. 
Appointed  A. A.  &  M.U.  Illustrated 
Tariff.     'Phone  55.— E.  W.  Parsons. 


TEIGNMOUTH.  -"PORTLAND" 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.-Finest  Position 
on  Sea  Front.  30  Bedrooms.  Separate 
Tables.  Lounge.  Billiards.  Moderate 
Tariff.  Enlarged  1919.  Personal  Super- 
vision.— Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Bucknell. 


TORQUAY.-KISTOR  PRIVATE 
HOTEL,  Belgrave  Road.— Situated  in 
own  grounds ;  one  minute  from  Sea  Front 
and  Electric  Cars.  Tennis  and  Croquet. 
Large  Reception  Rooms,  Lounge,  &c. 
Excellent  Cuisine. — Apply  Miss  Baker. 


TORQUAY.-ROSLIN  HALL  (Private 

Hotel). — Ideal  position  ;  grounds  lead 
to  Sea  Front.  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns, 
Easy  Access  to  Golf  Links.  Garage. 
Inclusive  Terms.  —  Mrs.  Gresham, 
Proprietress. 


TORQUAY.-BELGRAVE    HOTEL.- 

Delightful  Situation  on  Sea  Front. 
Charming  and  Extensive  Grounds  facing 
Tor  Bay.  Tennis,  Croquet,  Billiards. 
Electric  Light.  Garage.  Excellent 
Cuisine  and  Wines.  Telegrams  : 
"Belgrave  Hotel."  Telephone:  62. — 
A.  Baker,  Proprietress. 


WINDERMERE.-ENGLISH  LAKES. 
—  FERRY  ,  HOTEL.  —  Beautifully 
situated  in  its  own  grounds  on  the 
Western  Shore  of  Lake.  Steam  Ferry 
crosses  the  Lake.  Golf,  Tennis,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing.  Terms  on  Application. — 
W.  J.  Marshall,  Proprietor.  'Phone ; 
22,  Windermere.  Tels.:  **  Ferry, 
Windermere." 
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GREEN'S 

World  Renowned 

LAWN  MOWERS 

and  ROLLERS 

make  perfect  Lawns,  Golf 
Greens,  Tennis  Courts  and 
Bowling  Greens. 

special  models  are  made  for 
different  requirements,  and  each 
model  is  tlie  most  efficient  for  its 
work  and  the  most  economical. 

MOTOR    MOWERS 
made  in  sizes  18"  to  42" 

Obtainable  from  Ironmongers,  Stores, etc. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  42  to 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd. 

Smithfleld  Ironworks.  LEEDS, 


A  Revolution  in 
Aids   for  the   Deaf, 

The  smallest  receiver  in  the  world,  and 
quite  inconspicuous  ;  the  "  EARLUX 
PHONOPHOR"  Receiver  weighs  only 
i  oz.,  rests  comfortably  in  the  ear, 
and  entirely  does  away  with  the  use 
of  a  head-band. 

This  remarkable  new  invention  is 
indeed  a  revelation  to  the  deaf— Avith 
it  they  can  hear  and  enjoy  the  whole 
world  of  sound. 

Call  for  demonstration  or  write  for 
particulars  of  the  7  days'  free  trial  to 

THE  DEAF  APPLIANCE  CO. 

(Dept.  "F"), 
17,   Wigmore   Street,   London,  W.l. 


EARLUX 


T^/ionophop 


FOR  SLUGGISH,  CONGESTED 
LIVER    AND    BILIOUSNESS. 

TRAINED    NURSE    ADVISES    USE    OF 

ALKALINE    SALTRATES,  AND  TELLS 

WHY  ORDINARY  SALINES  FAIL. 

By    ALICE    LANDLES,    Qertified    Nurse. 


Contrary  to  common  belief,  such  drastic  purgatives 
as  Epsom,  Rochelle,  or  other  "morning  salts"  and 
powders  as  generally  used,  have  practically  no  effect 
i!pon  the  liver.  They  produce  a  strong  aperient 
action  by  passing  straight  through  to  the  lower  bowel 
almost  immediately,  and 
flushing  out  the  important 
intestinal  juices,  thus  storing 
up  future  trouble,  as  anyone 
knows  who  has  tried  them. 
When  the  saline  water  is  not 
absorbed  or  assimilated  by 
the  stomach  or  intestines  at 
all,  it  of  course  cannot  reach 
the  liver,  and  this  accounts 
for  so  many  of  my  patients 
saying  ordinary  salts  proved 
worthless  for  their  liver  dis- 
orders. I  do  not  advise  the  "pill  habit "  as  a  last 
resort,  for,  if  a  few  small  pills  are  powerful  enough 
to  affect  the  entire  contents  of  the  intestines,  they 
must  be  strong  enough  to  produce  an  exceedingly 
harmful  reaction. 

My  invariable  advice  to  chronic  constipation 
sufferers  is  to  drink  two  or  three  times  during  the 
day  {not  before  breakfast)  a  tumbler  of  water  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  a  teaspoonful  of  strongly  alkaline 
saltrates.  Alkia  Saltrates  will  prove  an  excellent 
compound  for  the  purpose.  Any  chemist  can  supply 
a  few  ounces  of  this  at  small  cost,  or  easily  get  it  for 
you,  and  it  will  clear  out  a  clogged  liver  or  regulate 
the  bile  flow  more  quickly  than  anything  I  know  of, 
this  being  on  account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  absorbed.  This  water  is  pleasant  to 
drink,  has  no  salty  taste,  and  you  cannot  drink  too 
much  of  it.  I  have  never  noticed  any  but  excellent 
after-effects, and  results  have  always  proved  permanent. 


pouoe^ 


Finest  French 
Face  Powder. 

10iclMt/9,  3/6 

of  Chemists  and 
Stores,  or — 

DE  LUZY, 
3,  London   Wall 
Avenue,    E.C.2. 


FDSTER  CLARK'S 


IT'S     THE 
CREAMIEST    CUSTARD 
DELICIOUS  WITH  RHUBARB 

Softens  the  tartness  of  the  Fruit 


CREAM  CUSTARD 
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D?  BARNARDdS  HOMES 


9VNNUAL 
HALF-CROWN  COLLECTION 

J=>LEASE    SPAKJS 


2 


^6 


TO  NELP  FBBD 


The  Largest  Family  in  tWorld 

Cheques  payable  **  Dr»  Bamardo^s  Homes  Founder's  Day 
Fund,"  and  crossed*  may  be  addressed  to  the  Director, 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Harry  Stileman  (Dept^  W,M.),  18  to  26^ 
Stepney  Causeway,  London,  £♦  U 

pUa5C  kelp  to  beat  U^ymi  taial  cf  302,804  haJif^am%rtt0 


s^JK 


^z^- 


P VERY  sportsman— evet  y 

*-•     lover    of    the    open — 

every  man  who  appreciates 

__^  .       the   river — should    have  an 

'^.""•i'    Evinrude.     It   is   a   sturdy 

*-—  '     little  Motor  which  is  quickly 

and  easily  attached  to  the 

stern  of  any  rowboat. 

The  trouble  of  rowing  is 
cut  out.  It  takes  you  there 
and  brings  you  back,  and 
the  cost  of  running  is 
fractional. 


EVINRUDE    MOTOR  C9  EHGXTP     ^yrite    to  -  day  for 

(MANAGER, AWBRADBURY.)  catalogue  "W" 

I07  WATERLOO  RD.LONDON.SE*      with  full  wiHiculars. 


NVALID  FURNITURE 


ILLUSTR/^TED    CATALOGUE.  ^ZM.S 

tA.S\lKQ\Ckl  MANUFACTURING  C"  C? 

83/85  MORTIMER  ST..  LONDON, W.  1. 


"THE  TOUCH  THAT  BEAUTIFIES." 

Very  often  in   changeable   weather   Complexions    lose 
their  tone  and  colour.  In  such  cases  JUST  A  TOUCH  OF 


ROSE 
BLOOM 


IBEETHAM'S       1 
a-rola 

will     give    a    perfectly    natural    tint    to     the    cheeks 

without  any  suspicion  of  make-up.     It  gives    just    that 

touch  of  colour  which  so  enhances  a  woman's  beauty. 

Of  all  chemists  and  stores,  !/<- 

If  youf-  Chemist  or  Perfumer  does  not  stock    it,  send   us  a  shilling   for  a   box, 

which  will  be  sent  by  return,  post  free. 

M.    BEETHAM  fi?    SON.   CHELTENHAM    SPA,    ENGLAND. 


XTbe  mUmbsoc  flDagasine. 
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The  Smile  That 
Will  Come  On  !  ! 

It  is  the  Turnwright's  "  Toffee  De-light'* 
Smile,  and  the  thought  of  the  delicious 
flavour  of  that  scrumptious  confection 
brings  it. 

Sold  Loose,  8d.  per  i-lb.,  and  in  Tins,  in 
daintily  wrapped  pieces, 

Ohtainable  from  Harrods',  John  Barker  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Seear's  branches  and  all  con- 
fectioners. If  any  difficulty  is  experienced, 
please  send  us  P.C. 

TURNWRIGH 
"TOFFEE  DEilGHT 

GOOD  FOR  A  COLD. 
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teresting small  f^ainting  Book,  with  conditions  on  back 
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Buy  Direct  From  Northampton 

The  World's  Best  Brogues  at  Barratts  Factory  Price 


100  Per  Cent.       :: 
Brogue  Efficiency. 

For  either  sports  or  promenade  wear. 
Soles  of  English  oak-tanned  butt 
hide,  stitched  or  welts  on  hand-sewn 
principle  and  solid  leather  insoles  ; 
easy  tread  ;  smooth  inner  surface. 
Even-grained,  substantial,  flexible 
Black  Box  Calf  uppers,  with  brogue 
ornament  neatly  punched  and 
strongly  sewn,  can't  break  away  j 
across  tread.  Firm,  non-slipping 
heel  grip.  Backquarters  lined 
smooth  leather.  Stiffeners  in 
blocked  toe  and  heel  solid  leather. 
Note  the  smart  shape  and  appear- 
ance. A  gendeman's  shoe  worn  by 
well-dressed  men  all  over  the  world. 


'Tootshape**    Fittinii    by    Post. 
Accuracy  Guaranteed. 

When  ordering  state  usual  size  worn,  or  send 
"  Footshape  "  got  by  outlining  stockinged 
foot  as  it  rests  with  normal  pressure  on 
paper.  Hold  pencil  upright.  Sizes:  5,6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  II  and  12,  which  is  i/-  extra. 
Four  widths  :  narrow,  medium,  wide,  extra 
wide.  //  not  fully  satisfied  with  fit  and 
quality,  teturn  unsoiled.  Barratts  will 
return  your  cash. 


Made   at    *'  Footshape "    works,    by   Northampton's  most 
skilful    craftsmen,    Barratts    back    this    Brogue    with 
an     unreserved     quality- 
guarantee.  Content  with 
one    modest    factory 
profit  and  selling  by 
post,  thus  saving  all 
superfluous     middle- 
men's  charges, 
Barratts    price    is 
30  to  50  per  cent, 
below        shop 
prices. 
Direct-by-Post       ^j^^jJBJB^^^S^MJiiBIBMWr      Style 


Post  Free.    Overseas  Extra, 

Style    1482     is    same    shoe 
Rich  Krown  Willow  Calf,  33/' 

Post  your  Order  NOW— This  Way. 

Home :  Simply  mention  Style  Overseas  :  With  Cash  on  Delivery  o-ders 
i68a,  enclose  cheque  or  money  send  10/--  deposit  only.  Pay  when  shoes  arrive, 
order  for  30/-  (size  12  1/-  Where  C.O.D.  is  not  in  operation  enclose  full 
extra)  and  post  to  Barratts.  amount  and  postage.     Weight  (packed)  4  lbs. 

W.  BARRATT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  70,  Footshape,  Northampton,  England 

Write  for  Barratts  x\$-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1932  {postage  ^di)  ^ 
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NOTE   THE   PRICES! 


DIRECT 

FROM 

MAKERS. 


4544-     12      SOLID      FUMED      OAK      BEDROOM 

SUITES,  viz.,  3  ft.  Wardrobe,  Glass  Door,  Drawer 

•  at  base,  Dressing  Chest,  Large  Mirror,     r^<A^    •i<4    n 

Marble  Top  Washstand,  complete   Only    i  1 1    1  |   U 

4541.  SOLID  OAK  BEDSTEAD  fitted  with  Wire 
Mattress,  Wool  Mattress,  Bolster  and  f^^  •IOC 
Pillow,  2  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  3  in.,  complete       3>Z    I U  D 

4540.  A  well-made  HEAVY  SOLID  OAK  BED- 
STEAD, with  Swept  Rails,  4ft.  6  in.  ««  ^^  t% 
by6ft.  6in.      -         -        -        .         Only       £2  17  0 

4543.  Black  Enamelled  IRON  BEDSTEAD  with  Wire 
Mattress,  2  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  3  in.  g^^  fl  «« 
Only        - ±12  8 

N.B.— Guaranteed  New— not  Job  Lines. 


ALEX.    LEFEVER,    Ltd., 

(Established  1842) 

230,    Old    Street,    London,    E.G.  2. 


KEEP   SMILING,   and   let 
FLUXITE  help   you    through. 

No  need  to  frown  and  worry — a  little  patience,  and 
FLUXITE  will  do  wonders. 

All  Mechanics  WILL  have 

FLUXIXB 

because  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

All  Hardware  and  Ironmongery  Stores  sell  FLUXITE  in  tins, 
Piice  Sd.,  1/4,  and  2/8.  BUY  A  TIN  TO'DA  Y, 

Ask  your  Ironmonger  or  Hardware  Dealer  to  show  you  the  neat 
little 

**FLUXITE"   SOLDERING   SET 

his  perfectly  simple  to  use,  and  will  last  for  years  in  constant 
Use.     It  contains  a  special  "small-space"  Soldering  Iron,  with 
non-heating  metal  handle,  a  Pocket  Blow-Lamp,  FLUXITE, 
Solder,  etc.,  and  full  instructions. 
Pticg  10/6.    Sample  Sei,  Post  Paid  United  Kingdom, 
FLUXITE  LTD.  (Dept.  aoi),  Bevington  Street,  Bermondsey,  England. 


Wonderful  link  Grey  Books' 

HOW   THOUSANDS   OF    MEN    AND    WOMEN 
ARE    WINNING    SUCCESS    IN    LIFE. 


"  T  HAVE  found  the  Course  of  the  utmost  value, 
JL     and  I   attribute  my  present   advancement  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
wonderful  'little  grey  books.'"' 

*  *  *  ♦ 

The  above  letter  is  typical  of  the  thousands 
received  from  men  and  women  who  are  winning 
success  in  life  by  means  of  Pelmanism. 

The  immense  popularity  and  success  of  this  won- 
derful system  of  scientific  mind-training  is  one  of  the 
most  Striking  features  of  the  present  day. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  present 
day  have  written  articles  saying  how  highly  they 
appreciate  the  fine  work  Pelmanism  is  doing  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

Pelmanism  is  practised 
by  thousands  of  people  in 
Business  and  the  Profes- 
sions, who  are  finding  it  of 
the  utmost  value  in  their 
work. 

An  Assistant  Manager 
reports  that  his  promo- 
tion to  his  present 
position  is  due  solely 
to  Pelmanism. 
An  Architect  says  that 
his  income  "  has  gone 
up  300  per  cent." 
A  Lieut. -CoL  says  that 
promotion  has  been 
accelerated  as  a  result 
of  Pelmanism. 


QUALITIES  THAT 
"GET  YOU  ON." 

Concentration 

Observation 

Initiative 

Forcefulness 

Presence  of  Mind 

Decision 

Reliability 

Salesmanship 

Judgment 

Self-Confldence 

Driving  Force 

Originality 

Resource  fulness 

Will- Power 

Good  Memory 
Do  you  possess  all  the  above 
qualities?    If  not,  you  should 


apply  to  the  address  printed 
below  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
book  that  shows  you  how  you 


A  Saleswoman  writes  that  she  has  secured  two  rises 

in  twelve  months. 
A  Clerk  reports  "  two  substantial  increases  of  salary  " 

in  six  months. 
An  Author  states  that  Pelmanism  has  made  him  deci- 
sive and  given  him  the  capacity  for  action.   '*  Auto- 
suggestion," he  says,  "has  helped  me  enormously." 
A  Dental  Surgeon  says  that  since  taking  the  Course 

his  "income  has  doubled  itself." 
An  Accountant  states  that  after  going  through  the 
Pelman  Course  his  "improved  grasp  of  figures" 
is  "simply  wonderful.      What   seemed    hard   to 
me  is  now  like  child's  play." 
A  Doctor  says  he  has  steadily  increased  his  practice 
as  the  result  of  applying  Pelman  principles. 
Readers   who   would   like   to  have   particulars   of 
this  Course,  and  who  want  to  know  how  Pelmanism 
eliminates  quickly  and  permanently  such  weaknesses 
as  Forgetfulness,  Indecision,  Diffidence,  Brain- Fag, 
Mind-Wandering,  Weakness  of  Will,  Self-Conscious- 
ness, Indefiniteness,  Lack  of  Initiative,  Timidity,  and 
develops,   on    the   other    hand,    the    success-winning 
qualities   set   out  in   the   table  above,  should  apply 
to-day  for  a  copy  of  "  Mind  and  Memory."     This 
book,  which  fully  explains  the  Pelman  Course,  will 
be  sent,  gratis  and  post  free,  with  particulars  enabling 
readers  to  enrol  for  a  Course  of  Pelmanism  on  special 
terms,    to    everyone    who    applies    to    the    Pelman 
Institute,    40,    Pelman    House,    Bloomsbury   Street, 
London,  W.C.  l.     Write  or  call  to-day. 

Overseas  Addresses: — 2575,  Broadway,  New  Vor/c,  U.S. A,; 
Temple  Buildings  Toronto^  Canada;  396,  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne,  Australia ;  Natal  Bank  Ckambers,  Durban^  South 
Africa;  Alice  Buildings,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay,  India. 


I^Hte  WINDSOR  MAGA^IJJE. 


A  Canadian  purchaser  wrote: 

^^  *  .  .  •  after  seeing  the  Ring,  I  was  more  than 
^^  ever  sure  that  I  could  not  have  done  so  well 
]]  by  dealing  in  a  small  town  ....  you  give  in 
*'  every  way  just  what  you  advertise. " 

Thousands  of  people,  Abroad  and  at  Home,  have  bought 
their  Rings  from  the  Northern  Goldsmiths,  You  might 
do  worse  than  follow  their  example. 
The  RING  BOOK,  which  we  will  send  to  you, 
describes  the  method  which  has  made  Ring  Buying  safe 
for  all  the  World.  It  contains  numerous  testimonies 
from  satisfied  buyers. 

Our  method  of  Ring  selling  enables  you  to  select  from  122 

different  styles  of  beautiful  Gem  Rings  in  your  own  Home. 

We  send  the  Ring  you  have  chosen,  fully  insured,  on  a  fortnight's 

free  approval.     If,  within  the  14  days,  you  wish  to  change  your 

mind,  we  will  either  exchange  the  Ring,  allowing  full  value  for  it, 

oir  you  can  return  it  and  receive  your  money  hack  in  full.     If  you 

decide  to  keep  the  Ring,  you  do  so  on  this  understanding:  — 

Whenever  you  wish,  after   one  year  or  ten 

years,  we  will   repurchase  your   Ring,   under 

Ring  Book  Conditions,  less  10%  of  its  cost. 

This  is  the  fairest  method  of   Ring-Selling  known.     The  RING 

BOOK  talis    ail  about  it.      We  send  it  and  FINGER    SIZE 

CARD,  POST  FREE,  to  anyone  interested  in  Engagement,  Gih, 

Dress  and  Men's  Rings,  priced  from  £5  '.  5  :  0  up  to  £325. 

The  NORTHERN  GOLDSMITHS  Co. 

"The  RING  SHOP  for  the  WORLD." 
No.  8,  GOLDSMITHS'  HALL,  NEWCASTLE-upon  TYNE. 
ENGLAND  (Estd.  1892).  (2)   @ 


DULCITONE 


(Regd.) 


THE  HARP' TONED 

LIGHT'  WEIGHT 

PIANO  THAT  NEVER 

NEEDS  TUNING 


The  Dulcitone,  because  of  its  beauty 
of  tone,  and  the  fact  that  it  weighs  no 
more  than  a  suit-case  and  can  be  easily 
moved  about,  is  the  most  suitable  instru- 
ment for  children  practising  at  home. 
It  has  keys  and  touch  just  as  in  a  good 
piano,  but  the  sounds  are  produced 
by  tuning  forks  instead  of  strings, 
therefore  it  will  resist  conditions 
that   would    ruin    an   ordinary    piano. 

Price    £30    net. 

Terms :  £1 0  down  &  1 1  monthly  payments  of  £.2 
It  is  the  kleal  instrument  for  the  colonies 
or  abroad. 

THOMAS  MACHELL   &  SONS 

51,  GREAT  WESTERN  ROAD,  GLASGOW     H2.^ 
To  face  back  of  Plate 


HURey-tACES 

The  Lace  with  the  extra  long  wear 

Hurculaces   are  the   Laces  with   the   Extra  Long  Wear. 

The  secret  of  their  durability  being  the  great  strength  of  the 
threads  which  tenaciously  cling  together  and  resist  wear. 
They  are  made  in  many  varieties  for  ladies',  children's  and 
men's  boots  and  shoes  in  all  the  popular  shades,  from  id, 
per  pair  upwards. 

HURCULACES 

Appeal  to  every  member  of  a  family.  Make  sure  you  buy  laces  of 
GUARANTEED  quality  by  asking  for  Hurculaces  every  time. 
Stocked  by  the  leading  Boot  Shops,  Drapers  and  Outfitters. 

Manufactured  byFAIRE  BRO^  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LEICESTER 


■tt«sniKtCotC*t' 


Nursery  Outfitters. 


Baby's 
Dainty 
Nest. 


Every  genuine  Trea- 
sure <Jot  has  the  seal 

stamped  on  it. 
Beware    ot     In- 
ferior Imitations         ^ 

THE   COT   IS  SO  COSY    FOLDS  UP 

Hammock  Slides  Off  for  Washing. 
No.  0    PLAIN  WOOD    ..     S4/6  »     Draperies 
No.  1    STAINED  WOOD     b6/6  >        Kxtra 
No.  2    WHITE  ENAMEL    39/o  ) 
Sent  on  7  Days'  Appro.         Carriage  paid  inJPJi. 


Write  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
COTS,  CRIBS.  BATHS    PLAYGROUNDS,  a?e. 

E  very  thing  jor  BABV  and  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^iXl.___ 


TREASURE  COT  CO..  Ltd.  (Dept.  N.  2), 

103     Oxford    St.,   liondon.       (0pp.  Newman  ft.,  neai 
^®^)\ir°e  &  ifollingsworthT  Removed  from  124,  Victoria  bt. 
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%^<-f^^\  ftv/  'P,y^^^< 


Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  the   well-known 
and  talented  musical-comedy,  actress. 


It   Would 
Astonish  You 

to  see  the  volume  of  spontaneous 
and  unsolicited  testimony  we  regu- 
larly receive,  and  often  from 
most  unexpected  sources,  regarding 


T^he  following  typical  notice,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
"COMING  FASHIONS,"  is  all  the 
more  valuable  as  being  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  a  source  which  has 
the  entree  to  the  best  London  shops 
and   opportunities    for   comparison. 


*  W^^^^^S  succeeds  like  success/*  say^  the  provierb,  but 
it  must  be  a  genuine  success,  based  on  actual 
merit,  or  its  life,  although  maybe  a  merry  one,  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  short  one.  In  the  case  of  Giro  Pearls, 
however,  where  the  success  has  been  absolutely  sensa- 
tional, both  present  and  future  popularity  are  positively 
assured.  Pleasant  experience  has  already  proved  that 
these  wonderful  reproductions  of  priceless  Oriental  gems 
have  won  their  way  to  the  front  rank  simply  and  solely 
on  their  merits.  Seen  side  by  side  with  the  most  costly 
jewels,  the  Giro  Pearls  hold  their  own  to  so  satisfactory 
an  extent  that  even  an  expert  has  been  deceived  before 
now,  carrkd  away  by  the  extraordinary  fashion  in  which 
the  colour,  texture,  weight,  and  iridescent  sheen  of  the 
original   pearls   are   materialised  in   the  Giro  reproductions." 


OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER. 

On  receipt  of  one  guinea,  we  wiU  send  you  a  necklet  of  Giro  Pearls, 
1 6  inches  long,  with  clasp  and  case  complete,  or  a  ring,  brooch, 
earrings,  or  any  other  Ciro  Pearl  Jewel  In  hand-made  gold  settings. 
If,  after  comparing  them  with  real  or  other  artificial  pearls,  they 
are  not  found  equal  to  the  former  or  superior  to  the  latter,  return 
them  to  us  within  fifteen  days,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Ciro  Pearl  necklets  may  also  be  obtained  in  any  length  required. 
We  have  a  large  staff  of  expert  pearl  stringers. 

Latest  descriptive  booklet,  No.  10,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


OUR  ONLY 
ADDRESS     IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


QVio  VeanXA  S,t± 

39  Qid^smdjbi/veet  Sandan  W.I  ^<to^AO. 
Our    Showrooms    are    oa   tKe 
First  Floor,  oTsr  Lloyds  Bank. 


WE  HAVE 
NO      AGENTS 
OR   BRANCHES. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazikk  w^ien  writing  to  adaen uem. 


To /ace  matter  at  end,] 


THE    WIKDSOK   MAGAZINE, 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BASEMENT  CAT* 
liy  J'.  M,  liraldwood, 

"  WiL'^T  have  you  got  there,  Jacob  ?  *'  I  asked, 
aB  I  came  down  into  the  basement  of  our 
otHces  and  saw  the  caretaker  fondling  some- 
thiuor. 


What    d'yer   think?' 


keep 

I'm 
per- 
the 


"  A  yard  of  tripe 
was  his  prompt 
reply. 

"Why.  it's  a  cat!  ' 
exclaimed  I,  as  I 
cauie  up  to  him. 

•'  'Course  it  is ! 
And  a  good  drop  of 
cat,  too  !  I  only  found 
liiin  when  I  opened 
tlie  doors  at  half-past 
seven,  and  bio  wed  if 
he  hasn't  caught  two 
mice  already  1 '' 

*'  If  it's  as  fierce  as 
all  that,  you'd  better 
tie  it  up  when  our 
'  Tiny  'Tinker comes, 
or  we  shall  be  losing 
another  clerk.  Are 
vou  going  to 
it?" 

"If   I   can. 
going    to    get 
mission   from 
board -room  so   soon 
as    ever    the    heads 
turn  up." 

"When  the  news 
got  round,  all  the 
basement  staff  came 
out  to  see  this  new 
thing.  By  the  time 
bhey  had  done  dis- 
cussing the  subject, 
what  we  didn't  know 
about  cats  wasn't 
worth  knowing. 
The  animal  in 
question  lapped  com- 
placently  at  its 
saucer  of  milk,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the 
arguments  raging 
around  it.  The  only 
time  it  showed  any 
feeling  was  when  it 
had  wandered  on  to 
the  packing  counter 
and  got  tied  up  with 
a  parcel  of  gloves 
for  a  customer  in 
Sydney.  x\fter  that 
one  of  the  junior 
clerks  in  the  slackest 
department  was  told 
off  to  look  after  it. 

Jacob    had    just 
received  the   official 
permit  to   keep  his 
pet,  when  a  clerk  from  Gayton  Pratt's,  across 
the  road,  appeared  at  our  back  entrance. 

*'  Seen  anything  of  a  black-and-white  cat  ?  " 
asked  he. 


''  No,  but  I've  goi  a  fine  buck-rabbit  at  liomt^ 
you  can  have  for  a  dollar^"  replied  Jacob. 

It  was  at  this  inopportune  moment  that  the 
cat  elected  to  stroll  round  the  coVner  and  rub 
itself  against  his  leg. 

••  Why,  there  it  is !  *'  In  his  indignation  his 
pen  fell  from  the  clerk's  ear. 


"^^N. 


^liMf^^Ti^ 


MOKE     UNIONISM. 


IkOLMCit  DiuvKu  (to  gentleman  who  has  sHpped  on  a  banaua  skin)  :  Git  iiipy  , 
Git  up !  If  I  pressed  your  trousers,  Vd  'ave  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Pressers  writin'  a  narstv  letter  to  mv  union. 


;av  nor . 
Trouser 


"Wot!  Our  Tibby?  ThcbVs  never  your 
cat !  D'you  think  you  chaps  are  the  only  ones 
as  can  have  black-and-white  cats?  If  you 
want  to  know  whose  cat  that  is,  it  belongs  to 
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When  your  GLOVES 

^^IB    z^^ 

are  soiled  and  worn 

do    not    discard    them. 

Let     EASTMAN'S 

send  for  them.     White 

/jH|^.'!l 

Kid  Gloves  successfully 

1  ■)  ^^^^^miKw*  • . 

cleaned      again       and 

again.    Coloured  Gloves 

'hBhSa^TI 

,    retinted   at  small   cost. 

Ji^^HllIr^^^        Repairs  by  Experts.    | 

Ji^^^llllhf^ 

\^^      FANCY  SHOES    per- 

H^^^^bBhei 

^  ^^             fectlycle.med.  CoJour 

rest  >red  or  changed  to 

^HH 1 

match  StockIiig;s   and 

Fancy            Oowns.        Write     for 
<:u«^^           address      of      nearest 
3^5!^          Branch. 

^^^^\    vBWKL       -^^''  ''^'^''  io°  jy^'r^    i 

i^Wrr^^^^^  ^^'^     ^^ondon     Dyers     \ 

3^ 

\J\  N^             and  Cleaners.            1 

SoAm^ 


works:  acton  vale.london  w.3  1 

I  Country  orders  returned  carriage  paid. 


DELICIOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For   Breakfast  &.  after  Dinner. 

In  makintf,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  it  being 
much    stronger  than    ORDINARY    COFFEE 


You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
British-made  raising  agent, 

BORWICK'S 

BAKING  POWDER 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way. 

One  tenspoonful  it  f.qual  in  effect  to   two  tea- 
spoonfuls  if  most  other  raising  agents. 


WHAT   KNOWLEDGE 
BRINGS      TO     MEN 

Knowledge  brings  the  flame  which  lights  the  fires 
of  ambition  in  every  man's  soul  and  burns  a  path 
througli  difficulties. 

Knowledge  makes  progress  easier— places  the  odds 
in  your  favour — no  matter  what  your  age,  your 
occupation,  or  your  means. 

One  hour  each  night  spent  in  the  quiet  of  your 
home  will  prepare  you  for  the  |3osition  you  want. 
Better  to  start  now  than  to  wait  five  years  and  then 
realise  what  the  delay  has  cost  you. 

What  you  have  done  with  your  time  up  to  now 
accounts  for  what  you  are  To-ilay.  What  you  do 
with  your  time  /ro/n  now  on  will  decide  what  you 
will  be  To-morrow. 

The  I.C.S.  are  the  biggest  and  oldest  corre- 
spondence schools  in  the  world.  For  30  years  they 
have  been  helping  men  out  of  routine  drudgery  into 
work  they  like  — helping  them  to  win  advancement, 
to  have  happier,  more  prosperous  homes,  to  know 
what  progress  means. 

There  is  no  feeling  like  that  which  comes  to  a  man 
when  he  is  promoted.  It  is  what  knowledge  brings. 
Mark  and  post  this  coupon  now. 


INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS,  LTD..  1 

96,  International  Buildings. 

KIngsway.  London,  W.C.2. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet 

containing  full  particulars  of 

the  Course  of  Corr^^spondence 

Training  before  which  I  have 

marked  X.     I  assume  no  obligation.                                           | 

n  Accountancy 

n  Motor  Engineering 

n  Advertising 

n  Municipal  Engineering 

n  Agriculture 

D  Steam  Engineering 

n  Architecture 

n  Structural  Engineering 

n  Book-keeping 

n  Languages 

n  Building 

n  Lettering 

n  Chemistry 

n  Poultry  farming 

n  Commercial  Art 

n  Pro  essional  Exams. 

n  Draughtsmanship 

n  Salesmanship 

n  Civil  Engineering 

n  Shorthand  lypcwriting 

n  Electrical  Engineering 

n  Showcard  Writing 

n  Gas  Power  Engineering 

n  Sign  Painting 

n  Marine  Engineering 

n  Textile  Manufacturing 

n  Mechanical  Engineering 

n  Window  Dressing 

n  Mining  Engineering 

n  Woodworking 

NOTE.— The  I.C.S.  teache 

s  wherever  the  post   reaches, 

and  have  over  200  Courses 

of  Study.     If,  therefore,  your 

subject  is  not  in  the  above  lis 

,  write  it  here. 



Name      

Address         

Mention  NN'lNDSuK  .MAGAZINE  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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my  poor  old  mother.  I  promised  as  I'd  take 
care  of  it  for  her  while  she  was  gone  to 
Wapping  for  a  week  for  her  bronchitis. 
Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  it  would  break 
her  old  heart  if  anything  was  to  happen  to  her 
Tibby  1 " 

The  visitor  was  obviously  touched  by  Jacob's 
simple  tale,  but  not  altogether  convinced.  He 
retired  rather  dubiously. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  the  newcomer  when 
my  nose  was  bumped  on  the  desk  by  a  terrific 
slap  on  the  back. 

*'  Hallo,  old  bean !  Did  I  wake  you  up  ?  " 
inquired  Charlie  Jales,  sticking  a  sheet  of  paper 
before  my  swimming  eyes.  *'  Going  to  join  my 
*  Cat  Club  '  ?  " 

**  Oh,  hang  the  cat  I  " 


•'Found  a  winner?  "  I  inquired,  as  we  tip- 
toed out  tbe  back  way. 

For  answer,  Charlie  pointed  across  the  road  to 
Gayton  Pratt's  offices. 

Amongst  some  dusty  iii^s  on  a  shelf  in  a 
ground -iloo3  window,  leisurely  washing  its 
waistcoat  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  sat  our  one 
and  only  Tibby  1 

"  When  the  cat's  away  ..."  quoted  Charlie. 
Then,  as  a  salve  to  his  conscience,  he  added  : 
"  We'll  drink  its  health  in  the  club  funds  I  " 


*'  Remembek,  my  son,"  said  a  wise  mother 
on  the  eve -of  the  wedding,  "that  nothing 
pleases  a  woman  more  than  to  be  able  to  say 
to  her  husband,  *I  told  you  so.'  " 


iiiil  iiiJIiiiiiiilliPili  i  !    i^AA/vi2^/f  iy^^ 

:;:»•?»»!      I  ia!"!i>iitiiiii..iti  .  :,iLi^iJiil,-X«    !    '    '      !  ,>  >    .    ",«  a—7 


■iiikXA  ^  A  X    lix'  X  X 


,11!  I  ni  iR  ;\A//<AA  !2\A- 


tpl'li'ltilf 


LO^vG-l'ELT     WANT. 


IVfisTRESS:    James,  I  Lave  advertised  for  a  lady  companion. 

BuruEu:    I'm  pleased  to  hear  it,  madam.     Cook  'as  needed  assistance  for  some  time. 


"The  poor  thing  must  be  fed,"  continued 
he,  unheeding,  **  so  I've  started  a  cat  club. 
Come  on  I  A  penny  a  week  won't  hurt  you  I 
I'll  put  you  down  for  a  penny  I  " 

Before  I  could  express  my  views  on  the  cat 
and  its  club,  he  had  taken  my  penny  and  gone. 
Charlie  is  one  of  the  best,  but  he  would  wring 
blood  from  a  stone  in  a  good  cause. 

He  was  very  mysterious  the  next  time  he 
blew  in  to  see  me.  It  was  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon. 

*♦  Coming  across  for  a  cap  of  tea  ?  "  invited  he, 
in  a  low  tone  that  the  others  could  not  hear. 

I  don't  require  to  be  asked  twice  in  a  case 
like  that. 


An  eminent  London  judge  who  wrote  a 
wretched  hand  once  sent  a  note  to  a  friend 
among  the  lawyers  seated  at  the  barristers' 
table. 

Not  being  able  to  make  anything  of  it,  the 
friend  scribbled  something  absolutely  unde- 
cipherable upon  a  half-sheet  of  note-paper  and 
passed  it  up  to  the  justice.  The  great  man 
looked  somewhat  annoyed  as  he  glanced  at  it, 
and  when  the  court  adjourned  he  asked  his 
friend : 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this?  I  invited 
you  to  come  and  dine  with  me  to-night." 

"Yes,"  said  the  barrister,  "and  I  replied 
that  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  so." 


ISSUED    BY  THE 


I 


WITH  the  bright,  sunny 
days  you  long  for 
clothes  that  reflect 
the  joyousness  of  the  season. 
New  frocks,  blouses,  junipers, 
may  be  expensive,  but  Twink 
will  clean  and  dye  all  the  faded 
garments  of  last  summer  at 
very  little  cost. 

These    are    the    24    artistic 
shades  of  Twink. 

Navy  Blue 
Light  Navy 
Saxe  Blue 
Royal  Blue 
Pale  Blue 
Shell  Pink 
Salmon  Pink 
Old  Rose 
Rust  Red 
Reseda 
Lilac 
Wine 


Twink  for  Spring 
and  Summer  Clothes 
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